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The forty-three records by Martinelli listed in the 
Victor Record catalog are the authentic interpretations 
of this great tenor. They are Martinelli himself—every 
record carries with it his own personal approval. His 
selections include: 















." ll Double-faced 

%, Eugene Onégin—Air di Lenski ) 
. | L’Ultima Canzone \ 6195 $2.00 

™ ’ Ernani—Come rugiada al cespite ) 
Iris—Apri la tua finestra y @37 1.50 

M ARTINELLI William Tell—O muta asil del pianto } 
\ 6212 2.00 


Traviata—Dei miei bollenti spiriti 





Victor Artist 








Victrola No. 100 
150 
Mahogany, oak or walnut 









There’s a charm to Bori’s every interpretation that 
is most delightful, and it is depicted with absolute fidel- 
ity on Victor Records. This life-like quality is readily 
apparent to the artist herself—to every one upon hear- 
Among them 







ing any of her twenty-seven records. 





are: 






Double-faced 
—— Traviata—Addio del passato ) 
| Don Giovanni—Vedrai, carino 5 343 $1.50 
BORI Malaguena 
Clavelitos j 5441.50 





Victor Artist Victrola No. 240 
5 













Mahogany, oak or walnut 





Whatever De Luca sings, his performance is perfec- 
tion itself and he finds every self-same quality reflected 
in his Victor Records. Thirty-three numbers have been 
recorded to date. Here are some of them: 





Double-faced 
Barbiere di Siviglia—Largo al Factotum ) 
Ernani—O de’ verd’ anni miei , 6077 $2.00 
' g William Tell—Resta immobile ) 
© * Marriage of Figaro—Se vuol ballare? ; 596 1.50 
DE LUC A Don Carlos—Per me giunto é il di supremo ne: xa Victrola No. 215 


Masked Ball—Eri tu $150 


Mahogany, oak or walnut 


Victor Artist 





The Victor Company originated the modern talking- 
machine and was the first to offer the public high-class 
music by great artists. Victor Supremacy began then. It 
has been maintained by the continuing patronage of the 
world’s greatest musicians and by the merit of Victor 
Products. 

In buying a talking-machine, consider that you must 
choose the Victrola or something you hope will do as well, 





“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


cus 





and remember that the Victrola—the standard by which 
all are judged—costs no more. The Victrola instrument 
line includes twenty-one models of the three general types 
shown at from $25 up. Ask your dealer or write to us 
for illustrated catalog. 

To be sure of Victor Products, see the following trade- 
marks—under the lid of every instrument and on the 
label of every record. en 


Victrola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 
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laundry 


FEW years ago nearly 
Across you wore could 

go safely into the family 
wash. 

Today the situation is reversed. 

What were once cotton gar- 
ments now are silk or wool— 
filmy crépe de chine, cobwebby 
chiffon, silk blouses so delicate 
that they can almost be drawn 
through a finger-ring, fluffy wool 
sweaters. 

Not one of these delicate 
things should ever be subjected 
to the cruelties of the “family 
wash.”” So you have a different 
washing problem today, and you 
therefore need different soap and 
different methods. 

In recommending gentle laun- 
dering by squeezing luke-warm 
Ivo Suds through your delicate 
modern garments, we are support- 
ed not only by hundreds of ex- 
periments of our own with 
tically every known kind of 
material, but by the experiences 
of literally millions of women 
who have found this method to 
be the finest kind of safety in- 
surance. 

For Ivory Suds use either Ivory 
cake soap, or Ivory Flakes, which 




















Your new 


problem 


HOW TO MEET IT: 


is Ivory Soap flaked for you and 
ready for instant use. Ivory in 
either form is economy, not ex- 
travagance. Ivory—so gentle and 
mild—is as harmless to colors 
and fabrics as is pure water alone. 
Silk and woolen garments, 
washed by the Ivory method, 
actually last /onger than cotton 
garments washed by old- 
fashioned methods. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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A conclusive test 
for garment soaps 


It is easy to determine 
whether or not a soap is 
=. enough to be used 
or delicate garments. 


Simply ask yourself 
this question: 


“Would I use this 
soap on my face?” 


Inthe case of Ivoryand 
Ivory Flakes, your an- 
swer is instantly ““Yes”’ 
because you know that 
for forty-five years wom- 
en have protected love- 
ly complexions by the 
use of Ivory Soap. 
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Important washing 
points 


a for very soiled and 
very bulky things, you need 
only a small amount of 
Ivory Flakes—just whip up 
the rich Ivory Suds from a 
teaspoonful of Flakes dis- 
solved in about two gallons 
of water (see directions on 
package). Then dip the 
garment, squeeze the suds 
through and through it— 
don’t rub hard, don’t wring. 


* * * 


In washing silk or wool, 
the entire operation should 
not take more than five 
minutes, 

9:4 


For setting colors, see di- 
rections on the Ivory Flakes 
package. 


* * * 


The best way to dry deli- 
cate garments is to spread 
them on a bath-towel in a 
dark place, making sure that 
embroidered portions, if 
any, are kept clear of the 
body material. 


Let us send you a 
Free sample of Ivory Flakes 


It will give us great pleasure to send you 
a generous sample of Ivory Flakes with- 
out charge, and our beautifully illustrated 
booklet, “The Care of Lovely Garments,”’ 
a veritable encyclopaedia of laundering 
information. A request by mail will 
bring a prompe response. Address 
Procter & Gamble, Dept. 7-CF, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
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T/lustrations 
By H. ‘J. Mowat 





593) N THE leisurely pri- 
41 vacy of alate lunch- 

4} con hour the little 
groupof gray-haired 
8) golfers lingered un- 
over their cigars. 
Out of the mumbling drone 
and content of their voices a 
single conglomerate peal of 
laughter slashed out suddenly 
with startling distinctness into 
the hallway beyond. 

“Some kid!” attested the 
man at the head of the table. 

In the open doorway that 
up to this moment had framed 
only the brooding vista of a 
piazza roof line and the lush 
green stretches beyond, a 
passing shadow materialized 
somewhat abruptly into the 
graceful, gray-flanneled figure 
of a young man with a faintly 
arrested look of interest on his 
otherwise indifferent face. 
“Whose?” drawled the young 
man in the doorway. 

“Oh, hello again, Kent,” 
hailed the man at the head of 
the table. ‘You left us too 
soon—missed a good story. 
It was Tyndall’s kid we were 
talking about.” 

“Why, I thought the Tyn- 











dalls had gone to Europe, 

Merredith,” protested the 

young man indolently. 

| ‘So they have,” acquiesced 

the man at the head of the 
table. ‘‘Sailed last Tuesday — 
the whole blooming outfit; 
that is, old Tyndall, Mrs. Tyn- 
dall, |ucile, Celeste, every one 


of em except Little Tyndall.” 








“THIS IS SOME- 
THING REALLY 
IMPORTANT. SO 
IMPORTANT,’’ HE 
FROWNED WITH 
UNMISTAKABLE 
CONCERN, ‘‘THAT 
I CAN’T DECIDE 
IT ANY TOO SOON’”’ 


The faintest possible sug- 
gestion of compunction passed 
quite palpably through the 
men at the luncheon table. 
After all, they reasoned, Mrs. 
Tyndall was one of their own, 
while young Kent, no matter 
how droll, how companion- 
able, was still more or less of 
a newcomer among them. 

“Oh, not for a moment,” 
essayed the stout man loyally, 
‘would anyone question Mrs. 
Tyndall’s absolute conscien- 
tiousness in the matter.” 

“In all matters,’”’ insisted 
everybody. 


“CINCE when,” quizzed 
Kent, ‘‘has conscien- 
tiousness been rated so en- 
thusiastically as a woman's 
supreme attraction?”’ 

‘“‘M-mothers have got to be 
conscientious,” persisted the 
stout man stubbornly. 

With a little shrug that 
might have meant anything 
Kent reached for the empty 
chair nearest the doorway, 
tweaked it to a more conven- 
ient angle and dropped into it 
somewhat languorously. ‘‘Oh, 
of course,”” he admitted, “I 
don’t pretend to be any au- 
thority on. mothers—neither 
father nor mother,’’ he added 
as an apparent afterthought, 
“‘having ever figured in even 
my remotest memory.” 

“Oh, I say! That 7s tough!” 
cried Merredith with hearty 
sincerity. 

“Ts it?” said Kent quite 
bluntly. 








IIE lounging young man 
in the doorway straight- 


“Tle hasn't,” explained Merredith. “Little 


lyndall is a girl, too—the last of the bunch. 

But she was such a tiny thing, so sort of 

nondescript and indefinite in her first tom- B 
boyish knickers that people just naturally got ry 


tired of asking ‘Is it a boy or a girl?’ and 
called her Little Tyndall instead.” 

Out of the dark frame of the doorway and the great cloud 
of smoke that enveloped him young Kent’s faintly world- 
Weary face quickened suddenly with an interest that was 
most distinctly ingenuous. ‘‘ Well, why did they leave her at 
home?” he puzzled. 

lhat’s just what we were laughing about, 
Merredith. 
4 a ou see”’ explained a stout man at the foot of the table, 

Mrs. Tyndall is a woman of very decided theories.”’ 





” 


admitted 






His face looked suddenly 
just a little bit surprised. Yet 


ened his sagging shoulders with a faint shrug not a man among them could have_ told 
¢ surprise, Little Tyndall?’” he ques- whether the surprise was impudence, or just a 
ioncd frowningly. ‘Didn’t know Tyndall mask to cover a really acute regret. 

had a boy.” It was the stout man who proved the most 


adroit at picking up the original conversation 
again. “Oh, it’s all very well for you gay 
young dogs to scoff at a married man’s prob- 


ELEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOTT ae a half-hearted sort of 





rin. 
“I’m not scoffing,”” said Kent quite seri- 
ously. With an extra gesture of relaxation he 


“She would need to be, wouldn’t she?” murmured Kent, slipped down even a little farther into his chair. “It’s 

“‘with—with—let me see, six daughters, isn’t it?’”’ merely that you suggested a good story—and I’m waitin 
‘Three married and three unmarried,” vouched Merredith. to hear it. What about Little Tyndall?” he quickened wit 
“Oh, but it isn’t just about daughters that she’s got an almost boyish impatience. 


theories,’ the stout man hastened to interpose. As though suddenly convinced for the first time just how 
‘‘No, indeed,” laughed Merredith. “‘It’sabout everything.”” to answer that question, Merredith turned around and tossed 
“Travel especially,” insisted the stout man. the information across his shoulder at the questioner. “Why, 


‘‘ Just what are the estimable lady’s theories about travel?’’ these Tyndall people, you understand,” he said, “have al- 


ventured young Kent lightly. 


ways had a whole lot of problems on their hands.”’ 








“And in these times of all others,’’ muttered the stout 
man. 

“Oh, they’ve always had means enough, I suppose,” 
rallied Merredith, ‘‘to do’most anything once, just by way of 
worthy experience or genuine education; but never a cent, 
I imagine, ever to repeat anything just for a sheer lark. Yet 
by living in the country instead of town i 

“‘And making ’most all their own clothes—smart clothes 
too,’’ chuckled the stout man. 

“But principally, I haven’t any doubt,”’ testified Merre- 
dith, ‘‘by actually possessing theories, definitely asserting 
eg and most scrupulously living up to them, they’ve been 
able to j 

“Both of ’em college people, you know,’ 
stout man sagely. 

“Some of us don’t happen to be,’ 
just a bit under his breath. 

“‘Tdeals, you know, and all that sort of thing,’ 
the stout man. 








’ 


interposed the 


murmured Merredith 


, 


mumbled 


" OW on just this matter of travel,’’ insisted Merredith, 

““*To See Europe With the Eyes of Youth’—why, it’s 
a regular slogan with ’em! It isn’t just that they’ve saved 
for it, you understand? 

“They've slaved for it. Not just their children’s right, 
they estimate it; but a mutual obligation that just simply 
must be fulfilled. ‘Perfect Health—A Reasonable Educa- 
tion—and One Trip to Europe—After that the Deluge !’— 
that’s the whole idea.” 

‘“The Deluge, I take it,’’ queried Kent, ‘“representing— 
representing i. 

“‘Matrimony,” affirmed Merredith, ‘early, old-fashioned, 
galloping matrimony—as insidious, as invidious as any 
other early, old-fashioned, galloping disaster. An immediate 
home! An immediate family! Immediate work, worry, 
sickness, courage, shrewdness, _ self-sacrifice—character 
building, one must acknowledge in all fairness, I suppose. 
Excepting the single extra flare of her own college experience, 
it was the exact plot of Mrs. Tyndall’s own life story; and 
she concedes, apparently, no other possibility for her daugh- 
ters. And when it comes to Husband Choosing,” grinned 
Merredith in spite of himself, ‘‘that’s another theory too.” 

“Oh, ho!’’ said Kent. 

‘A matchmaker?”’ 
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abreast! Why, Ada’s husband already has been slated to 
give a course at the university; and Alice’s doctor—but 
that’s neither here nor there,” he broke off abruptly. ‘‘ What 
I’m really trying to say is, that for these first three girls at 
least the mother’s theory has most certainly proved its 
worth. By Jove, if these three hadn’t ‘seen Europe with the 
eyes of youth’ they never would have seen it till bifocal 
time, stoop-shouldered, flat-footed, stripped of illusion.” 

Once again Merredith broke off abruptly and switched to 
a lighter vein. 

“And now it’s Lucile’s and Celeste’s turn, it seems, to im- 
prove their one opportunity. A wonderful trip, too, they will 
have. They can’t help it. Paternal and maternal tutoring 
will oversee every detail of it. They'll never mistake West- 
minster Abbey for the Coliseum, I mean, nor prattle of 
Normandy when all the time they mean Brittany. Not they! 
Little Tyndall, I take it, was just lumped into this bunch asa 
matter of general expediency and economy. Pater and ma- 
ter will hardly get over again, I fancy. Mrs. Tyndall’s health 
isn’t what it was, and the old man’s business, I understand, 
is losing out heavily under present-day conditions. So when 
Little Tyndall yi 

“Yes, what about Little Tyndall?” urged Kent. 

As though just the name itself was a signal for mirth, all 
the men at the table began to chuckle again. 

“This about Little Tyndall,” laughed Merredith. ‘‘When 
the family appeared for breakfast on the eventful morning, 
all booted and spurred, as it were, with the depot carriage 
already at the door, down flounces Little Tyndall in her old 
middy blouse and bloomers and absolutely, positively refuses 
to go!”’ 

“What?” said Kent. ‘‘Why—why, the bally little kid!” 

“Exactly,” agreed Merredith. ‘‘Mrs. Tyndall is not the 
only female in her family, it appears, who entertains theories.”’ 
ms ‘What in the world are the kid’s theories about ?”’ puzzled 

ent. 

“‘Dogs,’’ laughed everybody. 

“Not exactly,’’ contested Merredith, ‘‘but about one dog, 
I admit. The Tyndalls, you see,”’ he explained, “have an old 
dog named Jasper.” 

“Why—why, that’s my name,” acknowledged Kent with 
frank amusement. 
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“This dog seems to be rather specially Little Tyndall's 
own dog,” said Merredith; ‘brought up as puppies together 
in the same cradle, one might almost infer, though now, by 
one of Nature’s cruelest jolts,” he added with genuine feeling 
“Little Tyndall is still Little Tyndall, while her below’ 
Jasper is old—a bit rheumaticky now and then, troubled 
perhaps with his teeth.” 

“Poor old Jasper!’’ shivered Kent. 


ee since the European trip was first planned,” ex. 
plained Merredith, ‘‘ Little Tyndall has had old Jasper 
on her mind. The resident housekeeper does not look upon 
him with eyes of favor; the new gardener was overheard 
more than once boasting how easily—and painlessly —he had 
helped a neighbor’s dog to its heavenly home. Oh, old Jas- 
per isn’t nearly as old as that,’’ Merredith hastened conscien- 
tiously to affirm. ‘‘But anyway, you could just see how it 
would worry a youngster. For the first time in her life she 
failed to find her parents’ reassurances convincing. And to 
make it worse—you know how dogs are—for a whole week 
before you go away, rooting around in all your suitcases 
nosing through your trunks, sort of sniffing, as it were, at the 
scent of separation—puzzled eyes that would break your 
heart, all the wag gone from & : 

“‘T know,” said Kent. 

“Anyway,” said Merredith, ‘Little Tyndall's heart, | 
take it, was raw enough even before the last night came.” 

“Presumably,” acquiesced Kent. 

“Nobody, of course,’’ admitted Merredith, ‘expects to 
sleep very soundly the night before a long journey. But 
Little Tyndall, the night before her first—and only long 
journey didn’t sleep at all, I take it. The clock troubled her 
a little, it seems, but old Jasper a very great deal. He's 
heavy, you know, and sounds funny on a hardwood floor. 
All night long she lay and listened to him—up the front 
stairs, down the back, sniffing at a window, whimpering at a 
door, scuffling along, soft paddy-paw and click of toenails,” 

‘He was looking for something, you see,” explained the 
stout man. 

‘So I inferred,”’ said Kent. 

“Tt must have been just before dawn that he found it,” 
said Merredith. ‘Little Tyndall of course must have dozed 

off for a moment, and 
roused with a start to 








“Oh, I suppose so,”’ 
conceded Merredith a 
bit reluctantly; ‘‘only 
the word ‘matchmak- 
ing’ somehow always 
implies such a sense of 
cold-blooded worldli- 
ness or else just plain 
frothy frivolity—and 
Mrs. Tyndall,’’ he 
rallied loyally, ‘‘is 
neither frivolous nor 
cold-blooded. Strange 
as it may seem, it’s rich 
young men that Mrs. 
Tyndall doesn’t happen 
to approve of.” 

“Nor Mr. Tyndall 
either, I infer,” inter- 
posed Kent with a faint 
grimace. “It isto Mr. 
Tyndall, I believe, that 
I am indebted for the 
amiable sobriquet of 
‘The Idle Rich,’ which 
you fellows—some- 
how—all seem to have 
bestowed on me.” 

“Oh, I say, Kent,” 
deprecated the stout 
man, “‘surely you don’t 
mind a little jollying?”’ 

“Not so long as it 
remains a—little,”’ 
grinned Kent. 


* ELL, all the 

same,’’ persisted 
Merredith tenaciously, 
“when the Tyndall girls 
domarry, you can’t help 
noticing that it isn’t rich 
young men they marry, 
but poor young men 
fairly teeming with 
promise—youth with 
all its young way yet 
to make. That’s the 
idea — substantiality. 
Now take Ada, for 
instance, the oldest 
one: Ada married a 
struggling young archi- 
tect. Alice married an 
interne in a_ hospital; 
Helen, a civil engineer; 
poorer than Job’s 
turkey, every last one 
of ’em. But coming— 
oh, yes, by Jove, most 
undeniably coming— 
though just a bit slowly 
perhaps with so many 








feel the old dog’s ice- 
cold nose and some 
horrid raggedy thing 
thrust willy-nilly into 
the hollow of her neck, 
and the old dog himself 
thudded suddenly back 
on his haunches, beat- 
ing his old tail, that 
hadn’t wagged for a 
week, like a baseball bat 
against the floor.”’ 

“Sort of staking his 
last card, what?” mur- 
mured Kent. 

“Tt was her old—old- 
est rag doll,’’ explained 
the stout man. ‘The 
earliest toy that she and 
the old dog had ever 
romped with together. 
Nobody had seen it for 
ages. Heaven knows 
where he found it—up 
attic or i 

“Tt was then appar- 
ently that Little Tyn- 
dall made her decision,” 
confided Merredith. 

‘Just on a mere im- 
pulse like that,” grinned 
the stout man. 





Fr HERE was no 


‘ . ’ 
mere impulse 


about it two hours 
later,”’ snapped Mer- 
redith, “‘ when she broke 


the news to her family. 
In the two hours that 
had ensued, I mean, 
even a kid had had time 
to count the cost of that 
decision.” 

“And agree to pay 
it,”” murmured Kent. 

“And agree to pay 
it,’ conceded Merre- 
dith. “And w-h-e-w! I 
guess there was some 
family row,” he acded 
feelingly. “Their maid 
told ourlaundress about 
it. The sisters cried. 
The father and mother 
gasped, laughed, hooted, 
scolded, coaxed, bribed, 
bullied, threatened! 
But nothing would 
budge Little Tyndall. 
‘No—no—no—no— 
no!’ she kept right on 
saying—over and ovef 








young children, cares, 
worries, debts, obliga- 
tions, all trudging 





JASPER KENT STARED DOWN AT HIS PURCHASE, A HUGE, GAUNT, RANGY, JET BLACK GREAT DANE,, 
STRETCHED OUT IN GIGANTIC SILHOUETTE AGAINST THE PALE BLUE TINTS OF THE JAPANESE RUG 


and over and over. Not 
a tear! Not a scream: 
No waving of arms! No 
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‘*‘BUT WHEN I WENT TO MRS. FARRAR’S ROOM SHE—SHE SORT OF DISCOURAGED IT. 


stamping of feet! Just whiteness—and both hands clutching 
till the knuckles cracked at the sides of her chair! ‘No— 
no—no—no—nol’”’ 

“Yes; but what in the world did they do?’’ cried Kent. 
‘Do?” hooted the stout man. 
“What in the world could they do?” shrugged Merredith. 
“At the eleventh hour like that? With steamer reservations 
all bought and paid for? What was there that anybody could 
do, except just to go off and leave her? She’s quite too big a 
baby, you know, to chloroform—or stuff in a basket like a 
kitten and carry whether or no aboard a steamer. Still 
breathless and panting, right in the midst of their arguments, 
they had to leave her. All the way down the driveway, the 
maid said, Mrs. Tyndall hung out of the cab window calling 
back her reproaches. ‘Never—never—never again will you 
have another chance,’ warned Mrs. Tyndall. And Little 
lyndall won't, either,” added Merredith with conviction. 


‘ 


“TITTLE TYNDALL will not ‘see Europe with the eyes of 

4 youth’—not as things promise now with the Tyndalls. 
Inde ed, if financial rumors hit anywhere near the truth, the 
lyndalls won’t even wait till the twenties to get their young- 
est daughter safely settled. It’s always been more than a joke, 
I fang y, that Hal Dixon’s mother and Mrs. Tyndall paired 
off the two youngsters at their baptism—and young Hal’s big 
grain-merchant uncle in the West isn’t planning, I under- 
stand, to hold the job for him much more than ten minutes 
alter he finishes school. Little Tyndall would have liked 
Europe too. Even just as a kid you get that sense of her— 
a zest for romance and adventure—big eyes full of won- 
derings. History never would have bored her, no journey 
daunted her. That’s the cost she counted all right.”’ 

Yes; but who’ll look after the kid this summer?” puz- 
zl d Kent. 

“Oh, that’s easy,” grinned the stout man. ‘‘They’ve got 
a housekeeper there who could look after forty kids.” 

But what is more to the point, I judge, from Little Tyn- 
dall’s point of view,” admitted Merredith, “Little Tyndall 
herself will look after old Jasper.” 


SHE SAID, ‘AND YOU’D BETTER LIE IN IT 


’ 


“Some gay-sounding summer,’”’ chuckled the stout man. 

‘Some kid!” said Kent. 

With a thud of chairs the luncheon group rose and dis- 
persed from the table. Rising somewhat lackadaisically to 
his own feet, Kent turned for a moment and stared after 
them. 

The glance that met Merredith’s again was curiously fur- 
rowed. ‘‘And yet, you know, it doesn’t seem to me like such 
an awful funny story,” he said. 

“‘Doesn’t?”’ said Merredith. ‘‘Then you don’t know the 
Tyndalls.” 

“It was Little Tyndall I was thinking about,’’ confessed 
Kent. 

“Tt’s the big Tyndalls that put the laugh into it,’’ said 
Merredith. ‘If you'd ever seen a steam roller ditch itself on 
the highway rather than brook any argument with Mrs. 
Tyndall you’d appreciate better perhaps the entrancing fact 
that now—for the first time in all her life apparently— Mrs. 
Tyndall has run into a snag that has a root to it.” Adding 
his laugh to the general chorus, Merredith himself passed 
on from sight. 

“All the same ”’ puzzled Kent. Still with the furrow 
on his brow, he strolled off to pick up his golf clubs. 

Like a magic carpet spread for shadows alone, the un- 
duplicatable green stretched out before him. In the lush 
glory of its midday indolence it rippled like a flicker of silk to 
the bright flash of bird wings or darkened to the phantom 
fernery of brooding pine trees. 

Through a breezy rift in the maple boughs a new vista 
opened unexpectedly to his eyes. 

“‘Whose house is that off there?” he demanded perplex- 
edly of the small caddy at his heels. 

“Mr. Tyndall’s, sir,” reported the small caddy. 

As though it had been a mirage, the house vanished again 
through the waving foliage. 

“Well, I’ll be darned,” said Kent. 

Gradually out of their shady nooks, their brief siestas, the 
golf players straggled back to their game. 

“Cooler, isn’t it?” exulted the stout man. 





‘YOU’VE MADE YOUR BED,’ 


“Pine breezes,”” agreed Merredith. ‘Wonder if old Tyn- 
dall isn’t rather wishing he was rolling on the green today 
instead of on the blue.” 

“Good old Tyndall!” acclaimed everybody. 

With a shrug of his shoulders Kent stooped down to mold 
the moist sand at his feet into the desired tee. “ Mud pie, I 
suppose Little Tyndall would call it,’’ he reflected with a 
purely idle humor. ‘Spunky Little Tyndall! Spunky little 
cuss !”’ 

With a sudden acceleration of energy that surprised even 
himself he picked up his club and sliced his drive clear off the 
course into the rough. A dozen necks craned to the shot. 

“Humph!” jeered the stout man. ‘In some form this 
afternoon, aren’t you?”’ 

Hiding his own dismay with a grin of derision, Kent fol- 
lowed the ball. ‘‘Don’t wait for me,’’ he called back across 
his shoulder. “I’m afraid I'll have some hunt.” 

‘Through glaring sunshine and bosky shadow the search 
led him. ‘To the crackle of thickets, the splash of a brook, 
his own mood shifted and changed. 

From a tangle of asters a little brown rabbit scuttled out 
suddenly and darted so disconcertingly between his feet 
that, to save himself from pitching headlong, he swung 
down instead on an old mossy log, and lit a cigar for solace 
while he recovered his poise again. 


| a th vaguely but severely he recalled a little, old, 
long-ago dog of his own that had manifested this same 
rabbit trick of darting out between his feet, a trick that had 
all but plunged him on one unfortunate occasion under the 
wheels of a passing train. More pleasantly, in the temporary 
respite of his shady nook, he remembered a lovely golden- 
eyed setter who had fetched and carried balls for him all one 
long lonely summer on his grandfather's farm. With a per- 
fectly idle but rather absurdly tenacious interest he found 
himself wondering suddenly what Little Tyndall’s dog was 
like—a setter? A spaniel? A bulldog? 

Somewhere out of his own remotest memories he conjured 
up a gay-colored picture of a gigantic bulldog. In Germany, 











he remembered now—yes; that 
was just exactly where it had 
been—a calendar on the door of 
his uncle’s room at the hotel. 
That dreadful, desolate, little-boy 
summer twenty —twenty-five 
years ago, if it was a day. And 
he had been pretty sick, too, if he 
remembered correctly. Why, ex- 
cept for the old lady with the aster 
blue dress, and all the funny little 
silver trinkets in her top bureau 
drawer, and the song she used to 
sing about— 


Weary-0? Dreary-o? 
Oh, la! Laddie! 


Altogether astonishingly, for a 
brief moment, the haze of blue 
asters and the smoky screen of 
his own cigar hugged him up tight as iove intoa 
child’s world again. Inan unaccountable impulse 
he jumped up and bolted for the clubhouse. 

“T guess I played too long this morning,” he acknowledged. 
“T guess I was out too late last night. I guess I don’t like 
deserted places anyway, sun or shade—not in the late after- 
noon anyway, with another night coming on. And if J don’t 
like it,’’ he questioned suddenly with a faintly ironic humor, 
“‘T wonder how Little Tyndall likes it, sitting all alone on her 
doorstep, with even the biggest bulldog ever made, waiting 
for night to come around again—so that morning can come 
round again—so that night can come round again—till the 
folks come home. Ha! I don’t have to wonder’’—he laughed 
out stridently—‘‘ because I know! I’ve been there!”’ 


ie NGING sharply at last across the dark, deserted piazza 
into the shaceneel, green-chintzed gloom of the clubhouse 
office, he paused for a brief speculative moment at the gleam- 
ing glass show case to study out the brand of an unfamiliar 
cigar. In one corner of the show case, bumping wearily 
against its prison wall, a most amazingly bewinged and be- 
spangled toy balloon attracted his attention. 

“What in the world ” he questioned. 

“Oh, just one of the favors left over from the bridge party 
yesterday,” explained the office boy. ‘“‘French—right from 
Paris, the steward said. Wind it up and touch a match to it 
and turn it loose and it plays tunes or shoots sparks or some- 
thing like that, and just before it sails away it blows up or 
something; and there’s a motter drops out that tells you 
what you are—or what you're going to be. And ” With 
ill-concealed scorn the boy reached into the case, extracted 
the gay, iridescent bauble, tinkered a single puzzled instant 
with its mechanism, and proffered it, warped and lusterless 
suddenly as a dead 
flower, to Kent’s out- 
stretched hand. ‘Kid 
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particular token tonight? A sudden twist of 
his mouth underlined the twist of his eyebrow. 
Mrs. Laramie, he acknowledged with a faint 
twinge of resentment, had been just a bit over- 
definite lately in the assertion of what she 
considered her ‘“‘claims’’ at the dance last 
week—and yesterday on the train. All reck- 
less again and zestful for adventure, he thrust 
the bauble into his pocket and started for the 
door. After all, he conceded, it was all in 
the game; men were men—and women were 
women! And everybody must look out for 
him—or her—self! Even at its best life was 
eee And at its worst, most unaccountably 
ong! 


N THE very climax of this conviction the 

steward rushed out and waylaid him on the 
steps. There was a small package in the stew- 
ard’s hand, an unmistakably squashy-looking, 
butcher-shop sort of package. ‘‘ You are giv- 
ing a dinner this evening, Mr. Kent?” queried 
the steward. 

“‘T am,” said Kent; ‘‘a birthday dinner. My own birth- 
day, to be perfectly accurate—my thirty-second birthday.” 

“‘T am afraid there has been some mistake,’’ worried the 
steward. 

“‘T agree with you perfectly,” grinned Kent. ‘It ought 
nevcr to have been allowed to procecd as far as this. My 
fifth was all right, and even my tenth—there was an exceed- 
ingly shining bicycle then, if I remember correctly. But i 

“It was the sweetbreads that I referred to,” fretted the 
“lee gaa with an extra flourish of the small package in his 

and. 

““Sweetbreads?”’ frowned Kent. 

“The butcher boy left them here,’’ deprecated the 
steward, 

“But my dinner,’”’ flared Kent, ‘‘is over at my bungalow. 
My Chinaman is getting it up. He'll have a fit at the delay. 
You don’t know Chinamen. It takes them hours and hours 
to elaborate anything. Oh, shucks!” he finished with his 
most characteristic shrug. ‘‘What’s the odds? I'll be home 
in half an hour. Here! Give them to me, and I’ll be my 
own butcher boy.” 

“But you’re riding, aren’t you?” worried the steward. 
“Tt will be awkward.” 

‘‘What’s the odds?”’ said Kent and, opening a capacious 
golf-coat pocket, shoved the package bulgingly into it and 
started for the stables. 

Already in the stable yard he glimpsed his spirited horse 
pirouctting restlessly in the stableboy’s unwonted hands. 
Between him and the faintly amusing tableau loomed the 
approaching figure of a very grim and sour-faced woman. 
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For some unaccountable reason the woman’s look rather 
specially displeased him. 

“Who in the world is that?’’ he quizzed the stableboy 
when he reached him. 

“Oh, that’s Mr. Tyndall’s housekeeper,” grinned the 
boy: ‘“She’s having supper tonight with the housekeeper 
here. Most every day she comes over for tea,” he aaded 
garrulously. ‘Some chinnin’ they do, between ’em!” 

“That,” shivered Kent, ‘‘the Tyndalls’ housekeeper? Do 
you mean to tell me,’’ he demanded, ‘‘that a poor little kid has 
got nothing but that face to look at the whole summer long?” 

“Eh? What?” puzzled the stableboy. 

At the very tip end of Kent’s toes a little shiver started and 
kept right on shivering until it reached his brain. “ By Jove!” 
he decided quite precipitously. ‘‘ Drat wasting an extravagant 
French toy on a lot of blasé grown-ups who don’t care a hang 
anyway for anything! I’ll go home by way of the Tyndalls’ 
and give it to the kid instead—just as a bit of a jolly.” 

““W-what?”’ stammered the stableboy. 

“Never mind,” said Kent quite sharply. ‘Here! Listen!” 
he added more genially. ‘‘I won’t take my horse now after 
all. But in about ten minutes bring him down to the turn. 
pike by the little bridge over the canal. I've got an errand 
to do first and can tackle it quicker across lots.” 

Booted and spurred again and clanking faintly against the 
loose pebbles of the driveway, he turned for a single recon- 
sidering instant to watch his spirited gray horse swing like a 
boat at loose mooring in the stableboy’s restraining hand, 
Then with a shrug of the shoulders, a perfectly palpable re- 
enforcement of his original impulse, he strode across the 
stable yard and jumped the rambling stone wall into a ragged 
meadow that he decided almost certainly must lead to Tyn- 
dall’s estate. 


Fg ed minutes proved the correctness of the assumption, 
Stepping out into a long, rather gloomy driveway, he 
stumbled almost instantly upon a mail box marked “Tyn- 
dall,’’ and at the first crane of his neck sighted the house itself 
looming somewhat grimly out of its gorgeous, rainbow-colored 
phlox garden. Already, in the single week’s withdrawal of 
Mrs. Tyndall’s dominant hand, the faintest possible hint of 
impending disorganization lay over it all—weeds pushing 
brazenly through the red-brick flagging of the terrace; an 
uncovered mowing machine already rusted by precipitant 
thunderstorms; a tipped-over wheelbarrow sprawling its 
forgotten load of iris roots into a ruined lettuce bed. From 
the cracked edge of a dried-up bird bath a somberly iridescent 
grackle lifted a single note of complaint. 

“The little mule!” conceded Kent in all honesty. ‘To 
choose this, when she might have had Venice. The stubborn, 
stubborn little mule! But spunky!” 

With his foot on the last doorstep of all, he realized sud- 
denly with a chuckle that he hadn’t even heard what the 

“little mule’s’’ first 
name was. Across the 
instant’s disconcertion 





stuff! Want it?” he 


sniffed. } 
“Want it?” cried 4 

Kent with precipitous 

conviction. ‘‘Why, 


I've simply got to have 
it. It’s the one last 
touch I need for my 
dinner table tonight. 
Something just a bit 
bizarre, just a bit 
startling to float un- 
expectedly from that 
great pious bunch of 
Auratum lilies that the 
gardener insists I must 
have for my center- 
piece. Oh, by the 
way,” he asked a bit 
anxiously, ‘‘did the 
orchids come for Mrs. 
Laramie? And the 
Persian petunias for 
Mrs. Dexter? Pretty 
much the same size 
bunches, were they? 
And the cigars—you’re 
sure you've got the 
right brands?” 
‘Yes, sir, every- 
thing's gone over,” in- 
sisted the office boy. 


ITH a chuckle 

not exactly 
mirthful Jasper Kent 
turned on his heel. 
‘What in the world,” 
he questioned, ‘“‘pos- 
sessed me to give a din- 
ner tonight? Laramie 
doesn’t give a hang 
about me; nor Dexter 
either, for the matter 
of that. The two 
women ” Once 
again a fretted eye- 
brow distorted the 
serene ennui of his 
face. Which one of 
them, he wondered, 











he rallied, equally sud- 
denly to the conviction 
that if everybody 
called her Little Tyn- 
dall, as appeared to be 
the case, then to all 
intents and purposes 
Little Tyndall was 
name enough for her. 
When the servant 
came to the door lhe 
would have to grina 
little perhaps just to 
confirm the airy cas- 
ualness of it all, but 
beyond that, what 
more simple than just 
to say: ‘Oh, by the 
way, is Little Tyndall 
around anywhere?” 


HE big brass 

knocker certainly 
yielded to his hand 
with unrepelling genial- 
ity, the emphasis of his 
summons echoing al- 
most with an accent 
of expectancy through 
the cavernous, dark- 
wainscoted hall that 
loomed vaguely in the 
half light through the 
screen door. Once 
again he knocked, 
however, and again 
and yet again, witliout 
eliciting any response. 
Then suddenly at his 
most peremptory and 
authoritative knock 
of all he sensed a 
somewhat precipitous 
blur of white on the 
stairs. 

“Is—is ”’ he be- 
gan just a bit impa- 
tiently. Then, “I've 
got a bal—a bal —— 
and found himself star- 








wit a | 





would claim the ab- 
surd Parisian bauble 
in his hand as her 


ing instead, with 
dropped jaw, into the 


IN AN ABSOLUTE CHAOS OF BEWILDERMENT HE STARED DOWN AT THE SHUDDERING LITTLE FIGURE 
BESIDE HIM. WHAT IN THE WORLD WAS HE EXPECTED TO DO, HE WONDERED 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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PHOTO, BY CHARLES WARRINGTON 
DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS SHOWS US A FEW 
ENTICING GLIMPSES FROM HIS LATEST 
ACHIEVEMENT, ‘‘THE THIEF OF BAGDAD”? 


BELIEF that mere bigness pays is 
one of the heritages of the films from 
the show business. It was taken 
over bodily by the motion pictures 
along with various superstitions, cus- 
toms and fixed ideas about the tastes 
of the public. We use carloads of 
<4} lumber and tons of plaster, and em- 
ploy almost countless workmen in building our biggest sets; 
and yet often they are used only in flashes. The proportion 
is, | believe, about one to twenty; that is to say, for every 
twenty feet of film used in depicting big scenes we have 
about four hundred feet of more intimate material where 
most of the time only a simple room or part of a room is nec- 
essary. This, though of more solid construction, is similar 
to stage scenery. 

Yet I believe that most of the big building is necessary. 
Indeed I venture to predict that a thousand years from now 
anyone who wishes to give on whatever may represent the 
screen of that day a picture of New York life in 1924, 
whether of society or of the slums, or both, will begin with a 
view, even if it is only a flash, of the lower Manhattan of 
today with its towering structures. The creative artist of 
2924 will feel that any picture of the life of the great city of 
ten centuries before must necessarily give at least a hint 
of the narrow streets turned into cafions by the cliff-like 
skyscrapers and of the antlike existence of the millions of 
people, antlike by comparison with the soaring buildings 
they have piled up. So in 
order to re-create the New 
York of 1924 for the screen 
enthusiasts of 2924, it will 
be necessary to do a great 
deal of big building. 

The New Yorkers of to- 
day, even if they live on 
Long Island or in West- 
chester and fancy they are 
in the country, are subject 





to the pulse beats and life 
vibrations that make for 
what looks at a distance like 


an antlike existence. The 
huge city, stretching out its 
far-reaching tentacles, orders 
the lives of the people and 
makes them hurry, just as it 
dominates and overshadows 
them. Therefore it seems to 
me that the supposed drama 
which is to be released in 
2924 on Broadway or wher- 
ever the first-run houses of 
that day are, will begin by a 
“long shot” of high build- 
Ings, 

Such a long shot of an 
opening scene in town or 
country is needed when be- 
ginning to depict the life of 
another age. To approach it 
gradually is to invest it with 
an impressiveness which en- 
genders respect and perhaps 
some awe. If great states- 
men, financiers and rulers, 
or even our own bankers, 
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were readily accessible, and all we 
had to do was to knock on the door 
and enter after a hearty ‘‘Come 
in,” we would have less respect for 
their greatness. We get our impres- 
sions from the outer offices, from the 
persons we must talk to first. If 
we came suddenly upon a football 
scrimmage, saw nothing but the play 
at that second, and did not know 
what teams were playing and which 
side was ahead, it would not be 
particularly interesting. 

Obviously this applies to efforts to 
give the flavor of life to another age, 
to spectacles and to big pictures 
generally. Indeed it seems to me 
that here is to be found an answer 
to a question which I have been 
asked again and again: Why all this 
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Why Big Pictures 


Better Stories—Better Acting—Better Sets 
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‘WHEN I UNDERTOOK TODO A PICTURE 
WITH THE ARABIAN NIGHTS AS A SET- 
TING, I DID SO BECAUSE I THOUGHT * 
IT WOULD APPEAL TO THE KIDS AND 
THE KID IN US ALL’”’ 










building of elaborate sets which make your 
costs so great and necessarily entail so much 
waste ? 

Long before I was in the motion pictures, the 
costs were kept down by avoiding building and 
by hurrying photography. There is a story of 
those days of a company operating in the East. 
They stole scenes whenever possible. They 
would go into a suburb and, without ringing 
the doorbell, make use of a porch or garden. 
On one occasion they tore up a fence for the 
purpose of a comedy, and when the outraged 
housewife rushed out to protest, the combina- 
tion director and cameraman handed her some 
tickets for the theater—really a store—where 
the picture was to be shown. There was then 
no long interval between the taking of a pic- 
ture and the release. The complicated business 
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HE winter had been a hard one. On 
Bear Mountain the snow lay three feet 
along the open slope—five and six feet 
deep in the hollows where it had 
drifted before the driving winds. And 
now, on the twelfth of March, it was 
falling again, thick flakes that settled 
in soft masses on the drifts beneath. 

From her window Ruth Bentley strained her eyes 
to the falling curtain of snow. It grew to a flurry as 
she watched. She could not make out even the line 
of wall across the way where the road passed the house 
in its zigzag course down the mountain to Berwick, 
five miles distant as the crow flies. From the window 
to the gully beyond the road lay the unbroken ex- 
panse of snow, covering stone wall and road with 
even level. No team had passed the house for days. 
This new storm would soon blot out the faint tracks in the 
drifts of the travel that had long gone by. A roaring wind 
swept down the mountain, shook the house and drove the 
snow across the window. Her eyes on the flurrying air shone 
with quick light. She would go out there in the midst of it— 
-battle with the wind and feel the wet snow in her face. 

She turned, her look glowing. She would put on her thick 
scarf and heavier shoes and follow the path to the barn and 
see if Jim had finished milking. The path had been kept 
open through the successive storms, and it stretched tempt- 
ingly between the piled-up drifts on either side, like a tunnel 
of escape for her. She drew a quick breath, and her glance 
on the driving snow lingered a little and a gentle smile 
irradiated it. No, she would not go out there in the 
storm. The doctor had warned her. She listened to 
the kettle humming on the stove behind her. 

She could barely see the path now through the drifting 
gusts. The whole yard was shut off; only near the house the 
latticework Jim had put up for her roses last spring stood 
half ghostly in the snow, and in the sheltered corner of the 
porch there the little cedar tree he had brought down from 
the mountain at Christmastime showed green. The flakes 
that eddied in rested on the branching twigs like fluffs of 
pop corn. It would be covered to the tip by morning if the 
storm kept up; it would stand there, a little white tree 
shrouded from head to foot in its garment of snow. 








T HAD seemed foolish to bring it down from the moun- 

tain just for her and Jim; it would have’ seemed foolish to 
anyone but Jim; but he had understood. He had strapped 
on his snowshoes and gone up the mountain and cut it and 
brought it down, and they had trimmed it together. Then 
they sat by the fire watching it in the light—dreaming of 
next Christmas when the child would be with them. Her 
eyes on the little tree glowed to it and grew thoughtful. Her 
fingers on the window counted, checking off the months— 
May, June, July—one, two, three. . Eight months 
from May to Christmas—the child would be watching the 
shining tree with them and laughing and clapping her hands. 

Her own hands, pressed on the sill of the window, grew 
quiet. No, she would not go out in the storm that tempted 
her. She would take good care of herself and the life she 
shielded. Her thought ran back a year—a year and more. It 
had been her life or the child’s a year ago, and no one was at 
fault; but she had never forgotten Jim’s face looking down 
at the child that could not live. 

The kettle behind her hummed slowly. She turned with 
absent look. She was seeing Jim’s other face—the night of 
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the Prom, when they had danced till morning and stood for 
a minute by the open window looking up to the stars. 

His glance sought hers an instant and brought the stars 
down to her. ‘You are homesick too,’’ he said quietly, 
“like me.” 

She gazed at him, startled. 

He bent till his lips brushed hers and laughed. ‘“‘ Homesick 
for the earth and the sky,”’ he said contentedly. ‘We will 
live in the country and have a houseful of children.”’ 

This was the way Jim asked her to marry him. 

They had danced the last dance and gone home through 
the cool dawn; and the next day Jim rearranged his course 
in college, changing over to the scientific department and 
special work in chemistry and a final year at the agricul- 
tural school. And they had bought the farm with a Federal 
mortgage and stocked it and refitted the house. There was 
a furnace that defied the cold even on days like this, and a 
bathroom, and running water for the stock. They had not 
wanted for comforts. She looked across to where the radio 
set and telephone connected them with the outside world. 

There had seemed strangely little need of the outside 
world. Life on the farm was always an adventure, full of 
wonder and things happening, not dead and stuffy and stale 
like the treadmill of city life, eternally grinding money-and- 
work, work-and-money—always money, because in the city 
nothing can be had without money. But things happened in 
the country, things they both cared for, that could not be 
bought with money—the sky and clouds, forever changing, 
the earth springing to life, running rivulets of water, trees 
in bud and bloom. The trees cut there beyond the 
drifts would be covered with blossoms in May—and in May 
the child was coming. Her heart leaped—in May the trees 
would be filled with blossoms and birds singing. How she 
had feasted that first spring at the waking of the earth—the 
fluting of redwings by the swamp, the call and creaking of 
the grackles in the locusts, bare up there in the snow, the 
first-heard bluebird calling—till it flashed to wings and dis- 
appeared—meadow larks and robins, and orioles swinging 
in the orchard, the branches faintly green—then pink buds 
among the leaves—then open flame till the hills ran fire and 
the air stirred with perfume. 

Jim was going to set the peach orchard over there on the 
south slope. She could barely see the outline of the slope 
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SHE HAD 
NEVER FOR- 
GOTTEN JIM’S 
FACE LOOK- 
ING DOWN AT 
THE CHILD 
THAT COULD 
NOT LIVE 


through the flying snow, but she could see the blos- 
soms and smell their fragrance. Jim would set the 
orchard there where she could see it from her window 
while she worked. She would look up and see it. . . . 

The kettle on the stove behind her boiled over and 
fizzed, and she hastened to it. There was a step in 
the shed, the sound of snow being stamped off, and 
Jim was in the doorway. 

She looked up quickly. He had taken off his wet 
coat and he came in ruddy and cold, exhaling life. 

‘No supper?” he asked teasingly. Then he opened 
his arms and laughed. She was surrounded with the 


earth and sky. I 


HEN supper was done and the fire roaring up 

the chimney, defying the roar outside, Jim tuned 

in the radio and they listened with a sense of the 

great company east and west gathered on the snow-bound 
hills, listening with them. 

Now the room was quiet again, only for the storm against 
the window and the occasional snapping of a log. The fire 
had settled to steady glow. 

She brought her workbasket to the low chair by the table 
and took out a piece of white stuff and spread it on her lap. 

He looked over to it. ‘‘What’s that—what are you mak- 
ing?” 

‘“‘Just a dress—a christening robe, I think. Yes; it isa 
christening robe,”’ she decided. She held it up. 

“T thought you didn’t have to make things; you said you 
had enough—a drawerful of things.” He moved his hand. 

“Yes; I have.’”’ She smiled a little, smoothing the fine 
stuff under her fingers. “It’s just a tribute to her—some- 
thing all her own, made just for her.” 

She looked up and stopped, and he smiled. 

“And her name shall be Abigail!’’ he said. 

‘‘No—Grace, I think. If it is a girl.” 

“TI thought you said so—‘ just for her,’”’ he quoted. 

“Did I?”’ Her look was tender, and she smiled again, 
smoothing the stuff under her fingers. 

The wind was rising—blowing a gale across the house. 
They turned and listened. He reached for his pipe. 

“Put on more wood, Jim.”’ She gave a little shiver. 

He brought the wood and rearranged the sticks that 
smoked a second in a downward draft; then the flame rushed 
up the chimney and roared again. 

She watched it with quiet eyes. No, she did not need to 
sew. Some day, when the snow was gone, she would bring 
down the little garments from the drawer and wash and air 
them. Sometime in April she would do it—before she went 
down to the hospital. The doctor wanted her to come early, 
yes—two weeks early at least, he said. He had made ar- 
rangements for her in the hospital. There must be no risk 
this time, he told her. There would be danger in any case, 
even if things went well, and she must be there early. She 
mused on it, looking into the fire. ; 

But she was not thinking of the danger. She was seeing 
the child’s head on Jim’s arm. . A startled look 
crossed her face, and she leaned back. Her hands came to- 
gether a minute in quick clasp; then they loosened, and she 
seemed to listen to the wind. . The startled look left 
her face slowly—only a little question remained in it, like a 
shadow, as she listened to the wind and the sound of the 
storm. She glanced across the table. : 

Jim, his pipe in his fingers, sat bent a little forward, |s 
face thoughtful. She liked to watch him like this, forgetful 
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of her—miles away, a boy’s face with the man’s strength 
showing through. : 
She breathed a little sigh of content. 

He looked across. ‘‘ Tired?” he said. 

‘““No—just happy.” 

He smiled and leaned forward and lighted his pipe. Then 
he stood by the mantel, looking down at her, watching her 
hands. In the hallway they could hear the collie, stretched 
across the door, breathe heavily and the sleet sting on the 
window. 

‘Better let Shep sleep inside tonight,”’ he said. 

“Yes,’’ She stirred slightly. Her face held again the 
startled look—as if it listened. 

“\ car could not get through tonight, could it?’ she said 
quickly. 

He turned and looked at her. 

“From Berwick, I mean,’ she explained. 


He laughed gently. ‘‘You must be dreaming, child. No 
car will get through to us for six weeks yet; maybe not 
then—worst drifts in twenty years.”’ 


“Ves,” A sigh that escaped did not reach him. 


E LEANED forward and knocked his pipe on the and- 
iron and cleaned it and took up the book they were 
reading together. He found the place, and his voice went on 
with even rhythm to the overtone of the roar in the chimney. 
But she did not hear the words he read. The startled look 
in her face was deepening. Now and then her glance sought 
the quiet figure across the table, as if it asked a bewildered 
question under and through the rhythm of the words. 

The clock struck ten and he put down the book and 
stretched his arms. ‘‘I’ll take a look at the stock; then we'll 
go to bed.” 

She watched him light the lantern and open the door to 
the hallway. Shep sprang up and barked, and they went out 
together, and she heard them in the shed, Jim talking to the 
dog as he drew on his heavy boots and put on his coat and 
cap. Then his voice receded through the storm along the 
path. She could hear the dog’s bark, muffled by the snow. 

Suddenly her hand clenched a little. She got up with quick 
step and crossed to the table where the telephone stood and 
calledanumber sharply. Her face grew pale as she waited. 
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Presently the doctor's voice responded, quiet and reassur- 
ing. Then she spoke swiftly and waited again, her distending 
eyes on the wall over the clock unseeing, her face listening 
breathless to the voice that traveled, quiet and unhurried, 
through the storm. 

She was not to worry, it told her. She imagined things and 
the storm made her nervous; but she was not to worry. 
Tomorrow, when the storm let up, she could come down to 
Berwick. No use trying to get through tonight. No one 
could get through tonight, man or beast. He was at the 
hospital himself, waiting for a sleigh to take him home—had 
been waiting since dark; probably have to spend the night 
there—his car stalled; no street cars running; the whole 
town tied up. . Then his voice questioned her again 
and reassured her, and she hung up the receiver, curiously 
comforted. 

Yes, she had imagined it. Of course she imagined it. 
Then a start caught her, and she bit her lip. Her hand 
gripped on the edge of the table, and she stood staring before 
her. After a moment the color came back to her face. She 
moved and picked up the bit of sewing from the table and 
looked at it. Her fingers folded it gently and put it in the 
basket. 

When Jim came in, brushing off snow, she sat gazing into 
the fire, her hands folded in her lap. He came over to the 
blaze and held out his hands to it. 

“Regular blizzard!”’ he said. ‘‘Not quite so cold, but 
snowing hard.” 

“‘Ts everything all right out there?’’ She asked the ques- 
tion quietly, to put off asking any other question. Nota 
word to Jim. 

‘‘Everything snug as a drum,” he said contentedly. 
“That new siding makes things tight; and the floor in old 
Tobey’s stall—Tobey’s got a regular parlor.”’ 

She looked up quickly—her face was pale again. ‘‘Could 
Tobey get through, do you think?” 

“‘Get through that floor? Not much,” he laughed. 

“‘Through—to Berwick, I mean.” 

He stared at her; then the stare broke. He came over and 
knelt by her.. “What is it, Ruth?” 

“‘Nothing—maybe nothing. I called up Doctor Homer. 
He said—I imagine things with the storm.’’ Their eyes met 
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gravely. ‘“‘Suppose I don’t imagine,’’ she whispered, ‘‘could 
Tobey make it?”’ 

“Make it!’’ He laughed. ‘Of course he could make it.” 
He stood up. ‘‘He’s done it a dozen times this winter.” 

“Yes; but—it’s a bad night.” 

“Don’t you worry.’’ His hand was on her shoulder. ‘‘ We 
can get to Berwick all right if we have to. But’’—his be- 
wildered look turned to her—‘‘it’s not to be in March—it’s 
in May.”’ His hand whirled to the blustering storm and 
they listened. ‘‘ Not much May about that,’’ he said. 

She leaned against him, her eyes quiet. ‘‘It’s all right,” 
she murmured. “Of course it’s all right; only I just 
fancied 46 

‘Well, you fancy something else for a few weeks longer !”’ 
He laughed, and his hand patted her shoulder. 

But she did not see the look in his eyes above her head, 
listening to the wind cut there, measuring its strength. 


IIT 


IM was shaking down the furnace; the jar seemed to 

shake the whole house. Would he never finish? 
And now he was putting on coal. 

He glanced at her sharply as he came up the stairs. She 
was leaning back in her chair, her face very pale. She 
nodded without speaking, and he turned quickly. 

“All right! Take you down—in ten minutes.” 

She watched him bring blankets and spread them by the 
fire, and fill the hot-water bags and get out her heavier coat 
and muffler. Then she heard him whistling in the shed and 
presently the jingle of quick bells and old Tobey’s stamping 
hoofs on the boards of the shed floor. Jim had driven under 
the shed; that would make it easier to get to the sleigh. She 
had dreaded getting out to the sleigh in the storm. She 
needed all her strength, every ounce of strength. She would 
not let the storm beat them! How quiet Jim’s voice 
was, soothing the horse. 

He came in laughing and glowing and cast a glance at the 
blankets by the fire and went through to the next room. 
When he came out a mattress sprawled over his shoulders, 
trailing on either side and tripping him. 





(Continued on Page 149) 





THEN SUDDENLY SHE KNEW THE SLED WAS GOING SWIFTLY. THE LITTLE CEDARS SPED PAST HER—HEMLOCK WITH HEAVY SNOW BRANCHES 
BRUSHED HER FACE—AND AHEAD IN THE THILLS jim’s BENT BACK PUSHED ON 
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. IS indeed difficult for the visitor to the 
Florence of today, that city of noisy provin- 
4) cialism, with its crowded pavements, its com- 
monplace shops, its cinemas and tramcars 
unceasingly clanging down even the narrow- 
est streets, to imagine what life there was like 
Brus when it was truly the City of Flowers anda 
Unibet mids] center of artistic and intellectual endeavor; 
when Lorenzo de’ Medici was an inspiration and a power. 
Without Florence and the Renaissance, what kind of world 
should we be living in today? And without Leonardo da Vinci, 
how much less effective would Florence and the Renaissance 
have been! 

In order to bring out this point some dates are necessary. 
Leonardo da Vinci was born in 1452, Michael Angelo in 1475 
and Raphael in 1483. Both Michael Angelo and Raphael 
were influenced by him; among his closest contemporary 
friends was Botticelli—born in 1444—and no one could be a 
friend of Leonardo's without taking color from him. 










Let us come to the main facts. Leonardo, a love child, 
was born at Vinci, near Empoli, the son of a lawyer and a 
peasant irl. True to the saying which endows love children 
with special beauty, strength and even good fortune, the boy 
ey up to be remarkable in every way and welcome wherever 
he went. 

His aptitude for drawing and modeling led his father to 
place him in the studio of Andrea Verrocchio, or Andrew of 
the True Eye, an artist of special repute in Florence and 
possessed of a variousness that was strangely common at 
that ti i’, for he was painter, goldsmith, sculptor and in- 
structor in one. He is also among the little group of masters 
whose i; me rests more upon what they did not do than what 
they ii. Giorgione, from whom almost every picture has 
now In taken away by this and that expert, is another. 
Leonrdo Smiled, Michael Angelo Scowled 

NDIED, were it not for the delicious little boy with a dol- 


phin 


in the Palazzo Vecchio in Florence, and the glorious 
squ 


ian statue of the chieftain, Bartolommeo Colleoni, in 


Venice, which no one doubts, Verrocchio might almost be 
thou; it to have spent his life in instruction. School of 
Verroc hio is all that most curators of galleries will con- 
ae ull, the story goes that the picture of the Baptism of 

‘rist, attributed frankly to Verrocchio in the Uffizi, and 
paint«« during Leonardo’s term in the studio, owes the angels 
on the left to the youthful but capable hand of the pupil, 


and that the master, recognizing a beauty and a power supe- 


" to his own, vowed never himself to paint again. 

, onardo is known to have remained in Verrocchio’s studio 

intil, in 1477, he was, as Michael Angelo was to be, a few 

aad t later, taken into the service of the enlightened, mighty 

a enign Lorenzo de’ Medici, who was only three years his 
nior. So little exact knowledge have we of Leonardo in 
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Head of Christ 
in the Brera, 
Milan. It is 
' supposed to be 
a study for the 
head in the 
Last Supper. 


conardo da Vinci wees: 


By E. V. Lucas 


those days, and fatality seems so steadily to have followed 
his work, that it is impossible to say what he painted and 
where it is. Perhaps the only absolutely authentic large work 
from his hand, executed while he was still in Florence, is the 
unfinished Adoration of the Magi at the Uffizi, which was 
going to be one of the loveliest pictures in the world. 

Leonardo did not remain a Florentine as intimately as his 
friend Botticelli, who spent much of his life and genius in 
devotion to the Medici family and in exalting their glory. 
In fact, at the age of thirty-one, on the invitation of ‘Il 
Moro,” as Lodovico Sforza, Duke of Milan, was called, he 
moved to Lombardy, and it is as a Milanese that we think 
of him, and as the head of the Lombardy school of painting. 
But in Florence his boyhood and youth and young manhood 
were spent and it was there that in the company of the best 
intellects his ambition grew. 

When he left it his head teemed with every project; but 
it would seem to have been chiefly as an architect that 
Leonardo appealed to his new master, for the first great work 
on which we know him to have been engaged was the plans for 
the enlargement and beautification of that marvelous strong- 
hold, the Castello of Milan. But all that one is shown of 
decoration that might be from Leonardo’s own hand is one 
ceiling. He was also instructed to prepare a monument to 
Francesco Sforza and progressed so far that the model for it, 
twenty-six feet high, was on view in one of the courtyards 
of the Castello in 1493, But it was never finished, any more 
than the Adoration of the Magi was finished. It was to 
have surpassed the Donatello equestrian statue of Gatta- 
melata in Padua and Verrocchio’s Colleoni in Venice; but 
instead, it gradually disintegrated and is no more. Such was 
Leonardo's “fiery particle’? that only rarely could he com- 
plete. The tragedy of it! 

Indeed, although he was so different in temperament and 
so much more kindly and human in this matter of accepting 
more commissions than he could carry out, and leaving be- 
hind him a tale of magnificent beginnings or fragments, 
Leonardo resembled his great rival, Michael Angelo. Like 
Michael Angelo, his intellect and his ambition were too great 
to be manageable. Both were sculptors as well as painters; 
architects as well as draftsmen; writers as well as engi- 
neers; soldiers as well as mystics. Both were unmarried. 
Both fell into the, power of princes, and capricious princes to 
boot. But where the disappointed Michael Angelo scowled, 
Leonardo smiled; where Michael Angelo uttered bitter 
words and brooded in melancholy scorn, Leonardo plunged 
hopefully and cheerfully into new projects. If Michael An- 
gelo began so much and finished so little, it was because he 
was proud, intractable and instant to take offense; but with 
Leonardo it was because he thought of something else more 
alluring to do. 


Among the commissions which he accepted but did not 
persevere with was as architect to assist in the design and 
building of Milan cathedral; and it is rather an odd thing to 
realize that Leonardo never saw the cathedral as we see it at 
all. In his day there was no facade, no central pinnacle, 
probably little to be seen but scaffolding. His death occurred 
in 1519, and the present cathedral was not consecrated 
until 1577. The lovely central spire was built between 
1759 and 1769; the facade, between 1616 and 1809; the 
pinnacles belong to the nineteenth century, and the bronze 
doors to the twentieth! Milan would not be a city essential 
to the connoisseur of the greatest painting were it not for 
Leonardo da Vinci. But the presence there of his Last Supper 
lifts it to the highest place, and this work, which he did in- 
deed finish, but which time has dealt cruelly with, dates from 
1494, the time when, I imagine, he ought to have been put- 
ting Francesco Sforza into imperishable bronze. I used the 
word ‘‘fatality”’ just now, and really there is no other—the 
early pictures lost; the Adoration unfinished; the monument 
never completed; the cathedral work abandoned; the cas- 
tello work only partly done; the Palazzo Vecchio battle fresco 
ruined; the Mona Lisa stolen from the Louvre; and the Last 
Supper injured by exposure and neglect by Napoleon’s sol- 
diers, and repainted! 


The Last Supper 


UT the Last Supper, in spite of its vicissitudes, is still a 

work majestic and touching. Its color may not be what 
it was; a door cut in a wall that should have been held so 
sacred cuts also into the lower part of the picture; the con- 
ditions under which it is seen may be unsatisfactory, if not 
irritating, for all religion has gone, and instead there are 
turnstiles and an entrance fee and the usual custodian greedy 
for your umbrella. But, none the less, it remains the most 
dramatic, the most affecting of all representations of the 
most tragic incident in history. Whatever has happened to 
impair the picture, the artist’s conception is as it was— 
the room, the landscape, the grouping, the moment. It is 
the most wonderful blend of movement and repose; as a 
whole, such a harmony of peace; in detail, so disquietingly 
restless. 

The moment chosen follows upon Christ’s statement that 
one of those present was to betray Him—and here let me say 
that the drawing of Christ’s left hand is a marvel, never re- 
peated by any of the copyists. It was usual among painters 
of the Last Supper—and very shortsighted of them—to set 
— in marked isolation on the other side of the table. 

eonardo did no such facile thing; indeed, it is possible for 
people to differ as to which of these agitated men Judas is. 
I imagine him to be that questioning dark one at Christ’s 
side who had left his seat to protest his loyalty; but that is 
not inevitable. , 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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A RAG, A SACK, AND A HANK OF 
WOOL IS THE CLOTHING OF THIS 
MONTENEGRIN WOMAN. IN THE 
BACKGROUND CAN BE SEEN 
CHILDREN WHO ARE BEING 
CARED FOR BY THE AMERICANS 


schools, and I sat in the 
Tuileries Gardens absorbed 
in the splendor of the autumn 
flower display. On every 
hand stretched long ribbons of 
gorgeous color, less like flower 
ke broad sweeps of a painter’s 
brush. Romping down the main pathway 
came a group of black-pinafored, vivacious 
French school boys and girls, and I turned 
from the beauty of the flowers to the more 
fascinating spectacle of children at play. I 
watched themas they ran and shouted around 
the pink marble arch which Napoleon Bona- 
parte erected to his early glories, and suddenly I perceived that 
they were playing a game of which Bonaparte himself would 
highly have approved. They were playing war. They hada 
commander, officers, poilus, and on the side lines they had girl 
comrades who were valiantly serving as stretcher bearers and 
Red Cross nurses. 

Near me sat a white-haired old man, a little bent, but gallant 
still, with the red ribbon of the Legion of Honor decorating his 
buttonhole. He, too, watched the children, and then he looked 
at me with a smile, half sad and half cynical, as if to say: 
“But I thought we had changed all that.”’ 

We all thought so during the war and for some time after, 
for if the calamity of 1914 taught us anything at all it was 
the necessity of educating children away from war instead of 
towards it as of old. I know of no country where that ambition 
was not aroused. Everywhere it was realized that it is in com- 
mon schools more than in parliaments that public policies of 
the future are framed, and that whatever propaganda young 
children absorb will inevitably show itself, ten to twenty years 
later, in law and politics. Unfortunately the lesson has, in 
most countries, been forgotten, or at least no way for its 
complete application has been found. 

Still there is working, in the unpromising mixture of world 
affairs, a certain leaven of peace. In spite of the chaotic state 
of Europe, in spite of burning hates bred by lost territories and 
disputed frontiers, in spite of the fact that the schools are 
filled with war orphans and poverty-stricken children of war- 
mutilated men, these children, millions of them, are gradually 
assimilating a new gospel of peace and good will. They are 
learning it, in many cases, against the will of teachers and 
parents; but they are learning just the same, thanks largely to 
the work of Americans—the same Americans who are accused 
of holding selfishly aloof from the Old World’s woe. 





Peace ts Temporary, Europeans Think 


OR the past three years I have lived in Europe, and.as far as 

I was permitted I have gone to school. I have sat in class- 
rooms and, even to better purpose, I have talked with ministers 
of education, teachers and children in the public schools of 
England, France, Germany, Italy, Czecho-Slovakia and Ru- 
mania. In all these countries the children are playing war, but 
in most of them they are playing peace too. 

It is only fair to say for Europe that the difficulties in the 
way of reconstructing education have been and still are almost 
insurmountable. Poverty is widespread, building is difficult, 
and everywhere the seething tide of politics has swept over and 
drowned most projects of reform. Above all, few Europeans 
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The Children’ (crusade for Peace 


really believe that the peace, so dearly won, is a per- 
manent peace. Not believing, how can they teach their 


children ? 


In Germany no thought seems farther from the public 


mind than permanent peace. 


In Germany not only 


natiogal animosities, but local quarrels are so bitter that 
some states actually refuse to accept the passports 


recognized by others. 


This unfortunate state of mind is reflected in the 
German schools, for, as everyone knows, in Germany 
the public school is very closely allied to politics and 
government. Teachers are servants of the state, they 
are held strictly accountable to the state, and their only 


HERE IS A LITTLE GIRL IN 
MONTENEGRO BUSILY EN- 
GAGED AT HER TASKS 


bellicose school in- 
struction, and the 
higher the schools 
the more bellicose the 
instruction becomes. 

The war has done 
little to improve and 
it has done much to 
impair school condi- 
tions in the old 
empire. Pre-war 
Germany was a fed- 
eration of states 
dominated, it is true, 
by Prussia—but 
nevertheless retain- 
ing a certain degree 
of local autonomy. 
Prussia and the 
northern states were 
generally Protestant, 
Bavaria and the 
south generally 
Catholic, and the 
schools in each 


intellectual free- 
dom is within the 
limits laid down 
by the ministry of 
education. Hav- 
ing a life tenure, 
they are in a posi- 
tion to control the 
minds of the chil- 
dren without the 
least regard to 
the opinions of the 
parents. The most 
peace-loving Ger- 
man father and 
mother must con- 
sign their chil- 
dren to the most 


NOG, THIS 
TURKISH BOY 
IS NOT AGIRL. 
HE WEARS 
THESE BRAIDS 
IN MEMORY 
OF HIS TWO 
SISTERS WHO 
DIED 


By RHETA CHILDE DorR 


locality reflected the ethical ideals of the people. In all schools 
of course, the military ideal predominated. In all, the main 
object was a military efficiency dedicated to the perpetual 
service of the empire. All German children were turned out 
machines or, rather, cogs in the great German machine. Ag 
for German girls, they, too, were trained to be cogs, social 
domestic and industrial. 

German children are still being turned out cogs, but there 
is no longer a well-oiled, standardized machine into which 
they can automatically be slipped. The German Empire has 
become a nominal republic administered by a central govern. 
ment which has little promise of permanence or stability, The 
result is chaos, and it may be that we shall see, within a short 
time, the new German Republic split up into a number of small 
states, perhaps even into the thirty-eight ‘‘Germanys” of the 
Middle Ages. No one who has not seen it at close hand can 
picture the confusion into which the once powerful Germany 
has been thrown. . 


‘Reverence for Royalty Still 1s Taught 


HE schools have suffered so many radical revolutions that 

I marvel that children retain any power of consecutive 
thinking. The first minister of education after the overthrow of 
the empire was a communist, and all he did, apparently, was to 
abolish God, morality and the state. Fortunately for young 
Germany his tenure was short. The next minister of education, 
a socialist, abolished history, because it glorified kings and 
capitalists and other institutions abominable in the sight of 
Marxians. This man also disappeared in good time, but not be- 
fore a large number of schools enjoyed one grand bonfire day in 
which thousands of history books were immolated. But in scores 
and hundreds of schools, some of which I have visited, the old 
dynastic histories are taught and the worship of war lords con- 
tinues. Since scores and hundreds of teachers still ardently 
believe in the old. order, and since there is no settled govern- 
ment to curb their ardor, you can see that this must be so. 

Anniversaries are great occasions in Europe, and in the 
Germany still smarting from recent defeat they celebrate more 
than ever the victories of 1870 and 1871. On Sedan Day, so 
I was told in Berlin, royal busts and pictures are brought out 
from lumber rooms and installed in old places of honor. “We 
didn’t really destroy them,”’ it was explained; “after all they 
are works of art.’? Behind closed doors and drawn blinds 
ceremonies of homage are held, the children making deep 
obeisances to their erstwhile rulers. 

Special prayers are asked in behalf of ‘‘the tired old man at 
Doorn,”’ whose dearest wish of dying on the battlefield was so 
cruelly denied him. Postcards and telegrams from the ex: 
Kaiser and the ex-Crown Prince used to be received and read 
on these occasions, and these must have been powerful propa- 
ganda in behalf of another Der Tag. I am not sure that 
Lusitania Day as well as Sedan Day is celebrated in German 
schools, but it is quite certain that the sinking of the Lusitania 
is placed before German children as a noble and symbolic 
gesture, like, for example, the Boston Tea Party. That Ger- 
many really won the war, and lost the peace only through the 
treachery of the Allies, and especially ‘the lying promises ol 


(Continued on Page 167) 
TWO DAUGHTERS OF SERBIA HAVE LAID ASIDE THEIR 


TERRA COTTA WATER JUGS LONG ENOUGH TO POSE 
FOR A PICTURE 






PUNT AARAPHS USED BY COURTESY OF AMERICAN REO CROSS 
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AN HOUR LATER THE STOKER HAD A FIT OF COUGHING, A GULPING, SHAKING COUGH; 


THERE WASN’T A TRACE OF HIM. 


mg] YOU look at it one way, this bit 
of human comedy was acted out 
on a very small stage, a mere 
twelve-by-fourteen sea raft, 
strung about and buoyed by 
empty casks. Or else you can 
take for scene the whole flat of 

= Geis! the South Pacific; long, sluggish 
swells; a white sun burning into the blue-paraso! 
spread of the sky. There were eight in the cast— 
on that raft. It was three days ago. 

Or, rather, it was nine days ago that the aged 
and overburdened collier, the Water Lily, had 
wallowed out of Sydney harbor and twelve hundred miles on 
her way to Manila Bay. The typhoon played with her two 
days. So it was three days ago, after all—three days since 
the battered old coal scuttle, with a serious list to starboard, 
decks awash, funnel and bridge torn out, had stuck her nose 
under a mountain of sea and slid on down to the bottom. 

Pity, too, for the storm was over then. Pity that she gave 
so little warning. Only the little group which was watching 
the ship's carpenter, Smoky Joe Bridell, rig that raft got off. 
There was Job Nichols, a couple of husky yellow-headed 
Swedish stokers who were on relief, the Chinese cook, who 
had come up to strap on a big tin box of provisions, and the 
frst officer’s wife and her kid. 








“THERE was one other. In the mad moment after the 
. plunge they found a huge deck hand named Griff 
Rierson, a fierce and yet child-minded creature, clutching 
at a bit of rope which trailed from the raft, while he kept 
afloat on some sort of flimsy crate. 7 
_,.noky Joe and Nichols kicked him away again and again. 
here wasn’t room for that hulk or food enough. But he 
made them understand finally that his crate was full of 
booze. ‘T’ll give yer a drink,’”’ he shouted every time he got 
his head up. So they yanked him aboard, blood trickling 
rom where Nichols’ boot had split his lip and his mop of red 
hair soaked over his eyes. 


THEY KNEW NOW -— 


The Monster 


STEPHEN MOREHOUSE 
T/ustration by Harvey ‘Dunn 


He lay flat on his back on the raft and laughed inanely. 
‘Now I'll give yer a drink.’’ He had clung to the crate. 

But they had already taken a drink. Later, after that 
first desperate day, clinging, half-submerged, fighting for 
breath and warmth while the sea went mad, they took drinks 
steadily, the stokers, too, until they were shapeless lumps 
which stirred only to curse and quarrel and drink again. 

The Chinese cook didn’t drink though, not even after the 
immediate peril was over and the sun was warm. He sat on 
the edge of the raft, like a ragged Buddha, and stared through 
the cracks of his eyes across the heaving plane of the sea— 
green water until farther it was blue and then gray and then 
faintly purple under the shadow of the horizon. He seemed 
unaware of the present, barely alive. 

Yet he was alive and quite aware, could have told exactly 
how many biscuit Smoky Joe had taken out of that box. 

Smoky must have known that Tai Huan was aware, and 
also he must have noted, blinking in a lucid moment out of 
reddened eyes, the queer way Tai’s hands were folded in the 
waistline bunches of his shirt. For he said, ‘‘Hey, there, 
China boy, lend us yer knife. Gotta cut a hole in this 
blasted belt.” 

The cook shifted his gaze. “No gottee knife, M’ser 
Smokee. No catch 'em knife before get away. Too bad.” 

“Ye're a heathen liar.” Smoky Joe glared a moment 
until, as the raft dipped, his body lurched sideways. He 


AVERY 





AND WHEN THE LIGHT CAME 


sprawled asleep. Tai Huan’s little eyes shot quick 
glances. He crawled to the tin box, raised the 
lid, peered in. Fora long time he was thus, while 
his thin lips formed unuttered words and he 
counted laboriously on his fingers. ‘‘Two day,” 
he murmured. ‘‘Mebbe t’ree day. Ce. 
grunt made him start and face around into the 
blank stare of Griff Rierson. At first he was un- 
decided. Then he said: ‘‘ Mebbe last t’ree day, 
M’ser Griff.’ 

The big fellow’s jaw drooped, and his broad, 
freckle-spotted face drew up as though he were 
going to cry. ‘Ye’re eatin’ it all, ye Chink,” he 
whined, ‘‘jes’ cause we’re drinkin’.”” And then, apparently 
unconscious of his own suddenly changed expression, tiny 
blue eyes under his red bush of hair puckering into fierce, 
darting points, the visage of a beast, he pleaded: “Please 
don't be eatin’ it all, Chinky.”’ 

Tai Huan felt the threat. A shiver passed through his 
narrow shoulders, and in one movement he was back in his 
place on the edge of the raft. 


N THE center, just beyond the tin box, sat Mrs. Digges, 

knitting mechanically, whispering to herself, pausing occa- 
sionally to weep a little without lowering or covering her 
face. It was pure chance that the first officer’s frail little 
wife had gone over with the raft at all, she and her precious 
knitting and her precious round-eyed, four-year-old brat. 
There had been some talk that the lanky Digges had abused 
his wife pretty much, and her shrinking figure and pale, 
downcast face gave truth to the story. Or else she was the 
type of bloodless little blonde that fades at thirty anyway. 

She was brave enough though, and accepted Smoky Joe’s 
distribution of biscuits for herself and her boy without either 
thanks or pleas for more; just went on working her old- 
fashioned steel knitting needles in a maze of gray yarn. The 
button on the end of the one in her right hand kept describing 


(Continued on Page 46) 












g]1 WAS a warm day in late May, so warm 
p| that Mrs. Pratt thought it ideal for window 
washing. She sat on the edge of an upstairs 
front window sill and polished the outside of 
|| the glass with an expert stroke. Below, the 
lilac bush was sending up its first delicious 
ween fragrance. Mrs. Pratt was enjoying the 
ees wedanes| Spring, partly because she was on the last lap 
of housecleaning and partly because she knew that she was an 
important woman, and it is good to be important on a spring 
day, to lean well out of your window and know that the neigh- 
bors may be talking about your daughter Virginia with ad- 
miration. She reflected that she had had her 
way about keeping Virginia fine and dainty 
from the start. When her daughter was twelve 
she had stood out firmly for that brown coat 
with real beaver fur on it in Meyers’ show win- 
dow. Virginia had looked like a small princess 
in it. Then had come other days—the high- 
school period when suddenly Virginia had 
taken the wheel and known exactly what she 
wanted and must have. She had initiated her 
mother into crépe-de-chine underwear, hand- 
tucked voile waists and smart sweaters. 

At the end of high school had come the 
class-day party. Virginia had never stressed : 
the graduation exercises, which were admittedly rather 
stupid, as she did the class-day party. That was the test of 
popularity, the center 
of display—punch and 
flowers and girls in new 
dresses. 

How hard Mrs. Pratt 
had been obliged to 
struggle to get that 
dress for. Virginia! 
James Pratt had not 
wanted his daughter to 
wear an evening gown 
of black lace. But she 
had done so. Her 
mother had had re- 
course to one of those 
bitter struggles of do- 
mesticity, in which Mr. 
Pratt had at last suc- 
cumbed. His protests 
that Virginia was ‘‘be- 
ing made a fool of” 
and that ‘‘bare necks 
were for hussies’’ had 
gone the way of many 
male protests, and he 
had. been mollified by 
Virginia’s admittedly 
high rank on com- 
mencement day. That 
was like Virginia; she 
could stand well in her 
classes and still be 
voted the ‘‘ most beau- 
tiful girl in the senior 
class.”’ There had been 
a picture of her in the 
Rockville Herald the 
next Sunday. The 
local photographer 

















had taken the picture, HE GRABBED THE PAPER FROM HER HAND AND TORE when Virginia made 
and it was good. IT ANGRILY ACROSS HER PICTURED FACE. ‘‘THAT’S pd gn eg she 
WHAT I THINK OF THAT BUSINESS!” fle a 


UT all that past 

glory wasasnothing 
compared with the swelling triumphs of the last three years of 
Virginia’s life at the university, and especially with this final 
one. Mrs. Pratt could not resist the impulse to get down 
and go into her sitting-room where, on the ‘‘library’”’ table, 
folded casually and yet unusually, was the Sunday roto- 
gravure supplement of the Cosmopolis Journal—a smooth, 
beautifully printed supplement in brown tones which went 
into thousands of homes. It was as if Virginia entered each 
one to be admired and adulated, for there, in the center of 
that folded paper, her face sprang out to smile at her 
mother—no photograph like that of Mr. Devins with its neat 
high-lights; this face was almost misted, delicately shad- 
owed, Virginia’s eyes looking at you sweetly, consciously 
mysterious. She had the center of the page, and seven other 
beauties surrounded her, all good looking, as Mrs. Pratt 
admitted, but of course not one of the seven in Virginia’s 
class, ‘‘ Virginia Pratt, Rockville,” said the legend below the 
picture, and then followed the explanation of its appearance: 


The eight beauties picked by the great artist, Mr. Chalmers 
MeCoy, from a group of photographs submitted to him by a student 
committee of the university. These are, says Mr. McCoy, the eight 
most beautiful girls in the state university. 


They were lovely faces, these pictured ones, in the deli- 
cate bloom of eighteen to twenty-one, naive, self-conscious, 
vaguely imitating the poses of professional beauties. Each 
girl’s hair was elaborately coiffured, and most of them wore 
evening dresses. 
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The Beauty (ontest 


By MARGARET CULKIN BANNING 


Eight! Three thousand students, half of them girls, and 
your daughter one of eight; and not only one of eight but in 
the center of the page—‘' Virginia Pratt, Rockville.” The 
thing had sung in Mrs. Pratt’s head for ten days. It had 
been something to wake up to in the morning, something to 
make unimportant the tribulations of housework and the 

worries about money which beset her 


husband. 
oe AMES PRATT must have been 
; proud of Virginia; but of course he 
hy £2 chose to be what his wife called ‘‘con- 
ae Nha Nf trary” about it. 


After Mrs. Pratt had been told of 
the picture by a neighbor, and hurried 
to get the newspaper and had showed 
it to her husband and triumphed be- 
fore him, his response had been meas- 
ured and unenthusiastic. 

“‘Aren’t you proud 
of her?’’ his wife de- 
manded. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” 
hesaid; ‘‘sillygirl stuff ! 
Dangerous maybe. 
Might turn her head 
and make a fool of her. 
I didn’t send her to 
the U to have her photo 
taken, did I?’ The 
same old impasse that 
had existed since al- 
most the day of their 
daughter’s birth! He 
couldn’t appreciate his 
wife’s ambition—her 
natural, proper ambi- 
tion—for her daughter. 
He never had. Well— 
men were like that. 
He’d see some day, 


Virginia had her 
own car and her 
fine house full of servants. Luxury was what Virginia 
was born for—luxury that suited her beauty. She 
wasn’t made for common things, for such struggles 
as came to most women. She was beautiful, and she 
was good and smart too. 

“They make a fool out of her,’ growled James 
Pratt. ‘‘DolI pay taxes so they can have beauty con- 
tests at the UP) Why don’t they teach them some- 
thing? What’s more, I don’t like all this running 
around with automobiles. Automobiles shouldn’t be 
allowed students.” 


W ips ols was his reaction to his daughter’s letters 
about the new car that Gordon Joyce had, and 
the way he got up parties when they had time off 
from classes. Didn’t he want his daughter to have 
any relaxation? Didn’t he want her to meet people 
like the Joyces, who must be the Joyce flour mills 
people? Mrs. Pratt gloried in the fact that Virginia 
knew Gordon Joyce every time she looked at her 
flour sack with “JOYCE IMPERIAL FLOUR” 
blazoned on it. She placed the paper back on the 
table happily and went about her duties. 

It was a small house, but there was much to do. 
It was always well kept up, and it was pretty. Out- 
side its white-silled windows hung the window boxes 
that James had made, and the petunias were beginning 
to come up already. The living room had been made 


T/lustrations 


By Nancy Fay 


fit for Virginia to entertain in. There had never been money 
enough to get a proper two-toned velour rug. But Mrs. Pratt 
had a “knack,” and she had covered the old furniture with 
cretonne covers. This furniture had belonged to old Mrs 
Pratt; it had not been so bad—there were low-seated rockers 
and armchairs which lent themselves to covering; and after 
the center table had been disposed of in favor of the oblong 
“library” one, and she had made James let her repaper the 
room in a plain color, it was pleasant enough. 

Virginia had loosed many inherent estheticisms in her 
mother. The living room was so far the only setting she 
could contribute to her daughter. Their ancient wheezy car 
was no setting. The dining room, with its 
gold-band dishes and plated silver on the 
table, was no setting. And Mrs. Pratt desired 
above all that Virginia should be properly sur- 
rounded. 

She adjusted the window curtains just a 
little and swept a fleck of dust from the leather- 
bound Christmas copy of the Golden Treasury, 
which always lay obliquely on the end of the 
table. Then, conscious of the pretty room, 
the sun outside, and Virginia expanding some- 
where in the favor of the world, Mrs. Pratt 
started out to prepare dinner—when the tele- 
phone rang and she answered it. 

“Is this Hillside 948)?” asked the operator. ‘‘ Hold on, 
please. Is Mrs. J. D. Pratt there?” 

“This is Mrs. Pratt.” 

“‘Cosmopolis is calling you. Hold on, please.’ 


MRS: PRATT was suddenly dizzy. Disaster swept over 
her in a flood of apprehension. She knew Virginia would 
never have telephoned any good tidings—not at this expense. 

“Hello! Hello! Yes, I’ve got the party. Yes; all right, go 
ahead,” she heard faintly. 

Then suddenly, clearly, unmistakably Virginia’s voice 
came over the wire: ‘‘Hello! Mother?” 

With her free hand Mrs. Pratt pressed the wall. ‘‘ Yes— 
this is mother. Are you sick, Virginia?” 

“I’m coming home this week.” 

“This week?’’—with the closing of the U only five weeks 
off! ‘‘What’s the matter?” 

“‘Mother—I’m coming home. They are sending me home. 
Can you hear me?”’ 

“Yes; but what is it? Speak plainly.” 

“Can’t tell you now. I must have some money. Can you 
send it special at once? Thirty dollars—special delivery. 
I’ll come when I get it.” 

Virginia’s voice was clear, but Mrs. Pratt felt as if her 
own voice must be stifled. ‘ But what’s wrong?”’ 

“‘T’ll tell you when I get there. I’m in an awful mess.” 

“Are you sick?’’ Conscious that she must not keep on 
talking, but desperate, the older woman hung on. 

“‘No; not sick. Don’t worry. It’s all right. Good-by.” 
Virginia was gone. , 

Her mother turned from the telephone and found her fore- 
head wet. What was it? Oh, yes; thirty dollars at once— 
thirty dollars! She had only three-fifty—twenty-seven to 
be wrung from her husband! What would she tell him? 

Mechanically she set about getting the rest of the meal, and 
was ready for James when he came in. He was a contractor, 





PERCHED ON HER LITTLE PINNACLE OF NOTORIETY 
AND GOOD LOOKS, VIRGINIA FELT INTOLERABLY ON 
THE OUTSIDE 
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and he liked to come home, if he was near, for lunch. He loved 
his home. Mrs. Pratt saw him walking up the little path be- 
tween the neat shrubs, the honeysuckle, the Japanese lilac, the 
wo black currant. He was secretly admiring his cement walk 
and the full basement of cement and doubtless thinking, as 
he always thought, * Nice little place—not a better place in 


town—for its size. And what would we want of anything 


bigger? : ‘ 
Mrs. Pratt turned her back on him as he came into the 


kitchen. James was not unobservant, and she felt far from 
composed. . ” : “ 

“Something smells pretty good,” he said. “About ready 
for me? co I ought to get back quickly.” 

“All ready.” 

She sat opposite him in the dining room and did not touch 
the food on her plate. All she saw was the clock, and all she 
could think of was the fact that she must have that money 
before the hands went round again. 

“Tames,” she said, and tried to say it casually, “can you 
spare me thirty dollars this afternoon?”’ 

He looked up surprisedly, seeing her agitation. ‘Why, 
what for?’’ asked James. 

“T wanted to buy a dress,’’ she told him. 

James looked at her. Things were really going well with 
James. ‘‘Well, buy it,” he said, ‘‘and charge it—any place. 
I'd sooner pay for it at the end of the month. I’ve a big 
payroll that won't wait, and Meyers would just as soon.” 

She could not restrain herself. ‘‘I must have the money, 

James—truly.”’ ) 
* James put down his fork and looked at her again. She 
was trembling; and well James knew that Hannah, his 
wife, never trembled for herself. ‘‘ Has Virginia been writing 
for money ?”’ 

“No,” she said quickly; but her face betrayed her. 

“What's wrong with Virginia?” 

“T don’t know. Nothing; why should there be?” 

“Why thirty dollars? That's just about her fare home.” 


H's wife did not answer. She was conscious of bungling 
everything. But Mr. Pratt had his weapon. He started 
to leave the room. 

“T want that money, James,’ 

He hesitated on the threshold. 
wrong.” 

“T don’t know. She telephoned. She says that she needs 
her fare home.” 

“Ts she sick?” 

“She says not.” 

“But then,” said Mr. Pratt, “something is wrong. What 
else did she say?” 

Between her defense of Virginia in this unknown calamity 
and the urgency of her husband, Mrs. Pratt wavered. ‘‘She 
said they were sending her home rn 

“Fired, eh? Expelled! What’s she been up to? There’s 
your beauty contest and automobiles for you!” 

‘She is not expelled. There may be a thousand things. She 
couldn’t talk well over the phone. I couldn't hardly hear her.” 

“That's what’s at the bottom of this, all right. My daugh- 
ter fired from school! What's she done?” 

“T don’t know; she hasn’t done anything, I tell you. Can’t 
she telephone her own parents for her fare home?” Mrs. 
Pratt demanded fiercely. 

“She can telephone all right, and she can come home when 
she has no place else to go—the hussy !”’ 

“You leave her alone, James Pratt! You leave her alone!” 

They faced each other tremblingly over the desolate lunch 
table, torn by the thought of the perils of their daughter, torn 
by unknown calamity and unable to fit their fears into com- 
radeship. 

“Well—she’s got herself into some mess. Let her get out.’ 

“If you don’t give me that money I’ll put on 
my hat and go straight down to the bank. I'll bor- 
row on my five acres.’’ She looked capable of it. 

_ He succumbed. Pull- 
ing out the thick pocket- 
book that was in his 
inner pocket he gave her 


she cried arrestingly. 
“Then tell me what’s 





SHE FELT 1 ERSELF FLOUNDER AMONG HIS REFERENCES 
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the bills. ‘‘But when she gets here we'll 
find out,’’ he threatened. 

-The big, blue automobile which had 
sped along the state road on the previous 
Wednesday, shooting past small cars, flaunt- 
ing its speed and beauty all along the high- 
way, stopping at little inns and commanding 
instant respect, could not have been im- 
agined to connect with this little, neat frame 
house in Rockville. But its trail led there. 
Doubtless its trail lay in other directions as 
obscure. 

It is hard to tell about those brilliant 
blue cars, to tell where they start from or 
where they are destined to stop and whom 
they hold within their sleek and glossy sides, 
especially if these are young people. It is not 
so easy to know about young people, after 
all. They all look much alike in a day of 
sport shoes, of colored suéde, and Navajo 
sweaters, and silk plaited skirts, and topping 
motor coats of soft brown polo cloth. She 
who cramps her father’s income and bur- 
dens her mother’s ingenuity may look 
temporarily like the daughter of the mag- 
nate, who has her own personal allowance, 
and on a college campus she may glean even 
more of evanescent student admiration. 


ALL this Virginia had found out. She had 
measured her attributes and taken ac- 
count of her assets, and she knew that by 
always looking well and being a good sport 
and taking care of her looks the road to cer- 
tain kinds of university supremacy was hers 
as well as any other’s. And so it had been 
proved. 

She had gone to the university filled with 
a kind of worried naiveté. She hadn’t known 





FACE. 


HER MOTHER SENSED THAT SHE 
{ WAS DISCOMFORTED. AND SHE 
' \ SAID: ‘‘DON’T WORRY, VIRGINIA. 
I SUPPOSE IT WAS THIS JOYCE 

FELLOW’S CAR’”’ 





what subjects to take and whether she could 
manage her work. 

She knew now, two years later, exactly 
what subjects to take and how to manage 
them so that other pursuits might not be dis- 
turbed. There was some of her work that she 
liked and stood well in. 

There had been an instructor, a young and 
earnest woman, who had made a point of tell- 
ing Virginia that rather big chances might be 
hers if she would try for them, that she had a 
natural taste for history and if she majored 
in it and worked hard, she would rank very 
high. 

Virginia, looking charming and interested, 
as she really was, had listened with alertness. 
She liked history. She liked the sense of going 
back and back into the causes that had made 
things as they were. In all good faith she had 
promised to make the most of her chance to 
study. And the faith had been moderately 
well kept, though she had contented herself 
with doing well instead of excelling. 


T WAS the history instructor who braved 

the authorities at the time of Virginia’s 
catastrophe and tried to do something for 
her. She had failed. Virginia was not sur- 
prised at that. It was hopeless from the time 
that they put the case into the hands of the 
student government for action. She knew 
then that she would be dropped. She knew 
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THERE ARE SO MANY ANGLES FROM WHICH TO REGARD A PRETTY 


THIS SIDE, THAT SIDE, SMILING, SOBER, TRAGIC | 


; 


that the clear logic of those young minds, sitting in council 
on the case of the boys and girls who had been out all night, 
would be merciless. She guessed the kind of thing that would 
be spoken of, the good reputation of the university in this 
day when scandalous things were being said about all uni- 
versities, when the wave of moral indignation which had 
been rising in the country had reached the campuses. * 

Not that she analyzed it in that form. But she thought: 
“They'll feel important doing something!’’ She was right; 
they had felt important. 


LAUDIA ELSTON, standing behind the oak table in 

the students’ council room, said gravely, ‘‘There’s noth- 
ing else that we can do as far as I can see. It isn’t that we 
aren’t sorry for the girls. It isn’t as if we really thought 
they had meant to do wrong. But we have to consider how 
the thing looks.” 

She did not go into greater detail, for, despite gossip, boys 
and girls under twenty are shy in their talk about compro- 
mising situations when they are discussing them imper- 
sonally. 

The student president had said that he thought the men 
were to blame for not getting the girls back, that they had 
been unpardonably stupid, but that, since the burden of de- 
cision had been placed on the students and they had the good 
name of the college to consider, it was best to drop all four 
students involved, much as he regretted it. 

They all regretted it. The student council did not giggle or 
take its responsibilities lightly —and it is not an easy task to 
drop four students. 

Nor was it easy for the girl who got out of the rattling 
station taxi and lugged her suitcase up the trim cement 
walk, to face her home-coming. She looked at the house with 
a kind of horror, mixed with longing. It was so awful to 
come back to this ugly, stupid place! When she was return- 
ing with glory and triumph and admiration for a vacation, 
it did not seem so bad. But this home-coming, chased back to 
the place she had come from, with everyone jumping on her 
and hardly anyone to see her off at the station, was terrible. 

And when she hadn’t done anything! That was what 
caused the longing. Virginia wanted to get upstairs into her 
own room and be alone, where she could cry if she liked and 
not see people who would think: ‘‘That’s the girl who was a 
winner in the beauty contest, and who was fired from the U 
for being out all night.’’ It wasn’t as if they hadn’t tried to 
get back, either. But when all your tires seem to go at once, 
and it is a nice night, and you have to hobble along on rims 
for forty miles, it’s not your fault! The endless justifications 
that had been running in her mind for days kept on. 

She pushed open the screen door and, as if her mother had 
been waiting for that noise, Mrs. Pratt appeared in the 
passage from the kitchen. Mrs. Pratt was hollow-eyed. She 
had not been sleeping well. 

They looked at each other, and the pain in the woman’s 
eyes met the struggling defiance in her daughter’s. 

‘“‘T don’t understand it,”’ said Mrs. Pratt. ‘‘ Take your hat 
off and tell me what they did to you.” 

“They fired me—a bunch of always-do-the-right-things. 
You ought to see them. No wonder they always do right. 
They certainly are a sad collection.” 

This was mystery to Mrs. Pratt, but it savored of comfort. 
There was injustice, then, as she had been sure. She took’her 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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The Pessimism of , Jesus 


The Bringer of Good Tidings Knew the Dark Side of Life Too 







darker side of life, of its quotidian draw- 
backs and misfortunes. Well, who said it? . 

A peevish invalid? A whining old woman ? 

A man who had failed? A cynical poli- 
tician? A worldly wise philosopher? No; the 
the lips of him who brought the good tidings, 


who gave to humanity faith and hope. 

Most reformers are impractical. In their vision they con- 
struct a world that has no more reality than a dream, They 
imagine men and women to be otherwise than history proves 
them to be. They forget that the reason why the world is no 
better is not because of the lack of excellent teaching and 
beautiful schemes; the failure lies in the mental incom- 
petency and moral obliquity of humanity. The plan of re- 
form 11 ay be perfect; but it will be administered by those 
who ire imperfect. The success of any method depends 
chic] on the way it is put into practice. 

1 Kclormers often make the cardinal error of appealing only 
rea 


on. It is possible to make out a good theoretical case, 
| would work smoothly, if men and women in the mass 
vasonable. But if they were all reasonable, we should 
ante hardly any government at all. There is no use in ap- 
pealing to reason when there is none in sight. If you were 
chased by a maddened bull you would not appeal to his 
—— anda crowd of men and women have Raed more 
os on than a wild beast. We often, and quite properly, use 
‘gh <pression public sentiment, public opinion; but never 
“oO We say public reason, for there is no such thing. 


whi 
wert 


“HUS no system of morality is enough; it has no more in- 
spiring force than geometry: We must have a leader who 
arouses our love. Men and women are swayed mainly by 
‘motion, sentiment, passion, It is by no accident that Jean 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
I/ustration by § igismund de Ivanowskt 


Jacques Rousseau is a more influential writer than Goethe 
or Benjamin Franklin. We may admire the great German 
and the great American more than we admire the plausible 
Frenchman; but Jean Jacques has been a more powerful 
germinal force because he was a sentimentalist, and ap- 
pealed to the invincible sentimentality in the human breast. 
Only the few lead the life of reason. 

Evil has an enormous natural advantage over good. Sin 
invariably appeals to our strongest instincts, to our desires 
and our passions; so far from appealing to reason, it tem- 
porarily puts reason under an eclipse. In every human 
heart, no matter how well disciplined and fortified, sin has a 
formidable ally. Sin always creates an illusion, in which the 
tempted man sees only the pleasure of the contemplated 
act, while its consequences, which are in reality inseparably 
joined to it, are lost in the mist of desire. Nothing is so com- 
plete or so clever a cheat as Nature. She befuddles us with 
the illusive charm of a certain path of action, and we wake 
up in the mire. The love of money and the lust of the flesh 
are often as fatal to reason as an excess of alcohol, for there 
are many ways of becoming intoxicated. 

The bank clerk, trying to support his wife and children on 
a moderate salary and handling large sums of money daily, 
sees what he believes to be a sure opportunity of adding in- 
stantly to his resources; it apparently has every advantage 
except the negligible one of honesty. In two weeks he can 
replace the sum taken and keep the splendid margin. If 
when this expedient seemed so desirable and so secure he 
could also have foreseen the prison sentence, the loss of 


liberty and the destruction of his peace of mind, he would 
have resisted; but Nature deceived him and he saw only 
two weeks ahead, instead of two years, which were, 
nevertheless, equally certain. 

No wonder that all people are sinners, differing only 
in degree. The wonder is that men and women are as 
decent as so many of them are. Franklin said that if 

people were as bad as they are with religion, what would 
they be without it? We need it because of our fundamental 
inclination toward folly. 

Dr. George W. Crile, the famous surgeon, says that if we 
are to get out of people’s minds the love of war we must 
give them pictures that will appeal to their sentiments of 
horror rather than to their sentiments of glory. The wise 
doctor knows well enough that an appeal to reason is vain. 
He would substitute for the conventional battle pictures 
which adorn the walls of so many pleasant rooms, pictures of 
reality. Instead of the famous painting showing the old man, 
the fifer and the drummer boy marching into battle with a 
glorified expression on their intelligent faces, he would have 
exhibited everywhere three men, one with his face shot off, 
another hideously crippled, and the third insane. This is 
certainly an equally fair appeal to public sentiment. 


HERE are zealous reformers who believe that the world 

can be changed here and now into Paradise. IF 
But listen to one of the most earnest of them, H. G. Wells, 
who in 1918 wrote: 

I am a man who looks now towards the end of life, fifty-one years 
have I scratched off from my calendar, another slips by, and I 
cannot tell how many more of the sparse remainder of possible years 
are really mine. I live in days of hardship and privation, when it 
seems more natural to feel ill than well; without holidays or rest or 
peace; friends and the sons of my friends have been killed; the news- 
papers that come into my house tell mostly of blood and disaster, of 





(Continued on Page 79) 
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Sa) VER so long ago, when 

4| fairies were in flower, 
| the world was full of 
princesses always in 
mis} distress and princes 
never too busy to ride to their 
rescue. Nowadays, however, 
when even Johnny, aged six, pre- 
fers the Boys’ Book of Wireless 
to a specially illustrated Grimm, 
fairies have passed into the dis- 
card and princes are fast follow- 
ing them there. But that the 
ancient breed of princesses out 
of luck still endures, no one can 
doubt. They, like the poor, are 
always with us, very beautiful 
and exceedingly long-suffering 
under the persecution of ogresses 
who demand service from them. 
And if, as they stand and wait, 
they serve but grudgingly, who 
can blame them? 

Theirs are visions not to be 
eclipsed by the mounting choler 
of Mrs. Smith, desirous of 
rompers for Willie, aged four, 
but large for his years. Not for 
meek-eyed Mr. Jones apologeti- 
cally fingering percale to be 
matched, do they forever police 
the elaborate pattern of their 
coiffures. 

Impervious to pointed re- 
marks, such as “I’ve been wait- 
ing here five minutes already !”’ 
this is the trend their thoughts 
forever take: “I’m as good- 
looking as Lois Luscious any 
day. And if she can get away 
with it so could I—if I only had 
a chance!” 






NCARCERATED in a dun- 

geon deep—Gradine’s Bargain 
Basement is thirty-odd feet be- 
low street level— Number Eight 
Hundred and Forty awaited the 
coming of a rescuing prince. 
Some day he would come! 

A fat, kimonoed forecaster of 
fate had promised her as much. 
“‘Look out for a red-headed man 
who will shortly cross your path, 
dearie,’’ the soothsayer had 
warned, which was perhaps good 
advice in any case. ‘‘In your life 
I see not one, but many men. 






























































































































































































































































































































































“So the rest of us have to 
take it out in hearing the beau. 
ties rave,” finished Eileen. 

Even in February, when Winds 
do blow, it is hot in the bargain 
basement. As she spoke Eileen 
thrust back a stray wisp of hair 
from a flushed forehead, Aq. 
mirable hair it was, brown with 
copper tints. Not really beauti- 
ful, of course, like Gert’s, byt 
Eileen could, had she taken 
Gert’s advice, have done a lot 
with it—an awful lot; witness 
what Gert had done with hers, 
But Eileen was a nut about 
such things. And she was al- 
ways getting off funny -sounding 
cracks. Not really funny, like 
“T’ll tell the world you're the 
cat’s pajamas’”’ or “‘ Ain’t we got 
fun, Jimmy?” but a lot of stuf 
that didn’t make any sense, 
What she had said about chew- 
ing gum, for instance. 

‘I think,” Gert had explained, 
“that it’s all right if you chew it 
like a lady.”’ 

‘Of course,’’ Eileen had 
agreed. “But I can't seem to, 
myself. It’s a gift, I suppose.” 





OW Gert eyed her suspi- 

ciously. She wasn't quite 
sure about that remark anent 
raving beauties. Was Eileen try- 
ing to be funny? But Eileen’s 
eyes, a clear and honest brown, 
were guileless as they turned to 
greet a customer. ‘Perhaps 
she’s jealous; I suppose the poor 
kid can’t help it,’’ decided Gert, 
and looked about to see if the 
floorwalker was in sight. 

He wasn’t. So she reached 
under the counter. There, as a 
toper might keep his bottle 
secreted, she parked a tiny mir- 
ror. In this, for the third time 
in five minutes, she inspected 
herself—and was uplifted. 

To her, in truth, had been 
accorded the gifts the good 
fairies ever presented the princess 
of Grimm—skin of damask and 
rose, hair of gold, eyes of cerulean 
blue. In time her pretty cheeks 
might puff out and her nose, so 








Your face is your fortune. And 
that’s all I can tell you for a 
quarter. A full reading for a 
dollar xt 

But Number Eight Hundred 
and Forty, born a Kennedy, 
christened Gertrude, and so 
doomed to be called Gert, had 
had enough. Her face was her 
fortune! 

Now she whose face is her 
fortune has no doubt as to its 
market value these days. Not 
in gleaming armor did Gert vision the promised rescuer. 
Rather did she suspect that he would be short and fat, 
twisting a thick cigar between lips as thick. 

“My god!’ he would murmur without blasphemy, his 
god being Mammon. “There’s a girl that would make Pick- 
ford look sick!” 

For the prince whose coming she waited was a movie 
magnate ! 

Evasively, insidiously, he would make his approaches. He 
would offer her a beggarly hundred a week. She now got 
twelve! Perhaps, registering reluctance, she might wring 
two or even three out of him. But this much was sure: Once 
she got her chance she would soar irresistibly to her destined 
place among the stars. 


SPLEEN; 





N THE meantime she was out of luck and must suffer the 

persecution of the ogresses. In silence, perhaps, but not 
without spirit. 

“Says she,’’ remarked Gert, this February afternoon, 
“‘T’ve got a good mind to report you to the floorwalker. And 
I just gave her a look!” 

Eileen Legan, who shared the work of the counter and 
Gert’s confidences in equal measure—getting plenty of 
both—leaned her slim, boyish self back against the shelves 
and smiled her swift, boyish smile. ‘Fair exchange is no 
robbery,’”’ she observed. ‘‘She gave you one too.” 

“I'll say she did,”’ agreed Gert unconcernedly. 

Let those who decry slang go roll their hoops. Consider 
the mental strain it saves Gert and her ilk, leaving them free 


KEEN DISAPPOINTMENT AND A GROWING SENSE OF OUTRAGE WERE FAST TURNING TO 
AND SHE WOULD HAVE GIVEN VENT TO IT HAD NOT JIMMY INTERVENED 


The Flat of Destiny—-§1.98 


By RoyaL BROWN 


I/ustrations by Forrest C. Crooks 


to concentrate on the larger aspects of life. Not that Gert 
had any doubt about her gift of repartee. She had been as- 
sured—by experts—that she was some little kidder. There 
with the swift come-back. And Gert was universally sought 
after by masculine contemporaries. Eileen was—not. But 
for that there were other reasons than conversational ability, 
as Gert realized. 

Even so, Eileen could, as Gert was forever telling her, 
make herself a lot more attractive if she would only try. 

“‘Say, why don’t you go up to the Misses and look at that 
Model 480 sport suit?’’ Gert suggested now abruptly. ‘I 
thought of you the minute I saw it. It’s only fourteen- 
eighty, and it’s just your style tg 

“If I had fourteen-eighty that wasn’t mortgaged I'd be 
so stuck up I’d walk right by the Prince of Wales with- 
out speaking,” commented Eileen. ‘Anyway what’s the 
use 

“You're not so awfully bad-looking,”’ Gert generously re- 
assured her. ‘‘You could be almost pretty if you tried. 








Honest! Of course’’—if Gert’s expression was now tinged 
with self-consciousness, that perhaps was pardonable— 
“everybody can’t be a raving beauty , 


’ 








piquant now, settle down be- 
tween them in the smug fashion 
followed by the noses of the 
doomed to be fat. But there 
was no denying that she was 
very pretty now. 


The floorwalker came into 
sight. He was fifty; lif 1 wile, 
six children, and a never-ceasing 
burden of debt had rendered him 
impervious to feminine charm. 
Gert swiftly disposed of the 


mirror. 

“If you'd just tell me your size, madam,” she said severely 
to the woman who pawed the waists on the counter, “I’d— 
oh, thirty-six, you say?’’ She gave the prospective purchaser 
the swift, mercilessly appraising glance of her kind. ‘‘|-gypts 
queen!” she thought. “‘ How these women do kid themselves. 
She’d burst the seams on a forty.” 

Nevertheless, with the floorwalker near, she was tlie per- 
fect pattern of courteous, interested service. Oh, well--some 
day this would all be funny. . . “Yes,” she would say 
to the interviewer from The Silver Screen, “I once worked 
in a bargain basement. Fancy! But I learned much: about 
human nature there. That, with the hardest sort o! work, 
has put me where I am today.” 


OW, though she was only twenty, there were moments 
when her goal seemed unbearably remote. As t!ic pro- 
spective purchaser departed, still unsatisfied, Gert urned 
expressively to Eileen. : 
“This,”’ she remarked, ‘‘is one of those times wien if 
Jimmy should wander in and ask me to marry him !'d be 
just about sick enough of all this to say, ‘I’ll go you, kid! 
“Has he asked you yet?” Eileen’s voice was as light as 
ever. But the observant, which Gert was not, might have 
gathered something from her eyes, studiously evading (ert $, 
and from her too casual activity in rearranging the pile of 
waists from which Gert had fallen back exhausted. : 
“You bet he hasn’t !”’ Gert assured her. ‘I don’t give him 
the chance. That’s why I like to have you along with us; 
keeps him from getting spoony.”’ 
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“Thanks,” acknowledged Eileen, ‘‘I wondered what my 
fatal fascination was. But if two's company, there s times 
vhen I feel like the Saint Patrick’s day parade. I’ve got a 
h nch”’—her voice served her admirably here—‘‘that I’m 
ye as popular with Jimmy as I might _. Sts 

Gert shrugged her shoulders. If he doesn’t like it he can 
lump it,” said she. ‘There are others! As long as he stays 
sensible and doesn t develop a bad case of one-way pockets 
he can play in my backyard. But the minute he starts 
raising a holler it’s the gate for him. 

“He must be pretty badly gone on you to stand for me 

” 
Say,” expostulated Gert, ‘those waists are all right! 
What's the big idea of all that fuss?”’ Then reverting to the 
subject under discussion: _“T suppose he is. But he don’t 
nin he told me so himself. Honest, he suggested your 


’ 


mind you; ! , ais ; 
coming several times, secing as you aint got a man. \ 

“Kind of him, I’m sure!’’. If there was a sudden bitter- 
ness in Eileen'’s voice Gert never detected it. 

“And it’s more fun when you're along,”’ Gert assured her. 
“Jimmy gets sort of funny when we're alone. I suppose 
that’s because I sorta have to hold him off at arm’s length.” 
She smothered a yawn with fingers airily disposed. “Egypt's 
queen! Will haf-pas-five never come?” Then abruptly her 
pretty mouth opened wide. ‘Will you look at that nut with 
the hat in his hand?” she suggested. ‘Where do you sup- 
pose he eCS6 aped from?” 


OW any man who ventures into a bargain basement is 
N apt to look, before long, as if he had as his home address 
some resort for the feeble of mind. This is especially true if 
the unwary male’s usual environment has accustomed him to 
the idea that he is entitled to service wherever he may be. 
For a bargain basement is no respecter of persons, but a 
democracy in its purest form. It is what its name implies, 
the science of barter reduced to its lowest physical and 
spiritual terms. Favors to no one, and let the best woman—a 
man stands little chance there—win. Such is its motto. 
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The man who now held a hat in his hand—a woman's hat, 
at that—had descended to the bargain basement in search 
of that which his assistant had assured him was not to be 
found. And to him that was a challenge. 

“You can find anything, Tommy,” he had announced, 
“if you will take the time and use your imagination.” 

This was the maxim on which his spectacular success as a 
maker of movies or, if you prefer, a creator of screen master- 
pieces, had been built. Yet if he had not gone on record so 
recklessly the bargain basement would have long since 
spewed him forth as a whirlpool casts aside this or that which 
its fancy spurns. For here was a human whirlpool composed 
of many cross and counter currents, mostly feminine and all 
expert in the use of elbows. Here the multitude, to whose 
acclaim he was accustomed, knew him not. Helpless, he was 
thrust this way and that until suddenly there had appeared 
before his eyes exactly the hat he had described to his 
assistant, and which the latter had said could not be bought 
and so must be made. 

‘No milliner could make the sort of a hat I have in mind,” 
the great man had answered. ‘It must be bought ready- 
made; and I'll find it.” 

“‘T wish you luck,”’ his assistant had said, but not aloud, 
nor truthfully. 

The great man had needed luck. The woman in back of 
him, demonstrating that large bodies do not always move 
slowly, had been traveling like a locomotive when she struck 
him and she had, as it were, picked him up and carried him 
on her cowcatcher. Yet, borne irresistibly along though he 
had been, he had managed to snatch at the hat and capture 
it as he was swept away. 

Now, carrying his prize, he was being thrust along toward 

Waists—Special at $1.98 


‘“‘Egypt’s queen!’’ murmured Gert. ‘He's picked out the 
worst lemon in the bunch. Nobody but Cousin Susie from 
the country would wear a hat trimmed with roses that way. 
I wonder if he’s buying it for his wife. Say, ain’t he the cheap 
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skate? Buying a hat for $1.98, when he’s got a fur coat that 
must have cost a mint.” 

The locomotivelike lady tossed him aside at that instant; 
he collided against the counter with the hat within an inch of 
Gert’s startled nose. 

‘Send this to me,”’ he gasped, ‘‘at the Plaza.”’ 

Now among its other idiosyncrasies Gradine’s bargain 
basement does not deign to deliver its purchases. ‘‘ Take it 
or leave it,’’ is the motto there, as Gert could have told him 
and would have, had he not taken her breath away. For he, 
though a god of sorts, was still human. Like many others, 
he proclaimed his distaste for the penalties his fame ex- 
acted; nevertheless, strangely enough, he never failed to give 
his name in full. 

“‘And I must have it tonight,”” he went on, more crisply 
now that the sound of that magic name, falling pleasantly 
even on its possessor’s ears, had restored his confidence. 


N FRONT of her mirror Gert had practiced the arts of the 

prospective movie star. She had registered surprise and 
scorn, anger and disdain, love and hate, laughter and sor- 
row, all in anticipation of the moment when she might have 
her chance to show her wares. 

Now she goggled, gasped and swallowed. 

““Yes, ma’am—I mean, yes, sir,’’ she mumbled, and off he 
went. The harassed-eyed seeker of bargains who, through 
this interlude, had engaged Eileen’s attention, departed a 
moment after. 

Eileen, again leaning against the shelves, glimpsed Gert 
still holding the hat and smiled a swift, boyish smile. ‘‘Santa 
Claus give you the hat?” she asked. 

Speech returned to Gert. And now, without effort, she 
registered tragedy. ‘‘That,”’ she wailed, ‘‘was Keith Kirlin 
Kinnersley himself !’’ 

Even Eileen felt the force of that name. ‘‘What?’’ she 
demanded incredulously. 


(Continued on Page 150) 

















SHE HAD REGISTERED SURPRISE AND SCORN, ANGER AND DISDAIN, LOVE AND HATE, LAUGHTER AND SORROW, ALL IN ANTICIPATION 


OF THE MOMENT WHEN SHE MIGHT HAVE HER CHANCE TO SHOW HER WARES. 
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NOW SHE GOGGLED, GASPED AND SWALLOWED 
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%)H1E story of Sonny, who lived on the business 
end of a twelve-foot steel trace chain and 
who was not the kind of dog one pats, is a 
story linked inextricably with that of John 
Breece, who for many months was an enigma 
to an entire township and perhaps some- 
a more than an enigma to Lamira Dal- 
e 

Lamira was a tertinat’s daughter, in that her father, the 
burly and genial Ephraim Dalley, owned and operated a 
farm. He also owned the Trawlett Bank, or most of it, the 
Trawlett Slate and Marble Company and the Dalley Lime 
and Traprock Corporation. Wherefore Lamira could and 
did drive both a Lenhard Six and a golf ball with speed and 
precision. She was as modern as the tractors which dragged 
plows and cultivators and other prosaic implements about 
her father’s acres. She did not bob her hair, which was 
golden and naturally curly, because she could not bear to 
have it sheared. But she wore the filmiest of chiffon stock- 
ings, and rolled them when the weather was warm. She 
bought her clothes in New York, and she knew how to carry 
them. Two years of boarding school in Virginia, backed up 
by two more years of finishing school in Boston, can do much 
for a farmer’s daughter. 





Wi all this, however, she was not spoiled. When she was 
home in Trawlett she made the beds and helped with 
the cooking. She liked it. In the fall, when her father and 
brothers went out after partridge and rabbits, she donned 
stout boots and “knickers” and trudged along with them. 
Nor did they object to having her. She carried Sor own pack 
and toted her own gun and she could shoot amazingly 
straight. Being who and what she was, it is perhaps not 
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surprising that Lamira Dalley should have introduced her- 
self as she did to young John Breece. 

Breece was an outlander. He had come from somewhere 
in the West and had hung around town for several weeks, 
asking many questions and answering few. Then, quite sud- 
denly, he had bought in the old Bartlett place at a foreclosure 
sale. Why any man in his senses should want those two 
rock-knobbed mountain flanks nobody in Trawlett could 
figure out. Breece himself said he took them because they 
were cheap. It was pointed out to him that the land was 
good for nothing except pasturage. He said he knew that. 

In the opinion of Trawlett there came presently to be 
several things against John Breece. In the first place, he 
laughed too much. In the second place, he was cocksure. 
This was evidenced by the fact that when advice was given 
to him he merely grinned. Being cocksure, he must there- 
fore be stuck on himself. Gray heads and beards wagged 
solemnly in the post office in agreement upon this point. 
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““SONNY,’’ THE 
MAN WHISPERED 
HOARSELY, ‘‘GO 
GET SOMEBODY. 
BRING THEM 

HERE”’ 


He had told somebody he was an agricultural graduate of 
Cornell. This was not accepted as fact; but considering his 
fool actions, if it was a fact it was against him. He hada lot 
to learn ahead of him, that young man had. Beyond this, 
and here the voices would drop, it seemed mighty funny that 
a man of his green years should possess enough ready cash to 
buyafarm. It might be interesting to know how Mr. Breece 
had come by that cash! 

Such matters achieve just importance in a land where the 
waist-deep snows of long cold winters bring neighbors 
cruelly close in mutual dependence. It might even be im- 
portant that young Breece rode horseback whencver he 
came to town from his farm, which lay four or five miles 
north of the village at the head of the narrow rock-rib 
valley which had sent old man Bartlett to the poorhouse. 
Breece had acquired a buggy and a good farm wagon wit 
his property, but he was never seen to hitch his horse to 
either of them. That might or might not have significance, 
as might the fact that he went about all day in riding Lreeches 
and leather putties, dressed more like a movie actor than 
like a man who meant to sweat an honest living from the 
soil. Even Breece’s hat was eccentric. It was high am 
wide brimmed and banded with a rattlesnake skin. | le wore 
it yanked down over one eye. All together, it was decided, 
young Breece would bear watching. Asa farmer, which he 
claimed to be, he did not ring quite true. 


oon came Sonny. On topof everything else, Souny was 
toomuch. ForSonny wasabaddog. He wasbad not inthe 
manner of a dog who commits sin and is thereupon chi 
with the reproving adjective. Not a bit of it. Sonny Was 
bad in the wickedest sense of the word. -He was mean. He 
was ugly. He was vicious. He was a dangerous dog. Af 
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ung Breece not only harbored him, but actually flaunted 
him in the township’s face. k 
Lamira Dalley finally learned from John Breece’s own lips, 
as will be seen, the story of Sonny’s coming into his charge. 
The rest of Trawlett picked up only snatches of it, but the 
rest of Trawlett was willing enough to believe that the earth 
on Breece’s place had opened wide and that Sonny had been 
belched to the surface from the depths of Hades. What 
actually happened was this: : 
One warm August afternoon John Breece mounted his 
horse and started up the old coach road, now fallen into dis- 
use, which by unbelievable grades climbed the marble- 
scarred side of East Mountain. He was exploring, nothing 
else. For one thing, he wanted to know the country. For 


another, that long eastern crest had stood as a challenge to 
him ever since his arrival, months before. With simple 
human curiosity Breece wanted to get to the top and see 
what might lie on the other side. 

He rode slowly, for the climb was steep and the road so 
washed away by seasons of rain and snow that in places it 
was little more than a stony ravine. Time and again he had 
to bend his body to the horse’s mane in order to squeeze 
under branches and past windfalls. It must have taken him 
an hour to reach the top, and when he reached it he was dis- 
appointed, for the heavy foliage blocked all possibility of 
view. To the left at the summit another almost indistin- 
guishable road led off; it seemed to follow the mountain 
crest. Breece took it. Again both he and his mount were 
forced to worm their way through branches and thickets, but 


Breece set his teeth. If this was a road it must lead some- 
where. 

It did. It led to Sonny. 

Perhaps two miles beyond the fork at the summit Breece 
came upon a clearing. In the clearing stood a log cabin, and 
from the neighborhood of this cabin arose a growling and a 
yelping, deep throated and ringing, which made the horse 
stop, tremble, with ears erect, and which sent a tremor of 
uncertainty chasing up Breece’s spine. 

Breece reined up. If that dog was loose he had no desire 
to meet him, for his growl was that of the father of all living 
canines. He didn’t sound loose, though. Such yelps could 
come only from a dog that was tied. 


MAN came out of the cabin, a man dressed in blue overalls 
and little else. In his hand he gripped a horsewhip. The 
man strode to a diminutive shed just back of the house and 
threw open the door. Inside the door and full across it stood 
a row of iron bars. As the door flung open a brownish-black 
shape launched itself from the inner darkness against those 
bars, clawed for a second and then fell, still inside, with a 
choking yelp. The man reached through the bars with the 
horsewhip, and then his arm began to swing up and down. 
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A new yelping, higher in key this time, broke loose like 
pandemonium. 

John Breece rode forward, and at the sound of hoofs the 
man turned to look over his shoulder. He stopped his wield- 
ing of the whip, eyed the stranger with narrow suspicion. 

“Who you?” he demanded. 

Ah, a French-Canadian, thought Breece! He gave his 
name, explained that he lived in the valley and'was merely 
riding through. Then he asked: 

‘What have you got in there?’”’ 

“Wolf,” said the mountaineer. ‘‘ Me, I thought she was a 
dog. She is not. She wolf.” 

‘Fierce enough,”’ was Breece’s comment. 

“Fierce? Say, she kill you.” 

The young man dismounted, threw his reins over his 
horse’s head and walked over toward the shed. 

“Look out, you,’’ cautioned the French-Canadian. 

Breece looked inside. Back in the darkness two green 
balls of fire glared at him. He could hear the animal panting 
heavily. Little by little the young man’s eyes became accus- 
tomed to the twilight of the shed’s interior. 


F qegdi-” j he caught hisbreathandswungabout. ‘‘ That’s 
not a wolf,” he said. ‘‘ That’s a true shepherd—what peo- 
ple call a police dog. Big fellow too. By golly, he’s standing 
up! Say, look at the saber swing of that tail! And that head; 
look at that forehead! Say, you man, do you know what 
you've got there?”’ Breece’s eyes were alight. 

‘“‘Jus’ wolf,” said the French-Canadian. 

“Just wolf! Humph!” scornfully. ‘‘How long have you 
a os cooped up like this? No wonder he’s fierce. How 
ong ” 

The mountaineer shrugged, his eyes suddenly evasive. 
‘Maybe three, four, five month,” he finally admitted. 

“Where did you get him?”’ 

The other smirked. ‘‘ Maybe that she is none of your busi- 
ness,”’ was his reply. 

“Have it your own way.” Young Breece tossed his head 
impatiently. He knew the answer well enough without being 
told. The half-breed had stolen the dog somewhere, prob- 
ably as a pup, hoping to sell him. ‘‘ Maybe I want to buy 
him,”’ Breece suggested. ‘‘How old is he? How long you 
had him?” 

“You want to buy him?”’ The smirk broadened. ‘Bless 
if I know how old she is. She almost big when I get him. 
Me, I buy from friend.” 

“‘Sure you did,”’ said Breece expressionlessly. ‘‘ But what 
did you shut him up for, this way? Didn’t you know that 
would ruin his temper, particularly with a shepherd? Tell 
me that; why did you lock him up?” 

The man laughed an ugly laugh. ‘‘She too big,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘Me, I make fence, she jump out. Me, I make 
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higher fence, she jump out like she fly. Try put him back, 
she mos’ near kill me. Try run away. Me, I fix shed up, 
make bars with pipe. Put meat in. Wolf go in too. Go 
crazy in there. Me, I no dare let him out. Try kill him with 
knife, but can’t reach. Some day I get gun. Say, you want 
to buy?” Breece, a head taller than the French-Canadian, 
looked down upon him with withering scorn from eyes as hard 
as stone. ‘Yes, I’ll buy him. How much?” 

The shrug again. ‘Five, ten dollar.” 

John Breece said: ‘I will give you one dollar for that dog 
to make it legal. And if you don’t let me have him for that 
right now, I'll put you in that cage with him and bring the 
undertaker up here tomorrow morning to shovel your bones 
out. You sell him for one dollar—or not?” 

The half-breed glanced up at the flashing eyes which were 
boring into his. “I take one dollar,’’ he said, and bowed. 
“You take wolf, hey? You take him now?” He began to 
laugh noiselessly. 

“‘I take him now,” said Breece. ‘‘Here’s your dollar. Get 
me a rope.” 

“‘ Sacré nom!” whispered the French-Canadian, and crossed 
himself. He scuttled into the house, came out with a length 
of rope. 

“How do you get those bars away?’’ Breece demanded. 

“Hook here. You pull rope, she goup. Me, I goin house.” 
The mountaineer whirled around the corner of his cabin. A 
moment later Breece saw his face peering out through a 
broken pane of a window. 


OHN BREECE paused in thought. Then he led his horse to 

the far corner of the clearing and tied him toa sapling. He 
walked slowly back to the shed which the French-Canadian 
had made into a cage. The dog was quiet, lying prone, his 
long jaw flat on the ground; but the man noticed that his 
legs were under him, tense, and the body was quivering. 
Breece sat down slowly, squarely in front of the cage, and 
indulged in a smoke. He smoked leisurely. Otherwise he 
made no movement, nor did the dog. 

Then he said in a quiet natural tone, ‘‘Want to come out, 
old man?”’ 

The dog did not move. 

Breece straightened to his feet, making all his motions 
slow and deliberate. He freed the hook that held the bars, 
then pulled gently on the rope that lifted them. He was 
ready to let go, to jump, but he had no need to. The bars 
slid up. Still the dog made no move. Breece lashed the 
rope-end swiftly. Then, his heart pounding, he sauntered 
out directly in front of the cage to a point about ten feet 
from it. There again he sat down. He waited. Nothing 
happened. Little by little he began to smile. 


(Continued on Page 92) 





AFTER A LONG TIME HE SAID IN A FLAT VOICE: ‘SONNY DOG, YOU'RE THE ONLY FRIEND I'VE GOT. AND I GUESS I’M THE ONLY FRIEND YOU'VE GOT”’ 
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“*TOM, YOU ARE 
ALL I HAVE IN 
THE WORLD,’’ 
SHE SAID. ‘‘You 
MUST NOT STAY 
AWAY LONG” 


The Thundering Fterd 


By ZANE GREY 





s}UFFALOES—thousands and thousands of 
them; herds that covered square miles of 
; plain and mountainside! The Southwest. in 
gui) 1875! Hunters; covered wagons; the smoke 

a! from camp fires dotting the prairies! 

And Indians—when Indians were bad! 
| This is the setting for the thrilling story 
xed} the author of The Vanishing American and 
The Call of the Cafion brings now. It is the story of Tom 
Doan, whose father had been a member of Quantrell’s Band 
in the Civil War. And there is Milly Fayre, the stepdaughter 
of an unscrupulous buffalo hunter, and Sally Hudnall. Then 
there is Clark Hudnall and his outfit of hunters, with whom 
Tom casts his lot. 

Tom falls in love with Milly at first sight, but Randall 
Jett, -Milly’s stepfather, avoids all other outfits, and when 
choosing camp manages to stop where the average person 
would not find them. However, one night, when the Hud- 
nalls quite unknowingly camp near Jett’s outfit, Tom and 
Milly. meet again—and Milly says yes unhesitatingly to 
Tom’s quick, impulsive proposal of marriage. 


V 


pe had chosen the secluded camp site in a thick grove 
away from the road as he had all the others on the way 
down into the buffalo country—to render his where- 
abouts less liable to discovery. Anyone hunting for camps 
along the river would have found him, but the outfits travel- 
ing casually by would not have been aware of his proximity. 

ext morning he had everybody up at dawn, and never 
had his dominating force been so manifest. 

“‘Catlee, your job is horses,’’ he said curtly. ‘‘Keep them 
on this side of the river. The road’s on the other side. You'll 
find the best grass along this strip of timber. Sometime 
today I'll ride in an’ help you hitch up to haul hides.” To his 
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wife he gave a more significant order. ‘Jane, I don’t want 
any fire burnin’ except when I’m in camp with the men. 
You an’ Milly keep your eyes open, an’ if you see Indians or 
anybody, slip off in the brush an’ hide.” 

With that he rode off, accompanied by Follonsbee and 
Pruitt. Manifestly the hunt was on. 

Milly, despite apprehension at the possibility of Indians, 

was glad to see the buffalo hunters ride away. The work 
given her to do she performed speedily and thoroughly. 
Then, with a book and her sewing, she slipped away from 
camp into the dense growth of underbrush. She finally came 
out upon a beautiful grass-covered and flower-dotted bank 
above the stream. The place delighted her. The camp 
was within call, yet might have been miles away; the brush 
leaned over the fragrant shady nook, and above spread the 
sor elms; the stream widened here at a turn and formed a 
pool. ? 
Opposite there was a wide strip of sand, and a wooded 
slope led gently up to the plain. The road ran along the edge 
of the timber, and if any travelers passed she could see them. 
What would she do if she recognized the Hudnall outfit? 
The very thought made her tremble. 

She did not read or sew. Wild canaries and song sparrows 
and swamp blackbirds were singing all around her. A low, 
melodious hum of many bees came from the flowering brush 
above. Somewhere under the bank water was softly rippling. 
A kingfisher flew swiftly downstream, glinting in the sun- 
light. At the bend of the stream, on a jutting sand bar, stood 


a heron, motionless and absorbed, gazing down into the 
water. The warm, fragrant air seemed to float drowsily 
toward her. 

The peace and music of this scene were abruptly dispelled 
by crashing, thudding sounds from the slope opposite. Milly 
gazed across. Shaggy dark forms were passing from the 
open plain down into the woods. 

‘““Oh—buffalo!’’ cried Milly, at once delighted and 
frightened. 

Her heart beat high. Gathering up her book and sewing 
she was about to answer to the instinct to run when it oc- 
curred to her that she was on a steep bank high above the 
stream, out of danger. Sinking behind a fringe of grass an 
flowers she peeped over it, with bated breath and wide eyes. 


| Tie raphe sepr along the sky line of the wooded slope 
she saw the dark forms, not ia a thick troop but strag- 
gling in twos and threes. A hundred yards below Milly the 
first buffaloes came out of the woods upon the sand ant 
crossed it todrink. Then gradually the line of bobbing brown 
humps emerged from the trees and grew closer and closer to 
Milly, until she began to fear they would come right opp0- 
site to her. What wild, shaggy, oxlike beasts! If she had 
been fearful at first, she now grew frightened. Yet the won- 
der and majesty of these buffalo were not lost upon her. 

On they crashed out of the woods! She heard the splash- 
ing of the water. Like cattle at a long trough they lined up 
to the stream and bent huge woolly black heads. 

‘‘If any come close I’m going to run,’’ whispered Milly to 
herself. 

But the line halted some fifty yards below her, and as the 
moments passed her fears began to subside. Suddenly they 
were altogether dispelled. A number of buffalo broke ranks 
and turned again to the woods, leaving open spaces where 
tawny little buffalo calves could be seen. They were very 
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wild looking, fuzzy and woolly, very light in color, and did 

t appear, like the calves she had seen on the farm, weak 
= wabbly in their legs. These young animals were strong 
= nimbie. Only a few of them drank from the stream, and 
cas did not appear thirsty, as did the matured buffalo. 
Gradually the ranks thinned, and then the last of the grown 
puffalo turned to the slope. The calves, though loath to leave 
that enchanting spot, did not tarry long behind. The herd 
leisurely trooped up the slope and disappeared. 

Suddenly the bang of heavy guns rang from far over the 
slope. “Oh, Jett and his hunters!”’ she exclaimed in quick 
comprehension. ‘They are killing the buffalo.” a 

Not until that moment had the meaning of the killing of 
buffalo crossed Milly’s mind. Bang—bang—bang came the 
shots. They made her shrink. Those splendid beasts were 
being killed for their hides. Somehow it seemed base. What 
would become of the little calves? There dawned in Milly’s 
mind an aversion to this hide hunting. 

“Tom Doan is a hide hunter too,” she soliloquized. ‘Oh, 
he looked so nice and kind. I guess I—I don’t 


” 


['’m sorry : 
care much about him. é ; 

The incident of the buffalo coming down to drink had thus 
upset her short period of reverie in the sylvan place. Even 
when the muddy water cleared and the dust clouds disap- 
peared and the melody of birds and bees was renewed, Milly 
did not recover the happy trend of feeling. Realization of 
the fact that Tom Doan wasa hide hunter had spoiled every- 
thing. She tried to read, and, failing that, she took up her 





‘“‘AT FIRST I HAD TROUBLE WITH 
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sewing, which occupation had the virtue of being both neces- 
sity and pastime. For an hour or more the bang-bang of 
guns upon the plain above disturbed her. These reports 
appeared to get farther and farther away, until she could not 
hear them any more. 

The sun mounted high, and the heat of the May day 
quieted the birds. The bees, however, kept up their drowsy 
hum. -No more buffalo disturbed Milly’s spasmodic periods 
of sewing and reading. She heard no horses or men; and not 
until the afternoon waned towards its close did she start 
back to camp. She found it deserted, as far as anyone 
stirring about was concerned. She also missed one of the 
wagons. 

Some time later, while she was busy making her own 
cramped quarters more livable, she heard the voices of men, 
the thud of hoofs, and the creak of wheels. With these 
sounds the familiar oppression returned to her breast. Jett 
would soon be there, surly and hungry. Milly swiftly con- 
cluded her task and hurried down out of her wagon. 

Presently the men came trooping into camp on foot, be- 
grimed with dust and sweat, and manifestly weary. Catlee 
was carrying a heavy burden of four guns. Jett looked into 
his tent. ‘Come out, you lazy jade,” he called roughly, evi- 
dently to his wife. ‘‘A buffalo wolf has nothin’ on me for 
hunger.’’ Then he espied Milly, who was in the act of light- 
ing a fire. ‘‘Good! You'd make a wife, Milly.”’ 

““Haw-haw!’’ laughed Follonsbee sardonically as he 
threw down hat, gloves, vest, and spread his grimy hands. 


ROUGH SORT OF MAN! 
UNTIL THE INDIAN SCARE QUIETED DOWN” 


FINALLY HE AGREED TO LET 
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“No water! Gimme a bucket. If I had a wife there’d be 
water in camp.” 

“Huh! You hawk-faced Yankee, there ain’t no woman 
on earth who'd fetch water for you,” taunted Pruitt. 

This bluff and hearty badinage marked a change in the 
demeanor of Jett and his men. Catlee, however, took no 
part in it. He was connected with Jett’s outfit but did not 
belong there. 

When Follonsbee fetched the water they all washed and 
splashed with great gusto. This pleasant task finished, they 
showed plainly what little leisure was now possible to them, 
for they got their kits and began reloading shells and 
sharpening knives. 

“‘Catlee, you clean the guns,” ordered Jett. 

While thus busily engaged they talked of the day’s hunt— 
of the half hour of shooting that was fun and the eight hours 
of skinning that was labor; of the hide stretching still to do 
before sleep could be thought of. 

Milly listened with keen ears in the hope they might drop 
some word of the Hudnall outfit, but she spent her attention 
in vain, 

Presently Mrs. Jett called: ‘‘Come to supper.”’ 

They ate hurriedly and prodigiously, in silence; and each 
man reached for what he wanted without asking. 

Jett was the first to finish supper. ‘Fill up, you hawgs,” 
he said to his comrades, ‘‘we’ve work to'do. Jane, you an’ 
Milly clean up; then go to bed. We'll be just outside the 
grove stretchin’ hides.” 


HER COME TO THE FREIGHTING POST 
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Milly lay awake a long while that night, yet did not hear 
the men return. Next day they had breakfast before sun- 
rise and were off with a rush. Milly spent quiet hours on the 
shady bank, where the sweetness and music were undis- 
turbed. Another day passed in which she saw nothing of the 
men except at the morning and evening meal hours. 

On the fourth day they broke camp and traveled twenty 
miles down the same side of the river, to halt in the only 
clump of trees Milly had noted for hours. Next morning 
Jett’s men were again hunting buffalo. That night they did 
not return until long after dark. The following day was 
again one of breaking camp and traveling south. Milly 
made the observation that the country changed, while yet it 
seemed the same; and she concluded that it was the vastness 
and wildness which grew. Next morning she heard shooting 
up until noon. There was always a place where she could 
hide near camp, and Jett seldom forgot to mention this. 


S THEY journeyed farther south his vigilance as well as 
his excitement increased day by day. From the camp- 
fire talk Milly gathered that the number both of buffalo and 
of hunters was augmenting. Yet Jett appeared to have es- 
tablished the rule of travel one day and hunt the next. 
There was no road over this endless plain, and the level 
stretches were cut up, sometimes necessitating the unload- 
ing and reloading of the wagons. 

June succeeded to May. The plain was now one wide 
rolling expanse of green; the stream courses were marked by 
a line of deeper green. Herds of buffalo began to show to the 
east of the stream Jett was following. His hunting, however, 
he did on the west side, where Milly understood the buffalo 
were in larger numbers. At length he traveled two days 
southward and then crossed the stream to its west bank and, 
following it down on that side, he was halted by a large river. 

“Ha, boys, here’s the Red, an’ it’s our stampin’ ground 
this summer,’’ he rolled out sonorously. 

For a camp he chose a spot hard to reach, as well as hard 
to see from above. A forest of timber and brush bordered 
both sides of this Red River; and once down in it neither 
river nor plain could be seen. Jett spent the remainder of 
that day making permanent camp. By 

Follonsbee, whom he had sent on a reconnoitering ride up 
the river, returned about sunset.. ‘Believe I saw fifty 
square miles of buffalo,’’ he announced impressively, sitting 
in his saddle and gazing down at the leader. 

“Huh! I took that for granted,”’ replied Jett. ‘‘ How far 
did you go?” 

‘‘Reckon about five miles up, an’ climbed a big bluff above 
the river. Could see for miles. An’ shore that sight stumped 
me. Why, Rand, I couldn’t see the end of buffalo, an’ I was 
usin’ the telescope too.” 

‘“‘That’s more to the point. How many outfits could you 
spot ?’’ demanded Jett impatiently. 

‘Wal, I spotted enough, an’ some to spare,” drawled the 
other. ‘‘ West of the bluff I seen camp smokes all along the 
river, far as I could see.” 

‘Any camps close?” 

‘‘Only two between ours an’ the bluff,’’ replied Follonsbee. 
Then there’s one on the point across the creek. Reckon 
outfits are strung down 

the river too. Buffalo 

everywhere.” 

“Uh-huh! 
main herd.” 

“We couldn’t be in a 
better stand. This big 
herd is massed in a tri- 
angle. River on the 
south. Staked Plain on 
the west, an’ on the third 
side thousands of hunt- 
ers.” 

“Yes. 
way.” 
“Where do the Indians 
come in your calcu- 
latin’?’’ queried Follons- 
bee. 

“Nowhere,” came the 
blunt answer. “If they 
get mean the buffalo 
hunters will band to- 
gether an’ do what the 
soldiers couldn’t do— 
chase 'em up into their 
Staked Plain an’ kill’em. 
Anyhow this summer 
means the end of the buf- 
falo, an’ that means peace 
with the Indians, whether 
they fight or not.” 


or 


It’s the 


It’s seems that 


a: E’LL have to fight 
all right, Rand,” 
Follonsbee retorted. 

Jett appeared for a mo- 
ment in a brown study, 
while he paced up and 
down, swinging a short 
rope he had in his hand. 
“If the Indians are on 
the warpath, as we hear, 
won't they wait till this 
bunch of hunters has a 
big store of hides on hand, 
before startin’ that 
fight?’’ he queried 
shrewdly. 

“I reckon they would,” 
admitted Follonsbee. 
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“‘An’ when they do come raidin’ we’re goin’ to get the 
hunch in plenty of time, aren’t we?’’ went on Jett. 

“We shore have a fine stand. With hunters east an’ west 
of us, an’ millions of buffalo out there, we can’t hardly be 
surprised.” 

“Wal then, what's eatin’ you?”’ growled Jett. 

“Nothin’. I was just gettin’ things clear. We’re agreed 
on the main points. Now one more. The sooner we make a 
big stake the better?” 

Jett nodded a significant acquiescence to that query, and 
then went about his tasks. At this camp Milly lost her 
wagon as an abode. Jett had removed hoops and canvas 
bodily, and had established them as a tent at some little 
distance from the main camp. Upon entering the improvised 
tent Milly found that she could not stand erect, but in all 
other particulars it was an improvement. She could lace 
both doors tightly, something impossible when the tent was 
on the wagon. 

She unrolled her bed and made it up. Then she unpacked 
and unfolded her clothes and hung them conveniently at the 
back. Her bag, with its jumbled assortment of things she 
had thought so poor, now, in the light of this wild: travel, 
assumed proportions little short of precious. Without soap, 
linen and muslin, a sewing kit, mirror, a few books, and some 
other like articles, she would have found camp life in the 
wilderness something formidable to face. 

When she went outside, the afterglow of sunset was 
spreading in beautiful effulgence over the western sky. Milly 
gazed about her. Jett and his men were in earnest whispered 
council, with guns and tools and ammunition for the moment 
forgotten. Mrs. Jett sat, a forlorn and sullen figure, in front 
of her tent. 

Milly needed and wanted exercise. She began to walk 
around the camp. No one paid any heed to her. She found 
a few belated flowers blossoming in a shaded place. A spring 
bubbled from under a bank, and as she passed it frogs 
plumped into the water. She heard the mournful cooing of 
turtledoves. Presently she found a trail that evidently 
made a short cut of the distance up to the plain, and she fol- 
lowed it, not without misgivings. Jett, however, did not call 
her, and she ventured on, 


Tt slope was gradual and covered by heavy timber. 
She saw a flare of gold-and-rose sky beyond the black tree 
trunks. It was not so very far from camp—this first level of 
the plain. She wanted to see the great herd of buffalo. Thus 
engrossed she went on to the edge of the timber and halted 
there to gaze outward. A wonderful green plain stretched 
away to the west, rising gradually. It was barren of animals. 
The rich colors of the afterglow were fading. 

The clip-clop of a trotting horse made her start. Wheeling, 
she espied a rider close upon her. He had come from round 
a corner of the wooded slope. Milly took some backward 
steps, meaning to slip out of sight. But the rider had seen 
her. Coming on quickly, while she was slow in moving, he 
was almost at once upon her, and, uttering an exclamation of 
surprise, leaped from his horse. 

The sight of him on the ground, where she could see him 
better, gave her a galvanizing shock. Was this tall young 
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man the one she remembered so well? She stared. He took 
a step forward, his ruddy face lighting. He seemed stran 
somehow, yet she knew him. His eyes pierced her, and Z 
suddenly shook with a sure recognition of them. 
‘Milly!’ he cried incredulously. His tone held the sam 
wonderful thing that was in his look. : , 
“Oh, it is you?” burst out Milly, and she ran straight to 
meet him. 
“Milly! Say, what luck! I’d about given up hope of ever 
seeing you again,”’ he said, trying to hold her hands, 
“Tom Doan!”’ she ejaculated in realization. 


HE felt the hot blood flame in her face. Shaimed and 
frightened, yet tingling with a joy nothing could check 

she backed falteringly away. His glad eyes held her gaze, 
though she strove to avert it. Had he changed? His face 
was thinner, darker, a red bronze where it had been clear tan 

“Sure it’s Tom Doan,” he replied in delight. “So you 
remember me?” 

“‘Remember you?” faltered Milly. ‘‘I—I——” 

A loud halloo from the wooded slope below interrupted 
her. It was Jett’s voice, calling her back to camp. 

‘“‘That’s Jett,”’ she whispered. ‘‘He must not see you,” 

“Go back. You've time. He’s far off,” replied Doan. 


“Oh, yes; I must go.” 
“‘Listen—just a second,’’ he whispered, following her 
taking her hand. ‘‘Hudnall’s camp is only a few miles up 


the river. I’m with him, you know. Meet me here tonight 
when the moon comes up. That’ll be early.” 

‘““Here—at night?”’ murmured Milly tremulously. The 
idea was startling. 

“Yes. At moonrise. 

“T’ll come.” 

“Don’t be afraid. I'll be waiting for you—right here. Go 
back to camp now. Don’t give yourself away.” 

Then he shot her a bright intent look and strode noise- 
lessly away, leading his horse into the grass. 

Milly wheeled to run down into the woods, almost coming 
to disaster in her excitement. It was farther to camp than 
she thought, and some parts of the trail necessitated care in 
the gathering twilight. Jett did not appear to be coming 
after her. In a few moments she recovered from her breath- 
less, headlong precipitation. The flicker of a camp fire shone 
through the woods, and that would have guided her had she 
lost the plain trail. 

She hurried on to allay Jett’s suspicions or fears concerning 
her. Dusk had fallen when she reached camp, which she 
approached leisurely. She saw Jett and all his outfit grouped 
round the camp fire. 

“‘Where’ve you been?” he asked gruffly. 

“Walking under the trees,”’ she replied easily. 

“Why didn’t you answer me?” 

“Do I have to yell because you do?” she returned. 

“Haw-haw-haw!”’ roared Follonsbee, and he gave Pruitt 
a dig in the ribs. 

“Wal,” continued Jett, evidently satisfied, ‘“‘when it gets 
dark that’s your bedtime.” 

Milly found in the situation a development of her resource- 
fulness. She did not want this hour after supper to appear 
different from any other; 
so she stood a moment 
back of the circle of light, 
watching the camp fire, 
and then going to where 
the water pail stood, she 
took a drink. Leisurely 
then she moved away to 
her tent. How glad she 
was now that it stood 
apart from the others! 
She crawled inside, to 
drop down on her bed. 


HAT had happened 

all rushed over her, 
strong and sweet and be- 
wildering. Tom Doan— 
she had met him! Inall 
that wide, vast wilderness 
the one and only person 
she had met was the one 
she yearned for. She had 
spoken to him; she had 
promised to mect him 
later, when the moon rose. 
She thought how she 
had almost run straight 
for his arms, and buried 
her burning face in the 
blankets. She was in the 
throes of bursting love. 
Unawares it had stolen 
insidiously into all her 
wakingand perhaps sleep- 
ing hours, and then im 
an unguarded moment, 
when chance threw Tom 
Doan again into her pres 
ence, it had brazen!y sur- 
prised her into betrayal. 
She saw him as clearly 
as if she had been gazing 
at him in the light of the 
sun. Older, thinner, 
graver, harder, his face 
came back to her. There 
were lines he had not had, 
and a short fuzzy beard, 


Promise!" he entreated. 


SHE HAD SOMETHING TO PONDER OVER. THAT CONVERSATION OF THE SCOUT AND THE OFFICER 
HAD FLASHED GRAVE CONJECTURES INTO HER MIND 


(Continued on Page 159) 
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cA Gay Guest ‘oom Makes a Happy Guest 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 


HE guest room, even more than the breakfast 

room or the sun porch, may be daring, because 

as a rule it is used for very short periods of 

time. And since no guest room may be every- 

thing to every man, it is much better for it 

to flatter guests by having an amusing per- 

sonality rather than a dull one. So if your 

house is fairly hungering for a gay and un- 

usual room, create as riotous a decorative combination as 

vou like in this room consecrated to the entertainment of 

your friends, in preference to satisfying the desire for such 

ascheme in a more prominent room that lies perhaps im- 

mediately across the threshold, where the chance caller may 

stop and stare. : 

But to achieve correctly the unusual and daring, even in 

guest rooms, requires skill in order to avoid effects that some- 

how fall short of the ideal and become cheap and bizarre; 

80, to smooth the problem for the artistic amateur, here are 

‘ome daring guest-room schemes warranted to cause com- 

pany days to pass pleasantly and to make the visitors come 

ey Since every woman, however, must decide how much 

irill both she and her house will welcome, the schemes have 
been designed to meet varying needs, 


I/lustration by Lurelle Guild 


Suppose you have just been longing for a figured wall that 
will yet not interfere with the well-planned schemes of the 
plain-walled rest of your house. What better room than the 
guest room for walls of chintz paper? Choose a black- 
grounded chintz paper with flowers and vines of yellow and 
green and rose, letting this run to the ceiling turn, which is 
finished with an ivory molding to match the ivory woodwork 
and the iv papered ceiling. Of course you must accept 
the limitation imposed by the occasional figured wall, and 
plan for everything else in the room to be perfectly plain 
no other figured surfaces or any superabundance of trimmings; 
no pictures on the walls! But when you image the picture of 
this room, some of you will be glad to discard such regulation 
details in order to have such an unusual guest room. 

The curtains at the windows should be of a plain, fadeless 
material in old yellow, soft and dull, and mercerized if you 


wish. These may be very loosely held in place by tie backs 
to match the color of the furniture, or by silver fiber silk 
ornamented by long black woolen tassels. The furniture may 
be painted apple green, and a gray rug may be used on the 
floor. The bedspread may be of old yellow or silver color. 
The lamp shades may be covered with silver cloth or silver 
fiber silk, lined with yellow and moss-edged in green or black. 
Electric candle sconces of pewter-colored metal may be used 
on the walls, and these may have shield shades of old gold. 
The mirror, above the chest of drawers, should be gold- 
framed and hung detached on the wall. To vary this color 
scheme to suit other fancies, putty-colored painted furniture 
and a putty-colored rug may be substituted for those sug- 
gested, and to go with these, deep rose color for curtains and 
bedspread might be used. 

If you feel that this scheme, effective though it is guaran- 
teed to be, was not born for you, how about doing your 
guest room in dull blue, putty color, and 4lack against pale 
walls? The blue I mean is old greenish blue, slightly re- 
sembling peacock blue, except that it is much more dull, and 
this is used for painting the standing woodwork and the 


(Continued on Page 100) 
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C footlights and Spothghts 


By OTIS SKINNER 


HE second season under 

my own management be- 

gan in Chicago with Vil- 
lon the Vagabond, a play on 
which my frother and I had 
worked during the summer. 
This was the first of the Villon 
plays, and was presented in 
various cities for a year before 
Justin McCarthy’s If I Were 
King was produced by Sothern. 
It would be folly to pretend to 
say which was the better play, 
or to intimate that any of the 
material of the McCarthy piece 
was taken from ours, but the 
similarity was striking. How- 
ever, our consciences did not 
permit us to play ducks and 
drakes with chronology as did 
our friend McCarthy’s. His 
Louis XI was the conventional 
old-character fellow that Irving 
made known to us, while his 
Villon was a young man, a historical impossibility, as Louis 
and Francois Villon were about the same age; and this verity 
was scrupulously preserved in Villon the Vagabond. 

Though my play was quite effectively staged and played, 
I could not get into New York. I hadn’t the pull; according 
to the estimate of the powers that were, I was a provincial 
star with a reputation to make. Perhaps I should have ar- 
rived quicker had financial backing given me the “open 
sesame’ to Broadway theaters, but I was pounding away at 
the Herculean task of getting through on my own. 

I had looked for a significant improvement in my business, 
but results proved only slightly better. Hope and patience 
were obliged to go hand in hand, led by determination. Once 
more I wandered over the map, winning praise and encour- 
agement and obviously discovering that on an income of this 
sort salaries could not be met. 

Two months from the date of my season’s opening I 
played Hamlet. Nearly every actor seems to be born with 
Hamlet in his blood, or else he acquires Hamlet in his years 
of discretion. In some the virus so permeates that nothing 
short of an operation in the shape of an impersonation of the 
part can remove the disorder. William Gillette developed a 
particularly virulent case of Hamlet, and it progressed to 
the point of a complete scenic and costume equipment of the 
play which he later offered to dispose of to me. Eddie Foy 
for years was haunted by the spirit of the melancholy Dane. 
_ was finally cured by Mr. Hamlet of Broadway, a musical 
arce. 

Nor has the part escaped feminine assault. Sarah Bern- 
hardt played it. 

I recall the performances in this country of a Mrs. Macready 
and of Anna Dickinson, a noted platform star and lecturer, 
who clothed their more or less shapely legs in black to their 
own evident satisfaction, if not to general admiration. 


cA Hot Grave for Hamlet 


ERTAIN boy tragedians have been put forward in the 

part, including the celebrated Master Betty, who created 
a stir in London over a century ago and was later discovered 
to be a very stupid youth. Indeed, there have been few noted 
actors of serious parts who have not had their try at the 
character. Charles Fechter, vast of waistline, with his blond 
wig and tufted chin, certainly visualized two of the lines de- 
scriptive of the prince’s physique: ‘‘O, that this too, too 
solid flesh would melt!’ and ‘‘Our son is fat and scant of 
breath!” 

Blond make-up was also adopted by Beerbohm Tree, 
whose Hamlet was described by Irving as “funny without 
being vulgar.’’ The truth is, no good actor ever really failed 
in the part. If one would believe the commentators, Hamlet 
was especially designed to express Shakspere’s philosophy, 
and yet the character is the most theatrical in the range of 
Shaksperean creation. 

It is past belief that in writing Hamlet Shakspere started 
with any other intention than to make an acting play. 
Scarcely a device of the theater has been left out in the dress- 
ing up of the piece. Small wonder then that I wanted to 
play the part, and I finally did so at the Duquesne Theater 
in Pittsburgh, in November, 1895. 

Later in Toledo one of the most startling innovations ever 
in’ oduced in Hamlet occurred in the graveyard scene. It 
was in an old upstairs theater whose name I Sen forgotten. 
The bier on which poor Ophelia lay was borne on by a group 
of white-robed maidens, who formed a living screen in front 
of the grave to conceal the lowering of the body. They 
parted and, going, upstage, made room for the Queen to 
advance with a drapery filled with flowers. 

Miss Truax took a handful of the light paper petals and 
with graceful Delsartian gesture held them for a moment 
over the grave while she spoke the line, ‘Sweets to the 
sweet, farewell.’’ The flowers fluttered down to about a foot 
above thé opening, when they were seen to suddenly mount 





upward in a multicolored spurt 
and sail off like so many butter- 
flies. The bewildered lady tried 
again with the line following: 
‘| hoped thou shouldst have 
been my Hamlet's wife,” but 
the perverse petals streamed up 
once more. 

Nervously concluding the 
speech with ‘‘and not have 
strewed thy grave,’ she emptied 
the contents of her scarf over the 
trap door only to have the flow- 
ers dashed back into her face. 
The grave had been placed 
over the heating plant of the 
theater! I need hardly say 
that the gloom of tragedy was 
lifted from both audience and 
actors. 

Before I went under the man- 
agement of Charles Frohman I 
figured in two joint starring 
tours directed by George Tyler, 
of Liebler and Company. A campaign of advertising was 
launched for a quick tour of the country of Browning's In 
a Balcony, with Sarah Cowell Le Moyne, Eleanor Robson 
and myself in the rdles of the Queen, Constance and Norbert. 
Mrs. Le Moyne had been a reader of Browning’s verse and 
had a vogue in Browning societies. She had been absent 
from the dramatic stage for many years until she made a 
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notable reéntry as the tender French mother in Fitch's Th 
Moth and the Flame. Eleanor Robson, young, sympathetic 
and lovely, was already being fashioned into a star by Tye 
and as my own clientele had grown, the venture proved an 
event of importance commercially and artistically. We 
swung from New York and Boston to the south as far as 
Richmond and west to the Mississippi, giving one or two per- 
formances in all the principal cities. metimes we played 
a matinée in one city and the night performance in another 
as in Baltimore and Washington. : 

The tour had been perfectly organized and crowded houses 
greeted us everywhere. The galleries were always packed 
with Browningites and from them came our warmest sup- 
port and understanding. Perhaps not all of those in the 
lower seats comprehended Browning’s somewhat tortuoys 
and obscure verse: ty 

I think I never had a harder task than as Norbert to make 
poetic lines sound like natural utterance. Browning was 
never kind to the theater in the matter of ease of delivery. 
For over an hour without fall of curtain this little tragedy 
moves on argumentatively, intensely and even volcanically. 
At the finish I was always exhausted from the mere physica] 
work of putting it over. The result, however, was worth the 
effort. Ina Balcony never failed to seize and hold our audi- 
ences to breathless attention. 


Not the Same Ada Rehan 


F THE other tour I can think only with poignant sadness, 
It was arranged between George Tyler and myself that | 
should star with Ada Rehan. We agreed upon a repertoire of 
three plays: The Taming of the Shrew, The School for Scan- 
dal, and The Merchant of Venice. Miss Rehan had but to 
revive her old favorite rdles, two of which seemed to be hers 
alone, Katherine and Lady Teazle. Portia she had also 
layed happily, if not so brilliantly. For my own part, Shy- 
ock had n a conspicuous réle in my repertoire for the 
first three years of my independent ventures. While Charles 
Surface and Petruchio merely meant stepping into other 
shoes than the ones I had worn at Daly’s. 


(Continued on Page 131) 





FROM PHOTO. By PETER A. JULEY & SON 


AN IMPRESSION OF OTIS SKINNER AS COLONEL PHILLIPE BRIDAU, BY GEORGE LUKS 
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singing ‘Roads 
AMELITA Sika 


NE delightful, if bewildering and ovcasionally 
chastening experience of my musical travels 
is to find myself regarded by the vocal novice 
as a sort of Complete Guide to Musical Suc- 
cess; an animated folder on the scenery slong 
the Road to Greater Music, so to speak; a 
human Blue Book containing routings, maps 

BE. and infallible information as to living accom- 
modations, fellow travelers, detours and points of interest 
along the Way to Opera. Young singers hunt me out in my 
dressing room or at my hotel and question me eagerly about 
this musical way over which I have just traveled without 
mishap. 

Is it so hard aroad? Like a labyrinth where one turns in 

and out, and backward and forward and never reaches the 
end? And how does one reach the first milestone, the first 
engagement? Is there a place called ‘‘home”’ along the way ? 
And the way stations—are they comfortable? And may 
one rest and play and live a little as one journeys? Are 
there black forests of discouragement where the trail is lost 
and wicked ogres jump out to devour the weary pilgrim? 
Opera directors and such! And where does marriage come? 
And children? At the beginning of the journey or its end? 
And when one has made the way successfully, retraced all 
the false turns, come through the black forests and scrambled 
up the steep, stony ledges and reached the glory of the 
journey’s end, is one content? 
' Where does this enchanted road really lead? To fame and 
wealth. Yes. But to happiness? Perhaps—they look at me 
so anxiously, these lovely young American girls with their 
beautiful voices, as they ask—perhaps it would be better to 
turn back to a home and babies before they even venture 
upon this strange and dangerous path. 

Perhaps? Perhaps? Ten thousand doubts and question- 
ings. But always, at the end, the eager, burning, How does 
one start on this enchanting road? 








Starting on the Main H ighway 


| TOOK up the main highway to music, after a childhood of 
sturdy plodding over minor trails, when I was sixteen years 
old. That highway began, as its earthly counterparts often 
do, at a little, little house in a queer, narrow little street in 
Milan. I lived in that little house on the very last floor in 
four tiny rooms with my mother and my two brothers. | 
remember there was a tiny dark hall shaped like the letter 
L that held the rooms together. The kitchen was stuck onto 
that hall on its right like an afterthought. On its left were 
the two bedrooms, and the living room which served as the 
dining room and as my studio. Four little low-ceilinged 
rooms! Their acoustic properties were so bad that one could 
never tell whether one was singing like an angel or the fiend 
himself ! 

In one corner of the living-room-dining-room-studio stood 
my piano. Here I guided the stubby awkward fingers of 
well-mannered little girls over yellow keys from morning 
until night except for two precious half hours—one before 
luncheon and one before dinner. Two hoarded thirty- 
minute periods I allotted to the development of my voice; 
to vocalizes, trills, scales, staccati and all the physical culture 
of song. Then my mother usurped the 
studio and changed its artistic aspect to a 
domestic one. It became a dining room. 


There my mother and my two brothers, 
Joseph and Henri, and 
myself scrambled 
through our meals, so I 


might get at earning 
our living again, teach- 
ing the serious-minded 
little girls. 

\h, those piano 
pupils of mine! They / 
had been taught to //1 4 
take life and study so 


MADAME GALLI- 
CURCI AS LUCIA 
IN THE OPERA 
LUCIA DI LAM- 

MERMOOR’”’ 
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MADAME GALLI-CURCI AS ‘‘DINORAH’’ 


seriously, to have so much respect for their teachers that no 
one of them endeared herself to my memory with one deli- 
cious naughtiness. Some of them were older than I—I was 
only sixteen; but we got along beautifully. I never had the 
slightest difficulty in keeping them inline. And their reward 
for all this unnatural virtue is that I have forgotten them— 
forgotten their names, their faces, their personalities. I wish 
now, in looking backward, that some one of them might have 
been dreadfully wicked or provoking so that one of their dear, 
conscientious little faces might become distinct in my blurred 
memory of them. But little Italian girls are not 
brought up to be sparkling, prankish young per- 
sons, destined to live in their teachers’ memories. 
They are kept subdued, submissive and .are 
given to meekness and obedience, with no brash 
opinions or unsettling initiative. It is the fate 
of good little girls to be forgotten, so it seems, 
and of bad little girls to make world history; 
and so, my pupils, being exemplary, are only a 
jumbled memory—a sort of composite picture 
of some sweet honest little nuisances who en- 
abled me to earn a living for my family and my- 
self, and who kept me from my beloved singing. 

In the evening, just before dinner, when the 
last little girl had gone her way, | practiced my 
second half hour. Then after dinner | frolicked. 
And when I started out to have a good time I 
had it! No halfway measures about it, although 
heaven alone knows where I found the energy! 
I danced, I went to parties, to receptions, to 
the theater, to dinners, to the opera. Then life 
to me was a brimming cup, and like a little 
glutton I was determined to down it all. 

Thus I journeyed along the musical highway 
for four years. For four years I sang and danced 
and laughed and taught my serious-minded little 
pupils and lived in chose four little low-ceilinged 
rooms at the top of that little, little house in 
Milan. It seems a long time to stop at the first 
way station along the great road to music, 
doesn’t it? But I must have done some travel- 
ing even while I seemed to stand still, for at the 
end of those four years I fairly fell over the first 
milestone, my first engagement. 


It came about one evening at the home of one of my 
friends. Like all who possess some degree of skill in music, I 
was besieged continually to play and sing for people, and 
I always did so gladly. It meant experience. I remember | 
sang Caro Nome that night and pleased an important guest, 
a dear old maestro whose name, more shame to me, I cannot 
recall for the life of me. Such was the impression I made 
that two days later he climbed valiantly to the top floor of 
the little, little house with the opera director, Colucci, in tow. 
When Colucci had sufficiently recovered his breath, he told 
me that he intended taking the maestro’s word for it that I 
could sing and engaging me for Gilda in Rigoletto. The 
offer was rain out of a clear sky. 


At the First NGlestone 


HILE I was pondering an impressive answer, Colucci 
went on to tell me that he was organizing an opera 
company to sing in Triani, down in the heel of Italy, and 
was having difficulty in finding a Gilda who knew one note 
from another and at the same time was cheap. The public 
in the south of Italy, it should be said here, are music wise, 
extremely critical and given to demanding their money’s 
worth and a little more in a highly vigorous manner. I as- 
sured Colucci, who, like myself, was at the first musical 
milestone, that my Gilda would be both inexpensive and 
competent, and thus secured my first operatic engagement. 
Operatically I was appallingly ignorant. It is one thing 
to sing an aria before a roomful of friendly people. It is 
another to get up in a strange costume and act and sing and 
remember cues and stage business and musical and dramatic 
values before an audience given to watchful waiting. I 
could have talked operatic generalities by the hour, but to 
sing an aria on my knees a la negligee with my face stiff with 
make up! However, nothing daunted, I set to work and 
learned the réle of Gilda—words, music and dramatic ac- 
tion—in eight days. The splendid courage we have at that 
first milestone! We can accomplish all things, because we 
haven't learned that there is a terrible verb called ‘‘to fail.”’ 
Or as one singer put it tartly: We'll try anything when we 
are young, because we haven’t any better sense. And the 


(Continued on Page 177) 
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Dick-O-Bin 


By Lou RoGErs 


‘Drawings by the Author 
(olor by Howard Smith 


(The story of Dick-O-Bin, 
in verse, will be found on 
page 45.) 
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‘“* WELL, SIR,’’ THE 
WAITER DE- 
MURRED, ‘‘IT’S 
AGAINST THE 
LAW TO SERVE 
IT IN GLASSES 

ANY MORE” 


The Pred Pipers of Manhattan 


HE stands, tall and conspicuous, 
at the water gate to New York, 
aia great bronze woman, holding 
qj aloft a torch. Men placed her 
| there to represent Liberty en- 
Wii lightening the world. Association 
#| has made her the familiar deity of 
8} the enormous city that rears its mountain 
ranges of buildings beside the Upper Bay. She is a rather 





plump deity, with the massive lines of a mighty cook stove. 
Her lips seem to wear a calm, complacent smile, as though 
she recognized that the town over which she presides is the 
fashion plate that smaller towns copy; the jester who rouses 
the r st of the land to sophisticated mirth; the author whom 
America at large plagiarizes; the pied piper to whose music 
the nation in general dances. 

lhe position of the goddess epitomizes the mental attitude 
. th town she guards. Her back is turned toward the rest 
Or : 


' America and she gazes out expectantly through the 
Narrows to the Atlantic, the highway from Europe. New 


York also instinctively faces east, awaiting devoutly new 
Ml ition in fashions, in amusements, in vices from its 
Mecca, Europe. These, received by cable and by steamer, 


are al sorbed by New York, not with the intelligent avidity of 
an carnest pupil but with the thirst of a very dry sponge. 


The Nation's Arbiter—New York Admits It 


NEW YORK, as all of America that is neither blind nor 
_deaf is already aware, considers herself the arbiter of the 
nation’s styles and customs. She blows on her pipes and the 
rest of the country obediently treads the measure, grave or 
gay as she pleases. She regulates and establishes American 
culture. She admits i€ herself. Under a similar process of 
log ic, the grocery clerk who sells you butter could claim the 
rank and title of dairy farmer; the driver of a coal truck 
could insist that he was a miner; the printer who sets type 
lor this magazine might pose as an author. 

; New York, as a matter of fact, is a middleman in the cul- 
ure as well as in the commerce of America. The city is 
ey a great conduit through which the influences of 
“urope flow into the hinterland of America. Incidentally, 
the conduit might be improved by more adequate filters. 


By FREDERIC F, VAN DE WATER 


(Cartoon by W.°f. Enright 


Consider for a moment the mechanics of what is known 
in baseball as the double play. The ball comes bounding 
across the diamond and is scooped up by an infielder. He 
tosses it to a team mate on second base. This pivot element 
in the play turns and throws it to first base. The infielder 
who picks up the ball is Europe. The first baseman who 
eventually receives it is America in general. The pivot is 
New York. Yearly this play is executed scores of times with 
the smoothness of long practice. 

Europe picks up a new whim, adopts a new fad, invents a 
novel fashion. Ina month, New York hasit. In six months, 
the country at large possesses it. A baseball fan would 
score the play thus: 


From Europe, to New York, to America. 


That is the course which most of what New York likes to 
call her special inspiration travels. That is the history of 
nine-tenths of the influence exerted by the city. It is not 
native-born influence. It is imported. If America, the 
ultimate destination of these importations, were to become 
indifferent to them—if the final factor of the double play 
were to refuse tocatch the ball—the results might be amusing 
to the country in general and peculiarly painful to New York. 

The city regards the rest of the nation with much the 
same sympathy and respect displayed by Simon Legree in 
his more idle moments toward Uncle Tom. It affects a su- 
perior and scornful indifference to what the rest of the 
country thinks. That is because in matters of art, fashion 
and amusement the rest of the country is more than content 
to let New York do all the thinking. It takes what the city 
has imported or adopted with a touching, childlike trust. 

Two hundred and twenty million strangers visit New York 
yearly. Nearly all of them are Americans. The city each 
year keeps open house—sometimes particularly wide-open 
house—for visitors numbering twice the population of the 
entire United States. These come and see and are con- 
quered. New York's tables are set for them; its theaters are 


arranged for them; its vices are presented for 
their benefit. With the lordly air of a condescend- 
ing host, the city gives its visitors what they 
want, and these, returning home, imitate their 
late host and copy his manners and morals for 
the astonishment of the neighborhood. It is 
the strangers within her gates, rather than the 
average New Yorker himself, sho mold the character of 
the town and spread her influence broadcast, like germs from 
an infection. 

New York does not influence the nation through the aver- 
age New Yorker. There are only some five millions of him. 
He is a fairly permanent fixture of inconsiderable impor- 
tance. It is the more than two hundred million visitors 
yearly who do New York’s missionary work. They are the 
force that completes the double play. European fashions 
are imported by the city. The visitors to the city carry 
them to the rest of America. 

There are a few hundred thousand persons whose business 
it is to entertain and amuse the two hundred-odd million 
yearly visitors. Sitting outside the revelry and blinking 
somberly thereat, there are the average New Yorkers. These 
are usually respectable, humdrum, un-divorced, frequently 
church-going citizens. 

Every once in so often the maudlin gayety of visitors and 
entertainers drives them to peevish protest. 


Where Laws Lie Buried 


ITH the martyred expression of one who must soothe 

a cranky child, New York, the town of the outlander, 
endeavors to quiet the querulous one. If the average New 
Yorker is feeling more than usually petulant he may say 
tactless things about what he intends to do with his vote, 
next election. He may say it so loudly and coarsely that an 
apprehensive legislature or board of aldermen hastens to 
draft a statute to please him. 

That always satisfies the average New Yorker. If the 
law has been created he never troubles to see whether or not 
it is enforced. It is held up before his eyes, he registers 
gratification, and then the new-born legislation is shoved 


(Continued on Page 171) 
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They Wail and Shirk — 


| OTHING ever quite suits the wailers and shirkers. Nothing Theirs is the quickest and surest method of getting something for 


7 


ever will suit them. They are the spoiled children of civiliza- nothing; but the risks are great, save in those communities where the 
tion. They began whining in infancy, and were encouraged in criminal law moves sluggishly and there is powerful political protec- 
it by fond parents. They whined their way through childhood, and tion for all forms of vice. In such communities you will find the great- 
were petted and coddled when they should have been paddled and est numbers of those who wail and shirk. You will find deadly weapons 
birched. And now we see them in manhood and womanhood wailing sold as freely to boy bandits as lollypops to little children. You will 
and bewailing about the rottenness of politics, the inefficacy of religion, find bootleggers in high social standing, and the highways swarming 
the radicalism and devilishness of the younger generation, the low and with drunken motorists, who are called ‘“naughty’’ and “reckless” 
degenerate state of literature, the insoluble servant problem, the high and slapped on the wrist by lenient judges. 
cost of living and a thousand and one attendant iniquities that tax But you hear little comment from the sourball statesmen, big or 
their ingenuity in vituperation. But just wailing; doing nothing; little, on the score of these real afflictions of modern civilization. To 
sacrificing nota moment of their energy; giving nothing, not a farthing repress such evils requires a tremendous push of energy, also ever- 
to any betterment or welfare enterprise. lasting and tireless energy. How much easier to blame it all on the 
With Congress in session, a new President in the White House, and prohibition amendment, and urge a free and liberal government con- 
the national conventions drawing near, they are provided every day trol of intoxicants after the manner of the Quebec experiment. Revise 
with fresh supplies of futile venom. They will read pessimism into the the Volstead Act so that every corner grocery and drug store may 
brightest outlook, for something in their subconsciousness tells them sell beer and wine wholesale or retail. Dispense it ad 446. to minors 
that there is both dignity and distinction in their pessimism and and imbeciles. Illuminate the skylines again with electric beer and 
cynicism, whereas the optimist is a disgusting sort of clown—any whisky signs, wall our highways with booze billboards, and open the 
half-wit can wear a fixed grin, whistle or sing gayly as he goes along, columns of the press to paid proclamations on the hygienic value 
and look only for the good side of his fellow man. of alcoholizing infants, so that they may become hardy and robust 
Just the opposite is true. drinkers in later life. 
Pessimism is so easy to cultivate that it requires about the same 
intricacy of effort that is demanded of a worm to wriggle. The human T MUST be a source of deep gloom to the pessimists who wail and 
spleen is never entirely free of gall, so that sourness of disposition is shirk that the poor in this country are steadily improving their 
primitively functional. Complete inertia feeds the spleen to over- condition, notwithstanding the prohibition amendment, 27 spite of the 
flowing. Chronic loafing hardens and enlarges the liver, from which frightful fact that John D. Rockefeller could make a billion dollars and 
more gall is derived. Whence then is derived the dignity and distinc- give it away in the cause of public health, public education and re- 
tion of pessimism, if its highest development is the drone and its lubri- ligion instead of having that same billion locked away in the pockets 
cant is the fountain source of envy, malice and hate? Consider the of a few hundred or a thousand tightwads and misers. They must 
bee and what happens to the drones of the colony. The queens and groan also at the unholy wealth of Henry Ford, who has given health 
workers extinguish them, not merely because they are loafers, but and happiness and a broader outlook on life to five million families and 
because they are incorrigible grouches. brought the American farmer forever out of his isolation and remote- 
In the vast majority of cases optimism is the reward of both mental ness. Those who wail and shirk might prefer the slogan, More 
and physical effort, pessimism the product of mental and physical SALOONS AND FEWER Forps, to the legend that is a fact, FEWER Sa- 
shirking. Only constructive thinking will enable you to see round the LOONS AND More Forps; but we doubt if even in the depths of their 
dark corners of obstacles. The easiest way would be to fix your mind shallowness they would undertake to popularize such a sentiment. 
at rest, and see only the dark corners and deeper blackness beyond. No, the wailers and shirkers think chiefly of the dig divide, so they 
blast and lambaste those who have gained or possessed something, 
AKE the cheap ranter in politics. To begin with, he is mentally grouping them indiscriminately into one class and hoping to reduce 
deficient; but he was born with an over-developed and facile vocal them all to a more or less miserable state, if it can be done. 
organ. Hecan see calamity in one swift sour glance without the most Therein you discover the infantile absurdity of the chronic wailer’s 
trifling strain upon his mental equipment, and then rock the welkin patter of pessimism. You could reduce all the rich men in the world to 
with’ stentorian proclamation of impending evil. How easy for him penury, and what you took from them wouldn’t divide up “big.” 
to pronounce that every good or successful man is either a liar or a You could make an even “divvy’’ per capita of one hundred billion 
crook, or worse. All wailers and shirkers are aroused and rejoiced by dollars in these United States, and the split would bring less than one 
the tongue of slander. It feeds their vanity with a sense of superiority thousand dollars a “‘soul,’’ as the Russian phrase goes. Not that there 
they may obtain in no other way. It justifies their envy, malice and are enough rich men and women to provide more than one-fifth of the 
egoism at one and the same time. And best of all, for them, it accom- hundred billion. More than half of it would have to be shaved by a 
plishes this stimulating effect without the merest striving on their part. capital levy from the savings and possessions of the comparatively 
The professional pessimist wants something for nothing, and is poor; but then what are economic facts between pessimists? They are 
sour because he can’t get it. He knows instinctively, however, that as needless and annoying to them as they are to a red-eyed bloc sen- 
if he promises something for nothing, it will make him popular, more ator or a wailing isolationist candidate for the presidency. ’Tis the 
particularly if the something promised is taken from someone else. votes and support of the greedy, the shallow and the won’t-works 
Highwaymen who murdered and robbed the rich became great heroes that come first. 
in fiction, once they scattered a few pennies of their loot in the out- Only after we have garnered the votes or fattened and made our- 
stretched palms of beggars. That they wasted the remainder in every selves secure in public office or patronage, may we be persuaded to do 
forbidden form of vice subtracted nothing from their popularity. a little intelligent thinking in our idle moments. Then we might even 
There is no lack today of highwaymen; but their popularity is nil, give thought to what would happen to the hundred-billion-dollar 
notwithstanding all the moral support they obtain from the pessimists. “divvy”’ in the course of a twinkling of time. It might occur to us 
They are brutish killers, most of them, and their generosity goes un- that while other wailers and shirkers were spending their slice, all 
recorded. Their victims are more often humble bank messengers - 
pay-roll guards than the rich. (Continued on Page 104) 
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; By A. MauDE RoyDEN 
: : ; 
: : N SPITE of the disappointments of life, little history must realize that these superficial presence of women in the medical profession : 
‘ : ] there are probably very few of us who ac- matters of convention and custom are very has created in the minds of their own sex. It : 
H : tually disbelieve in the progress of the superficial and vary from age to age. For ex-_ is hardly too much to say that past generations S 
: H human race. The dean of St. Paul’s, London, ample, I imagine that a lady would hardly have expected either ill-health or a deplorably low 4 
H : has many admirers, but even now, after the felt decent without paint and powder in the standard of health, amounting almost to in- : 
: : World War, very few who accept his creed. We_ eighteenth century. Her hair a mass of white validism, as the normal thing for women. That $ 
: : still believe not only in the possibility of human powder, her face a mass of paint, she would as women should not be very robust, that they : 
: : progress, but in human progress as a historical soon, I imagine, have gone out without her should justify the saying of the French wit, : 
: : fact. Ifthe dean or any other gloomy prophet dress as without this panoply of beauty. Dress that they are ‘‘natural invalids,”’ seemed quite ° 
: : calls our attention to the fact that history re- itself varies in just the same way. A friend of natural to older generations. The fact that the ° 
: : cords the fall of as many civilizations as have mine told me the other day that he imagined young woman of today expects to be well, and H 
: : arisen—that in fact history does mot justify our his mother, for example, would have felt naked _ if she is not well demands a reason for it from : 
: 3 optimism—we turn from history to science,and if she had gone out in the ‘‘chemise frocks’ her doctor, is a most beneficent revolution, and 3 
: : there find it more than justified. Though empire worn by girls nowadays. Yet on the otherhand, it is due to the advent of the medical woman. : 
: H after empire and civilization after civilization my own mother, who is in most things a great Naturally, however, a woman who is in ro- $ 
$ : have risen only to fall, yet, if we take the wider admirer of all that is old-fashioned, told me she_ bust health will do things that the invalid : 
: : view of science and realize that the records of considered crinolines the most absolutely in- woman of former centuries never dreamed of, ° 
° : history cover, after all, but a few thousand decent garments ever invented for feminine nor indeed desired. She will expect an amount ° 
: : years, we see how vast an advance humanity wear. Yet she herself and every respectable of exercise, a standard of living, a freedom and : 
: $ has made from its primitive ancestors to the woman wore these indecent crinolines, and independence which were impossible as long as $ 
: : point at which it can produce a Shakspere, a_ though, like herself, others may have deplored invalidism was regarded as the most refined : 
: : Beethoven, an Abraham Lincoln. In other this vagary of fashion, yet they obeyed it, form of femininity. She will, moreover, enjoy : 
: $ words, we believe and we have a right to believe and would have looked exceedingly odd had _ the same games and desire the companionship H 
: : that progress is both a possibility and an actual they not done so. of young men in a way: that would no doubt : 
: : fact. have seemed very unconventional, if not “‘fast,’’ $ 
: ‘ Yet it almost invariably happens that each Manners Expre sseNorals to her grandmother, who was influenced more : 
: : generation denounces the rising generation as than she was aware of by the fact that she was : 
° inferior to itself. It is true, of course, that the MYSELF constantly get slight shocks when physically incapable of keeping up with her H 
: ‘ older generation may in any given case be right. I realize what were the customs of past gen- men friends in physical exercise. Of course, : 
: There are as certainly periods of reaction, of de- erations. For example, the admirably brought- many girls are not capable of this even now; $ 
: cadence in human affairs, as there are periodsof up feminine heroines of Miss Jane Austen used in games of the more violent kind a girl is ata : 
: advance. Each generation therefore has an ex- the name of the Deity in conversation and ex- disadvantage when playing with men. : 
: cuse for believing that the generation which fol- claimed “‘Oh, God!’’ as frequently and appar- H 
: : lows it is one which marks the beginning of such ently as lightly as a modern girl might say “Oh, The Real ‘Danger : 
: a period of decay. Yet it is at least curious my!’ In the more modern, though still curi- : 
: that every generation should have the same _ ously old-fashioned novels of Miss Charlotte EVERTHELESS, she is quite able to en- H 
} impression. If every generation were right, M. Yonge, I read only the other day with sur- joy the same games, and in many cases : 
: then progress would be impossible. We should prise of a school girl fourteen or fifteen years to enjoy playing them with men. This gives : 
: therefore examine with extreme care our natu- old drinking off at lunch a large glass of beer. her an attitude of comradeship, . friendliness : 
ral prejudice in favor of our own generation, And it was stated as a very shocking thing—a and freedom with men which is in my opinion : 
; and bring accusations against those who come sign of extreme penury—that wine and beer wholly desirable, but which I can easily imagine ; 
; after us only after very careful deliberation. could hardly be enjoyed by the bulk of the may seem horrifying to those who do not un- ; 
; family since there was only money enough derstand how it has come about. The result, ‘ 
: Superficial «Matters adequately to provide the invalid members of however, is undoubtedly a finer physical stand- : 
; : it. I myself, when a child, was not allowed to ard and a more robust outlook upon life in the : 
; OTH in England and in America the pub- drink wine, but my parents were regarded as younger generation of women than has been at : 
: : lic feels a very great interest in the rising rather odd in this respect. I well remember all common in the past. e 
: : generation, and, I do not know why, especially staying in the houses of friends and being given Has this change in life and health been ac- $ 
: : in the girls. Themoment I set foot in America— a glass of port wine at lunch on Sundays as a companied by an equally desirable develop- ° 
| H indeed before I left my ship—I was asked by _ very desirable treat. ment intellectually and spiritually? That, I : 
: reporters what I thought of American flap- The manners, therefore, of the present rising suppose, is the question now uppermost in the $ 
; pers. Other questions were put to me, but generation seem to me a matter of compara- minds of all those who are interested in human : 
: these questions varied; the one question that tively small moment. What should really con- progress. Here, however, it is probably neces- : 
; was never omitted was the question about flap- cern us is not their manners, but the morals to _ sary to differentiate a little between the girls of 8 
: pers. And it seemed to be very generally ex- which those manners give expression. my country and the girls of the United States. : 
' : pected that my opinion of these same flappers My own impression of the young women of In England life has been so dislocated and over- : 
: would be an unfavorable one. When I said that America and Great Britain is that they ask shadowed by the agony of the World War that 8 
; I liked flappers and was at aloss to understand more of life than women of past generations certain characteristics have developed among 4 
; why such questions should be put tome about _ have been inclined or expected todo. Tobegin the girls of today which, though probably pres- $ 
; them, my interviewers expressed surprise and with, they expect to be well and strong—a very ent in American girls also, are perhaps not so 4 

MA: added, “But what about their lipsticks and remarkable change. I have often felt that the markedly so as in my country. Perhaps there : 

PY: their powder puffs? Do you think they ought advent of the woman doctor should be justified are more there who will argue: “Let us eat and : K 

g ; to wear such short skirts, and silk stockings?”” by her admirers—not by any one special piece drink, for tomorrow we die.’’ Perhaps also there she 

on It really seemed rude to say that I did not of scientific research, not by ant one specially are more who question all the older standards ‘s 

% : think much about such things one way or the _ gifted or brilliant woman physician or surgeon, P oy 

i i other. Surely everyone who knows evenavery but rather by the entire revolution which the (Continued on Page 174) : 9, 
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Lanvin Philippe et Gaston 


eit Airc ot 
this spring’s 
three - quarter 


length topcoat, which 

often matches the frock, is the Lanvin soft green 
duvetyn velours above at left. The scarf collar is 
of white serge, and there is white piping down the 
left side of coat and on the sleeves. The tricky 
little pocket has a white insert. Vivid Chinese 


Renée 


C fopcoats, Suits and Frocks for Easter 


Deuillet 


embroidery covers the bodice of the Philippe et 
Gaston brown satin frock, with ruffles at low waist- 
line and edging the flaring side drapery and hem. 

An interpretation of the scarf dress, and one that 
is very becoming to large women, is Renée’s black 


Bernard 


Philippe et Gaston 


reps, with the front 
cut in one with the 
scarf. Deeuillet, on 
the other hand, adds 
interest to the slim figure by placing scallops be- 
low the hips on a black reps. Bernard’s black silk 
crépe above is liberally plaited. The belt is cut in 
one with back, as in small sketch on opposite page, 
and collar and jabot are of plaited white crépe. 
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Lanvin Bernard 


Philippe et Gaston Deuillet 





Red and white silk edges deep slashes 
in front and sides of a black marocain 
frock from Philippe et Gaston at extreme 
right on opposite page. 

That predicted mode for suits is not 


dresses made on similar lines in your local stores. 





The sketches on these two pages are from leading designers whose origi- 
nations set fashions, and are shown here for their news value. You will find 


Over a straight slip, 
Deeuillet places a 
tunic blouse of satin 
crépe trimmed with 
rows of tiny upstand- 


No patterns are offered. 








hard to credit when one sees the Lanvin 

and Bernard ones. The former uses navy cloth 
trimmed in flat black silk braid with white edging, 
the front of which is shown in small sketch; the 


latter, a smart black silk alpaca, with braided bands an embroidered panel in back, as in 





of the material, and facings of white alpaca. A 
Philippe et Gaston topcoat of green duvetyn ve- 
lours has embroidered bands in tan and green, and 


ing ruffles. Narrow 
black satin ribbon binds arm- 
holesand hangs free. Chéruit’s 
topcoat of velours has flat black 


small sketch. silk braid in Chinese design. 
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HAVE always found that if you can 
postpone for a little a really important 
decision, one that is to affect your 
entire life, a tense situation will work 
itself out much more satisfactorily 
than you had anticipated. So many 
times we rush ahead and act impul- 
sively, only to our eternal regret. 
Wait a little; wait a little. See what comes; give 
yourself time to think it over; that’s the best. 

It’s not my nature to do this. If Walter hadn’t 
been sick ‘and weak and helpless I probably would 
have had it out with him, then and there, about my 
keeping on at work. But I knew he mustn’t be excited or 
distressed, so there was good reason for my silence. Then 
gradually it didn’t seem to matter so much. That is, as 
time went on, it was evident that I must keep on working so 
that we would have enough to live on. After the hospital 
came weeks of slow and tedious recuperation at home. I 
asked the Agency to stop giving us the extra money, but to 
continue his salary. Prayd assented, though he added magis- 
terially that Walter’s expected raise was now six months 
further off. Walter took that blow better than I had ex- 
pected. 

“They’ve been so decent we can’t complain,” he said. 
“And once I get back, I’m going to whoop things up. Of all 
the hard luck, this spell of sickness was the worst. Here we 
are, knee-deep in debt.”’ 

“We might be neck-deep,’’ I reminded him, and there was 
the least edge on my voice. 

I was very tired. Mrs. Athelone had been deluged with 
autumn work, and I was doing my share and part of An- 
gela’s. Walter was an exacting, querulous convalescent, 
complaining continually because I stayed so late at the 
studio. He’d rested and slept all day, so he wanted to be 
amused and cheered up in the evening, and was cross and 
disappointed because I was dull with fatigue, ready to go to 
sleep the minute dinner was over. I had dismissed the lodg- 
ers when Walter came home from the hospital, and Mrs. 
Shuster came up and did the cleaning and washing and got 
Walter’s lunch. The rest of the work I did. 


bbe vioaes had to have expensive, nourishing, tempting 
things to eat. The food bills jumped accordingly. Mrs. 
Shuster had to be paid; that meant more money. The in- 
stallments were still going on. There was the debt at the 
Agency—and the doctor. Still, I felt as though I’d managed 
pretty well, considering the suddenness and the size of it. 
“Yes; we might be neck-deep,” I repeated. “It’s only 
six hundred dollars for the Agency, and a hundred for the 
doctor. We've both got to have some winter clothes, though. 
And Louise is going to be married, and we must give her a 
present. But never mind, the worst is over. By the first of 
February we'll be done with the installments and that'll mean 
so much velvet. Pretty soon after that, your raise. Oh, 








WALTER LOOKED 
AT ME, INSANE 
WITH QUICK, 
HELPLESS RAGE, 
AND HIS VOICE 
TREMBLED. ‘‘YOuU 
WOMEN WHO 
EARN MONEY, 
WHAT ARE YOU 
MADE OF? STEEL 
COGS, I THINK, 
NOT FLESH AND 
BLOGD”’ 








Worldly Goods 


By SOPHIE KERR 


Illustrations by H..- Mowat 


we’re going to come out all right. But, Walter, if this night- 
mare of sickness and debt is ever over, I shall think we’re in 
paradise. Anyway you’re all right again. That’s the main 
thing.” 

I wondered if he would say anything at this time about my 
work at the studio, but he didn’t. It must have been obvious 
to him, as it was to me, that without my salary we couldn’t 
goon. It made all the difference between safety and failure. 
He said nothing, and oh, but I was glad! I couldn’t give up 
work. I had begun to build, as many wives do, a secret 
niche in my own mind, for myself, and my own individuality, 
apart from his. My work had done this, made me aware of 
quite another Effie Osborn. I was growing up mentally, 
though I had ceased growing physically; and though it was 
a one-sided growth, the process interested me hugely. Why, 
I could do things; I was just beginning to find out what a 
varied, mixed, multitudinous world this is, and that I ac- 
tually might have a place of importance in it. I magnified 
the importance, of course, but that was natural. Anyway 
there was a big part of me that came alive when I entered 
the studio, and went to sleep when I came home again, and 
that part of me was crowding the other part, the part that 
had always believed that the way for a wife to do was to 
stay at home and keep house and be an inalienable part of 
her husband’s baggage and little else. 

I realized that there wasn’t any use to try to explain this 
to Walter; I assumed that his ideas hadn’t changed, if 
mine had. Therefore I was glad and thankful that of ne- 
cessity he said nothing, that we just let the whole thing slip. 
Now and then he hinted that when he got on his feet again 
and we were out of debt But I affected not to hear. 

So now, as he was well enough to go back to work, we be- 
gan a new existence. We had become what I said to Veevee 
I did not want to be part of—‘‘a business couple.”’ I had to 
scramble to get breakfast in the morning. I left my order at 
grocer’s and butcher’s for whatever was needed, on the way 
downtown. Mrs. Shuster took charge of the delivered mar- 
keting and Mrs. Shuster went up and washed the breakfast 
dishes, took in the ice, made the bed and cleaned the apart- 
ment. In the afternoon she went up again and started din- 
ner. I got home and finished the meal and put it on the 
table. All this meant that I took my day on the jump. 





Mending, the most needed, I did on Sundays. Need- 
less to say, I never began that sweater or the set of 
doilies I had planned in those leisurely times before 
Walter was taken sick. 

Presently I noticed this—that though I was im- 
mensely interested in Walter’s stories of the Agency 
and all that went on there, he was not at all diverted 
by my tales of the studio. He was inclined to gibe at 
me, half humorously, half seriously, and to make my 
work seem a sort of child’s play. He would tease me 
about it, and always on one note, that of masculine 
superiority. Time and time again I found myself on 
the verge of a quick and pointed answer; and then | 

would remember what a little, little time it was since I had 
been terrified at the thought of losing him forever, and | 
managed to keep silence. 

It seemed to me, too, that he was coming to depend on the 
money I made, counting it in among his own assets. Possibly 
that was my imagination. 


WAS so strenuously occupied that I had lost sight of 

Veevee and Louise a little. They had both been kindness 
itself during Walter’s illness, and once in a while Veevee and 
I lunched together and exchanged views on our employment 
and our employers. She had told me that she thought 
Louise and Ned were to be married soon, but that Louise 
wouldn’t tell exactly when. Suddenly I felt that I wanted 
intensely to see them both again, to get back, if I could, to 
the old affectionate wrangling comradeship and understand- 
ing that we had known when we lived together. I wrote them 
each a little note and asked them to come over on Sunday 
afternoon; and in the morning I baked a lemon pie—a poem, a 
lyric of a pie—because I knew they both loved it. We'd have 
the pie and some coffee in lieu of afternoon tea. I tried to 
send Walter out for a walk, but he wouldn't go, and that 
= a disappointment. I had wanted it to be just the three 
of us. 

They came, the two girls, Veevee looking particularly 
lovely in her new fall suit with great ruffs of soft fur around 
her throat and slender wrists. And Louise was quite unta- 
miliar in a very good-looking coat. Veevee pointed to this 
garment at once. ; 

‘I forced her into it,”’ she declared. ‘I dragged her shriek- 
ing into a shop and made her buy it.” 

“She did exactly that,” said Louise cheerfully. “But at 
least it’s a warm and comfortable garment.” 

“She thinks, the poor, simple-minded creature, that 
warmth and comfort have something to do with desirability 
in clothes,”” went on Veevee. “Effie, you look fagged. 
Working hard?” a 

“‘Wore myself out completely this morning making this, 
I said, and brought in the pie. . 

They both shouted for joy. “Angel child!” exclaimed Vee- 
vee. “I’m always a better woman after eating one of your 
lemon pies.” 
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March, 1924 


“|’ll make them for you often then; you need them,” said 
1. “Oh, don’t the two of you look smart! Wish I had some- 
thing new; I need clothes awfully. With the hospital and 
the doctor’s bills we’re still paupers. But I must have some- 

ing soon.” 
ap re had been sitting beside Walter, rather silent as was 
ysual with her, and now she spoke suddenly: ‘Give me the 
recipe for this pie, will you, Effie? Ned would love it, I 
c WV. 

a I will. Pie for playwrights—how amiably allitera- 
. . y’? 

ans want to tell you about his great luck,”’ went on Louise, 
as if determined to lead the conversation. ‘Arthur Hopkins 
is reading one of his plays. Oh, if he’d only take it! Just one 
play on and you’re sure of a hearing ever afterward, even if 
that one is a failure.” 

She went on with unusual volubility. They were to be 
married next month by a magistrate. No, she wasn’t going 
to tell us when or where, because Ned didn’t want the least 
bit of fuss made about it. And they were going to live down 
in the Village. 


“AK TED’S always lived there, and I don’t mind,” she con- 

cluded. ‘‘We’re going to keep the room he has and 
take a little hall room beside it, so that he can work in there 
and not be disturbed.” 

It made me feel like an old experienced married woman to 
hear her. 

“I do hope his play lands,” I said heartily. “If it does, 
tell him he might get me the job of doing the settings. I’d 
get a fat commission.” 

“Oh, is that the way it’s done? Does Mrs. Athelone give 
‘ou a rake-off on the work you bring in?”’ 

“She would if I brought in any. Angela Regan makes a 
lot more than her salary that way; but she has ever so many 
wealthy friends, and she simply hounds them to have their 
houses done over at Mrs. 
Athelone’s. When I first 
went there and Mrs. Athe- 
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and trained nurses on nothing. And they can certainly see 
that I need a new frock. What odds is it? As for Mrs. 
Athelone not being a good influence for me, all I have to say 
is that she has a mighty beneficent influence over our finances 
just now, and we can’t afford to lose her.”’ 

“There! You’re always reminding me that I can’t take 
care of you, slurring me for it.” 

This was fire to tow indeed. ‘I’m not slurring you; and 
I think it’s mean of you to say so. I’ve told you again and 
again and again that I feel that our being in debt is my fault, 
because I was extravagant about furnishing, and I’m doing 
everything I can to get us out again. I’m tired of being 
nagged about it. You're supersensitive; I’m tired of hearing 
how this and that humiliates you. A little less humility and a 
little more pep would suit me better.”’ 

As I went.on my anger increased. I was fagged; I was 
carrying a double burden, with the housework and the 
studio both. I wasn’t appreciated. Walter didn’t have to 
come home and get dinner and clear up afterward; Walter 
didn’t have to spend Sunday darning my stockings and 
cooking meals for me. Oh, the sense of my wrongs over- 
came me, and before I knew it I was throwing it all at him 
bitterly. 

It was our first quarrel, and it was a very pretty one. There 
was but one thing, as I remember, that I forbore to say; I 
did not twit him on not having made good his boasts at the 
Agency. But I must have said everything else, and a little 
more—and I wound up my indictment with ‘And it’s for 
me to decide, not you, how long I'll work at Mrs. Athelone’s, 
and you will please remember it.” 

Naturally, after that, he clapped on his hat and went 
and banged the door behind him. I ought to have had a 
good cry and been very repentant; but I didn’t and I 
wasn’t. I felt, on the contrary, very much better. Letting 
go and clearing out all my repressions eased up my nerves 
considerably. Mrs. Athelone had lent me a new book about 


35 


furniture, and after I had finished the dishes I sat down and 
began it with the keenest enjoyment. 


I was'so absorbed in a chapter on French styles that I did 


not notice that Walter had come back until he was in the 
room. 


“I’m sorry, little fellow,’’ he began humbly. “I know 
I’m touchy, but I don’t mean to be. I was thinking while I 
walked, about all you did when I was sick, and how brave 
you were, and how you've done without things. Do forgive 
me for making such a fool of myself.’ 

Forgive him! Oh, hearing him I was quite ready to say 


that everything was my fault, and that I was the one who 


must beg forgiveness for my hateful tongue. We kissed and 
made up. And then we decided that what we needed was a 
little fun, so we robbed our savings to the extent of a dinner 
at a dollar and a half table d’héte, and two seats in the 
balcony for a good concert. We came home in the best of 
humor with each other, the atmosphere cleared by our gust. 
In fact, we had reached the place where we could laugh at 
our little tempest, and resolve very firmly that we would 
never have another. 


T HAD settled one thing, and that was my status as a work- 
ing woman. Walter accepted it and let the matter rest; and 
so did I. Only sometimes I had doubts about it. Something 
was gone, something that I had had before. I had proved to 
him my ability to do things; very well, he would let me do 
them, quite on my own hereafter; and since I didn’t need 
care and protection, since I wanted to be an equal, he un- 
consciously treated me as such. Perversely, this didn’t 
satisfy me. I wanted this, but I wanted the other thing too— 
the tenderness, the solicitude, the looking after that he had 
given me before. 
It wasn’t that he didn’t seem to love me; he did. Perhaps 
I wasn’t so interesting to him. I know that I didn’t signify 
to him so much as I did before. I had lost something, and it 
wasn’t any use to pretend 
that Ihadn’t. Most of the 
time I didn’t mind. I was 





lone said that Angela’s 
chief value to her was her 
friends I didn’t know what 
she was talking about. 
Only last week Angela got 
a huge house, one of her 
distant cousin’s, and Mrs. 
Athelone will pay her a 
percentage on the whole 
thing.” 

“What graft!’’ said 
Walter scornfully. 

“It’s not graft; it’s a 
plain business proposi- 
tion,” I said a little tartly. 

“Effie’s getting to be 
quite a captain of in- 
dustry,”’ laughed Veevee. 
“IT must say I never ex- 
pected it after all her 
protestations of utter do- 
mesticity.”’ 

A queer silence fell o 
us. Veevee’s words 
brought back with perfect 


distinctness the talk we 
three girls had had before 
my marriage, and what I 
had said then. Walter 
looked irritated and 


ruffled, and our two guests 
slightly confused. It was 
a relief when they went, 
which they did very soon 
after some desultory, aim- 
less talk, mostly about the 
pie. 


T! liSY were hardly out 


the door when 


Walter voiced his mood. 
“Mrs. Athelone’s not a 
good influence for you, 
Effie,’ he said stiffly. 

_I was clearing up the 
dishes and not specially 
enjoying the task. I was 
cross and disappointed. I 
had so wanted to see the 


girls, and it had been such 
a failure. Why couldn’t 
Walter have gone out while 
they were there! 

“And,” he went on in 
his most superior, domi- 
nating tone, ‘I don’t see 
why you had to tell Vee 


and Louise about our 
debts. And about your 
needing clothes. It was 


very humiliating to me.” 
He looked so much like 
a big sulky baby as he 


Stood there complaining 
that I couldn’t take him 
Seriously, 


“ 


Oh, Walter,” I said, 
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in a wild, exciting game of 
my own, and I delighted 
in it. That was the way 
my work seemed to me at 
that time. 

Walter was, I think, un- 
aware of the change in his 
feeling toward me. Be- 
sides, he presently got a 
tremendous lift and im- 
petus from his own work. 

“T’ve landed two new 
accounts—whales,’’ he 
bragged to me. “That is, 
I’ve practically landed’em. 
Every agency in town has 
been working on ’em. 
One’s this new car, the 
Wylin, and the other’s a 
mechanical-toy firm that’s 
just about ready to branch 
out and do national ad- 
vertising. Old Prayd’ll 
have no excuse to hold 
back on my raise again. 
And, Effie, he’s always 
asking me about you. You 
certainly made a hit with 
Groucho. When I told him 
what you were doing he 
said he’d bet you’d have 
all kinds of success, said 
you had personality; 
that’s his highest compli- 
ment.” 


HE last one was in a 
tone of amused toler- 
ance. He went back to 
his own prospects: ‘Of 
course I can see now that 
my work last summer 
couldn’t have been satis- 
factory; it was typhoid 
coming on that slowed me 
up. But now I can whip 
my weight in wildcats.”’ 
Well, I was having my 
own victories; but I didn’t 
talk of them until they 
were assured. Only a few 
days before, who should 
drift into the studio but 
Alice Mickleham, trying to 
look exotic in a Poiret wrap 
of green satin, black velvet 
and kolinsky, and a new 
sleek way of doing her hair, 
dangling earrings of jade, 
and a most remarkable 
cerise lip rouge. Poor 
Alice, she only succeeded 
r ~ in looking horribly queer! 
d I hadn’t seen her since my 
wedding day. 
“You here, Effie!’’ she 
exclaimed when she saw 








“the girls aren’t such geese 
that they think you can 
be in a hospital for weeks 
and have a private room 


BUT ALICE 





LOOKED DOUBTFUL. 


me. “I wasthinking of you 
last week, and planning to 


‘““‘WE WANT TO MOVE OUT THERE VERY SOON. 
YOU WON’T BE LONG ABOUT THE SKETCHES, WILL YOU?”’ 


(Continued on Page 194) 
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Youth and the Simple Care of the Skin 


How Frenchwomen Manage to Retain Their Debutante Looks When They are Old 


RINKLES are formed between the 
ages of twenty and thirty, no mat- 
a ter how many years later they may 
4| appear, according to the French- 
| woman’s point of view on the sub- 
Brg| ject. She says that wrinkles are contracted while one 
nai is young, and that one should fortify against them 
then, one ounce of prevention being worth more 
than one pound of cure. Such an old axiom, which sounds to us 


The French have long since deduced as a gen- 
eralization that if you indulge in youthful thoughts 
the accompanying mental attitude will reflect in 
your appearance. One deems it strange at first 
that so old a race as the French should so ardently 
embrace this philosophy, but-all of us living among them are gratefy] 
for the result. It gives to their women of cultivation all of the 

fresh charm of the flapper, and this, when superimposed on the 
poise and the sureness of maturity, makes an attraction that 
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tem of beauty treatment. A mother begins on her daughter, 
while she is a young girl, to look after her personal ap- 
pearance as carefully as she does after her vaccinations. 
Why shouldn’t we, as a little experiment, follow her 
example? 

I sometimes feel sorry that I did not realize, when 
younger, what a simple thing the care of the skin 
can be. I had always thought of it as involving a 
complexity of rites, in which abnegation of flesh 
and spirit played an important réle. On the con- 
trary, all there is to do by way of fortification 
against the years is to lead a more or less normal 
life, keep the face supplied with some good local 
nourishment, to be decided on in accordance with 
the peculiarities of the skin, and see that it is pro- 
tected from all the hardening influences existing 
in air and water. Beyond this, preventing wrin- 
kles is almost entirely a matter of one’s thoughts 
and manner of life when young. 

Instead of devoting ourselves with such fixity 
of purpose to wrinkle-producing pursuits in our 
young girlhood, why don’t we, then, begin taking 
measures to thwart the formation of those em- 
blems of age? By carefully arranging our de- 
fenses, why not resist, say, until the ninetieth 
year—and then go down, looking not one day over 
seventy? 

I saw a French schoolmistress deal effectively last 
year with one of our national habits that is leaving its 
marks on our young womanhood of today. An American 
girl, under the chaperonage of her mother, arrived to go 
into a school for a year. The two stopped at our hotel, and 
every day, as they sat in the courtyard, they went through 
some such scene as this: ‘‘Now, Marian,’ protested the 
mother in angry tones, ‘‘not another cigarette today. Look 
at your fingers, all stained with them. You deceived me 
and bought two packages instead of one. I forbid you s 

But at these words the young daughter stuck an un- 
lighted one between her lips. Banteringly, coaxingly, surely, 
she began to cajole her mother. ‘‘ Just one—just one—just 
one.’ 

With every repetition, she leaned nearer to her and ended 
the attack with a little kiss back of the ear. 

The mother responded weakly, ‘‘ Well, then, just one.” 





Changing a Girl's Point of View 


HEN that French schoolmistress got control of the girl, 

this is the way she went about her task: ‘“‘My dear 
child, you are free. You are a personality ’’’—trust the French 
to run in that thought; they have not forgotten their rev- 
olution yet—‘‘but I am older than you, and, therefore, freer 
still, because I can see more widely. I can see into what is 
still for you the future, because it is the past for me. And 
I should not be your friend if I did not tell you something. It 
is that later, when you are in contest with a very unyielding 
world, the young woman of twenty who has not smoked 


“You think it is fun to look mature now, but you will not 
think so then—and she will have a better chance with young 
men.” 

By not merely telling this girl these large truths, but by 
seeing that she lived in a setting where such belief prevailed 
and was acted upon in every detail of life, the French school- 
mistress succeeded in changing her pupil’s point of view, and 
when she turned her over to her mother, the girl did not 
smoke. 

At the time that girl left her mother’s discipline or lack of 
it, she was having a surreptitious affair with a man old 
enough to be her grandfather; but when she parted from her 
French schoolmistress, she no longer thought such an affair 
“‘smart’’—the point to all of this in a beauty article be- 


young countenance. But they scattered with her new 
point of view. Her face seemed almost to change its shape 
into a rounder, fuller contour than when it had been 
pinched into an unnatural expression, shielding strange, ex- 
otic thoughts. 

Our courtyard that summer was given over to American 
girls who were in the formative stage. They had come over 
to let France mold them before they had quite “‘set.’”” And 
I think the changes which this very old country wrought in 
them will show in their faces as long as they shall live. One 
of the principles of this ancient race is to think young 





so obvious and stupid, she takes as the basis of a whole sys- 
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thoughts, thereby keeping face and spirit youthful, whereas 
we, being a very young nation, consider it clever to think 
maturely. 

One of the young American visitors used to be so very 
blasé in my presence that I thought she had taken a particu- 
lar distaste to me. She used to pace up and down the court- 
yard with her bobbed head thrust forward and her hands 
in the pockets of her steamer coat, as on shipboard. She 
consulted with a friend about what to write her fiancé be- 
cause it had become such a bore to write him at all. And she 
did hope he would not come to the boat to meet her on her 
return home, she having just arrived in France! Another 
girl was present who manifested a normal enthusiasm for 
life, and the first young woman explained this on the ground 
_ her new acquaintance was so very much younger than 
she. 


The Effect of Mental Attitude 


WHat interested me about the whole amusing incident 
was that this older girl’s facial expression accompanying 
her attitude made her look as if she had wrinkles. When she 
uttered that last high truth about getting the pep taken out 
of you at twenty-one, she looked exactly like her mother, and 
you knew that in a few years her face would be all set to 
receive those folds and creases in the skin which are called 
‘lines.”’ 

But Paris and France and life in general got the better 
of this blasé young American. She became animated with 


made like a battleship, that she and some other girls were 
going to launch in the fountain in the Tuileries, where many 
other similar crafts were sailing. This was to be a great lark, 
and she was sparkling with the pleasure of it. 

I actually did not know her, and asked the mother if her 
daughter was ill that morning or was for some other reason 
unable to go. 

The girl was thinking in terms of people younger than 
herself, instead of trying to advance her point of view to 
meet an older generation. You can scarcely imagine the 
effect this had on her looks. 





is very great. 
With our young girls the damage to their looks begins much 
earlier than the mature age of eighteen years. I have a 
young friend of fourteen, whose mother I have known 
since girlhood. Elizabeth is the name of both of them, 
They came over to Paris last summer, and before I saw 
the daughter her mother began giving me some notion 
of the life that the two lived. She said the young 
Elizabeth goes to parties that have just about the 
same hours as those she attends, and they both are 
so sleepy they do not arise before noon. 
Shortly after that they start on their social en- 
gagements, so that they meet principally on the 
stairs to say something equivalent to “Halloo, 
old top,”’ and for late boudoir visits. They take 
luncheon each in her own room and often in bed, 
The mother complains that her little girl’s party 
dresses cost more than hers. 


The French Mother's Way 


Ver would have thought from this preliminary 
information that I would be keyed up to the 
proper level of worldliness for receiving my young 
friend. I supposed that I was, and yet when she 
mounted to my salon I felt that she felt she was a 
little more sophisticated than I. She carried a vanity 
case, and as she sank into my couch with the regu- 
lation last-stages-of-tuberculosis debutante slump, she 
got out her lip rouge, then her powder puff, and pro- 
ceeded to reénforce the make-up that already made her 
face almost stiff. She rubbed her little round soiled 
powder puff over the hard cake of powder in its gold-colored 
metal box, and passed it over her face, inspecting herself all 
the while with little, darting bird movements in the round 
mirror of her vanity case, which she held out from her at 
arm’s length. 

It was really like a take-off on the older women who thus 
perform their toilets in public places, and I wanted to laugh 
or tocry. Either emotional expression would have relieved 
my feelings. But I contented myself with asking her what 
kind of powder she used. 

_ She did not know! The question scarcely got her atten- 
tion. 

And yet I knew this very scene was being staged widely 
in America at that identical moment. When Elizabeth's 
mother and I were her age, we were secretly playing with 
dolls. Yet this child’s contemporaries are using any powder 
that they happen to fancy and any other beauty lotion they 
pick up and stick on. At night they are asleep before they 
get into bed, and they never once think to take a little warm 
water or cold cream and remove their make-up. It lodges 
therefore for the whole twenty-four hours in the pores of 
their skin. 

I ask you, how is that complexion going to look twenty 
years from now, when that child is a young woman of thirty- 
four? It will have very large pores, a very sallow tint and a 
very leathery quality. 





when she was your age, will have every advantage over you “That girl’s only nineteen,” she said deprecatingly, ‘‘so When the French child plays grown-up, she does so in 
in this conflict of life. Her skin will be better and she will naturally she hasa lot more pep than I have. I’mtwenty-one, the nursery with a doll’s house that has upholstered salon 
look as young as you do. and you get it taken out of you by that time.”’ furniture in it and a real bathroom with a porcelain tub. Her 


mother keeps her in an atmosphere of youth as long as pos- 
sible. Indeed, she treats her daughter like a child even past 
the age when we at home are making young ladies out of 
our girls, and she achieves thereby a result. She keeps her 
daughter looking eighteen when she is twenty-eight. 

The French mother does not disregard lotions. She gives 
them the same relative importance in a girl’s bringing up) that 
we accord to her dietary. She considers, “Is my daughter's 
skin greasy, and to what is this symptom due?” “‘Is it dry?” 
If this answer is in the affirmative, mother and daughter be- 
gin a stiff fight against invisible, potential wrinkles, w!ose 
favorite hiding place is such a skin, which is pitifully defcense- 
less against them if left unaided. But while administering 
lotions the French mother does not disregard another little 


enough, with or without the proper costuming—but tliat !s 
another story. ; 

If you let the wind and the sun beat on your young !ea- 
tures, you may expect crow’s-feet round the eyes, as well as 
a yellowed and a toughened skin that all the lotions in the 
world cannot woo back to normal. 

Until French girls reach the age of twenty, those who fol- 
low the teachings of Madame Francois, outlined in a former 
article, give themselves a simple beauty treatment every 


(Continued on Page 86) 





ing that when her attitude changed, her expression altered gayety. aid to beauty that we never consider. She does not allow Ci 
with it. Certain lines that come into the face with over- One morning she appeared in a simpler dress than usual, her daughter to go rowing and play tennis without a hat. 
sophistication had been about to start hardening on her topped witha boyish hat. In her hand she carried a toy boat, Indeed, she does not allow her to do either of these things a 
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Thermos bottle in my pail 
Forth to work I fairly sail. 

Eating Campbell’s for my lunch 
Makes me work with vim and punch! 





J. 
a 


‘A bowl of this hearty soup— 


a slice or two of bread— 


and you have a whole meal! 


Of course Campbell’s Vegetable is soup. But judging 
from the way housewives serve it as practically the whole 
luncheon, they don’t consider it simply as one course— 
they make it the meal! 


In fact the popularity of Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 
has grown to amazing proportions since women began to | 
realize what a delightful meal it offers—how tempting to ' 
the taste—how supremely satisfying—how quickly and 
easily prepared! 


It contains no less than thirty-two different ingredients 
—vegetables and cereals and beef broth and dainty 
seasoning blended into as delicious and satisfying a soup 
as you have ever tasted ! 
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Lhe Bride and Groom Furnish Their Ftome 


Ad Salesman Tells Them What Furniture to Buy for the Dining Room: By Mitchell Mackay 


m@|N FURNISHING the new home on 
4} the budget plan, the room that 
%| causes most perplexity is the din- 
ing room. For a well-furnished 
dining room costs a deal of money. 
A cheap suit not exceptional in ap- 
pearance and quality usually results 
his in a cheap-looking room. 

There are many ways in which the experienced 
furniture salesman may render assistance to his 
customers in the quest of choosing exceptional 
furniture of moderate price, a service which is dis- 
tinctly worth while in the rather difficult matter of 
dining-room furniture. For when economy must 
be taken into special account the good salesman 
will not only krow which high-class, low-priced 
suits will appeal to the customer of refinement, but 
he will undoubtedly suggest a suit whose pieces 
may be bought separately if desired. This fact 
alone serves to lower cost through the elimination 
of the least necessary pieces, as well as to make it 
more possible to furnish an exceptionally small- 
size room without crowding. 

In certain instances there is one more suggestion 
that the wide-awake salesman will be ready to 
make, and that is the possibility of using uncon- 
ventional furniture in the dining room of the small 
unconventional house, and thus doing without any 
suit at all. Especially in apartments and the first 
small house, it is sometimes almost foolish to think 
of installing a regulation dining-room suit which 
would be manifestly unfit for use in the next and larger house, 
while often the unusual, tiny dining room is more attractive 
because of its original manner of treatment than it would be 
with a stereotyped suit that mostly looks as skimped and 
cheap as it is. 





Soa 


Adaptable Dining- Room Furniture 


URNITURE of this unconventional kind is what I call 

adaptable furniture—gate-leg or drop-leaf tables that 
may be used in some other room when no longer needed in 
the dining room; chairs that later will be equally suited for 
use in living room, hall or bedroom; chests of drawers that 
have answered well the purpose of linen and silver safe- 
keeping, but which may suitably serve in other rooms as 
well when they are no longer needed here. 

This matter of adaptability is most important. Anyone 
who must furnish economically should give much thought 
to the adaptability of any of the pieces of fur- 
niture she buys, and especially is this true for 
the young couple who will naturally prosper in 
this world’s goods as time goes on, for even the 
initial furniture, in many instances, should 
find a place in the larger home that will be theirs 
some day. With this in mind it is well to choose 
furniture styles and wood finishes that are not 
too diverse for use in all the rooms, so that some 
of these pieces will be capable of being combined 
successfully in later years, either with other new 
things in the important rooms, or with each other. 

The economical first furniture, then, should 
be selected because of its plain good taste, its 


Then again it is a matter of personal 
preference when a decision is to be made 
between the “draw” table below and the 
“extension” table shown below at right. 





If a very quaint and unconventional dining room is desired, a gate-leg table 
and ladder-back chairs may be used; all of which come within the bride’s budget. 


brown mahogany or walnut finish, its restrained Georgian 
or colonial style, which might show tendencies that are 
William and Mary, Queen Anne, Chippendale, Hepplewhite 
Sheraton or Adam; tendencies which guarantee a certain 
beauty and good taste, even if every authentic detail has 
not been slavishly and expensively followed. 

From the point of view of sales volume, more conventional 
dining-room suits, including both high and low priced de- 
signs, are bought in the course of the year than any other 
dining-room furniture. And while the sale of high-priced 
suits is very large, the success of those that cost little and 
which also show good taste, high-class lines and excellent 
value for the money is something phenomenal. Don’t tell 
me that people who have to content themselves with inex- 
pensive furniture do not appreciate a beautiful design that is 
brought within their means! I have sold hundreds of a cer- 


tain dining-room suit that combined all these attributes, 
and which was almost dramatic in the quality and class that 
it achieved. This entire ten-piece suit was priced at $205, 























: 


and included a sixty-inch buffet at $56, a thirty. 
six-inch serving table at $27, a fifty-four by forty. 
two-inch extension dining table at $33, a china 
closet forty inches wide and sixty-two inches high 
at $34, and a set of six chairs, one arm and five side 
chairs, at $55 for the set. 

This is bringing high-class furniture within the 
reach of anyone, for these pieces could be bought 
separately if desired; and very often a young 
couple would buy just the buffet, dining table and 
chairs. Others would dispense with the china 
closet. Others would find that they could get along 
with four side chairs. But no matter how the com. 
bination worked out, it was always considerably 
less than the already temptingly low price of $205 
for the whole suit. 

And this suit had selling points! I never had to 
think up things to say about it. Its many advan- 
tages talked for me, and I had merely to touch 
lightly upon its small size that didn’t sacrifice dig- 
nity one whit, its graceful Queen Anne lines, the 
absence of ornamentation, the beautiful color and 
graining of its walnut veneers, the lowering of cost 
in the use of gumwood in posts and other unim- 
portant places to allow for the expense of the beau- 
tiful wood appearing in the important ones, and 
which gave it its character and charm. Other selling 
points that always pleased the womenfolk were the 
conveniences of drawer space in the buffet, arranged 
for linen and silver, and the roominess of the two 
closets and the fine quality of the oak-lined interior, 

In most finely designed furniture, priced to cater to those 
of moderate means, substitute woods may have been used 
in certain parts to save money for the purchaser without in 
any way detracting from the looks, style and wearing quali- 
ties of the piece, and these should not be feared in the good 
shop that stands back of its products. 


(oncerning Substitute Woods 


OLID mahogany, solid walnut, and the like appeal to the 
ear, and while furniture of this higher quality is to be de- 
sired if the higher price can be afforded, this is not the only 
merit to consider when choosing furniture. Sometimes so- 
called solid pieces are to be suspected when they are priced 
too low, for even these are occasionally sailing under false 
colors so subtly masqueraded that only an expert can detect 
the deception. More trust is to be put in the shop that tells 
frankly just what its furniture is made of and why. 

In some of the most expensive furniture, for 
purposes either of wear or appearance, other 
woods are combined with mahogany and walnut. 
It should be known by the lay customer, for 
instance, that solid furniture is not solid at 
points where genuine and satisfactory wear 
would be sacrificed. This is an accepted fact to 
us who are on the inside of things; but through 
sheer lack of knowledge it usually comes as a 
shock to the customer who thinks that solid 
mahogany must be absolutely unadulterated 
mahogany to every panel and ledge and interior 
and, if it isn’t, that he is being unmercifully 





(Continued on Page 148) 


In a dining room furnished without a 
regular suit a Welsh dresser is always 
interesting; it blends with the Facobean, 
Italian or Colonial idea. 
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“A Skin You Love To Touch’’ 
painted by R. F. Schabelitz 





Can have 


SLEEP—fresh air—the right food—all 
these help to maintain the general tone 
of your skin. 

But good health alone will not insure 
a good complexion. Many conditions 
that seriously detract from the appearance 
of the skin, such as blackheads, blemishes, 
excessive oiliness, etc., are of purely local 
origin. 

Give your skin itself special care, if you 
want it to be smooth, soft, delightful in 
texture and color. 


Each day your skin is changing 


You can have a lovely skin, if you will. 
Each day your skin is changing—old skin 
dies and new takes its place. By giving 
this mew skin special care, you can actually 
make your complexion over—you can 
give it a clearness and smoothness it has 
never had before. 


You will find the special treatment your 


W: Ge) bas Bee 8 


skin needs in the booklet of famous skin 
treatments, “A Skin You Love To Touch,” 
which is wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, at any 
drug store or toilet goods counter, and read, 
in this booklet, just how to take care of 
your skin. Learn how to free it from 
such defects as blackheads, blemishes, con- 
spicuous nose pores, excessive oiliness, etc. 
Even a week or ten days of the right treat- 
ment will bring about a marked improve- 
ment in your complexion. 


A 25 cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a 
month or six weeks for general toilet use, 
including any of the special Woodbury 
treatments. The same qualities that give 
Woodbury’s its beneficial effect in over- 
coming common skin troubles make it 
ideal for general use. Woodbury’s also 
comes in convenient 3-cake boxes. 


skin you love to touch - - - 


Three Woodbury Skin Prepa- 
rations—Guest Size—For 10c 


The Andrew Jergens Co., 
103 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


For the enclosed 10 cents—please send me 
a miniature set of the Woodbury skin 
preparations containing: 


Atrial size cake of Woodbury's 
Facial Soap. 

A sample tube of Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream. 

A sample box of Woodbury’s 
Facial Powder. 

With the treatment booklet, ‘‘A Skin 

You Love To Touch.”’ 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 103 Sherbrooke 
St., Perth, Ontario. English agents: H.C. 
Quelch & Co.,4 LudgateSquare, London, 
E. C. 4. 


Cut out this coupon and mail it today 


PAG 1 Ack Sea 





Copyright 1924, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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ISCIPLINE is not a favorite 
word in our time and has toa 
great extent been displaced by 
interest. It must not be for- 
i| gotten, however, that for the 
great majority of human be- 
ings interest must play a 

8] minor rOle in life. There are 
a number of things which we do not care to do 
and in which often we are very little interested, 
and yet we know that we must devote our- 
selves to many disagreeable tasks if we are to 
make a reasonable success of life. For keeping 
us at our occupations and duties, discipline— 
that is, the habit of doing things even though 
they are hard—is extremely necessary. 

Much has been said in recent years about 
the necessity of training children by kindness 
only and without any harshness or hint of 
punishment —that is, by rewarding them when 
they do well or when they do what they are 
told, and by simply indicating quietly one’s 
displeasure when they fail to do as they 
should, or perhaps even do what they have 
been told not to do. There is no doubt at all 
that certain people who are particularly tact- 
ful and who have their own characters well 
under control and who have ideal dispositions 
can accomplish much in this way. But the 
average human being, and especially the aver- 
age child, is far from ideal in disposition or 
character. Kindness will do a great deal for a 
certain number of children, but it will not ac- 
complish all that is needed for the training of 
character in average children. It will fail com- 
pletely in a large number of children who are 
probably born with definite tendencies toward 
insubordination and with an exaggeration of 
that natural negativism which makes practi- 
cally every child, by its first impulse, set itself 
up in opposition to anything that is suggested 
to it. Human nature generally has that tend- 
ency in a very marked way. It is often a very 
valuable trait when people are older. It may 
be, and often is, a very unfortunate trait in 
children. 

If children are trained by kindness alone the 
physician would be likely to feel that there was 
distinct danger of young human beings for- 
getting that Nature’s discipline is rather step- 
motherly in its austere severity toward those 
who fail to obey her laws and directions in what oftentimes 
seem to be rather trivial matters. Many of Nature’s laws 
must be kept or there will be serious consequences. Chil- 
dren, therefore, must be made to understand even from their 
early years that they must not do what they are told not 
to do or that definite penalties will follow. They will have 
to suffer something for their refusal to obey what they have 
been told. It is true that some of them might be made to do 
it by the promise of reward for keeping the law, but experi- 
ments on animals have shown that when they are to be 
trained to perform tricks or “‘do stunts” of various kinds, 
their training can be made effective by reward, but it takes 
a much longer time and the result is not nearly so certain. 
On the other hand, if they are not only rewarded for every 
time they do something correctly and promptly, but also 
punished for every failure to do it, they learn the lesson in 
about half the time they would if there were reward alone, 
and the lesson is more perfectly learned. 








Where Sentimental Psychology Fatls 


UMAN traditions in anticipation of these experiments 

are very old. There was a time, about a generation ago, 
when the idea of evolution had taken such a firm hold on the 
minds of a great many people, and especially among the edu- 
cated classes, that many of them were inclined to feel that the 
people of the past were to be pitied because they had not lived 
to see our glorious time when evolution of mind and increase 
of knowledge made the old-fogyisms of the past, and espe- 
cially the necessity for the discipline of children, seem ab- 
surd. We have changed all that and have come to appreciate 
that what has been a common teaching in humanity for 
many generations and still more for centuries is surely 
founded in human nature and must be respected. 

There are now probably a dozen judges in this country 
who are on record as emphatically believing that many of 
the boys and girls under sixteen who are brought before their 
courts as violators ‘of law would not be there if they had 
only been punished properly when they were young. 

A sentimental psychology of our time proclaims that the 
child should never be punished. Its advocates represent the 
little ones as helpless individuals over whom parents or care- 
takers tyrannize somewhat in bully fashion, and they pro- 
claim such conduct brutalizing for both parent and child 
and as sure to be resented to the detriment of parental in- 
fluence and unfortunate effect upon child character. The 


only way to judge of such an opinion as this is to ask those 
who in their own childhood were often punished whether they 
think now that it did them good or harm. Most of us who 
are now past middle life were spanked more than a few 
times as children. 


I have asked many as to the effect of it. 
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oyhould (ohildren be 
‘Punished? 


By James J. Watsu and Joun A. Foore 


Decoration by Clara Elsene Peck 


They are practically a unit in declaring that it did them 
good. Those who had such a personal experience are the ones 
who must have the right to an opinion in the matter. 

I have met a few people who felt sure that they were pro- 
foundly disturbed by punishment inflicted on them; but 
almost as a rule these were not the ordinary normal people, 
but were curious exceptions in disposition to the ordinary 
run of humanity. Often, too, they had been punished but once 
and remembered it very poignantly, and on a number of 
occasions I have felt that if they had only been punished 
more frequently they would not retain their rancor over it. 

Sentimental affection to the point of indulgence, instead of 
representing anything like real parental affection, represents, 
on the contrary, that very common but lamentable tendency 
in humanity to avoid trouble and take the easier way. 

If children have not been taught in their early years to 
follow law and obey directions, no matter how hard it may 
be to do so, they are likely to suffer from all sorts of evils, 
physical as well as moral, as a consequence of their neglect to 
keep laws as they should. Parental laxity is not love, but 
often laziness and lack of character. It acts in the same way 
as hate, for it produces in the children a predisposition not to 
keep laws, and this inevitably works out to their serious 
detriment. If the habit of obedience is not established in 
early childhood, it is doubtful whether it will be established 
later without the exercise of rather severe harshness. As a 
rule the habit of obedience can be established without resort 
to harshness, although not without punishment. 

Above all, in the first few years of existence children should 
not as a rule be allowed to discuss the matter when they are 
asked to do something reasonable. Plain and simple direc- 
tions rather than any elaborate reasoning are suitable for 
the child. When a child is asked to do a thing, he should 
invariably be required to do it, even though it takes some 
time and patience to make him do what he was told. Any 
deviation from constant rule in this matter is sure to be 
reflected in the child’s future growing unreadiness to respond 
to directions. 

Fortunately there is a change coming over popular views 
in this matter of punishing children that represents a definite 
reaction to old-fashioned ways of thinking in the matter. 
Experience has again been a valuable teacher, though it has 
proved rather costly for many of the rising generation. The 
recently recorded personal experience of a well-known liter- 
ary woman is valuable, and has its value further enhanced 
by the fact that it came with regard to her adopted child. 
She did not believe in spanking, and the psychiatrist who 
was her counselor at the time of the adoption of the child 
advised her to “‘lift the fear of corporal punishment”’ from 
the boy’s mind. She did so at once, and finally became 
‘firmly convinced that a child could be ruled by love alone.”’ 
Then came experience. She did not like lies; he persisted in 





lying. She tried everything that she could de. 
vise or had read about. This lasted a year 
The rest is in her own words: “Then came 
a lie so extraordinary ornery that I dared not 
experiment further, and I offered the child his 
choice between a complete confession and a 
whipping. He refused to contemplate either 
insisting that he never lied. I whipped him se. 
verely. When it was over, he was crying bit. 
terly. ‘Why, oh, why,’ I begged of him, ‘diq 
you force me to do this?’ Suddenly he threw 
his arms about me. ‘I began to lie after | 
found out you didn’t believe in whipping chil- 
dren,’ he sobbed. ‘It was a lie. I’ve told you 
lots of ’em. But I never thought you'd lick a 
fellow. I'll try to quit now.’ And he has tried. 
He never told one of the mean lies again, and 
the fear lies are slowly but surely disappear. 
ing. Curiously enough, the whipping served, 
too, to increase the sense of companionship 
between us. I was no longer a mere mother, 
I was a strong-armed person, something like a 
fellow who recognizes the value of brute force 
in another fellow’s training. I am now the 
recipient of many confidences about school 
fights, in particular why the battles are fought 
and what is the net effect on the loser.” 
That was the boy, but it might be expected 
to be quite different for a girl, yet she, too, had 
to be whipped. Indeed this literary woman 
has found the faults of her girl more difficult 
to handle than those of her boy. ‘She never 
forgets or fails to take advantage of any weak- 
ness or lack of determination on my part.” 
And then she adds what will be illuminating 
for parents actual or adoptive who may have 
neither her power of observation nor her fa- 
cility of expression: ‘They both apparently 
have one blanket rule of their own. Never in 
any circumstances to obey one of our rules 
until they have tried by every method con- 
ceivable to wear us down on its enforcement.” 
We have heard much in recent years in 
commendation of the condoning of disobe- 
dience in children on the ground that they 
must be allowed to develop their personalities 
or their individualities, or that their initiative 
must not be interfered with nor their privileges 
as quite independent human beings infringed 
upon. Parental negligence or soft-heartedness 
makes excuses for itself on the plea that correc- 
tion or repression in the early years renders children weak 
spirited and makes mollycoddles of them. All human expeti- 
ence, however, runs counter to this complacent justification 
of the parent’s weak-kneedness. It is those who have had 
to go through hard things, who have had to do difficult tasks 
under the stress of necessity and to encounter trials of various 
kinds which had to be borne or they would have proved over- 
whelming, who develop what is best in them, and above all 
prove capable of doing the difficult things of life and of avoid- 
ing the allurements of one kind or another which are strewn 
along the pathway of even the most sheltered human beings. 





Discipline ts Father's “fob Too 


HE same wave of modern psychology in its relation to the 
child which insisted on the condoning of disobedience in 
children so as to allow them to develop their personalities 


untrammeled has also sometimes gone to the extent of pro- 
claiming that those who are the dominant factors in the 
child’s environment should never say “don’t” and also 
never say ‘‘must.’’ The child’s individual liberty should be 
respected, they say, and as he can work out his individual- 
ity only by the method of trial and error and finding out lor 
himself, he should be allowed to go his way, the parent or 


guardian only modifying in a certain large way the environ- 
ment in which the child is placed. Unfortunately for the 
success of any such child psychology as a rule of parental 
conduct, there are too many serious dangers in lile into 
which the child is likely to run owing to its inexperience, if 
any such rule is followed. 

Yet the child’s life must not be a series of ‘‘don’t 5," and 
the wise parent or nurse, especially if at all experience: in the 
ways of children, knows that little ones must be doing some- 
thing—it is only grown-ups who learn to do nothing with 
equanimity —and that they will quite asa rule do righi rather 
than wrong, provided only that the right thing to do ts made 
easy and attractive for them, or is suggested to them as 4 
novelty or diversion. The rule is to keep them occupied, and 
when they get wrongly occupied by chance, to divert their 
attention to other things, but not to nag them. Nagging dis- 
turbs both parent and child. Boys, and particularly nervous 
boys, always need the discipline of father as well as mother. 
If the father is really interested, his position of the power 
behind the mother, instead of making him less loved by the 
children, will make him more respected. Very often there 
are particular family traits emphasized in the children 
which the father or mother readily recognizes because 0 
their association with their own families, and as the child is 
the offspring of two parents he should have the advantage 
of dual care, since each of his parents has a special exper 
ence to call upon. ; 
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Armstrong's Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 
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<i] The floor of Armstrong’s Gray Jaspé Linol har: 
fectly with the furnishings of this cheerful, inviting Living-Room. 
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“A BEAUTIFUL floor, my dear? Yes, we 
think so. But if you knew how practical it is, 
you'd never think of a seamy, shabby, work- 
making wooden floor again—not if you did 
your own work as I do. Think! I’ve never 
touched it with a scrubbing-brush since I had 
it laid. I’ll never have to. 

“The day it was laid I waxed the clean 
surface of my linoleum floor, applying the wax 
with a cloth. I was careful to rub the wax in 
thoroughly so the floor would not be slippery. 
Later I put on another coat. The wax pro- 
tects the linoleum and keeps it good-looking. 
Now I only have to run a dust-mop over 
it each morning—for any dust that settles 
on it is only surface dust. Now and then I 
touch up the walked-on places with a cloth 
moistened with a little 
liquid wax. The wax hard- 
ens, and the polish is built 
up. My floor constantly 
gets better-looking. It 
mellows and glows. 

“Of course, I do have 
to wash the kitchen floor 


Printed No. 8153 





where grease is spilled, but never with a 
bucket and mop, or scrubbing-brush. I use 
a damp cloth and a mild soap like Ivory, 
washing and drying about a yard at a time. 
Then I put on a little more wax—my kitchen 
floor is an inlaid linoleum. 

“Upstairs, where I have printed linoleum in 
the bedrooms, I varnished the linoleum my- 
self with a clear white varnish when it was first 
laid. The varnish protects the printed design. 

“Do you wonder that I thank my linoleum 
floors for the work they save? As for their 
foot-easy, elastic quality—that’s wonderful. 
What a contrast to wood! Tired feet and lino- 
leum floors don’t go together! Neither do noise 


Straight Line Inlaid No, 201 


Jaspé No. 19 





To Keep a Floor Beautiful 


Inset Marble Tile No. M-62 


Eo copy of this book with de 



































and linoleum floors. For the cork in linoleum 
deadens footfalls just as it eases footsteps.” 
Ask a good merchant in your city to show 
you Armstrong’s Linoleum suitable for differ- 
ent rooms—tile and parquetry inlaids, carpet 
patterns, marble tiles and printed patterns, 
beautiful two-tone Jaspés in blue, brown, 
gray, and green. If the merchant hasn’t just 
the pattern in Armstrong’s Linoleum you 
want in stock, he can show you colorplates 
of other patterns that he can order for you. 


“The Art of Home Furnishing and 
Decoration.” (Second Edition) 
By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the 


New York School of Fine and 
Applied Art. You can get a 





|] luxe colorplates of home in- 
: E teriors for only twenty cents. 
| Send for it today. 
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ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
Linoleum Division 
823 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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eA Group of Small Flouses from the 


(ontributed by COLLIER STEVENSON 
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These are the 
plans for the 
attractive brick 
house designed 
by Robert 
Burns Paton. 
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The house at the top of the page was designed by 
Albert B. Fuller, architect. 


VERYONE, whether he expects to build a house or 
iz not, is more or less interested in knowing what kind of 

houses the people in different parts of our country 
build, so we are giving you an opportunity this month to 
glimpse the homes of some folks in Middle-Western towns. 
The little steep-roof house at the top of the page, and one 
below it, are, for instance, Kansas City, Missouri, products. 
The exterior of the first one is stucco finished with brown 
trim and gray-brown roof. Below it on the left is an English 
type of house in mingle-tone mat-faced brick, trimmed in 
brown and with roof of brown-stained shingles. At the right 
is another small house of common brick with stained shingle 
roof and white trim, which was built in Dayton, Ohio. 

The West and the Middle West are less conservative than 
the East, therefore the best in their architecture can often 
teach the rest of the country a lesson. On the other hand, 
some of it is a little too radical, and besides, unless we live in 
the South, we lack geographically the proper background. 

Each of these little houses was selected because it seemed to 
meet all requirements as to convenience, size and good looks. 
The prices have not been given because it is impracticable. 
Your builder or local contractor can furnish these particulars. 

Few laymen realize the editor’s difficulty in obtaining at- 
tractive small houses, to say nothing of the architect’s diffi- 
culty in producing them, seeming to think that a small house 
is merely a large one reduced in size. Such, however, is not the 
case; a well-designed little house is planned, from its foun- 
dation to its chimney cap, in a manner peculiar to itself alone. 
It is well to remember this when comparing the price of a 
gem of a small house with that of a commonplace large one. 

Particulars about these houses may be had from the 
Architectural Department, THE LApies’ HOME JOURNAL, 
and accurate models in color of these or any of our houses 
can be ordered from us. Charges will be given upon request. 
These models are a great help in “sizing up”’ the future home, 
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These plans are of the house just above, shown in its 
beautiful little garden. 
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Faller 
Wonder Mop 


| Keeps Floors Spotless 


and gives me more time for other things.” 


So say thousands of women who possess this 
Fuller Wonder Mop. Housework, once so laborious, 
is now done better and in half the time. There is 
greater pride in having beautiful floors when to keep 
them beautiful is not back-breaking, time-taking work. 


The soft, fluffy, chemically-treated, unbreakable yarn 
of this Fuller. Wonder Mop gathers and holds the 
dust until shaken out. No oil to spot, grease or explode. 
Never streaks light carpets, baseboards, or the edges of 
rugs. Fine for linoleum. Reversible, giving two 
wearing surfaces. Washing it will not destroy its dust- 
absorbing qualities. Removes all dirt from tops of 
windows and doors without showering it over you. 
Long handle reaches everywhere; holds firmly; no 
wiggling, no wabbling. Surely, it is a Wonder Mop. 


Other house-cleaning Fuller Brushes,—the Duster, Wet Mop, J wo- 
Piece Fiber Broom, Bowl, Wall, Window, Furniture and Radiator 
Brushes, or any others you desire to see, the Fuller Man will gladly 
demonstrate for you on his next call. They are also shown in the 






Ye ae tie : <<. ia » “Handy Brush Book.” It’s free,—just send a postcard to The Fuller 
ae | 9) i : : wit i ‘ Brush Co., 1078 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. (In Canada, Fuller 
us £KS bet ate oe cael Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton.) 





© The F. B. Co. 


FULLER BRUSHES 


69 USES —HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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and a night, 
Making a sail from a rick- 
erty kite. 
It was blue and gold and scarlet in spots 
And speckled all over with animal dots. 
He put on a tail and an eye and an ear, 
And a rudder behind, if he wanted to steer. 
And right when the wind was blowing a 
gale 
He took his skates and this kite kind of sail, 
And he stuffed his pockets with chocolate 
cake, 
And climbed up the paths to the chimney 
lake. 
(It isn’t a really lake. There is a scooped- 
out place in the chimney slab. When it 
rains the water runs down, with skimfy 
trees in the middle of it.) 
He hit the ice some whacking good licks 
With bricks and stones and frozen-up 
sticks. 
It wowed and rang, but cracks didn’t come. 
He stamped his feet and jumped around 
some, 
And he sat by a bush on the shore of the 
lake 
And ate all his pieces of chocolate cake. 
Then he tied on his sail and buckled his 
skates. 
They skewed in and out, because they’re 
not mates— 
One of his broke, and he bought up another 
For a rusty knife from O-Klink-Ko-Kink’s 
brother. 
A sparrow was running and taking a slide. 
He shouted “Oh, Dick-O-Bin, 
gimme a ride!” 
He didn’t wait even for Dick-O to 
say 
“How d’yer do, Sparrow, it’s a real 
windy day.” 
He slid right up to Dick-O-Bin’s sail 
And grabbed a hitch on the end of 
the tail. 


Dini worked twodays 


Whoosh! popped the gale up over 
the bushes. 

It gave that kite sail a couple of 
pushes, 

And Dick-O-Bin spun like a kernel 
of rice 

Around and around and over the 


ice. 
He scooted! He skidded! He 
scraped skimfy trees! 





THEY SNATCHED POOR DICK-O-BIN 
RIGHT BY THE FEET 

AND HUSTLED HIM OFF UP THE 
GIMMICK STREET 


He skinned scaldy scratches 

__on both of his knees. 

rhe sparrow held tight. He 
dassent let go, 

He switched back and forth, 
and forth and back so. 

Whish! went the sail. 
Whoosh! went the gale. 

And Whing! went Dick-O in 
the rittle-rattle hail. 


In he dug his feet. My! 

_ They wouldn’t stay. 

Smash! went the rudder. 
Skip! it skimmed away. 

He rose up and up and up 

_ the chimney fence, 

Scared so blue and stiff he 
hadn’t any sense. 

He didn’t cut a string on the 
old kite sail, 

He didn’t hook his feet on the 
top fence rail, 

He couldn’t think a thing, nor 
holler out, nor cry. 


Miuiinissaninsindaados 


Dick-O-Bin 


By Lou Rocerrs 


He looked all around him. Sky, and sky, 
and sky! 

He looked away below him. Nothing! Noth- 
ing there, 

Only just the chimney, down-o through the 
air! 

A billion miles of chimney clean out of sight! 

= he squinched his eyes. Then the funny 

ite 

Whipped a lot and dished, and wholloped 
to a spring, 

And dove and ducked and flapped like a 
broken wing, 

And kind of lit, it did, on the Gimmick Grand 
Highway, 

Where the Gimmicks go a-sliding on every 
sunny day. 


And the Mayor of all the Gimmicks was 
there, 

With a brand new sled like a rocking-chair, 

In his best gold shoes and crimson plush 

And the hat that’s shaped like crispy mush. 

He was just.as busy as a Gimmick can be, 

Letting the folks stand around to see. 


Dick-O-Bin tried and tried to stop, 
But that sail took a ripperty-skipperty hop, 





AND THE MAYOR LIT ON HIS STOMACH AND SLID! 


And Dick-O-Bin hit the Mayor, he did, 

And the Mayor lit on his stomach and slid! 

Right down the whole of that Grand High- 
way 

The Mayor slid on his stomach that day. 

Wasn’t that scand’lous! And oh, oh, oh! 

The Mayor soaked up the watery snow! 

The ice flew down inside of his neck, 

And he ate up slush—as much as a peck. 

His face got scratched and covered with dirt; 

But worst of all, his feelings were hurt. 

The folks were in stitches of laughter, you 
know, 

The Mayor made, oh, such a comical show! 

The on. broke loose and plowed through a 
hill, 

And Dick-O-Bin thumped into Go-Tee Bill. 













THE FOLKS PEEKED IN THROUGH THE CELLUP CRACKS. 
THEY GRUMBLED AND MUMBLED “FOR SHAME! 
AND THEY CALLED THE MAYOR A LONG BLACK NAME 


Well, the Mayor rose up from off of 
his stomach, ; 
And sat on a slippery snowballish 
hummock, 
And Chibby wiped off his best plush 
coat, 
And dug the ice junks out of his throat. 
(Chibby’s the Mayor’s favorite daughter. 
She and Dick-O-Bin had long wished to be 
married. But the Mayor never would hear 
of it. He said, “Chibby, thou shalt never 
more be child of mine if you wed that 
whellup, Dick-O-Bin.’’) 
And all the folks stood around in bands 
And grinned to each other behind their 
hands. 
And the Mayor howled and cried and splut- 
tered 
And bounced up and down and wheezed 
and stuttered. : 





THE FOLKS WERE IN STITCHES 
OF LAUGHTER, YOU KNOW, 
THE MAYOR MADE, OH, SUCH A 

COMICAL SHOW 


“Gops!” shouted he. “Seize you 
that whellup! 
Drag him straight off to the dark 
Chimney Cellup! 
And nail you the door with nine 
dozen nails!” 
(Cellup is Gimmick for all chimney 
jails.) 
They snatched poor Dick-O-Bin 
right by the feet 
And hustled him off up the Gim- 
mick street. 
They shoved him into the oldest old Cellup, 
A-sneering “Yah, whellup! Yah, yah, yah, 
whellup!” 
But whenever the Gopses turned their backs 
The folks peeked in through the Cellup 
cracks. 
They grumbled and mumbled “For shame! 
For Shame!” 
And they called the Mayor a long black 
name. 
And Skilly, the tailor, he said ‘‘Good folks, 
—s go give the Mayor some tick-ul-ish 
es, 
And tell him the newest and funniest jokes, 
And mebby he'll let our Dick-O-Bin out!” 
The folks kicked their heels and gave a 
glad shout. 
And Dick-O-Bin heard the sound of their 
feet, 
Smickerty smackerty off down the street. 


Butoh! That Cellup was dark and so cold! 

Aswallow’s nest hung all crumbly and old, 

With two moldy quilts of feathers and 
string 

The swallows had made way back in some 
spring. 

Dick-O-Bin squatted in that for a while, 

A-blinking his eyes and a-trying to smile, 

And a-singing real loud “ Well, 
I don’t care! 

Well, I don’t care! Well, I 
don’t care!” 

And wasn’t it funny! But 
right then and there 

Ten gales broke loose and went 

~ on a tear. 

They spitted out oceans and 
oceans of hail, 

And switched it around with 
the end of their tail. 

They chewed on the houses 
and clawed up the roofs. 
They rooted up trees with all 

of their hoofs. 


FOR SHAME!” 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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Fairy-Story 
Food — 


With the Energy Value of 
Whole Grains! 


How these airy grain bubbles 
appeal to a child’s imagination! 
How much more is the crisp, 
flaky morsel enjoyed because it 
seems like food from a fairy 
story! 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is rich 
whole wheat, steam exploded to 
eight times its natural size, with 
every food cell broken to make 
digestion easy. 


The flavor is like nut meats 
. vigor food with the lure of 
a confection. 


Served with milk or cream, 
it makes the ideal dish. For 
here are minerals, bran and all 
three vitamines in luscious com- 
bination. 


Give it to the children every 
day—and at night. Serve as 
many ways as you can. 


Quaker Puffed Rice, also 


Whole rice kernels, steam ex- 
ploded to eight times normal 
size, like the wheat. 


Professor Anderson’s Invention 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice are the famed inven- 
tions of Professor Anderson—foods 
shot from guns, the most thor- 
oughly cooked grain foods known. 





Quaker Puffed Rice 
Quaker Puffed Wheat 



















—and many other uses for 


FAB 





















































Use FAB for baby’s gar- 
ments which must be clean 
and soft. Baby Hospitals 
advise boiling diapers to 
prevent rash. 





Thin hosiery wears better 
if washed often. With FAB 
you need not rub. Do not 
dry over radiator or stove. 





FAB suds do not run colors 
that are fast in plain warm 
water. With FAB the fin- 
ish of fine materials is pre- 
served, 





Delicate china and glass 
washed with FAB are shin- 
ingly clean. And your 
hands will stay soft and 
smooth, 




























COLGATE & CO., Dept. H. 
199 Fulton Street, New York City 
I am enclosing 4c in stamps. 


FAB. My grocer is out of it. 


Please send me my box of 









Name 





Address 














Town State 


My grocer is 





Name 












Address 
(Write in the margin if necessary) 














There is a Better 
Way to Wash Woolens 
this Winter 


Any soap will take dirt out. But only 
certain qualities in soap will preserve 
the flexible, natural texture of fine 
woolens and knitted suits —and their 
fluffy warmth, too. 


FAB, the cocoanut-oil soap flakes, 
makes soft, silky suds that flow freely 
back and forth through the cloth with- 
out rubbing. FAB dissolves completely 
—there are no bits left to stick to the 
threads and spot or mat them. 


The only way you can find out how 
good FAB is, is by using it. You can do 
this easily. If your grocer happens to 
be out of FAB, mail the coupon. We 
will send you a box of these modern 
soap flakes, enough for several wash- 
ings of your fine woolen things. 


A New Help Is Now Offered You 


If you have any puzzling questions 
about how to wash this or that arti- 
cle, let us advise you. Our answer to 
your letter will be based on years of 
experience with soaps and washing, 
by this great soap house, established 
more than a century ago. Address 
FAB Household Service, Colgate & 
Co., Department H, 199 Fulton 
Street, New York City. 


COLGATE'S 





Safe Soap-flakes for Everything Washable 
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Dick-O-Bin 


(Continued from Page 45) 


They hissed and whinnied and snorted and 
roared. é 
And if they saw knot holes stuck in a board 
Those gales would stop and shriek right 
through 
The bossiest things for the Gimmicks to do. 
(Winds know Gimmicks and Rains do too.) 
And the Gopses worked so hard and so fast 
To stay on the roofs till those gales got past, 
They couldn’t keep watch of the Cellup at all. 
Dick-O-Bin thought that Cellup would fall. 
It shivered and jiggled and quaked and 
cracked 
And all of the brickbats rattled and clacked. 
And right when the gales were acting the 
worst 
Chibby sneaked out—she cried some first— 
And she clumb on the Cellup—the tip tiptop, 
And she let a silkerty rope ladder drop 
Through a big hole and down by the nest. 
And Dick-O-Bin rose and buttoned his vest, 
And climbed up and up to the roof of the 
Cellup, 


And Chibby kissed him, and sighed “My 
whellup!” 

And they jumped in a drift away at the 
back, 

And there was the Mayor’s grandest pink 
hack! 

(Chibby had told it to come there and wait 

And though it was stormy, it must not be 
late.) 

And they ran away and got married right 
then, 

And the Mayor forgave them, and loved 
Dick-O-Bin. 


For one solid week the wedding bells rang, 
The band played days, and nights the pogs 


sang. 
= ate all the things that they loved the 
est. 
What they forgot, the Mayor up and guessed, 
And he gave them a house right next door 
to his, 
And a brin-delly cow, with a calf named Sizz. 


The -Nonster 


(Continued from Page 13) 


funny little circles and arcs eternally, and 
already she had made a full-length jumper 
for the tad and a sweater. 

The child sat at her knee, holding the yarn, 
sleeping, waking to cry petulantly and to ask 
a hundred questions. Once he let a loop of 
yarn trail into the water, and his mother 
rapped him lightly across the knuckles for it 
with her needle. His wail should have 
brought every ship in the South Pacific to 
their rescue, and when she saw that the sharp 
point had actually touched him enough to 
bring a speck of blood, she was angrier still. 
“Shut up that yellin’,” she shrilled, “or T’ll 
give you some’at to holler about.” 

The youngster looked at her as though he 
had never seen her before. 

Smoky Joe had been watching, bleary- 
eyed. ‘Don’t be hard on th’ little feller, 
missus. We don’t mind his yappin’.” 

“He’s got to behave then,” she replied. 
“His father spoiled him, an’ that’s the 
truth.” 

There was more drinking that evening and 
far into the moonless, overcast night. The 
raft coasted endlessly into the dark valleys 
between waves and was borne up again as 
by a force unseen to crests where a froth of 
white gleamed in the black. When morning 
came, Job Nichols had vanished. 

It was a hard price to pay for the common- 
place pleasure of getting drunk. He had 
rolled off, of course. Nobody cared much. 


T WAS interminable, their fourth day. 

The sky was a dirty, stained gray, and the 
water was gray, and the swells too sluggish to 
break out a flag of foam. The five hopeless 
men and the hopeless woman, the child, on 
that raft were a pin point in space, lost. They 
felt it, and there would have been more 
drinking than ever but for Rierson. He had 
conceived the idea of trading his liquor for 
the other men’s share of biscuits and he was 
sitting guard over the safely moored crate 
like some giant ogre before the entrance of 
his cave. That night also cost a man. One 
of the stokers was missing—was simply not 
there, and the first yellow of daylight had 
scarcely thinned the murk when the fellow’s 
companion bounded to his feet, chattering 
unintelligibly and gesticulating in front of 
Rierson’s face. 

The deck hand was too thick-headed to 
understand, but he shot back a venomous 
glitter, murderous-looking enough to have 
throttled and drowned any of them. His un- 
wavering squint through the locks of dull red 
hair, which fell over his inch of brow, in- 
furiated the stoker. Little blue beads— 
that’s what his eyes were, narrowing upon 
the yelling man in front of him. “TI didn’t,” 
he said finally. “I ain’t moved from this here 
spot all night.” 

The stoker whirled around to Smoky Joe 
and Tai Huan. “He’s a liar!” he shouted, 
still flinging out an arm at Griff. “He’s put 


that young Chris in de water. He’s drown us 
one by one.” 

Smoky Joe took his gaze from a scrutiny 
of the Chinese cook’s impassive features. 
“You’d better shut up, my friend,” he said 
to the stoker. ‘ Griff’ll kill you.” 

The deck hand arose until they might 
have thought his bulk would never stop 
looming upward. Smoky Joe had given him 
an idea, and the short, back-handed blow he 
struck across the stoker’s mouth dropped him 
limp to the raft. The man lay there, still, his 
yellow head half in the water. 

“There y’are now,” whimpered Griff, 
slumping back to his corner. “I give yer a 
belt for sayin’ it.” 


SUDDEN wail from the first officer’s 

brat brought their attention to Mrs. 
Digges. She had fainted—when Griff hit the 
stoker probably. Tai Huan and Smoky bent 
over her and put water on her brow. Poor 
bit! She was too delicate for all this. ‘The 
expression of terror was still upon her white 
face and her hands clutched convulsively 
into her bundle of gray yarn. 

“‘She’d’a been crazy but for her knittin’,” 
said Smoky. ‘Get the water bottle fer her.” 

The cook didn’t move. “Not many water 
left, M’ser Smokee. One—two bottle ——” 

“Get it!” commanded Smoky. His eyes 
became intent upon those oriental features. 
“I don’t think she could stand the shock if 
any more of us should—fall overboard. Fall 
overboard—you hear, Tai Huan? Up to 
Tientsin one time a China boy bared.a knife 
on me. I pushed it down his yella throat.” 

Tai Huan delayed over the tin box. His 
long fingers gripped the edge of it. Finally 
one of his fingers lifted, pointed out straight, 
then a second, a third. In the end he had 
lifted four fingers, one after the other, as 
though counting. 

Smoky Joe still bent over the woman. He 
was mumbling. “Funny she’s so cross with 
Digges’ kid.” 

She sat up suddenly and looked about her. 
“Where’s Freddie?” She jerked him by the 
arm. “Hush that noise now! Ain’t there 
enough without that? Here, gimme that 
needle. You'll be stickin’ yourself, an’ then 
you will holler.” ‘ 

When night came it was a black night, 
black enough to blank their sight. They 
could not see the water, the raft, each other, 
their own hands, if held at a distance. In a 
way they were glad. It was a night of si- 
lence too. Once—it must have been long 
past midnight—the woman’s voice broke 
out, shrill but husky with terror, “He’s com- 
ing. Oh, quick! He’s coming!” ‘ 

Smoky Joe’s answer was as immediate as 
though he’d been waiting for her cry. “He'd 
better not. If he comes this side of the rait 
T’ll cut his yellow throat with his own knife. 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Paramount Picture 
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Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
Zane Grey’s 
“THE CALL OF THE CANYON” 
r With Richard Dix, Lois Wilson and Marjorie Daw 
Supported by Noah Beery, Ricardo Cortez 2nd Fred Huntley. Written 
for the screen by Doris Schroeder and Edfrid Bingham. 
Directed by Victor Fleming. 
“TO THE LADIES” 
‘ James Cruze Production with Edward Horton, Theodore Roberts, 
oon Jerome Eddy and Louise Dresser. From the play by George S. 
aufman and Marc Connelly. Written for the screen by Walter Woods. 
“BIG BROTHER” 
By Rex Beach 


An Allan Dwan Production with Tom Moore, Raymond Hatton and - 


Edith Roberts. Written for the screen by Paul Sloane. 


“FLAMING BARRIERS” 
A George Melford Production with Jacqueline Logan, Antonio Moreno 
and Walter Hiers. By Byron Morgan. Written for 
the screen by Harvey Thew. 


it’s the best show 
in town / 


You have discovered by now that this is more than 
a slogan—that it means just what it says! 


There are more good pictures today than ever 
before and Paramount welcomes them! 


The more people there are who know good pic- 
tures, the more people there are who prefer 


Paramount. 


Individual Paramount Pictures, such as 
James Cruze’s “The Covered Wagon” and. 
Cecil B. De Mille’s “The Ten Command- 


ments”, may add a special lustre to Para- 


mount’s fame, but a far prouder 
achievement is that today all America 
looks to Paramount as the largest 
perpetual supply of the finest 


screen entertainment 


“DON’T CALL IT LOVE” 
A William deMille Production with Agnes Ayres, Jack Holt, Nita Naldi, 
Theodore Kosloff and Rod La Rocque. Screen play by Clara Beranger. From 
the novel “‘Rita Coventry’ by Julian Street and play by Hubert Osborne. 
GLORIA SWANSON in 
“THE HUMMING BIRD” 
A Sidney Olcott Production. From the Play by Maude Fulton. Written 
for the screen by Forrest Halsey. 
Zane Grey’s 
“THE HERITAGE OF THE DESERT” 


An Irvin Willat Production with Bebe Daniels, Ernest Torrence, 
Noah Beery and Lloyd Hughes. Written for the 
screen by Albert Shelby Le Vino. 


GLENN HUNTER in 
“WEST OF THE WATER TOWER” 


With Ernest Torrence, May McAvoy, George Fawcett and Zasu Pitts. 
From the novel by Homer Croy. Adaptation by Lucien Hubbard. 
Written for the screen by Doris Schroeder. Directed by Rollin Sturgeon. 


Kate Jordan’s 
“THE NEXT CORNER” 
A Sam Wood Production with Conway Tearle, Lon Chaney, Dorothy 


Mackaill, Ricardo Cortez and Louise Dresser. From the novel and 
play by Kate Jordan. Written for the screen by Monte Katterjohn. 


POLA NEGRI in 
“SHADOWS OF PARIS” 


A Herbert Brenon Production. Supported by Adolphe Menjou, Charles 
de Roche and Huntly Gordon. Adapted by Fred Jackson 
from the play by Andre Picard and Francis Carco. 
Written for the screen by Eve Unsell. 


THOMAS MEIGHAN in 
“PIED PIPER MALONE” 
By Booth Tarkington. Written for the screen by Tom Geraghty. Directed 
by Alfred E. Green. 
“THE STRANGER” 


A Joseph Henabery Production with Betty Compson Richard Dix, 
Lewis Stone and Tully Marshall. From the story “ The First 
and the Last,” by John Galsworthy. Written for the 
screen by Ralph Block and Edfrid Bingham. 


WM. S. HART in “SINGER JIM McKEE” 
Supported by Phyllis Haver. A William S. Hart Production. 
“ICE BOUND” 

A William deMille Production of the Pulitzer prize play by Owen Davis. 
With Richard Dix and Lois Wilson. Screen Play by Clara Beranger. 
CECIL B. De MILLE’S PRODUCTION 
“TRIUMPH” 


With Leatrice Joy and Rod La Rocque. By May Edginton. Adaptation 
by Jeanie Macpherson. 
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As nearly as Mrs. Clark can spell the 
rich golden brown words of that jewel 
among cooks, with a ‘‘repitashun’’ for 
fried chicken, 
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Sarah Said: 


“‘Lawsy, dats easy. All yer do is cut 
de chickin in pieces. Den yer puts 
Snowdrif in de pan an when its hot yer 
puts in de pieces uv chickin which yer 
has done dipped in milk an rolled in 
flour. 


Yer lets it git a nice gol’en brown on 
one side, den yer turns it on de udder 


side and lets dat brown. Den yer salts it. 
(Many good cooks disagree with Sarah as to 
when to salt. ) 


When yer cooks a chickin on er gas 
stove yer puts de plate whut yer uses 
fer heatin de flatirons on under de 
frying pan, turns down de heat an lets 
it fry slow till its good an done. An if 
nesary, yer puts in mo Snowdrif.” 


Snowdrift 


FOR MAKING CAKE, BISCUIT AND PASTRY 
AND FOR WHOLESOME FRYING 
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The Monster 


(Continued from Page 46) 


For a time he and lanky Digges’ wife 
talked in low voices. 

“No,” she said, “it was the big one; I saw 
him. I think I saw him.” 

“Tt’s all right, missus. Go back to your 
corner.” 

That was all. An hour later the stoker had 
a fit of coughing, a gulping, shaking cough; 
and when the light came, there wasn’t a 
trace of him. They knew now, something 
terrible. 

Smoky Joe would have strangled Tai Huan 
then and there. The cook moved to the far 
edge of the raft, eyes white and his mouth 
drooping half open. But something in the 
ferocity of Smoky’s advance touched a spring 
in the mind of that big red creature in the 
corner, watching. 


= OU did it!” he shouted, pointing. 
“You killed him yourself. I seen you 
kill im. You let Chinky alone now.” 

Smoky stopped. 

* Another bank of mist enveloped them for 
a brief moment. The sun was burning 
through that ceiling of gray, pulling up a fog 
which brushed the tops of the lazy swells, 
thickening. There were moments of com- 
plete invisibility, increasing in frequency. 
They waited longer and longer for the light 
to break through the opaque white, silent, 
anxious minutes, fifteen minutes. Then the 
fog settled, closed about them. 

They could see nothing, hear nothing but 
their own quick breath and the stir of water, 
feel nothing but the rise and fall of the raft, 
alarmed and tense at any sudden dip. 
Smoky Joe’s voice sounded far away. “I 
think we’d better call off. Start now and 
answer every ten minutes. Mrs. Digges?” 

“Yes, all right.”” Her thin voice was just 
audible. 

“You keep hold the lad, missus. Griff?” 

“Yah! Here—but you keep away, you!” 

There was a pause and then Smoky’s 
voice again: “Tai Huan?” 

““Yes-s-s—can come sit by you, M’ser 
Smokee? He can reach 

“Stay where you are. If you stir a 
foot ——” 

They waited for Smoky’s next call. It 
seemed a long time. There were five, count- 
ing the little one, and six counting the spec- 
ter which in fancy sat at their elbows. They 
started at every imagined noise, every bump 
of the loose casks against the edge of the 
raft, every swirl of water. They shrank from 
each eddy of mist that drew outlines, like 
clouds in the sky, of some ghastly shape to 
fit the picture in their minds. 





HEY waited for Smoky tocall. It seemed 
an hoursince the last. The woman had be- 
gun to sing a lullaby in a strained, dry voice: 


“Bobby Shaftoe’s gone to 
sea, 
Silver buckles on his 
knee 


Hold up the yarn, Fred- 
die.” 

She was all right then. 
She was knitting. Over 
in the corner sounded that 
crunching noise of Griff 
chewing a biscuit. Why 
didn’t Smoky call? 

The woman hushed her 
song abruptly. She was 
listening. Then she spoke 
out sharply: ‘‘Smoky 
Joe!” There was no an- 
swer. Her voice trailed 
away. “O God, what’s 
it all for, anyway?” 

There was a clamor 
then from Tai Huan and 
Griff shouting Smoky’s 
name. There was no an- 
swer. They dared not 
move. They would go mad 
before their own turns 
came. 

Griff was crying like a 
ten-year-old child, blub- 
bering like a baby and 
then swearing horribly at 
all the “knifin’, murderin’ 
Chinkies in the world.” 








Tai Huan had become silent. There was 
one rift in the fog, one instant of visibility 
when they saw him flat on the raft with his 
fingers forced into the cracks between the 
boards, glaring in the direction of Griff, like 
a cornered beast. The big man yelped with 
fright at the sight. There was no sign of 
Smoky Joe. Then the white blanket of fog 
dropped again. They were no longer quite 
sane, those three. 

The fog hung on. Night came again. A 
three-quarter moon bathed the silent raft in 
dim white light. None of them seemed to 
have stirred. The bulk of shadow rocking to 
and fro at one corner was Rierson, still there, 
Across the raft, huddled in a little heap, 
the frail bit of woman bent over her child, 
Stretched in the corner facing the huge deck- 
hand was Tai Huan, a flat splotch of black 
still clutching the boards of the raft. 

Suddenly the woman said in a dull, lifeless 
voice: ‘Look! He’s gone.” Then she looked 
away, out into the moon-shot mists. 

Griff stared, and then sat there blinking 
vacantly at the spot where the Chinese cook 
had been. A pale dawn flushed the east, 
and daylight rushed over the peaceful sea. 
Gradually it turned into blue sky, blue and 
golden under a great, rolling, glorious sun. 


oo time after noon the woman spoke to 
Rierson. She had been trying to knit, but 
her trembling fingers could not guide the 
shining needles and she had put her work 
aside. “Rierson,”’ she said, “there’s only 
two of us now. The boy don’t count—eats 
hardly a bite. You ain’t gonna do no more, 
are you, Rierson?”’ 

When the grin left Griff’s face and alarm 
shone out of his little beady eyes, she went 
on, terrified apparently: ‘I ain’t blamin’ 
yer, Griff. . I'll never tell on yer. There 
weren’t enough fer us all. But me and the 
kid hardly takes a thing. Ye’ll not do it, 
Griff. It’ll be too lonely fer you.” 

After moments of blankness, Griff said: 
“So you think I done it, missus? Funny 
they should all think I done it when I ain’t 
never hurt nobody.” 

“T ain’t blamin’ ye, Griff 4 

“You know who done it, missus?” Griff 
leaned forward and his face began to work, 
as though he were in torture. “TI ain’t told 
nobody.” His voice dropped to a whisper. 
“There’s somethin’ under this here raft, 
missus. There’s somethin’ hangin’ on the 
bottom. I looked under an’ seen it, and it 
reached one of its twistin’, curlin’ black arms 
at me, an’ I dodged back.” 

The little woman shrank back, her clenched 
hand pressed to her mouth. “It’s one of 
them—them things?” 

“Yes—it had more’n twenty arms, and 
eyes in all of ’em, and two big eyes in his 
head which is big as a 
barrel. It’s like I seen pic- 
tures of once, all black 
andslickery. The Chinky 
seen it, too, and that’s 
why he hung on so.” 
Griff’s excitement mas- 
tered him. His lips formed 
words that he could not 
utter. His huge, gestur- 
ing arms made patterns in 
the air. “But it weren't 
no good for the Chinky to 
hang on, ’cause at night 
one of them arms come 
writhin’ over and gets him 
by the neck so he can't 
holler and drags him over 
inch by inch so there ain't 
no splash.” 


“7H!” HER hands 

braced against the 
boards to hold her up, but 
her head fell forward as 
though there was no bone 
in her neck. 

“So now yer know— 
who done it,” whispered 
Griff. His eyes were the 
eyes of a maniac, blazing. 

Presently the woman 
looked up. ‘Come here, 





(Continued on Page 50) 
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“I, as a mother, 
strongly recom- 
mend Fels-Naptha 
for all babies’ 
things. It gets out 
all stains so easily 
—often without 
boiling. The 
clothes do not irri- 
tate Baby’s tender 
skin.” —E. H. 
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Doctors agree that clean clothes have almost as much to do 
with Baby’s health as the quality of his food, or the temperature 
of his bath. By “clean clothes” is meant clothes that not only 
look clean, but which are clean, through and through each tiny 
thread. This is Fels-Naptha Cleanliness. 

The real naptha loosens all dirt and stains for the sudsy 
water to flush away, then vanishes completely—leaving the 
little baby-things fluffy, soft and soothing, and with that 
clean-clothes smell. 

Fels-Naptha does all laundry work just as quickly, safely 
and thoroughly. And it is so easy! 

Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha. It is more 
than soap. It is more than soap and naptha. It is the exclusive 
Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap and real naptha that gives 
clothes deep wholesome cleanliness. Get it at your grocer’, 
and safeguard the health of your family. 





Real Naptha! You can tell 
by the smell 





The original and genuine naptha soap 
TEST Fels-Naptha’s unusual cleansing value. Send 2c in stamps in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy 
for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 









ELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR*#3<° 





































































































Whenever you meet people, guard your 
breath. There are nearly always odors which 
offend. 


Cigars or cigarets may cause them. 
Or decaying food between the teeth. 
Or affected teeth or gums. 


Or a stomach disorder. Or certain foods or 
drinks. 


Consider what a spring-like breath adds to all 
other charms. And how a bad breath destroys 
them. 





Don’t use a mere perfume to hide one odor 
with another. That suggests concealment. 


May Breath combats the odor, whether from 
the mouth or stomach. It is a mild antiseptic 
mouth wash made into tablet form. 


It brings to the breath the odor of purity, and 
at once. 





Dainty people everywhere now carry May 
Breath with them. They eat a tablet-whenever 
needed, and in every contact they are safe. 


You will always do this when you know. 
Let us buy a box to show you what it means. 
Cut out the coupon and present it at your store. 


Start now to end this grave offense. 


May Breath is candy tablets, designed to de- 
odorize the breath. Not a mere perfume, but a mild 
antiseptic purifier. Carry it with you. 





GOOD FOR A 10c BOX 


Present this coupon to any druggist or drug depart- 
ment for a 10c box of May Breath free. He will charge 
to us. 

All leading druggists now have May Breath. If 
your druggist fails you, send coupon to us. Only one 
box to a family. 

TO DRUGGISTS: These coupons will continue to 
appear. Redeem as per our offer, send to us as they 
accumulate, and we will pay you 10 cents each in cash. 


MAY BREATH COMPANY 
Dept. M-13 , 
1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 








At D S | 
One Box Free #2 be: Bown 


Present Coupon 


epartments 


May Breath 


A spring odor—not mere perfume 





One tablet 


Before dancing kills 
the odor of cigars. 





When you talk 


Let a May Breath 
tablet guard against 
offense. 





With home folks 


Be as careful of 
breath odors as you 
are with friends. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 


Freddie.” She dragged at the little boy’s 
wrist. Then to Griff. ‘“‘We’d better get in 
the middle of the raft.” 

When evening first began to shade down 
the light, Griff lifted his head. ‘Mebbe yer 
better hook yer hand into my belt, missus. 
Then if it’s you, I can help hold yer, and if 
it’s me, yer can help hang on ter me, see?” 

Later, just before dark, Griff began to 
chuckle. ‘Funny how they all thought it 
was me, missus. Weren’t it?” 

Long hours, black hours, moon-gilded 
hours, dim, gray—white pale of day, the 
slow flush of a lazy morning in the South 
Pacific. 

Gradually the figures on the drifting raft 
stood out clear. A huge inert form lay 
along one edge, so close that the great shaggy 
head pushed into the water between two of 
the casks. Over it stood the little woman, 
her skirt flapping in the stir of breeze. She 
peered down into the water while she waited 
to catch her breath at a piece of thick rope 


which trailed and turned under the raft when- 
ever it drifted back upon its aimless course. 
“Them black arms of his’n,” she murmured; 
“nothin’ but rope.” 

Behind her the little boy had poked his 
whole head and shoulders into the tin box, 
He came out with a biscuit in each hand, 
“Muvver! Muvver! Kin I have two?” 

She didn’t reply, but bent down and pushed 
at the bulk at her feet. She knew how to do 
it by half turns, slowly and silently. The 
thing would have slipped away from her 
then into the water. But she stopped and 
took something from it before she let it go. 

For a moment she stood there gazing far 
out to sea, shading her eyes with the palm of 
her hand. Finally she turned around. “ Fred- 
die darlin’, hand yer mother her knittin’— 
right there.” 

“Kin I have two?” Freddie reached up 
the bundle of gray yarn. She took it from 
him and thrust the long steel needle into it, 
red as it was, to the very button-hilt. 


Leonardo daVUinea 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Leonardo returned! to Florence in 1503, 
when he was fifty-one, to paint a battle- 
piece to decorate‘one wall of the new council 
room in the Palazzo Vecchio, while at the 
same time another was to be painted by 
Michael Angelo, then only twenty-eight. 
Leonardo chose as his theme an episode in 
the victory by the Florentines over Nicolo 
Piccinino in 1440; Michael Angelo chose an 
occasion when the Florentine troops were 
surprised bathing. The cartoons for the two 
works, when exhibited, exerted immense in- 
fluence. Raphael, in particular, may be 
cited as changing his style and enlarging his 
ambition on studying Leonardo’s animated 
scene. Unhappily both cartoon and fresco 
perished—the cartoon no one knows how, 
the fresco because of a faulty method of fix- 
ing it by heat. 

It was while Leonardo was employed on 
this fresco that he turned aside from time to 
time to visit the house of his friend Zenobia 
del Giocondo, a portrait of whose wife, a 
beautiful Neapolitan, he was engaged in 
painting. The picture occupied portions of 
four years, being made more difficult to 
paint by reason of the subtle smile which 
the master wished to perpetuate. In order 
to persuade this delicate, almost shadowy, 
expression to return and remain, Leonardo 
arranged, during the sittings, for music evoc- 
ative of the desired mood to be played. No 
one will question the success of his ruse when 
I say that the lady was that immortal one 
who is known as Mona Lisa. 


His Pictures in the Louvre 


HEN some years later Leonardo was 

invited to become a painter to the 
French king, Francis I, he took this picture 
with him, and that is why it is now the prop- 
erty of Franceand the peculiar glory of the 
Louvre. Its color is not what it was, the re- 
sult not so much of age as from the fact that 
Leonardo, in order to gain the mystery that 
he loved, had a way of preparing his panels 
with a somber surface and painting over that, 
and some of the darkness has come through. 
But though the picture may once have burned 
more brightly, it could never have been more 
bewitching. 

The Louvre has also from the master’s 
hand three other undoubted works, Saint 
Anne with the Virgin, Jesus and Saint John, 
The Virgin of the Rocks, and the very pagan 
John the Baptist in the Wilderness. You see 
in all of them Leonardo’s favorite type of 
face, oval and grave and sweet; and yet with 
a suggestion of—I won’t say exactly mis- 
chief—but certainly possibilities of it. If 
Leonardo, and not one of his pupils, painted 
also the neighboring Bacchus—so like the 
Baptist as to be interchangeable !—this qual- 
ity is the more to be accepted. 

By this time, I should say, Leonardo’s de- 
rivatives were many, all showing the same 


preference for haunted gloom, for faces of 
perfect regularity and flawless beauty with 
strange and subtle expressions hovering over 
their lips. Painting is the most imitative of 
the arts. It might almost be said that before 
Leonardo had come into his own every pic- 
ture, was painted in full light and that he in- 
vented darkness and shade. Certainly before 
his time no one had so suggested the con- 
tours of the human body. Who before him 
dreamed that there might be a madonna 
throned in a cavern! 


His Great Rival 


UTHENTIC paintings by Leonardo are 
very rare. There are records of many 
that have disappeared; but in drawings from 
his sensitive, sure and noble hand the world 
is rich, and various editions of his notebooks, 
every page of which testifies to his marvelous 
ingenuity and prevision—he even designed 
aéroplanes—have been published. Among 
the drawings, which are distributed over the 
great collections of the world, is that one, now 
at Turin, of himself, made when he was about 
sixty, which has fixed his appearance for us. 
The result is that we have no idea of the 
comely and fascinating youth; our sole visual 
impression of Leonardo is that of an old, old 
man with long hair and long beard—a con- 
ception fostered by the statue of him in front 
of the Scala Opera House in Milan, where he 
is surrounded by four of his pupils. The 
statue, which is comparatively recent, has on 
it four reliefs representing the artist, always 
the same venerable figure, engaged upon four 
of his most famous enterprises, one of which 
is the painting of the Last Supper. And here 
let me say that among Leonardo’s questioned 
works is the head of Christ in the Brera in 
Milan, which we reproduce. It is supposed 
to be a study for the head in the Last Supper, 
and it may be so. Who shall decide? In an) 
case it has great beauty. 

In 1512 Leonardo went to Rome to work 
for his old Medici friend, who had just be- 
come Pope as Leo X. In Rome, however, 
he found serious opposition in the person 0! 
Michael Angelo, who resented any rivals, and 
there is evidence that he was not happy there. 
Moreover, having now taken up alchemy and 
astrology, his mind was more divided than 
ever and his application less. . 

He remained in Rome for two years, and 
then, meeting the new French king, Francis 
I, at Bologna, consented to pass into his 
service and live in France. There, in the 
Castle of Cloux near the Amboise, after two 
years full of honor, Leonardo died, thus end- 
ing one of the most wonderful careers in the 
history of mankind. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The next in this series of 
full-color reproductions of the greatest paintings 1” 
the world will be Rembrandt’s Elizabeth Bas, with 
explanatory and biographical text by E. V. Lucas. 
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Everywhere women and girls are learning 
to make the most of their looks. 


Evidence of this is all about you. Adorable 
complexions, fresh and enticing, wherever 
your eyes turn. The homely girl is of a 
passing day. Artists and beauty authorities 
agree to this. 


The modern woman knows how easy it 
is to have the charm of lovely skin. And 
no one can be “homely” who has it. 


The simple secret 


Skin gently but thoroughly cleansed— 
once every day—keeps its glowing youth- 
fulness, its prettiness. 


But pay attention to gently. Harsh cleans- 
ing hurts your skin, mars it, just as surely 
as the dirt it removes. 


Palm and olive oils are the gentlest skin 
cleansers science knows. They have been 
used by beautiful women since the dawn 
of history. 
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Today women who keep complexion 
beauty, women who are admired, use these 
rare oils, perfectly blended, in their mod- 
ern form—Palmolive Soap. 


Wash thoroughly with Palmolive—mas- 
sage the skin thoroughly with its gentle, 
soothing lather. Rinse the face. Then, 
finally, rinse thoroughly in cold water. If 
your skin is dry, apply a bit of good cold 
cream. Do this regularly and particularly 
at night before retiring. 


Simple as it is, it is the most effective 
beauty treatment you can use. 


Beauty remains 


Skin thus cared for is not injured by dirt and 
grime, nor by the use of powders, or rouge. 


And that soft, clear beauty of schoolgirl 
days does not disappear with passing years. 


Start with Palmolive today—it costs but 
toc a cake. You will not wait long to see 
results that astonish and delight. 


Volume and efficiency produce 
25c quality for only 


10¢ 


Copyright 1924—The Palmolive Co. 





What’s Become of the ‘Homely Girl? 


Artists and beauty authorities say she is disappearin 4 


Palm and olive oils 
—nothing else—give 
nature’s green color 
to Palmolive Soap. 


Note carefully the 
name and wrapper. 
Palmolive Soap is 
never sold unwrapped, 
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An echo from the period of haircloth furniture is 
black straw cloth, the material Suzy so successfully 
uses for the turban above, trimmed with black-faced 
white grosgrain ribbon, and a smart side bow. 
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For the thé dansant, Claire Merey has designed 
a dark brown lace hat with edge of gilded leather 
in basketry weave and scarf of the dark brown 
lace, a slight concession to the cloche devotee. 
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fifteen Paris Flats for Easter 
and LVary a (oloche 


Posed by ‘Doris Kenyon 


Photographs by Nickolas Aluray 


OR all its vaunted superiority, New York 

is just like any small town. You know 

how the traveler to a large city is greeted 
on her return: ‘‘What are they wearing in the 
city?’’ Well, that’s just what New York asks 
the traveler who returns from Europe: ‘‘ What 
kind of hats are the smartest Parisiennes wear- 
ing?’’ To answer that question so that the 
woman in the smallest town out West is as 
well posted as the New Yorker, these fifteen 
designs were selected from the leading French 
milliners. 

Doris Kenyon, that delightfully versatile 
young actress, is almost as versatile in her 
posing for hats. They are all becoming, they 
all present a quite different effect, and you 
have only to study the type in which you look 
best and the occasions for which the hat is 
needed. 

Brown is still a big favorite, with lighter 
shades of brown replacing the darker ones seen 
this winter. Black is—but of course! One 
cannot picture French women without at least 
one black hat in their possession, for it is the 
embodiment of smartness, and it is an unusual 
assemblage where the black hat is not in the 
ascendancy. Bright colors show the Chinese 
inspiration. Those lustrous blues seen in their 
enameled ware, jade green, lacquer red—all 
are important notes in spring millinery. 





A close-fitting hat of black Milan, from Marguerite 
and Léonie, has a swirl brim of Milan laid in strips, 
with a cocarde of Milan at the brim. This is a good 
example of the hat which adds a pleasing height. 





Claire Me- 
rey’s black 
Milan (at 
left) has the 
new woven 
brim of satin, 
and black 


ostrich. 














As her contribution 
to growing height in 
hats, Alexis designs 
a matron’s turban of 
black satin-backed 
moiré ribbon, with 
Russian plait 
placed directly in 
the center of front. 





Maria Guy devotes special atten- Wee ~ Th At left, navy straw 
tion to the smart general-wear hat a \ lace in modified poke 
made entirely of ribbon. The tur- | ‘ \ shape turns its brim 
ban at left, of her designing, is of DA ; | sharply up at side 
heavy beige grosgrain ribbon with _ back. Itis an Alexis 
side bow, and is .a favorite with hat, and in its white 


young matrons. The reaction from flowers sponsors the 


the reign of the cloche has made i, mode for embroid- 
¥ | 
these off-face hats very popular. : . — » ery for summer. 
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Alexis adds a scarf of 








tortoise-shell tulle to a 
tortoise horsehair hat. 
Gold embroidery is ap- 
pliquéd on tulle crown. 


Below, a most becoming 
dressy turban is of gray 
soutache braid in two 
tones. Appliquéd in ir- 
regular design are 
grapes of gun-metal kid. 
It is an Alexis design. 























The cloche is slowly—oh, so slowly !—suc- 
cumbing to the efforts of designers to oust it 
from public favor. The ‘‘sisters under the 
cloche’’ grew to be too many for variety and 
interest. Hats without brims that look like 
skull caps, hats with sharply upturned brims, 
and the double brim are being successfully 
introduced in place of the cloche, and the 
modified mushroom shape, as we know it, isa 
perennial favorite. Straw is “in,”’ with Milan 
and Milan hemp smartest, and appliqué work 
and embroidery are seen on many of the new 
hats, as wellas much ribbon. Taffeta ribbon, 
moiré, satin-backed moiré, these are much- 
liked interpretations. There is a straw cloth 
which is unusual-looking, and which stamps 
one’s hat as being decidedly of the vintage of 
1924. 

There is, too, that carrying out of the hat- 
and-matching-scarf idea, which has been 
stressed at Palm Beach. Many of the hats 
for formal occasions have matching scarfs of 
tulle, which begin somewhere along the 
western front, or about the crown, and are 
then wound in charming effect around the 
throat, or thrown over one shoulder. 














No « onder Maria Guy likes to make a ribbon hat. It is a uni- 
versui/ favorite because of its becomingness, its light weight, and 


is pleasant behavior as a traveling companion. The brown 


motré ribbon hat above emerges unscathed from trunk or hand- 
bag, and even the aéroplane loops retain their sweeping per- 
fection. Itis a hat liked by the matron, for it has youthfulness 
and chic in every line, yet escapes the criticism of being 
Juve nile-looking. Black and navy moiré are equally smart. 








Monograms are such popular decora- 
tions in these days that it takes an in- 
spired interpreter of fashions to find a 
new spot on which to “monogram.” 
Suzy, however, has accomplished this by 
embroidering one in black soutache on 
the upturned brim of her navy Milan, 
with its felt edge. This type of hat, with 
the brim rolled off the face, promises to 
be a popular mode this coming season 
with everyone to whom it is becoming. 
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Suzy gives three de- 
lightful touches to 
the hat at left: It is 
of lacquered straw, 
@ smart color for 
Spring ; it combines 
the comfort of the 
cloche with the be- 
comingness of the 
double brim; and it 
has the new car- 
tridge cocardes in 
red satin ribbon. 


Below, a best hat 


from Suzanne Tal- 


bot is of black satin, 
with a crown and 
narrow binding of 
Indo-Chinese de- 
sign, embroidered 
in gold and rose. 





























Above, Claire Merey 
Shows unusual trim- 
ming for a black 
Milan hat when the 
black slipper-satin 
brim trails off into 
a group of satin 
quills with white 
leather piping or 
calcimined edges. 


Caroline Reboux 
takes a plain brim- 
less turban of black 
Milan and, with her 
inimitable touch, 
places around it a 
tinsel ribbon with 
black felt appliquéd 
on it in an interest- 
ing wreath design. 
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ed Car for Every Purpose 
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The Champion Economy Car 


“The most automobile in the world for the | The Champion has been called the only 
money!” That is the outspoken verdict quality closed car for more than two pas- 


of the multitudes that have bought the _ sengers ever sold under $700! Adjustable a eo 





new Overland Champion. The incom- 
parable features, utilities, comforts and 
economies of this amazing car have 
literally dazzled the nation. Economy in 
many uses—price—upkeep—reliability. 
A convenient personal car for women. 
Willys -Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


NEW 


seats give utmost driving and riding ease. 
The removable rear seat and upholstery 
provide welcome benefits in shopping—5o 
cubic feet of space for groceries, parcels, 
luggage—anything! Seats make into a 
full-size bed in car for camping! 
Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





CHAMPION 


eliminate crawling over 
seats or feet. 


x 





Bothseatsadjustable forward 
and backward for tall and 
short people. 
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Drawings by Helen Dryden 


for (Sountry, Sports and Walking—the Kurtted (costume 





A 1ST women eyed them with distrust, these is beige color with lacquer red figures, bands and scarf 


knitted suits and one-piece dresses. They The sketches on this page are from leading designers whose originations set 
agreed that nothing could be smarter for sports fashions, and are shown here for their news value. You will find dresses 
Wear or at the country club or, in subdued colors, for made on similar lines in your local stores. No patterns are being offered. 

’ ’ 


a en They were amazed at the modest prices and-silk striped frock, at lower left. Chinese tassels at 
a ~ : ley let someone else do the buying. Now the side introduce a color note, said note being very 
ora u observation, women are satisfied that these new _coat continues to be a conspicuous feature for the spring. On much in evidence in Dorat's beige wool coat—second from 
nes materials do not sag out of shape, nor do the threads the dress and coat are yellow bands and the monogram is in left—with its varicolored border and collar. Typical of the 
poe — America ollows the example of Paris and oe ig Next to it is Jean Patou’s pink knitted coat with English knitted sports stuff is Reville s three-piece costume 
“gn i —_ the knitted costume to her heart. lack pipings and buttons, worn over a white silk crépe of brown and beige mixture, with its odd belt and pockets. 

tine 21 Pp r e t-hand corner are Beer’s gray dress and match- frock. In upper right is one of the very smart knitted cos- On beige with green dots Jean Patou places a green suéde 
§ three-quarter-length coat with bright yellow lining. This tumes introducing a cubist motif. This is from Dorat, and _ belt, collar of crisp organdie and monogrammed shoulder. 

a 


collar. The outside of cape is plain beige, with a stand- 
ing collar of red. 
Jenny clings to the tunic effect in her all-white wool- 
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BILLIE BURKE ZIEGFELD 
Portrait by CHARLES G. SHELDON 








A scene from Billie Burke's 
well-known play— 
“The Intimate Strangers” 








A age distinguished hair net plays its part in stage success and social triumph. 
Its presence—though it can’t be seen—lends grace and charm and glori- 
fies the hair! America’s leaders of fashion; actresses of note; women known 
for their beauty and charm — depend on this net as the first essential to smart 


AN EXCLUSIVE 
SPECIAL SERVICE 


We have arranged with 
A. Simonson, a noted hair- 
dress authority,to give wearers 
of Gainsborough Hair Nets 
free advice and suggestions for 
obtaining the most charming 
coifiure effects. In writing 
to A. Simonson, 54 West57th 
Street, New York, for infor- 
mation, send two Gains- 
borough Hair Net envelopes 
and enclose personal stamped 
return envelope for reply. 
THE WESTERN COMPANY 
Chicago—New York 
WeEco Propucts Co. 
LIMITED 
Toronto, Canada 








March 


ee 













coiffure effects. 
THE LARGEST SELLING HAIR NET IN THE WORLD 


At All Good Dealers 
PRICES—Cap or Fringe 
The strong single strand - 10c 
Double strand - - 2 for 25c 
Gray or White - - - - 20c 
Canadian prices same as U.S.A. 
‘ . 








ainsborough 


Genine HAIR NET 


The Net of the Life-Like Lustre 
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ie Newest Blouses Boast a (ghinese 
Collar or a‘Vest 
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S SMART as anything 
in a London shop is 
the white crépe de 

chine sports blouse at top of 
page. There is a simulated 
box plait stitched on the 
set-in tucked vest, and sleeves 
may be full-length set-in, 
with linked cuffs, or short 
with turn-back cuffs. Front 
and back sections are slashed 
to form belt, and design is 
in sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. 
Checked flannel vests are ex- 
tremely smart, the one illus- 
trated—sizes small, medium 
and large—being in double- 
breasted style, with a roll 
collar and front sections in 
pointed outline. The back 
is plain. 

Black and white—a com- 
bination dear to the smart 
woman—is doubly dear when 
used as effectively as in the 
black silk crépe blouse in cen- 
ter. The Chinese collar is of 
black crépe lined with white, 
closed with black cord and 
buttons, and the vest, at- 
tached to front facing, is of white. A 
white crépe sleeve and a black one are 
cut over the same design, seamed up 
together, and attached in the same 
seam at top, the white being an inch 
anda half longer than the black. The 
lower edge of blouse is gathered and 
attached to a straight belt of black, 
fastened at sides with buttons. Sizes 
16 years, 36 to 46. 

The lacquer red crépe de chine 
blouse at left has short or long kimono 
sleeves seamed at the shoulders, the 
full length ones left partly open. A 
Chinese collar tops the center front 
opening. Silver ball buttons hold 
sleeve edges together and keep in 
position the plait at each side of hips, 
and the ribbon tie is of red and silver. 
Design is in sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. 
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Don ee ° ® 

Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
Postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City, 
Dresses, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Vests, 25 cents. 
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CWhy Sarah Field Splint 


wears Cantilever J ‘ee 


The Advan of Foot Comfort Rec- 
ogni oman Who Has Built a 
Succ 

of Other Women’s Needs. 


ARAH FIELD SPLINT, who is known 

to millions of women through her 
articles in the magazines, has made 
a life study of the requirements of 
American women. Her success lies in 
her ability to understand what women 
really need for their comfort and hap- 
piness, and what aids to homemaking 
they can best use. Some of the largest 
manufacturers in the country seek 
Miss Splint’s advice on fashion, cor- 


rect usage and domestic science. 

Like other women noted for their accom- 
plishments, Miss Splint recognizes that the 
flexible support, ease and ‘teeedoie of the 
Cantilever ame contribute much toward sus- 
taining one’s energy during an active day. 
She has this to say: 

*‘Whether a woman is baking a pie, writing 
a magazine article or planning a cee 3 ball, 
I believe that Cantilever Shoes will help her. 
Before I wore them, I never knew how splen- 
didly alive one’s feet could feel in shoes with 
flexible arches. It is especially gratifying to 
find helpful comfort in shoes that have such 
pleasing lines as Cantilevers.” 

The flexible arch of the Cantilever Shoe co- 
ordinates with the foot action, giving springy 
support and assuring beneficial exercise to 
muscles upon which the strength of the foot 
depends. The arch of the Cantilever Shoe is 
skilfully lasted to fit the hollow of the foot. 
This distinctive feature of the Cantilever Shoe 









cAn exceptionally comfortable 
st in black su 
or black kid 
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Business on Her Knowledge . 














Taeal Ti old Splint 


PHOTO BY NICHOLAS MURRAY 


Chief of the Division of Home Conservation of 
the United States-during the World War. Con- 
sultant to manufacturers of women’s products. 
Head of the Departments of Food and Household 
Management, McCall’s Magazine. 


——_ 22 


gives the foot extra support on the inner and 
weaker side and yet the sole is flexible from toe 
to heel. Women who have weak arches find 
the Cantilever Shoe an aid in strengthening 
the structure of the foot. 

The natural lines and pleasing toe of the 
Cantilever Shoe add to your comfort and 
pleasure. Your toes are uncramped. Your foot 
is free. The heel of the shoe is set to distribute 
the weight of the body evenly over the foot. 

There are attractive Cantilever styles to com- 
plete your favorite costumes; trim oxfords, 
pretty — pumps, and snug boots. Fine 
eathers and excellent workmanship accentu- 
ate their good looks. 

At the nearest Cantilever store, you are wel- 
come to try on a pair. In every community, 
one dealer is selected to sell Cantilever Shoes 
(except in New York and Chicago, where sev- 
eral stores are located in convenient parts of 
the city). If you do not find a nearby Tosine in 
this partial list, write to Morse & Burt Co., 
6 Carlton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. They will 
send you the name of the Cantilever dealer 
nearest you, and enclose an informative book- 
let on feet and shoes. 


(antilever 
Shoe 


Cantilever Shoes are worn by prominent women everywhere and are officially endorsed by Leading 
Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Public Health Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, Directors of 
Physical Education, Editors and other authorities. 


Cantilever Stores—Cut this out for reference 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15N. PearlSt. Greensboro—Roye' 
Allentown—907 Hamilton St. 


Altoona—Bendheim's, 1302 Eleventh Ave. Hartford—Trumbull & Church Sts 
Holyoke—Thos. 8. Childs, 275 High St. 
Hot Springs, Ark. —Rosenthal’s 
Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk (Shelburne) Houston—205 Foster-Bank C Bldg 
Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. 8. Ayres & Co. 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett’ 8, 411 Central Ave. 
Johnstown, Pa.—Zang’s 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bidz. 
Kingston, N. Y. —E. T. ty & Son St. Louis 


Asheville—Pollock’s 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arca: 


Baltimore—325 North Charles S 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe to.” 
Hn e Creek—Bahiman’s Bootery 
ham—The Famous Shoe House 
Ber keley—The Booterie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Boston—Newbury St. cor. Clarendon St. 
— eport—1025 Main > a floor) 


Huntington, W. 









Great Falls—Paris ba Goods Co. 


Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Fahey’s, 234 North St. 


Harrisburg —26 No. ord St. (Second floor) Pittston—The Brown Shoe House 


Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore. —353 Alder St. 
\ Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—257 Main St. ea floor) 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart 
St. Joseph, Mo. —216 N. 7th Gonds Bidg.) 
—516 Arcade Bidg. (opp. P. 0.) 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. te Hotel) 














n— Model Shoe 8 caster, Pa.—Boyd's, 5 E. King St. St. Petersburg—W. L. t 
Brockiyn—618 Fulton St. Tebesees Bldg.) Lansing—F. N. Arbough Co. Sacramento—208 Ochsner , Knear7th 
Buffalo—641 Main St. Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. w— Goeschel-Kulper Co. 

urlington, Vt.—Lewis & Blanchard Co. Lin coln— Mayer Bros. Co. Salt Lake City— Walker Lewy Co. 

Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. Long Beach, Calif.—Farmers’ Bank Bldg. San Diego—The Marsto: 
} ame wero ag? 7» 110 Broadway Los A eles—505 New Pantages Bidg. San Francisco—Phelan Bide: (Arcade) 
Can 0.—H. M. Horton Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. San Jose—Hoff & Kayser 
Cedar pids—The Killian C Lowell—The Bon Marche Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery 
Charleston, W. Va.—John hee Shoe Co. Macon—Macon Shoe Co. Sav: —Globe Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—226 North Tryon St. edocs toate Ee Store — Schen —445 State St. 

30 E. Randolph St. (Room 502) Manchester, N. H.—Wm. Marcotte Co Scranton—Lewis & 
Chicago / 1050 Leland taear Broadway) Bro Shoe Co. Seattle— & 

835 836 E. ae. cor. Drexel Ave. Marquette—Jacob Rose & Sons Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. emphis—28 No. Second St. South Bend— 
Clarksburg —Li tone ne Bos. Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. Spokane— Crescent 
Cleveland—1705 Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 8 Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Columbus, 0.—104 E. PE eed St. (at 3rd) Morristo’ N. J.—G. W. Melick 8 —L. § e & Son 
Dallas—Volk Bros. Co. Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons Syracuse—121 West Jefferson 
Davenport—M. L. Parker Co. Newark—897 Broad St. od floor) Tacoma—255 So. ith by “Cidelty Bldg.) 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. New Bedford— ee es | Toledo—LaSalle & Koc 
Decatur—Raupp & Son New Trenton—H. M. Rates & Bro. 
Denver—224 Foster Bid A. C. Van Beuren Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Des M: —W. L. ite Shoe Co Pa.—229 E. W n St. Tulsa — ’s Shoe Store 
Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. 153 Court i ‘2nd mae Union —Star §) tore 
Duluth—107West First St. (NearistAve., W.) 109 Baronn T —28 & 30 Blandina St., Cor. Union 
Easton E.Mayer, 421 Norihampion Bt es {oadtgp PabeLbray Washington i310 F Street 
Elmira—C w Ost Sn st a Waterloo—U. T. K. Shoe Co. 
Erie— Weschler Co., 910 State St. The Boot Shop Wh —Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Evanston—North Shore Howard St. Wilkes- —M. F. Murray 
Evansville—310 So. 3rd St. (near Main) E. Colorado St. Williamsport—John B, Irvin 
Fitchburg—W. C. Good St Lexington Ave. orcester—J. C. MacInnes 
Fort Wayne—Mathias App’s Sons 10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 22 Main St. 
Fort Worth— Washer Evans & Young ss Bon Ton 









Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Agencies in 412 other cities — 


. (Room 203 
yWainat st. 





Youngstown—B. McManus Co 
Agencies in 412 other cities 
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The owner of the V-63 Five Passenger 
Sedan travels in an atmosphere of richness 
and refinement. 


Its beautiful Cadillac-Fisher Body, ap- 
pointed with the care used in decorating 
an exquisite drawing room, affords every 
facility for the convenience and comfort 
of its passengers. 


But the dominant appeal of the Sedan, 
as of all V-63 models, is its extraordi- 
nary performance. 


Its harmonized and balanced V-Type eight 
cylinder engine—Cadillac’s greatest con- 








tribution to automotive progress in recent 
years—functions with a smoothness and 
quietness new to motoring. 


To the speed and power of this engine is 
added the safety of Cadillac Four Wheel 
Brakes—and these qualities, combined 
with instant acceleration and exceptional 
ease of control, inspire the one who drives 
with a sense of complete road-mastery. 


Cadillac invites you to approach the 
V-63 Sedan with great expectations, 
and is confident that a single ride will 
convince you of its surpassing quality. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Dress, 4237 
Transfer, 14920 


Dress, 4249 
Transfer, 534 





Dress, 4247 
Transfer, 15105 


Here Simple Seams and 
Easy Embroidery Make Quick Work 


m|URN about is fair play! 
: hoe as the flapper relent- 
essly took unto herself style 
notes intended for man’s 
adornment only—witness 
¥4| goloshes, mufflers and knick- 
| ers—so her baby sister pre- 
a-ak aves | empts a few of the flapper’s 
beloved accessories. The two-to-six-year-old 
wears a scarf which is part of the dress, has a 
waistline suggested by means of tucks, ties 
her frock at the shoulders in imitation of big 
sister’s blouse, and wears, with perfect 
aplomb, the sleeveless frock! 
The little chambray or linen frock above 
at left may be in pink, lavender, blue or yellow 
and is worn over matching bloomers—these 





are not included in the design. The dress is 
a one-piece slip-on, finished for clos- 
ing at the left shoulder seam. 


The scarf collar is attached 
at the center of the back 
and the rounded ends slip 
through slash at each 
side of front, bound 
with the material. 
Embroidery and 
tassels trim the ends 
of bands, and the 
edges are decorated 
with a fancy stitch or 
a blanket stitch, with 
threads close together. 
This stitch is used 
around the armholes. 
The design also provides 
one-piece flowing sleeves, 
which join the dropped shoul- 
der line. These, too, are finished 
with a band of blanket stitching on edge. 
A tie-on-the-shoulder dress of finest white 
organdie is adorable for “best” or for parties, 
or even when one is flower girl at a wedding. 
7 he bottom of dress has wide scallops done in 
white mercerized cotton and in each scallop 









is a tiny pink rose, with two green leaves. 
This floral motif is repeated on the ends 
which tie at the shoulders. Narrow val lace 
edges the skirt, armholes, neck and shoulder 
ties, and pin-tucks at front and sides give 
fullness and a long-waisted effect. The 
panel of tucks in back is slightly wider. The 
leaves are worked in the familiar lazy-Daisy 
stitch, and the roses may be solid, with a 
center of French knots in darker shade, or 
done in the long, French knot-stitch. 

To make the knot-stitch, use No. 25 mer- 
cerized cotton. Wrap thread as in making a 
French knot, but instead of having only two 
or three wrappings, make six. Then insert 
the needle in material at shorter distance 
than the length of wrappings. This makes 
a curved line that looks like the fold of a 

petal. Continue around, gradually 
increasing wrappings from six 
to fifteen. The third little 
dress is of pink lavender 
voile, with yoke of white 
handkerchief linen. 

The yoke is hem- 

stitched in little 
squares, and in the 
center of each square 
a tiny flower is em- 
broidered. The flow- 
ers may be all of one 
color,or each one dif- 
ferent, the latter sug- 
gesting an old-fashioned 
garden with its profusion 
of many-colored flowers. 
This is a one-piece dress and 
has the smart-looking raglan 
sleeves, and hemstitched turned- 
back cuffs of white linen with picoted ruffles. 
A shaped white linen collar, attached to the 
gathered neckline, is divided at front and 
back, the edge being straight and hem- 
stitched, with a picoted ruffle. The dress 
closes in back, where it is slashed. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lavies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Children’s 


Patterns, 30 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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OR generations—in millions of homes 

of refinement and good taste—it’s been 
the Fairy way! The way to genuine 
cleanliness and skin health. 


Fairy way 


The fragrant Fairy lather is balm to 
sensitive skins. Nothing in it to offend 
or irritate. If you have a tender skin, 
Fairy Soap—the easy rinsing soap—is the 
—— soap to use. 








The handy oval cake is most convenient. 
It fits the hand. It wears to a thin wafer 
without breaking—which makes the Fairy 
way the economical way. 

















Will you try it for the toilet-—for the 
bath? 


The Whitest Soap In the World— 
Soap In Its Purest Form 


FALRS 
SOAP 


















‘The Secret 
Revealed! 


HEN the sphinx first smiled 
across the sands of Egypt— 
sound teeth glistened in the 
mouths of those ancient people. 
Their gums were kept sound and 


strong by natural massage afforded 
by the coarse foods they ate. 





Today —though modern diet 
makes decay more prevalent— 
you, too, can have sound teeth 
and healthy gums. The secret is 
—twice-a-day brushing and gum 
massage with a tooth brush 
built small and scientifically 
shaped to fit your mouth. 


Dr. West’s tooth brush not only 
keeps your teeth clean — and 
polished—but stimulates gum tis- 
sues by proper massage. 





Strengthen 
Your Gums 
by Daily 
Massage 


Good dentists say 
gums should be 
massaged daily — 
to keep them firm. 
Dr. West’s Tooth 
Brush is properly 
made for this im- 
portant function. 
Being small it 
fits the mouth and 
can be moved u 

and down wit 

ease. 



















Cleans 
INSIDE 






Patents 
allowed in 
United States, 
Great Britain, 
France, 
Germany, 
Australia, 
New Zealand, 
Canada. 

































rh ge PRICES: 
other patents ’ : 

ding. All Adult’s Size - 50c 
Fights will be Youth’s Size - 35c 
fully pro- Child’s Size - 25c 
tected. Canadian Prices 





same as U.S. A. 
NEW: 


A special massage 
brush in the patented 
Dr. West's design 1s 
now available for per- 
sons who want extra 
stiff bristles. The 
bristles are of super- 
quality—the handle 
made of ivory. Price, 
7Sc. Ask your dealer. 


THE WESTERN CO., CHICAGO, NEW YORK 
WECO PRODUCTS CO., LIMITED 
TORONTO, CANADA 








(lothes for the Business Woman's Daytime Ftours 





saz|l IS a mistake to think that 
aa) the business woman takes 
4] but slight interest in clothes. 
Every woman is interested 
in her own appearance, but 
every woman has not the 
j) time to go onastill hunt for 
Signs) smart-looking apparel. 

That is especially true of the business 
woman. She has more money than time, in 
fact, in which to buy frocks; and she is so 
often compelled to do hasty buying at noon 
or after five o’clock that she does not get good 
value for her money. Then, too, she is apt to 
be so busy that she has a somewhat vague 
idea of the latest fashions that are smart and 
conservative, and she is handicapped for that 
reason. 

The lovely clothes shown here answer 
many of the questions that are in her mind, 
and she will find whatever she wishes for 
general wear, for church, for a Saturday 
afternoon at the country clup, and for an 
informal dinner. The first thing she will 
notice is that skirts are certainly grow- 
ing shorter. From eight to twelve inches 
off the ground is the accepted length for 
general wear, each woman deciding for 
herself which end of the scale her dress 
should touch. The newest skirts some- 
how acquire fullness without relinquish- 
ing their slender silhouette, and are 
decorated in unexpected and delightful 
ways. Bodices, by contrast, take unto 











themselves such conservative lines that one 
is reminded of a dignified high silk hat top- 
ping a bright red necktie! 

Crépes continue to be a favorite medium. 
We choose from plain and satin-backed, and 
prints of exquisite design and coloring. For 
sports or street wear, flannels are very popu- 
lar, and one sees plaids in all the colors of the 
rainbow. 

The one-piece frock at left is of black cash- 
mere crépe, straight in cut and slim in line. 
At the bottom of the skirt bias folds of soft 
blue crépe are placed, one above another, and 
these are duplicated at the edge of the short 
sleeves and fill in the square neck in front. At 
the low waistline a narrow string belt of black 
crépe ties at the left side. A hat of black 
Milan has one long plume fastened across the 
back. 

Second from left is the black silk crépe coat 
which tops the dress at the left, and makes it 
an economical costume for early spring wear, 
church, or the week-end trip It is a two-in- 
one solution of the business woman’s 
problem of getting clothes that can 
be made to fit various occasions. 
Unbroken in line from neck to hem, 
its only bit of color is the blue 
crépe showing at the neck of dress. 
The sleeves of this coat are unus- 
ual in cut and emphasize the fact 
that the longer and tighter they 
are, the more assurance they give 
of being up to the minute! With 
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Drawings by Helen Dryde 
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the coat, a small draped turban of black 
satin ribbon is worn. 
A dress with every semblance to a glorified 
topcoat is the admirable design of the tan 
covert-cloth street dress, second from right. 
On the skirt there is the diagonal line which 


is so becoming to the tall woman, and by its 
irregularity lends a certain definite grace. 
The necessary fullness for the waist 1s 
achieved by small tucks at the shoulder. 


The back is shown in the thumb-nail skct h 
below. With it a brown Milan hat with 
sharply upturned brim is worn. Black \el- 
vet encircles the crown and ends in ‘ong 
quill-like ends. 

Tans and sunny shades of brown assuiic a 
prominent position on the spring horizon, ’ nd 
one of these light shades was selected for the 
“best” afternoon frock at extreme right. lhe 
bodice of this one-piece crépe de chine ¢rcss 
is perfectly plain. At the neck, sleeves, tunic 
and bottom of skirt, there is one row of 
scallops faced with brown. This trimmin¢ 1s 
very popular. The full tunic and lower 
part of skirt are in solid rows of tu: ks. 
Another vérsion of this dress confines 
the tucks to the lower part of the tunic 
blouse and leaves the foundation skirt 
plain. This is also a satisfactory typ of 
dress for general or office wear when 
made up in navy or black, and may also 
be worn for “best” occasions. A small 
hat of tan Milan has many silk folds of 
blue, each fold piped in tan straw. 
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Above at left a black silk crépe is combined 


all the way around, as shown in small sketch 
on opposite page. The plain vest of crépe on 
front of waist and at sides is outlined with 
embroidered lines in blue and white, and the 
belt, across front only, ends in three loops. 
\ helmetlike hat of white straw has a band of 


vhite taffeta, with an 
cbony tip on the handle. 
[Typical of Jenny’s 
pring frocks is the figured 
crépe, second from left. 
i lere we see the small folds 
f the material used as 
rimming, the slashed line 
at neck and the long di- 
vided tunic. It is an al- 
luring, graceful gown, 
uitable for church on 
warm summer mornings, 
or dinner in a smart res- 
aurant, or for an in- 
lormal dance at the 
country club. Over a 
straight slip of plain silk 
crépe in the Chinese apple- 
green shade seen on rare 
porcelains, a printed crépe 
tunic is hung, with cream, 
dull blue and black pre- 
dominating in the design. 
lhe slash at neck is bound 
with apple-green crépe, 
the chiffon sleeves are of 
this shade, and folds of the 
crepe materials are placed 
on the chiffon skirt tunic. 


A cream-colored leghorn is swathed at the 
with figured crépe in rose and blue. Full crown with apple-green silk, and the parasol 
flounces of the black are at bottom of skirt matches. 


Another cool and exquisite frock for warm 
spring days is of green silk crépe, with tiny 
touches of silver here and there. It isone of narrow plaiting of the green silk crépe, and 
Bernard’s most popular frocks—as suitable the black hat has silver ribbon across the 
for the young matron as the débutante. The crown. 
skirt is knife plaited, with slightly longer pan- 
black velvet across top, and the parasol is of els at each side. Below the heading is a line 





of silver—it may be composed of tiny little 
silver buttons, or of heavy metallic silk 


thread. In the center of the ruffle on blouse 








Our Paris Office Gables: 


—that the daytime silhouette 
will be straight, with skirts from 
ten to fourteen inches above the 
ground for the younger genera- 
tion, and eight to ten for older. 

—that waistlines continue to 
be below the hip bone. 

—that sleeves for street wear 
are long and tight; for sports, 
caps or non-existent; for porch, 
country club and similar wear, 
short caps or none at all. All 
evening dresses are sleeveless. 

—that bateau and V necks are 
worn, but the square is newer. 

—that beltless dresses are still 
“in,” but a belt across front or 
back is also featured. 

—that this is to be a big sports 
clothes year. 


—that knitted frocks are very 
chic for sports. 

—that elaborations take the 
form of small tucks, bias folds, in- 
serts of plaiting, and small buttons. 

—that neckwear will appear 
on every kind of dress for spring. 

—that tailored suits will be 
more worn than for several years. 

—that drapery, when used, is 
only across the hips. 

—that wool velours or flannel 
will be modish for general wear 
and sports, with satins, silk al- 
pacas, silk poplins and ribbed silk 
crépe popular in silks. 

—that all white, combinations 
of black and white, Chinese blue, 
red, eucalyptus green and tans will 
be smart. Pastels are prophesied. 








the silver is repeated, and at the sides. The 
round collar and high cuffs are edged with 


“Vests for women” is the new war cry with 
which woman invades the realm of men’s 


fashions. They are tre- 
mendously popular— 
vests,not women—in their 
various adaptations. Some 
are of the rounded shirt- 
bosom type, stitched di- 
rectly on the blouse; others 
believe in living up to their 
name, with regular pock- 
ets—no sleeves—and a 
conventional V at top and 
bottom. 

Such a one is part of 
the golfing costume above 
in brown-and-tan-checked 
flannel, trimmed with 
brown flat silk braid. The 
blouse beneath is of white 
crépe de chine, and when 
the game is over and one 
motors back to the city, 
there is a lovely envelop- 
ing cape, cut on full circu- 
lar lines, to throw around 
one. The smart little hat 
is made of the same ma- 
terial, and be sure it has 
a brim, or you’ll top that 
nice drive next time the 
sun is shining. 











Remember— 
its already cooked 


laiaiaetiiiiasiitadiiemdantinneninieiemeall 

OU don’t even cook Beech-Nut 

Prepared Spaghetti. You take it down 
off the pantry shelf and you heat it. As 
it is already cooked, you don’t need to 
season it or make a sauce for it. You 
don’t even sprinkle cheese on it. Every- 
thing in the cooking line has been done. 
All that remains is to eat it. 


Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti is a de- 
lightfully piquant and flavorsome food. 
It teases the palate with savory mem- 
ories, yet it seems always new. For 
the housewife to attempt such a dish 
would mean time, trouble and experi- 
ment. Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti 
solves the problem of a quick meal, a 
hot meal and a delicious meal. 


Real Beech-Nut quality spaghetti, made 
from the semolina or heart of the hard- 
estdurum wheat. Beech-Nutcarefulness 
and skill in making. Beech-Nut immac- 
ulate surroundings during preparation. 
It’s the newest Beech-Nut food-product. 
Tell your dealer. He probably has it— 
or hesurely will get it for you. Beech-Nut 
Packing Company, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 


Prepared Spaghetti 
Ready to Serve 


Also Beech-Nut macaroni, spaghetti, 
vermicelli, rings and elbows in pack- 
ages. Ask your grocer. 

EAT MORE WHEAT 


. uesenen nenaniaooensseoalh 
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Dept. 4-H. BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 

Please send, without e to me, Mrs. Ida Bailey 

Allen’s Beech-Nut Book of menus, recipes and ser- 

vice information. 


Name » 





Address. 
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‘‘_and I got fewenty 
Birthday Cards, too!”’ 


THE CHILDREN! It takes so little to 
make them happy. They are so truly 
grateful ! 

They count their presents, and their 
Greeting Cards, and their candles, as a 
woman counts her pearls. 

“T have five candles on my cake— 
and twenty Birthday Cards,” in baby 
language covers their span of happiness. 
Don’t forget the children! 

And don’t forget the grown-ups—the 
men and women who may dream the 
night before that they are little children 
again, and smile delightedly when the 
postman brings them a host of Birthday 
Cards. 

There is a Greeting Card for every 





occasion. You will find the best selec- 
tions carried by established dealers every- 
where. 
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Scatter Sunshine 
with Greeling Cards 


THE GREETING CARD ASSOCIATION 
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Cflannel Frocks for the 6 to 14% 


HE first of March is not too early to be- 
gin preparing the spring wardrobe of 
your six to fourteen year old daughter. 
The time when rabbits and colored eggs come 
into prominence is not far off, and plaid flan- 
nels are so attractive this spring that new frocks 
almost rival the Easter egg in bright colors. 
Plain flannel combined with plaided flannel 
is an interesting combination for the school 
frock above at left. This has a separate over- 
blouse and a plaited skirt attached to a camisole 
top. A double box-plait down the center of 
blouse is trimmed with buttons of the color pre- 
dominating in the plaid; and patch pockets, 
collar and cuffs are made of the plaided flannel. 
Sleeves are one-piece, set-in, or may be short. 
* In center, a one-piece slip-on dress of white 
flannel has black ciré braid binding collar, cuffs 
and pockets, and black braid-covered buttons 
at the center-front slash. The one-piece set-in 
sleeves are gathered to wristband. Set-in 
pockets are placed in skirt at each side of front. 
Another combination of flannels hasa surplice- 
cut blouse of plain flannel with a roll collar of 
plaided flannel. The waist is attached to plaited 
skirt, and fastens with three buttons at left side. 
One-piece set-in sleeves may be short or full 
length, with turn-back cuffs for either length. 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from The Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Juniors’ Patterns, 35 cents, 
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SHE KEEPS THE SAME PERFECTION OF 
CLEAR SMOOTH SKIN 


In spite of tcy winds 
desert sands or burning 
tropic SUN... 

/[HEY'RE everywhere— these women who 


travel—riding light-heartedly across the 
burning deserts, frolicking in the shadow of 
eternal snows, enfolded in the piteous beauty 
of vanished civilizations. 


But the most amazing thing about them is 
their easy way of coming through arduous 
journeys and incredible discomforts as fresh 
and lovely as you please. 


You’d think no complexion could stand the 
attacks of furious icy wind, the flying storms 
of sand and dust, the terrible tropic sun. 
Moreover, water is often a luxury and is 
likely to be brackish as well as scarce. 


And yet the women one meets in remote 
corners of the globe have the most charming 
and youthful complexions imaginable. For 
the very hardships of travel have taught them 
the absolute necessity of a perfect method of 
skin cleansing and skin protection. 


Upon these two essentials of skin loveli- 
ness—the right kind of cleansing and com- 





1 keen world-traveler says, “I have put Pond’s to 
iore severe tests, I imagine, than most people. I 
rode through the Valley of the Kings, five hours in 
the white-hot glare of flinty rock. My skin, which 
had been thoroughly protected by Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream, did not even feel drawn.” 





EVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS 


Pond’s Two Creams used by the women who 


tax their skin most and keep it loveliest 





“ 


The traveler today can come through arduous 
journeys and discomforts charmingly fresh 


plete protection—the Pond’s method is 
based, and for them the two Pond’s creams 
have been developed. 


aes Cold Cream is a delightful light cream 
that not only cleanses the skin thoroughly, but 
restores its natural satin suppleness. Dip your fin- 
gers into its fragrant softness and rub an ample 
amount on your face and neck. When it is wiped 
away, it carries with it all dust and impurities, the 
oil of the skin, the remains of rouge and powder that 
are directly responsible for that dull and unattrac- 
tive look. 


After the skin is thoroughly cleansed, Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream is used. It is an exquisitely pure prep- 
aration designed to protect the most delicate skin 
from the drying and coarsening effects of wind 
and sun. 


It gives, moreover, an instant beauty of smooth 
fine texture, a particular skin fineness, and it will 
hold your face powder for hours. 


And every skin needs this care that only the Pond’s 
method can give, for the woman who stays at home 
is threatened just as seriously as her sister who 
travels. Her skin, too, needs the cleansing that re- 
stores the suppleness of youth, and the protection 
that will keep it clear and fresh. For the winds of 
any winter are bound to dry and line the skin, and 
every summer’s sun will burn and redden and—un- 
less prevented—coarsen the loveliest complexion. 





























































nee. night, and after severe exposure, cleanse 
your face and neck with Pond’s Cold Cream. 
Apply it freely to the skin with fingers or a bit of mois- 
tened cotton. Then wipe off with a soft cloth or cleans- 
ing tissue. Do this twice. How clean your skin is, 
how soft and velvety and above all how fine! That is 
because the tiny pores now have a chance to breathe 
and function normally. If your skin is very dry put a 
little more cream on for the night and let it absorb 
naturally the oils it lacks. 


In the morning, freshen your face with water—use 
Pond’s Cold Cream again if your skin is very dry. 
Then smooth on evenly Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Your 
skin responds instantly with a fineness of texture, a 
clear fresh tone. This cream should be used during 
the day every time you cleanse your face before 
you powder. 


Most skins require a Pond’s cleansing only once a 
day unless they have been subjected to severe exposure. 
After a long motor ride, a dusty journey by train, a 
windy afternoon out of doors, be sure to use Pond’s 
Cold Cream as soon as you come in, following it, 
of course, with Pond’s Vanishing Cream before 
powdering. 


Start today. Buy both these creams at any drug or 
department store. The Pond’s Extract Company, 107 
Hudson Street, New York City. 





Another writes, “The water here is so hard and the 
climate so trying that I wouldn’t have any complex- 
ion left if it weren’t for Pond’s Cold Cream for 
cleansing.” When you are departing, remember 
that you will be able to get Pond’s Creams wherever 
you go. They are on sale in 56 different countries! 





GENEROUS TUBES—MAIL COUPON WITH 10c TODAY 
Tue Ponv’s Extract Co., 107 Hudson Street, New York 

Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introductory tubes of 
the two creams every normal skin needs. 





Street es ee ee eae! 


City 
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Steaming 

| flavory oats 
| cooked 
quick 





Quick Quaker 
cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 


Creamy oats, hot and enticing, 
are now the quickest breakfast 
dish! 

Ask your grocer for QUICK 
QUAKER. Cooks in % the time 
of coffee, scarcely longer than 
plain toast. 


Same plump oats as regular 
Quaker Oats, the kind you've al- 
ways known. Cut before flaking, 
rolled very thin and partly 
cooked. And these small flakes 
cook faster—that’s the only dif- 
ference. 


Ask for the kind of Quaker 
you prefer—Quick Quaker, or 
regular Quaker Oats. But be sure 
you get Quaker. Look for the 
picture of the Quaker on the 
package. 


All the rich Quaker flavor. All 
the good of hot breakfasts quick! 
Today, try Quick Quaker. 


QUAKER OATS PEANUT LOAF 


2% cups Quaker Oats 
2 cups flour 
1 cup chopped peanuts 
1% cups molasses 
1 teaspoon salt 
5 teaspoons baking powder 
1% cups milk or water 
egg 


Put oats and peanuts through food chopper. 
Add flour which has been sifted with buking 
com and salt. Add molasses, egg and 
iquid and stir well. Place in well greased 
loaf pan, let stand 10 minutes and bake 50 
minutes in a medium oven (350 degrees). 





Quick Quaker 
Quaker Oats 
— cooks in 3 to5 the kind you have 
minutes always known 
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Here Each Design Makes Two Dresses 


PPARENTLY very intent upon count- 
ing up the score of elusive winds and 
ferocious dragons, we more than sus- 

pect they are fully aware of the harmonious 
picture they present in their alluring spring 
party frocks. An interesting feature of these 
designs is that each one can be made up as a 
smart little daytime frock if different mate- 
rials are selected and sleeves added. 

The one at the left, of white crépe-backed 
satin, has a girdle beaded solidly in front with 
pearls, and three rows of pearls about the 
neck, ending in a pearl tassel. It is kimono 
cut, with seams on the shoulder and has one 
of the new diagonal aprons, gathered to belt 
and hanging to hem on left side. Fora “best” 
afternoon frock make this of black satin, with 
dull-black beads, and sleeves lengthened by 
gathered sections; sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. 

Anexceptionally beautiful metal brocade in 
gold and brown, silver and black, or turquoise 


blue and silver is draped at the hips by 
means of shirred tucks and caught at left 
side with a chou of matching ribbon. Three 
straps of rhinestone beads at shoulders snap 
to front section on left side for closing. When 
made in fine serge this is an excellent street 
dress for the large woman. The design—sizes 
16 years, 36 to 44—also provides for long 
sleeves which are cut to fill in the neck and 
shoulder line, and end at wrist in a puff. 
The slip-on dress, second from 


dress this is charming in beige crépe with 
brown velvet ribbon and sleeves lengthened 
by gathered sections. Sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. 

Of the simplest possible construction, yet 
having the nice little touches only an expen- 
sive frock boasts, is the lovely ivory-white 
brocade at extreme right. It is kimono cut 
with seams on the shoulders. A border on the 
lower edge and at left side is of dark blue and 
silver Chinese brocade, the wide crushed gir- 
dle and bow being of soft satin in 





right, has the slimness and 
straightness of a mandarin jacket. 
With a white silk crépe bodice, 
kimono cut and seamed at the 
shoulders, black velvet ribbon 
bands are used. The straight 
skirt is of black silk crépe, gath- 
ered quite full at each side of 
front and hanging from the bodice 








the same shade of blue. Sizes 16 
years, 36 to 44. If it is to be a 
street or afternoon dress printed 
crépe would be an effective choice 
with short sleeves lengthened by 
separate puffed and fitted sec- 
tions. The border then should be 
of plain silk in the color predomi- 
nating in the print, and the girdle 








in a rippling line. For a daytime 


may be omitted entirely. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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Not even a chilly all-day rain need upset 
the plans of the woman who has a Ford 
closed car at her disposal. Knowing it to 
be reliable and comfortable in all weathers, 
she goes out whenever inclination suggests 
or duty dictates. 


The car is so easy to drive that it 
constantly suggests thoughtful services 


The Tudor Sedan 


to her friends. She can call for them 
without effort and share pleasantly their 
companionship. 


All remark upon the graceful outward ap- 
pearance of her car, its convenient and 
attractive interior, and its cosy comfort. 
And she prides herself upon having obtained 
so desirable a car for so low a price. 





TUDOR SEDAN, $590 FORDOR SEDAN, $685 


COUPE, $525 (All prices f. 0. b. Detroit) 
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An Attractive Kitchen 


‘i 


Makes Cooking a Pleasure! 


Company for dinner! There—the roast is nearly 
done. Now, to bake the biscuits and give the finishing 
touches to the table. Drudgery? No, indeed. For 
getting up a dinner is a pleasure, especially when the 
kitchén is bright, cheerful—and spotlessly clean. 


With a Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug on the floor it’s 
so easy to keep the kitchen immaculate. No matter 
what is spilled, a few strokes of a damp mop will 
make the rug as fresh and clean as new. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs come in a wealth of 
attractive designs. There are dainty floral effects for 
the bedroom and richly colored motifs for living and 
dining room as well as the neat tile and woodblock 
patterns for the kitchen. Another advantage—these 
rugs are seamless and lie flat without fastening. 


It’s no wonder thousands of women are making 
their homes attractive with Go/d-Seal Congoleum 
Rugs. For these rugs are tremendously durable and 
labor saving, and surprisingly inexpensive. 


Gold Seal 
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Above is 
pattern No. 540 


Be Sure to Look for this Gold Seal 


There is only one guaranteed Congoleum and that is 
Gold-Seal Congoleum identified by the Gold Seal shown 
above. This Gold Seal (printed in dark green on a gold 
background) is pasted on the face of every guaranteed 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug. It is your protection against 
substitutes. Be sure to look for it when you buy. 


Note the Low Prices 


M > x : ° cae The rug Sonpented 1% ft. x 3 ft. 
x s 2 is made only in the 
9 fx 9 fe 13:50 fvelarge sizes, The 3 ft.x3 ft 
9 ft.x 10% ft. 15.75 jn other ‘designs to 9 ‘{t- x 474 ft. 
9 ft.x12 ft. 18.00 harmonize with it. oe het. 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


Conco_eum CompANy 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
inneapolis Atlanta Dallas _— Pittsburgh New Orleans 
Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
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Why Not Hlalve the (vost by Making It? 


HE feminine mind is a strange thing! 

Every woman knows that no matter 

how inspiring the Easter service may 

be, it is just a little more interesting if she 
is wearing new and correct clothes. 

Soft and silky navy woolen cloth was 
hosen for the one-piece frock above at left; 
izes 16 years, 36 to 42. It is kimono cut, 
with seams on the shoulders. A slightly 
rolled collar is finished with a band of Chi- 
nese embroidery that extends to hem, where 
it ends in a Chinese tassel. From the under- 
arm seam a similar band extends across front 
and continues down right-front section. 
\ girdle of cloth is knotted carelessly at the 
right side, slips under and then over the 
trimming bands. The hat is of black Milan 
with grosgrain edge and rhinestone arrow. 

If you are celebrating Easter in a warm 
climate you should have the exquisite tan 
moiré frock above, with its buckle of bronze 
beads, and brown moiré ribbon outlining 


neck and drawn down to surplice closing at 
left. Made without sleeves, this is a charm- 
ing dinner gown in black, or pastel moiré, 
satin or silk crépe. If you are home for 
Easter use this same design—sizes 16 years, 
36 to 44—in soft black wool, with white 
moiré vest. The back of the dress is cut in 
one piece, the draped apron in front attached 
to the waist lining. At the right side the 
apron is caught in with the side seam of the 
skirt. Short sleeves are extended to seven- 
eighth length by separate sections. 


front. The side-fastening of the collar and 
the unbroken line of striped silk add to the 
smart simplicity. The dart-fitted sleeves are 
set in, and there is a wide tuck at each side 
of the back of dress. 

Of tan-colored wool, very light in weight 
and fine in texture, is the dress at extreme 
right. Narrow embroidered bands in tan, 
brown and copper shades outline the V-front 
and edge the cuffs and top of side panels. It 
is a one-piece slip-over, kimono cut, with 
seams on the shoulder. The short 





The hat is of white straw, with 
black velvet ribbon streamers and 
black appliquéd leaves. 
Roman-striped silk is “in,” and 
very effectively used on a black 
ornavy silk crépe or wool crépe 
one-piece dress; sizes 16 years, 36 
to 44. It is draped at the low 
waistline at right side and also at 





sleeves are extended to full length 
by separate sections. A separate 
vest of dark-brown satin is left 
partly open at left side, where it 
is finished for closing, and a tassel 
of matching brown hangs below 
the straight belt. Gathered panels, 
with straight bands, are placed on 
skirt in curved outline, and the 








the overlapping edge of the right 


sizes are 16 years, 36 to 44. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. 


Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 


all 





Gown of Penikees CARESS SUBLIME, 
created by Ruth Lord Jenkins 


“Penikees 


(Caress Sublime 


cA Crepe Satin “De Luxe 


A silk so versatile it can express 
both the dignity of a formal cos- 
tume and the supple grace of a 
simple street frock—so rich and 
rare of sheen, with so many 
exquisite shades, such depth of 
coloring and enduring quality 
that gowns of it rank among the 
season’s successes. 
illustrated is but one example of 
the many smart modes that lead- 
ing designers are creating from 
PENIKEES CARESS SUBLIME. 


You may identify the fine Penikees Silk 
Fabrics, at leading department stores, by 
the name in the selvage. Ask to see the 
other Spring Novelties, Penikees Cannelé, 
Penikees 1924 Rhapsodé, Penikees Jac- 
quard Matelasse, and Matelassé Glacé 
and Penikees Silk and Wool Checks. 


Write for your copy of the new 
PENIKEES FASHION Book for Spring, 
full of individual style ideas. 





The costume 














DENIES 











eo” CARL SCHOEN 

















SILK CORPORATION 
N 260 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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PSOOA OTS IOLA 


WOMEN APPRECIATE THE. ULTIMATE 
FINENESS OF STRAIGHT-EIGHT MOTORING 


In luxury of performance and supreme 
smartness of equipment and finish, 
there is, of course, nothing to compare 


with the Packard Straight-Eight. 


From the principles of Straight-Eight 
motor design come a speed-capacity, 
an ability in acceleration, an absence 
of gear shifting, that lift this famous 
Packard far above earlier types. The 
superfine qualities of Straight-Eight 


motoring are immediately apparent. 


The almost limitless reserve of silent, 
vibrationless power; the supreme 
riding ease; the safety and ease of 
operation of Packard 4-wheel brakes 
are some of the Straight-Eight qual- 


ities which particularly inspire femi- 


nine enthusiasm. 


The brilliant finish and sweeping 
grace of the Straight-Eight also attract 


instant admiration. To most women 
it is the ideal of motor car beauty. 


In fact, a great part of the extraordi- 
nary success of the Packard Straight- 
Eight is due to the appreciation of 
American women. 


Their discriminating approval of a 
supreme accomplishment finds in the 
Straight-Eight so many reasons for 
enthusiastic endorsement. 


Four-wheel service brakes; 2 additional rear wheel brakes—a total of six—on all Packard cars 


PACKARD 
STRAIGHT 


EIGHT 
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DARK-BROWN crépe-backed satin vest 
and grosgrain ribbons afford pleasing con- 
trast to the tan twill frock at lower left. 
4; Three plaits at each side of the separate 
2 skirt give fullness; sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. 

The waist and sleeves of the brown plaid flannel 
are cut on the straight of material, the skirt on bias. 
Sash and tie are of brown grosgrain ribbon and but- 
tons of imitation tortoise shell; sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. 

A navy silk crépe for afternoon wear has unusual 
sleeves with a foundation of white net, completely 
covered with row upon row of the beige or white- 
organdie-scalloped edging that is seen on some of the 
newest frocks. Beige ribbon loosely ties around the 
smart Chinese collar; sizes 16 years, 36 to 48. 

The plain tan flannel at right, with separate waist 
and skirt, has brown ribbon, brown ball buttons and 
a white linen collar. Tucks are at waist and on long 
sleeves, and the straight skirt has four plaits at each 
side of center box plait; sizes 16 years, 36 to 40. 
































Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 3o cents. 
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Why Let Film-Coats 


hide the beauty of your teeth? 


Millions now avoid that 


HAT cloud on teeth is film. It is 
easily combated. Millions combat 
it daily in this way. 

You see the results wherever you 
look. Countless teeth now glisten, and 
people smile to show them. Those 
whiter teeth mean cleaner, safer teeth 
as well. 


This offers you a ten-day test to 
show you how to get them. 


Film is the teeth’s great enemy 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings tenaciously. 


Food, etc., discolor the film, then 
it forms dingy coats. That is why 
teeth lose their luster. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of many troubles, local and 


Able authorities have proved these 
methods by many careful tests. A new- 
type tooth paste has been created to 
apply them daily. The name is 
Pepsodent. 


Leading dentists everywhere advise 
it. Now careful people of some 50 
nations use it every day. 


Creates alkalinity 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. That is there to 
neutralize mouth acids, the cause of 
tooth decay. 


It multiplies the starch digestant in 
saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits, another foe of teeth. 


Thus every use of Pepsodent gives 
multiplied power to these great natural 
tooth-protecting agents. The com- 
bined effects have brought to millions 

a new dental era. 





internal, 
Very few people escape 
those troubles unless they 


fight the film. 


How to combat it 


Dental science has now 
found two effective film 





——<—<—<—<— — —— —_—_—————____________ 


| 
Protect the | 
Enamel 


Pepsodent dis- 
integrates the 
film, then re- 
moves it with an | 
agent far softer | 
than enamel. 


Watch it Act 


Send the coupon for a ten- 
day tube. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth 
become whiter as the film- 





combatants. One disinte- shee are a || coats disappear. 

_ y * atant | , ° 
grates the film at all stages of aa aggre: A You will always be glad 
5 : oS which contains | : pt 
formation. One removes it | that you made this test. Cut 








without harmful scouring. 


harsh grit. 


——J out coupon now, 


Péepsadent 


REG.V.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth 





10-DAY TUBE FRE 
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paste now advised 
by leading dentists 
the world over. 


Canadian Office 
and Laboratories: | 


191 George St., 
Toronto, Canada at 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 759, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
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How to overcome that 
oe (*, 8 » 99 
five oclock fatigue 
Be fresh and alert at quitting time— 
enjoy your evening—look your best. 
Nature’s laxative — bran — also sup- 
plies iron and vitamines for vitality. 
L 
© 


EOPLE talk a lot about “the 
strain of going to work every 
day” and hold it responsible for fail- 
ure to feel perfectly well and rested. 
The truth is that most ot our fa- 
tigue is due, not so much to over- 
exertion as to under-elimination. 
The office-worker, especially, lack- 
ing opportunity for proper exercise, 
suffers headache, depression, and 
dull, tired feeling. The absorption 
of poisons, caused by irregular elim- 
ination, unfits her for her best work 


daily, and causes a large percentage 


of all serious illness. 

Drugs or harsh vegetable laxa- 
tives, however, only aggravate the 
trouble. Every laxative user 
knows this. But a natural food can 
form no habit. Pillsbury’s Health 
Bran assures regular, natural elimi- 
nation because it combines Na- 
ture’s cleansing roughage with a 
phosphate content that further as- 
sists in intestinal cleansing. 

And bran is rich in food-iron. 
See the chart. Iron is real health 
insurance! It bringsendurance and 
energy, guards against anemia and 
that “run-down” condition. Every 
day we lose a little of our iron sup- 
ply. Women lose more than men 
and require more iron to replace this 
loss. You know how girls relish 
salads and green vegetables! That’s 
Nature’s guiding hand. Help Na- 
ture by eating Pillsbury’s Health 
Bran. 

Phosphates, which alsoabound in 
this generous food, we need in our 
diet to keep teeth sound, muscles 
agile, the bone structure solid. And 
bran contains vitamines, those mys- 
terious but highly important food 
elements that mean our very exist- 
ence. Eat at least three large table- 
spoonfuls of Pillsbury’s Health Bran 
each day. It comes to you in its 
natural form—all bran, nothing 
added. Thecoarse,clean,crisp flakes 
are sterilized and packed air-tight 
in a large 20-ounce package—fully 
50% more for your money than 
any other package of flaked bran. 

In the morning, add these nut- 
crisp flakes to cooked or ready pre- 
pared cereal, or sprinkle over fresh 
fruit. At noontime, if away from 
home, order bran muffins or a sand- 
wichon bran bread. For theevening 
meal, bran adds flavor tosuch dishes 
as cream soups and vegetables. 


Special Pillsbury recipes on package 


Pillsbury'’s 


Health Bran 
One of the family 


_ 


OL 





Send for a copy of our new 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran recipe 


book. Pillsbury 


Flour Mills 


Co., Minneapolis, U. S. A. 








or FOOD-IRON ac 


Note in the official chart below that 
natural bran holds second place among 
these foods in its food-iron content. 
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EGG YOLK 





WHEAT BRAN 
MOLASSES 








BEANS, DRIED 





WHEAT, ENTIRE 


WHEAT, SHREDDED SED 


OYSTERS 
ALMONDS 
OATMEAL 
SPINACH 


BREAD, BOSTON BROWN es 


DATES 

MAPLE SYRUP 
PRUNES, DRIED 
COCOA 
DANDELION 
PECAN NUTS 
CURRANTS 
BREAD, GRAHAM 
WALNUTS 
RAISINS 
PEANUTS ; 
BARLEY, PEARLEO —— 
BEANS, LIMA, FRESH 
PEAS, FRESH 





FAMILY OF FOODS 

Pillsbury’s Best Flour 

Pancake Flour 

Buckwheat Pancake 
Flour 

Health Bran 

Wheat Cereal 

Rye Flour 

Graham Flour 

Farina 
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Style Notes in Footgear for Spring 











From her jeweled comb 
end fan spattered with 
shining sequins to her 
exquisite slippers with 
gleaming buckles, we go 
a-glittering these days. 
Evening slippers are of 
metallic brocade,trimmed 
with silver and gold kid 
or, matching the gown, 
of satin buckled in rhine- 
Stones or trimmed in 
suede. Heels are very 
high, there is much open 
work and strappings 








HE buyer for a chain of 
very smart shoe stores 
was nearly distracted. 


“That old saying about death 
and taxes being the only sure thing might have 
been originated by a boot and shoe man,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Women certainly have us guess- 
ing. What goes in the East isn’t popular in 
the Middle West. Out on the Coast they are 
apt to want an entirely different type of slip- 
per. The result is, instead of ordering a half 
dozen styles and calling it a day, I have to 
select several dozen,” and he gave a groan 
of complete exhaustion. 

We have sketched on this page and on 
page 73 the most attractive slippers that he 
found. In general, they are cut rather high 








in front and are of satin, satin 
and suéde, suéde with kid trim- 
mings in matching or contrast- 
ing color, and many interesting 
combinations of leather, with 
grosgrain ribbon as a favorite 
binding. Most of them come in 
grays, browns, black and gay-colored leather, 
and those devotees of red, blue and green 
footgear last summer will find many lovely 
successors to them this year. Trimming a 
conservative gray, brown or black slipper 
with just a touch of color is a 1924 innovation. 

The satin pump with suéde circles meeting 
in front—top of page—is a combination much 
liked (A). A patent pump (B) with grosgrain 
ribbon features the English Colonial cut. 
Embroidery, in a novel open-work effect 
similar to cording, is illustrated in a black 
satin slipper with instep strap (C) and a 
gray suéde one with kid trimmings (D). A 
dark brown suéde slipper (E) has the new, 


(Continued on Page 73) 








Shoes for formal afternoon wear 
with dressy daytime costumes 
are of black satin, patent leather, 
colored suede and colored kid in 
various combinations, and of 


black suéde. The tendency is 
toward a high-cut slipper with 
Louis Fifteenth or Spanish heels. 
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Cashmere Bouquet Soap traces its ancestry to days when quality was 
the foremost thing to be considered —when a cake was used to 
scent one’s linens or treasures, or permitted for use upon rare and 
very special occasions—so highly was it regarded. 


Whether you choose your soap for its lasting qualities; for the absolute 
purity of its ingredients; or for its delicate odor that suggests the wood- ( y, U &? (2, 


lands after a spring rain—your choice will rest on Cashmere Bouquet. 


If you have never known the delight of using this luxurious soap, a 
trial cake will be sent you gladly. Write to Colgate & Co., Dept. Ne y A } 


H, 199 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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ow Miss ALLEN improved the cookin 
in her skyscraper kitchen 








MISS ALLEN’S GRAHAM 
CRACKER CAKE 


% cupful Crisco 23 Graham crackers 
1 cupful granulated 2 teaspoonfuls baking 
sugar powder 
1 cupful chopped nuts 


3 eggs 
1 scant cupful milk \% teaspoonful salt 


Cream Crisco and sugar together, beat the yolks of 
eggs till light and add to this. Then add the milk. 
Roll the crackers fine. Mix baking powder with 
cracker crumbs, add this to the other mixture togeth- 
er with salt and chopped nuts. Last add the beaten 
whites of the eggs. Bake in two layers. 


Filling 
2 tablespoonfuls Crisco 3 tablespoonfuls powdered 
Yolk of 1 egg sugar 


Beat the egg light and cream the Crisco and sugar. 
Mix with the egg and flavor with vanilla. 




















UR friend Miss Allen has one 
of the oddest kitchens you 
could ever imagine. It is on 

the top floor of a skyscraper overlook- 
ing the business section of a great city. 
Miss Allen’s kitchen is really a busi- 
ness laboratory for her work is to ad- 
vise manufactuters who make food 
products. 


If you were to chat with Miss Allen 
about cooking matters, she would al- 
most surely bring the conversation 
around to Crisco. First she would 
probably explain Crisco’s manufacture, 
showing you why its rich creaminess 
is the natural result of the pure sweet 
oils of growing plants from which it 
is made. Then she would be apt to 
stress Crisco’s versatility, explaining 
how Crisco alone answers every short- 
ening purpose: for frying, for cake- 
making, for pastry, biscuits and muf- 
fins. 

Yes, Miss Allen is-a Crisco enthusi- 
ast for during the last two years she 
has made hundreds of tests of Crisco 
in comparison with every other short- 
ening and under every conceivable con- 
dition. 


Once she made digestibility tests of 





377 different shortenings gathered from 
all parts of the United States. (Doc- 
tors, you know, tell us that a low 
melting point is essential to a fat’s 
ready digestibility.) Miss Allen found 
that none of these fats had so low a 
melting point as Crisco. 


How Miss Allen surprised 
10 husbands 


One day, when Miss Allen was re- 
quested to cater for the private lunch- 
eon of a small group of business men, 
she decided to use these men as sub- 
jects for an experiment she had long 
wanted to make. 


So she colored and salted some 
Crisco and “buttered” bread with it. 
Not a single one of the ten men but 
thought he was eating butter! The 
purpose of this odd test was simply to 
prove Crisco’s delicacy—Crisco has 
no “taste” and that is why its use 
permits the fine, natural flavor of in- 
gredients to come out in cooking. 

One of these same men boasted that he 
could always tell a “butter” cake. So the 
next time Miss Allen catered she served a 
butter cake and a Crisco cake and asked all 
the men to guess which was which. Well, 
that very man whose boast caused the experi- 
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ment guessed that the Crisco cake was the 
butter cake! 


Her sister discovers Crisco’s 
versatility 


Miss Allen’s sister, also a very fine cook, 
hesitated to buy Crisco, saying that all her 
cooking training had been with another short- 
ening. So finally Miss Allen asked her to 
try Crisco as a personal favor and now she 
is entirely dependent on Crisco. She will 
tell you that her Crisco pie crusts are the 
flakiest she has ever made and that her Crisco 
fried foods have a crisp, brown outside and 
a tender, fine-flavored inside. 


Wherever we go over the whole United 
States we find the same gratifying friendli- 
ness for Crisco. In over 2,000,000 homes 
the wives and mothers find that Crisco adds 
new convenience to the cooking of foods and 
new delight to the eating. 


Crisco, in fact, is the largest selling brand 
of shortening in America today. We sug: 
gest that you keep a can on your kitchen 
shelf (Crisco stays sweet indefinitely without 
icebox help) and use it in your favorite 
recipes hen changing the method in any 
way. Or try it in the recipe on this page. 


Special “Cooking Secrets” 
and Sample Offer 


In return for 20c (in stamps or coin) we will send you 
a special sample can of Crisco (containing full half 
pound) together with Mrs. Neil’s Cooking Secrets— 
a cook book containing scores of helpful cooking 
hints and 250 tested recipes. Address Section D-3, 
Dept. of Home Economics, The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mar 








cAvoid Smoke and Unpleasant Odor 


By using this fat you can keep your whole 
house fresh and charmingly free from odor 
yet still enjoy French fried potatoes, dough- 
nuts, and all the delicious foods which re- 
quire deep-frying. 






~ CLINTOeN 
PETTEE_ 





Copyright 1924, by The Procter & Gambie Co., Cincinnati 
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Style Notes in Footgear for Spring 


With a street dress, a 
sensible-heeled shoe 
is worn, for comfort 
is the first require- 
ment. Realizing this, 
one carries a pagoda- 
handled French um- 
hrella, short and 
chunky, which is 

tite incapable of 
hanging into oneself 

r one’s companion, 


long, narrow gold 
buckle. The front 
strapped black 
satin sandal (F) 
is suede trimmed. 
Again, black satin 
makes the slipper 


‘ 


(Continued from Page 70) 








\ 


many instances, 
promise to be a 
big feature. 
Many of the san- 
dals are fastened 
with buckles. A 
cocoa suéde one 
with heels and 
straps of match- 
ing leather has an 
oval gold buckle 
(H), while its 
neighbor, cocoa 
suéde trimmed 
in black patent 
leather and a blue 
painted band 
around vamp, has 
an oblong one (J). 

Three oxfords 
offera nice choice. 
One is black Rus- 
sia leather (K) 
with perforated 
design; another is 
a tan sandal but- 
toned oxford 
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(G) with black 
the suéde saddle- 
strap and collar. 

Skin - colored 


(L), suitable for 
semi-sports and 
afternoon 
wear, with 


© '24. H. J. H. CO. 













































y's stockings are vamp of Rus- 
worn with every sia leather, 
type of dressy and the rest of 
5k slipper except the . suéde; and the 
“ — —_ ee i is - If * 9 h b d 
Sliver or gold colored StocK- Mack OF COl- b 
art: ings. ored suéde it S a ec cans you 
he | For general daytime wear with black ‘9 
he and semi-sports clothes a »yatent leather d d 
vill | heavier desis required, and ere mings want an you O It S 
the in this field oxford vies with (M). 
Sco the sandal cut-out, strapped A sandal 
nd and decorated in every con- that combines t h ' b a k e d ta S C e C h a C 
ceivable way. Lizard skin green mo- 
red | and its imitations, as ex- rocco with 
jli- | pensive as the genuine in straps of makes you want them— 
1es bronze kid is 
a most decorative (N), and a low-cut 
n cocoa suéde pump that meets the de- | k fi h d 
mands of the long, narrow foot has OO O r C € WwW or 
nd perforated leather stitchings and bow 
“ of soft kid (O). 66 bak d 9 th label 
an The buyer, indeed, may have been AKC on € ADC. 
vut nearly crazy, but the woman who can’t 
ite find the type she wants among these H B k d B 
ny selections must be quite out of her mind! el nN y J a e ean S are 
Be 
baked in ovens by dry heat. 
on 
: — ons | It says so on the label. 
ne q | r morning wear, with simple cloth dresses . f 
“3, nd tailored suits, the oxford is a favorite. . 
ble ones in no wise resemble the stolid ns % : 
ensible” shoes our mothers used to wear. vA 
istead, they are of Russia leather, lizard —_— s ‘ F 
kin or suéde, in brown or black, and have he: 5 
many instances cut work and fancy lac 
ing or button effects. The heels are substan- & ; 
“ial, the lasts are medium broad, and one a Sf 
nay do many miles of shopping and quite a se 
empty of its contents the smart suede and ; 
ilver-edged envelope purse, without a pro- 
‘est from toe or heel. If you can give a Chi- 
nese twist to the monogram on your purse, - 
u will be the envy of all, for this is truly ‘ | 
the day of the bland Oriental in dress. ME fy | 


/ OVEN-BAKED 


| 2" BEANS 
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Why You, too, Can 
Have Beautiful Hair 


How famous Movie Stars keep their hair soft 
and silky, bright and fresh-looking, 
full of life and lustre. 



































































EAUTIFUL hair is no longer a matter of 

luck. 

You, too, can have hair that is charming and 
attractive. 

Beautiful hair depends almost entirely upon 
the way you shampoo it. Proper shampooing 
is what brings out all the real life and lustre, all 
the natural wave and color and makes it soft, 
fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, life- 
less, stiff and gummy, and the strands cling 
together, and it feels harsh and disagreeable to 
the touch, it is because your hair has not been 
shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed prop- 
erly, and is thoroughly clean, it will be glossy, 
smooth and bright, delightfully fresh-looking, 
soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and regular 
washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot stand the 
harsh effect of free alkali which is common in ordi- 
nary soaps. The free alkali soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why leading motion picture stars 
and discriminating women, everywhere, now use 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This clear, pure 
and entirely greaseless product brings out all the 
real beauty of the hair and cannot possibly injure. 
It does not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, 
no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful you 
can make your hair look, just follow this simple 


method. 
A Simple, Easy Method 


, wet the hair and scalp in clear warm 
water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly all 
over the scalp, and throughout the entire length, 
down to the ends of the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This should 
be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly with the 
finger tips, so as to loosen the dandruff and 
small particles of dust and dirt that stick to 
the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified 
lather, rinse the hair and scalp thoroughly— 
always using clear, fresh, warm water. Then 
use another application of Mulsified, again 
working up a lather and rubbing it in briskly 
as before. 

You will notice the difference in your hair 
even before it is dry, for it will be soft and silky 
in the water. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the final 

washing, the hair and scalp should be 
rinsed in at least two changes of good warm 
water. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find your 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have the 
appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it really is. 

If you want to always be remembered for 
your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule 
to set a certain day each week for a Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo. This regular weekly 
shampooing will keep the scalp soft and the hair 
fine and silky, bright, fresh- 
looking and fluffy, wavy 
andeasy tomanage—and 
it will be noticed and 
admired by every one. 

You can get Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo at 
any drug store or toilet 
goods counter, anywhere 
in the world. A 4-ounce 
bottle should last for 
months, 


Splendid for Children 
— Fine for Men 


F Dorothy 
| Dalton 










Marion ¥ 
Davies % 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo& 
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The Newest Paris Frocks "> 


Have Lingerie (oollars 


Virlouvet, who is responsible for 
much of the charming neckwear 
from France, designed several of 
these lovely net collars. They will 
revolutionize many a frock that 
has seen better days. 


S NECKWEAR promises to be 
very much in evidence this 
spring and summer, now is 

the time to look over the newest offer- 
ings and decide which ones are easiest 
to copy and most becoming to our 
particular style of beauty. 

Your slogan might well be “Make 
it of net,” for one sees many collars 
of this material, and you will have no 
difficulty in making your collar if you 
baste the net on thin paper before 
sewing on frills and tucks and lace. 
This keeps it from stretching. 

The collar at upper left is of white 
net in three tiers of uneven length. 
Each tier is tucked at regular inter- 
vals, and narrow black grosgrain rib- 
bon ties in a bow in front, the ends 
hanging below the waist. The bertha 
of white net, parting company right 
in the center of the front, has five 
rows of tiny net frills starting below a 
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Little tucks taken 
in the net give full- 
ness to the jabot at 
the right. 


With the popular 
turned-down and 
circular collars be- 
low at left, narrow 
grosgrain ribbon 
ties of black or 
bright colors are 
worn. 





bias fold of the net. This collar has 
a bateau neck line and is a lovely 
finish to a white or pale pink organdie 
party frock. 

Petals of cream net, bound with 
white organdie, form the collar at 
right of group, with corresponding 
cuffs, and a bow of cream moire rib- 
bon is tied in the front. Below, 
seven rows of val lace are sewed in 
narrow frills on white net. The jabot 
is of net, edged with lace, and one 
row of lace, heading due west from 
the other seven, encircles the throat. 

Premet, on many of his smartest 
street frocks, has a straight linen col- 
lar turned down and opened in front, 
like the one at extreme left. The 
neighboring one attests the popular- 
ity of the tailored blouse made in 
shirt-front effect, topped witha small, 
round collar and fastened with pearl 
buttons. 
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Buick Four-Cylinder Touring Car 
The Standard of Comparison 





OMEN of discriminating taste take a particular delight 

in the trim, graceful and attractive appearance of this 
Buick four-cylinder, five-passenger Touring Car. Their first 
impression, however, is materially enhanced by the ease with 
which this car is handled, by the greater safety provided by 
its four-wheel brakes, and by the numerous refinements 
that contribute so much to their driving comfort and satis- 
faction. Nor is the least pleasing feature of this model its 
moderate price and its unusual economy of maintenance. 








WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLInt, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 





| Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 














Just one shine — one shine 
with Dyanshine. 


It brings back all fheir beauty. 


Restores bright, clean color— 
conceals the scuffs — and 
works these wonders as you 
shine the shoes. 


Available in popular colors, also for 
white canvas, kid and a wide va- 
riety of colors in liquid suede dress- 
ing. If your dealer cannot supply 
you order direct from factory. 


VAR RTON'S 


TRADE YANSHI OFF. INE 


K REG. US:PAT 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 


Free 
We will gladly? 
sendyoua unique 
and surprising 
demonstrator. 


It will reStore 
color—conceal 
scuffs and shine 
your shoes. 


Ju& mail coupon. 




















‘Banton } Manuracturinc Co., 24-3-J 
ACO, TEXAS 
ee wd me FREE a “Dry? ‘Dauber Demonstrator.” 


1 want to see for myself the ease, the economy, the quality of « 
DYANSHINE shine. 


Send me the color checked below: 
(Jetack paowe” «= sCekowns «= CRN 
“NAME 











STATE 








Copyright 1924. Barton Mfg. Co. 
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(shink-Fillers for the School and (college Girl 


ROCKS for schoolgirls and college 
Pens are, as a rule, divided into three 

groups—the ones their mother likes 
best, the ones they like best, and the ones 
they “wear all the time.” 

Just to show you there is nothing up our 
sleeves, as the magician says, we have se- 
lected one frock typical of each group, so that 
all demands are satisfied. First, the dress 
that is slipped into the first thing in the 
morning and worn all day with a delightful 
sense of freedom and a_ ready-for-all- 
emergencies air. Then the quite grown-up- 
looking evening frock, which makes the 
college girl feel like a heroine at a house party; 
and then the dress mother likes best, with a 
simplicity about it that reminds her of the 
days when every childish joy and sorrow was 
brought to mother first of all. 

The plaid flannel above may be of any 
combination of colors desired. In red and 
tan, with plain red trimming bands and a 
Rose Descat hat of red kid with red grosgrain 
ribbons, it is particularly fetching and a 
favorite for the spring. The waist, which is 
separate from the skirt, is a slip-on, slashed 
part way down the center front and finished 


with a band and imitation tortoise-shell but- 
tons. The rolled collar is of tan linen, and the 
one-piece tight-fitting set-in sleeves are full 
length, with linen turned-back cuffs; or they 
may be short. The wrap-around skirt closes 
at left side-front and has a slight fullness at 
each hip. All three dresses are in sizes 14 to 
20 years. 

The very lovely evening frock is black 
crépe de chine, embroidered in colors as gor- 
geous as those found on a Spanish shawl. 
The embroidery, which adorns the collar at 
each shoulder and one side of the skirt, is 
done in silk floss. For the larger spaces long 
and short overlapping stitches are used, and 
the smaller spaces are worked in satin stitch. 
A large scarlet flower, with a white center 
and a red dot in that center, has dull-green 
leaves about it and small buds of bright blue 
and Burgundy red, with pale-green calyx. 
Small round lozengelike flowers are in rose 
with a yellow center, and yellow with a white 
center. 

Cut kimono style, with seams on the 
shoulder, the waist is in basque effect, with a 
bertha collar divided in front and extending 
into tie ends, which hang down below the 


knot at waistline. The skirt is in eight sec- 
tions, four circular and four straight. The 
straight ones are placed at center front, cen 
ter back, and each side, and the circular ones 
alternate with these. 

The afternoon or informal party frock that 
mother likes best is of crépe de chine in nar- 
cissus shade, a clear, cool yellow. It is a 
sleeveless slip-on dress with a triple tier col- 
lar taking the place of sleeves. One or two 
tiers may be used instead of three, and short 
set-in sleeves are also provided in the design. 
In scalloped outline is the lower edge of both 
skirt and tunic, and, in as heavy a material 
as crépe de chine, lining may be used for the 
upper section of skirt, the pattern indicating 
the line for piecing. A brown crin hat from 
Caroline Reboux is trimmed with narrow yel- 
low ribbon and a chestnut-brown feather 
motif at back. 

The little boy’s suit is of linen or linenlike 
cotton weave. The overblouse has center 
front closing, and trimming bands at each 
side, continuing to the set-in pockets. Set-in 
one-piece sleeves may be short or full length 
with turn-back cuffs, and knee-length trou- 
sers have side closing. Sizes 2 to 6 years. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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“Constant washing of the hands and hasty drying (which means rapid evaporation 
of moisture) dry out the natural oil of the skin and make it crack and break’’ 


A mother cannot “save” her hands— 
How are they to keep their beauty? 


Work will not spoil your hands if you use the right 
safeguards * * it is neglect that does the damage 


A woman with children—a husband—a house to look - silvery liquid—deliciously fragrant—which cannot be surpassed 


after—cannot think of her hands first— for its softening, whitening, and healing qualities. Your skin 


j absorbs it instantly—it leaves no disagreeable stickiness. 
Meals to be got ready—babies to be tended—athousand y 6 “ 


; ; Use Jergens Lotion every time you have had your hands in water— 
poeereng needs that only she can satisfy— and that rough, chapped, worn look will disappear within a week. 
She cannot “save” her hands; they must serve her all You will be proud of your hands instead of ashamed of them 


day long. when you put on an evening dress. 

But hands can be used and still kept beautiful. Housework is You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at any drug store 
hard on the hands chiefly in being hard on the skin. Constant or toilet goods counter. Get two bottles at a time! Keep 
washing and hasty drying of the hands (which means rapid one on your bathroom shelf for use for your face—keep 


another above the kitchen sink, so that it will be convenient 


evaporation of moisture) dry out the natural oil, so that the when you have been using your hands for housework. 


skin breaks and cracks, gets rough and hard. 

There is a way to counteract this wear and tear on the skin. 
Today thousands of women are keeping their hands smooth and Free Off er 
soft as they go about their household tasks, by means of a prepa- Send this coupon today and 
ration especially made to take care of the skin and to overcome + @ trial bottle —FREE! 
dryness, chapping, or roughness of the skin. lal ll nce : 


This a is Jergens Lotion, a product in which 
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benzoin and almond, two of the most healing skin restoratives 
known, are combined in such a way as to heal almost 
immediately any roughness, chapping, or irritation. 


Benzoin has been known to medicine from time immemorial 
for the effect it has in healing the skin and stimulating skin repair. 
Almond softens and whitens the skin. In Jergens Lotion, benzoin 
and almond, together with other healing ingredients, forma clouded 










THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
402 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me FREE a trial bottle of 
Lotion and the booklet “Skin Care.” e of Jergens 
Name 
Address 


If you live in Canada, send to The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 402 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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WESSON OlL and a fresh egg—beaten together and 
seasoned to taste—make the most delicious may- 
Onnaise you ever put in your mouth. 

Mayonnaise is nothing but oil and eggs properly 
beaten together and seasoned. It is as simple and 
easy as that. 

If the egg is fresh and the oil Wesson Oil, you 
are sure of a pure, delicious mayonnaise in almost 
no time and at a trifling cost. 

The quickest results are obtained if the oil and 
egg are not too cold. The ordinary temperature of 
your kitchen is just right. 

Break the egg in a bowl, add about a tablespoon 
of Wesson Oil and beat vigorously with an egg 
beater or a fork—until the oil and egg are thoroughly 
mixed. How long will that take? About a minute— 


or, maybe, while you count fifty, not as fast as you 


can count but as fast as you can beat. 

Add another tablespoon of oil and beat again 
—vigorously. 

Two tablespoons and beat again. 

Two or three more and beat again. 

Your mayonnaise will begin to thicken a little. 

Then add Wesson Oil four or five tablespoons 
at a time, beating well after each addition—until 
your mayonnaise is as thick and stiff as you want 
it. (Never add more than a quarter-cupful of oil at 


one time.) The more oil you beat into it the thicker 
your mayonnaise will be. 

After your mayonnaise is made, season it. 

You will find that a half teaspoon of salt, a tea- 
spoon of sugar, a teaspoon of mustard, a generous 
pinch each of paprika and red pepper and a 
tablespoon of lemon juice or vinegar is a popular 
seasoning. 

Mix the salt, sugar and spices in a cup, add the 
vinegar or lemon j juice, stir until the salt and sugar 
are dissolved and pour into the mayonnaise—beat- 
ing the seasoning in well. 

This makes a mild mayonnaise. 

If you do not like a sweet salad dressing leave 
out the sugar. If you happen to prefer a very sweet 
dressing add more sugar and leave out the mustard. 
Or if your family is fond of very spicy things, add 
any amount and any kind of seasoning and spices 
you like. Suit yourself. 

There is really nothing easier to make than a 
good mayonnaise—and you know how good it is 
because you know that it is made of Wesson Oil, a 
fresh egg, and pure spices. 

After you have tried it once, you will be amazed 
to find that anything so good can cost so little and 
be so easy to make. 

Why wouldn't today be a good time to try it? 
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drownings and slaughterings or of cruelties and 
base intrigues. Yet never have I been so sure 
that there is a divinity in man and that a great 
order of human life, a reign of justice and world- 
wide happiness, of plenty, power, hope and 
gigantic creative effort, lies close at hand. Even 
now we have the science and the ability avail- 
able for a universal welfare, though it is scat- 
tered about the world like a handful of money 
dropped by a child; even now there exists all 
the knowledge that is needed to make mankind 
universally free and human life sweet and noble. 
We need but the courage to lay our hands upon 
it and in a little space of years it can be ours. 


Every reformer, if he stops to think— 
many cannot wait for that—knows that con- 
nected with his beauti- 
ful scheme there is an 
enormous, a prodigious 
If. The average re- 
former in politics, in 
education, in social or 
commercial affairs is 
obsessed by the charm 
of asystem and forgets 
human nature. Jesus 
never forgot it. 

There is no doubt 
that on’ many simple 
minds the Pollyanna 
doctrine has an agree- 
ably refreshing effect. 
Why is it that on more 
thoughtful minds it 
has just the opposite? 
Why is it that the 
Pollyanna idea irritates 
where it should stimulate, confounds where 
it should clarify? Nothing is more depress- 
ing than an all-embracing, light-hearted op- 
timism. It is exasperating because we know 
it isn’t true. The facts are otherwise. This 
is why some cynic defines an optimist as a 
fool unfamiliar with the facts. Every true 
philosophy, every true religion must recog- 
nize existing obstacles. 

What we need is not to be told that the 
obstacle is not there; what we need is suf- 
ficient fortitude, inner strength, mental re- 
source and ultimate faith to meet and, if 
possible, to overcome it. 

Now Jesus, though he not only carried the 
remedy but was himself the remedy, never 
underestimated the evil conditions of the 
world or of human nature. He was a phy- 
sician; and I have yet to meet a first-rate 
physician who is also an absolute optimist. 
Disease is no joke; the physician comes to 
fight a foe whose prowess has been suffi- 
ciently proved. His enemy cannot be dis- 
missed with a smile, nor can a wise patient 
be by a smile set at ease; the doctor knows 
the contest will require all his skill and that 
he cannot be too adroit or resourceful. 


The Minister’s Need 


Pot knew the strength of the forces he 
had come to fight, and he endeavored to 
make his disciples understand them. He 
knew the conditions of life were hard, that 
human nature was bad, that it would be cen- 
turies and centuries before the world could 
be greatly improved. Much of his teaching 
Was devoted to clearing the minds of his fol- 
lowers from the illusion of a speedy triumph. 
Undoubtedly the reason why his professional 
soldiers today, the Christian ordained priests 
d ministers, fail so often to be effective is 
lccause they do not recognize the terrible 
“ravity of the war in which they are engaged. 
li is essential that a minister have faith and 
courage; but, to succeed, he must also have 
tact, resource, and a profound understand- 
ing @f the heart of the average man. In 
vi het words, if one enters into th® @reatest 
| all conflicts, the fight for men’s souls, one 
must surely be armed with something more 
ihan good intentions. Jesus did not undér- 
estimate the difficulties when he said: 





| send you forth as sheep in the midst of 
wolves: be ye therefore wise as serpents, and 
harmless as doves. 


The melancholy fact is that, just as good 
may come out of evil, evil may come out of 
sood. If aman shoots at a mad dog, and the 
bullet happens to pierce the heart of a by- 
stander, the innocent man is as completely 
dead as if the shooter had meant to kill him. 








The Pessimism of. Jesus 


(Continued from Page 17) 


It is fortunate that the courses of study 
in Protestant theological seminaries are so 
much closer to human life than they used to 

A minister should be a scholar, but the 
old curriculum was arranged on the theory 
that he would always preach to scholars. 
The minister must know the world and 
human nature. Caponsacchi said: 


Priests 
Should study passion: how else-cure mankind 
Who come for help in passionate extremes? 


The best work of a minister is often done 
outside the pulpit. He is sitting in his library; 
there is a knock at the door; a woman enters 
with a desperate human 
problem of sin and sor- 
row, and asks his ad- 
vice. If he has studied 
only Hebrew, Greek, 
New Testament inter- 
pretation, metaphysics 
and church history, how 
is he prepared to meet 
this emergency? 

. As a class, Christian 
ministers, both Cath- 
olic and Protestant, are 
the finest types of hu- 
manity; they have un- 
selfishness, generosity, 
piety and faith. But 
these great gifts will be 
of no avail in their 
most important work 
unless they also have 


wisdom; yes, the very cunning of the serpent. 


The Catholic priest has perhaps more of this 
than the average Protestant minister, because 
he is trained by men who know the world. 


Human Nature the Eternal Obstacle 


ESUS loved humanity; but he had a low 

opinion of the level of morality existing in 
his time. He knew that an advance in what 
is called civilization did not necessarily in- 
clude an advance in the spiritual life. He 
upbraided the cities: 


Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, 
Bethsaida! for if the mighty works, which were 
done in you, had been done in Tyre and Sidon, 
they would have repented long ago in sackcloth 
and ashes. . .. 

The men of Nineveh shall rise in judgment 
with this generation, and shall condemn it: 
because they repented at the preaching of 
Jonas; and, behold, a greater than Jonas is here. 

The queen of the south shall rise up in the 
judgment with this generation, and shall con- 
demn it: for she came from the uttermost parts 
of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, 
and, behold, a greater than Solomon is here. 


Jesus did not flatter national, local or 
civic pride; the advance in culture ought to 
have brought with it an added sense of moral 
responsibility. 

Jesus recognized the necessity of evil in the 
world; it was there because of the constitu- 
tion of man and of society. It was natural. 
It would continue to exist centuries after his 
appearance. 

It must needs be that offences come; but woe 
to that man by whom the offence cometh! 

The poor always ye have with you. 


The true teacher has inexhaustible pa- 
tience. He looks for no sudden miracle. He 
will sow and another will reap. This is the 
marked difference between physicians of the 
body and physicians of the mind. The sur- 
geon performs an operation, and in a short 
time he has the satisfaction of seeing his pa- 
tient absolutely strong and healthy. The 
teacher and the preacher can only hope that 
perhaps in later years some of his work on 
some minds may possibly bear good fruit. 
The eternal obstacle is human nature. 

There is a tone of unutterable sadness in 
these words: 


I must work the works of him that sent me, 
while it is day: the night cometh, when no man 
can work. 


Jesus was compelled to leave his disciples, 
as a dying mother leaves little children, at 
the mercy of strangers. 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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The Famous Nestle Lanou. Home 
Outfit for Permanent Waving 
Enters Royal Palaces of Europe 





Dainty Apparatus Safely Transforms Lankiest Hair Into Beautiful 
Permanent Waves and Curls. Price Only $15 






Water Makes LANOIL 
Waves Curlier 
““MARGARET’S bob was absolutely 
stiff and straight before,’’ writes 
Mrs. NELLIE Lewis, R. F. D. No. 
2, Astoria, Ore. ‘But since I waved 
it, she can curl it prettily any time 
over her finger with alittle water.” 


@IHILE in 18 months, this won- 
r ) derful invention of the emi- 

ba; nent New York hair genius, 
Mr. C. Nestle, has gone to 
over 170,000 AMERICAN 
DORE ELS) homes, and waved nearly a 
million women and girls here with sensational 
success, its popularity has been spreading to 
every country in the world, and testimonials 
have arrived from England, Italy, France, 
Greece, and even from an Egyptian Prin- 
cess 4,000 miles away! 


Two Sisters Use 
Outfit with Great 
Success 
Miss Betty Am- 
MARELL, 9014 10th 
St., Richmond Hill, 
L. I., writes: ‘‘Sis- 
ter waved my hair 
and I waved hers. 
We are sending you 
our pictures taken 
several monthsafter 
the waving. We are 

delighted.” 


LANOIL Waves Withstand Perspira- 
tion, Shampoos, Etc. 


When glossy, healthy, natural permanent 
waves and curls can be yours so easily, why 
do you continue struggling daily with your 
straight, unruly hair? Even if you cannot 
go to Nestle’s magnificent establishments 
in New York, where over 200 women of 
fashion are waved daily, even if you cannot 
visit a professional Nestle LANoIL waver 
elsewhere, you can, in the privacy of your 
own home, make your lankiest, dullest hair 
so naturally curly that water, shampoos, 
fog, bathing, or perspiration will only make 
it curlier and wavier. 


Safe and Pleasant 


Quickly, safely, comfortably, a single ap- 
plication of the Home Outfit will give you 
permanent, silky-bright, natural curls and 
waves. No more old-fashioned, temporary 
curling devices. The same outfit will do for 
mother, sisters, children, for friends and 
neighbors, and little girls of four are waved 
with it in perfect comfort. 


TheNestleLANoIL Home Out- 
fit in Use. The picture below 
shows two friends waving each 
other’s hair in their home. 











MOTHERS 


seeking counsel how to help their 
babies grow naturally curly hair are 
invited to write or send the coupon 
for Mr. Nestle’s free booklet. 











‘‘My LANOIL Waves and Curls 
Are a Source of Pure Joy,’’ 


writes Miss WANDA NITA KENNEDY, 
Paden City, W. Va., ‘“‘nor does this 
picture show nearly all their beauty.” 


Waved 3 Months 
Before This Photo 
“T have shampooed 
my hair twice since 
waving it, and it 
looks prettier and 
curlier each time,” 
writesMIsSLURENA 
A. Sm1TH, 69 School 
St., Bradford, Pa. 


Our fully illustrated 
explanatory booklet 
sent free on request 


Home Outfit is Sent Anywhere on 
30 Days’ Free Trial 


The best of it is that it costs you nothing 
to try it! You may, of course, have our free 
explanatory booklet first, containing dozens 
of additional photographs and letters from 
our delighted customers. But this means 
delay—so why not send directly for the 
Outfit on 30 days’ free trial? Convince your- 
self now by using it in your own home. We 
will send it to you with free trial materials. 
Wave your hair, following the simple direc- 
tions. Then wait. Wash, brush, comb, test 
it in any way you see fit. If your lovely, soft 
curls and waves do not look and act exactly 
like naturally curly hair through every test, 
if they do not become prettier every day, 
no explanations are necessary. Just return 
the Outfit, and every cent of its cost of $15, 
deposited with us, or with your postman, 
will be refunded immediately. 

Remember, one application will give you 
charming, naturally curly hair for ALL THE 
TIME. Send the coupon or a letter or a 
postal immediately to have your Home Out- 
fit sent you on free trial at once. 


NESTLE LANoiL Co., Ltp., Dept. L 
ESTABLISHED 1905 


12 and 14 East 49th Street, New York City 
Just Off Fifth Avenue 


ao eens 


NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD., Dept. L 
12 & 14 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. 


- 
| Please send me the Nestle LANom Home Outfit tor 
| Permanent Waving. I understand that if, after using 
| the Outfit and the free trial materials, I am not sat- 
isfied, I may return the Outfit any time within 30 
| days, and receive back every cent of its cost of $15. 
Oo I enclose $15 in check, money order, or 
| bank draft as a deposit. 

| o I prefer to deposit the $15 with my post- 

man when the Outfit arrives. 
] OR, check HERE_____if only free booklet of 
further particulars is desired. 

| AND here______for special Baby Scalp Treatment 
| ooklet. 


Name 





Street ee Ree eset 


City — State 
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Should a /Foman 


wear herself out» even 
for her Family? 
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Real hard work—grown greater than her strength— 
yet smilingly undertaken 


IT began on her wedding day—though 
neither he nor she really noticed it. 


How she loved to have everything in 
the house spotless! Curtains, table linens, 
sheets and towels. Her own dainty under- 
things. Andespecially everything he wore! 


That was her pride—and her happiness. 


And it was not too much to do. 
Then the babies came. 


And her tenderest care was to keep 
every tiny garment sweet and clean— 
each new little person the essence of 
freshness from his downy head to his 
tiny pink toes. 


Who could do it so well as she? All 
with her own hands. 


BUT soon the babies grew and grew— 
into sturdy little rough-and-tumble boys, 
grimy smiling little girls who could not 
be denied their tumbling and their dirt— 
and it took all of her strength and vital- 
ity to keep this so much larger house- 
hold in fresh clean linen week in and 
week out. 


Real hard work—grown greater than 
her strength—yet smilingly undertaken, 
because the urge within a woman to do 
for her own does not easily die. 


BUT does he like it? Stop for a moment. 
Think! 


Gradually you have been losing some- 
thing that every member of your family 
needs—your vitality, your energy and 


enthusiasm. Steadily you have less and 
less of that best part of yourself to 
give them. It has been swallowed up by 
your task. 


He notices the difference—long before 
you do. And the hurt of it is that he has 
never a glimmer of an idea of the size of 
the burden that is wearing you down. 


Even your bodily grace begins to go, 
under the constant drain of a task harder 
than any woman should bear. 


Tired arms, a slowing step, a tired back, 
a tired face—few men can bear to see 
these changes taking hold. 


They look on helplessly for they do not 
understand. Then finally they settle down 
to accepting this unquestioning sacrifice 
from the Mother of the Home. 


But should she continue to make it? 


Should she not save some of that best 
part of her self—that life and grace and 
enthusiasm—precisely for her family ? 


TODAY, the hardest part of the hardest 
task of woman—rubbing clothes to get 
them clean—is no longer necessary. 


A new soap—Rinso—has been pro- 
duced that is freeing millions from that 
deadening, wearying part of their weekly 
task with the family wash. 

Turn to page 84 and read all about 
Rinso, this wonderful new kind of soap 
that relieves you of the hardest work of 
washday. 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


March, 1924 
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The Pessimism of . esus 


(Continued from Page 79) 


He was a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief. Grief and not joy is the universal 
language; if you talk the speech of hilarity 
and cheerfulness, there are many who do not 
understand you, for there is so little in their 
lives corresponding to your mood. But every- 
one knows pain; everyone knows sorrow. 
Of all the realities in the world, there is no 
reality more evident than grief. Jesus was 
acquainted with it. He knew. 

If his great heart could fora moment falter, 
is it surprising that we should so often 
live in darkness? Both Matthew and Mark 
report that during his agony on the cross he 
cried out the opening verse of the twenty- 
second psalm, My God, my God, why. hast 
thou forsaken me? 

This is astounding. It would be inexplic- 
able, were it not for the fact that it was 
necessary for him to taste not only the bit- 
terness of bodily suffering but the very 
depths of mental anguish. He was spared 
nothing. For one moment, the current be- 
tween him and God was broken; does it 
seem strange that God should often seem re- 
mote from us? 

Despair is a human experience; but to live 
in. despair is as unreasonable as to remain 
lying down when one is able to stand up. 
There is a pessimism that is as silly as the 
most unfounded optimism, the pessimism 
that says of life: ‘There is nothing in it.” 
I once saw a picture of a human skull, and 
under it was the inscription, “‘What’s the 
use?” There is a foolish saying, containing 
the very essence of blind pessimism: “It 
will be all the same a hundred years from 
now.” Such pessimism reduces life to a 
meaningless farce, the marvelous universe to 
an idle game of chance, and the mentality of 
the First Cause to that of an idiot. Such 
pessimism ends in intellectual paralysis. 

Jesus never promised his disciples immu- 
nity from pain; but he gave them the inner 
fortitude necessary to bear it. 

Healthy pessimism to the right mind is a 
challenge. For there is a healthy pessimism, 
which we should all feel; it is simply the 
honest, clear-sighted recognition of the facts 
of life. Our duty is not to silence our knowl- 
edge by asserting that all is well when it is 
not, but to do the best we can with things as 
they are. In this way pessimism of a certain 
kind, by insisting on the truth, may minister 
to our progress. 


Healthy Pessimism Needed 


N ONE of his novels, Leonard Merrick 

says: “No bland lie can be too preposter- 
ous to win wide approval. Say black is rose 
color. Millions will smack their lips over the 
statement, and call the man who questions it 
a ‘pessimist’. . . . ‘Pessimist’ and ‘op- 
timist’ are the two most misused words in 
the English language.” If healthy pessimism 
helps us to face actual obstacles, let us have 
more of it. Jesus knew all this; he knew 
that his golden words would arouse malicious 
opposition, deliberate misrepresentation, and 
that at best they would often be received 
with complete indifference. 


But whereunto shall I liken this generation? 
It is like unto children sitting in the markets, 
and calling unto their fellows, 

And saying, We have piped unto you, and ye 
have not danced; we have mourned unto you, 
and ye have not lamented. 

For John came neither eating nor drinking, 
and they say, He hath a devil. 

The Son of man came eating and drinking, 
and they say, Behold a man gluttonous, and a 
winebibber, a friend of publicans and sinners. 
But wisdom is justified of her children. 


It was John’s mission to convict the world 
of sin and stir them to the desire for re- 
pentance; he had no time and no inclination 
for anything else; it was fitting, therefore, 
that he should be aloof and austere, and not 
mingle with all classes of people. But Jesus 
spoke freely with everybody, high and low, 
rich and poor; he ate and drank what was 
set before him. He came to save; he knew 
that he could not be infected with sin, that 
his virtue was more contagious than disease. 
He therefore accepted invitations to dine 
with the tax-gatherers, with the well-to-do, 
and with the poorest of the poor. Evil com- 


’ panions could not hurt him, and he cared not 


at all what hostile critics might say. Let 
them make of it what they pleased. He went 
on his way, willing to stop, dine, and talk 
with anyone. No one ever denounced some 
of the Pharisees more uncompromising!y 
than Jesus; but he did not hesitate to ac- 
cept an invitation to dinner in a Pharisee’s 
house. 

It was while he was at table in the lux- 
urious home of Simon the Pharisee that one 
of the most beautiful incidents in his career 
took place. To me it is not surprising that he 
accepted this dinner invitation; what amazes 
me is that he should have received it. He 
taught Simon a good lesson both in democ- 
racy and in virtue. 

While he was at dinner a woman of the 
streets came in with an alabaster box of 
precious ointment, probably bought with the 
wages of sin, and stood at the feet of Jesus, 
weeping, and began to wash his feet with 
tears, and did wipe them with the hairs of 
her head, and kissed his feet, and anointed 
them with the ointment. Jesus calmly ac- 
cepted this tribute as he had accepted the 
invitation of the Pharisee; but Simon was 
shocked, and thought that Jesus must be ig- 
norant indeed not to recognize the character 
and profession of the woman who anointed 
him. Should not the moral teacher rebuke 
sinners? But Jesus, who knew the hearts of 
both the harlot and the Pharisee, said that 
one had given him a formal invitation to din- 
ner, but that the other had kissed him and 
washed his feet with her tears. 

Jesus did not here any more than elsewhere 
make light of sin. The woman’s sins were 
“many,” but “she loved much.” She was 
redeemed—as was the younger son in the fa- 
mous parable because he responded to love; 
but how can Simon be redeemed if he feels 
no need of forgiveness? 


He Brought Peace, and a Sword 


ND he said to the woman, Thy faith hath 
saved thee; go in peace. Let us hope 
that Simon the Pharisee, who had invited 
Jesus to his house out of curiosity, learned 
enough through one he had not invited to 
see the truth. 

What did Jesus mean by the statement, 
‘And blessed is he, whosoever shall not be 
offended in me”? Kent translates the pas- 
sage: “Blessed is the man who does not lose 
faith in me.” Ballantine: ‘Blessed is he 
who does not mistake regarding me.”’ Robin- 
son Smith: “And blessed is he, whosoever 
shall find none occasion of stumbling in me.” 

It would seem at first sight that even those 
who refused and refuse to believe in Jesus 
would not be offended in him; that is could 
not be made worse by him, could not be 
made to stumble and go wrong. But history 
proves that Jesus knew that not only would 
there be many who would be angered, that 
is “offended” in the common modern mean 
ing, by his teaching, but that many would be 
actually led astray. ‘“‘The time cometh, that 
whosoever killeth you will think that h 
doeth God service.” What happened 
Enemies sought his life and finally succeede:| 
in crucifying him. Today he has numerou 
and powerful antagonists whom he seems to 
goad into ever more active opposition. I) 
Artsibashef’s novel, Sanini, his spokesma: 
and hero declares: ‘‘ Christianity has playe:' 
an abominable rdle in history, and the nam: 
of Jesus Christ will for some time yet oppres 
humanity like a curse.” A Christian toda) 
must be blind who does not see that the fo! 
lowers of Christ must reckon not only wit!: 
org agnosticism and selfish indifferenc: , 

ut with open, active, remorseless and un 
scrupulous hostility. It is war to the knifc, 
as it ever has been since Jesus entered th: 
world. He came not to bring peace, but « 
sword; he divided men and women sharp!) 
into opposite camps. He knew that the prin 
ciple of active love would be a cause of o/ 
fense, and would bring out all the laten' 
opposition that exists in human nature. 
Blessed is he who is not offended in me; who 
receives me gladly and unreservedly. And 
blessed is he who does not misunderstand me. 

And with the knowledge that the Christian 
Church has everywhere implacable foes, 


(Continued on Page 82) 
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FISHER 


The increasing demand for Fisher bodies has com- 
pelled the extension of Fisher facilities even to the 
production of basic materials. The quality-stand- 
ards guaranteed by the symbol— Body by Fisher— 
can only be assured, we feel, by keeping all details 
of manufacture in the hands of Fisher-trained men. 





FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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‘Isn't It Wonderful, 
Mother?” 


‘Imagine my friends selectin}, such 
beautiful Sifts for my shower. 
Just look, it is Holmes & Edwards 
Super Plate and they chose the 


design I wanted most.’ 


Holmes & Edwards Super Plate 
is different. Every piece is heav- 
ily plated with pure silver and 
in addition those most used have 
Solid Silyer Inlaid under the plate 
at the two rest points to insure 


permanent satisfaction. 
Super Plate---Inlaid 
“Solid Silver Where It Wears" 


Write for Gift B 


Nee 
Jbe Century 
Jea Spoon 
Set of Six $3.75 


SILVERPLATE 


sa aelenmedel-mnlelel-i-me)s 


HOLMES § EDWARDS 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Shows where solid 
silver is inlaid un- 
der the plate. 


THE JAMESTOWN 
TEA SPOON 
Set of Six $3.75 
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what is it doing? Why, it is fighting a civil 
war—fundamentalists against modernists, 
and all of them professed followers of the 
Head. Can’t we reconcile ourselves with our 
own brothers, while the enemy is at the gate? 

It is worse than futile for those of us who 
are church members, who have enlisted in 
Christ’s service, to be offended in him, when 
today more than ever the world abounds in 
his active foes. Those who find his gospel of 
love inconsistent with their desires are so of- 
fended in him that they are openly trying to 
destroy Christianity. Personally I welcome 
this fight; open hostility has somehow al- 
ways been good for the church. 

Some of the parables and the sayings of 
Jesus at first sight seem positively cruel, but 
upon reflection we see that they are no more 
cruel than life. 

In the parable of the talents, given only by 
Matthew, the man with one talent did noth- 
ing, and was lost. As a2 boy, I remember 
how hotly I resented our Lord’s saying, “‘ For 
unto every one that hath shall be given, and 
he shall have abundance; but from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that which 
he hath.” It was only after I grew up and 
began to learn something about the rules of 
life that I saw how absolutely true this harsh 
statement is. Again in the parable of the 
laborers, I shared the resentment of those 
who had worked all day when they received 
no more than they who had worked only 
one hour. But such is the way of life. If 
men. agree to work for a certain sum, they 
may not like it when they see others who 
have worked less receive just as much; but 
their business is not with others, but with 
the man who hired them. 


Give the Heart to God 


O OUR reference—if we would have peace 

of mind—should never be to our neigh- 
bors and friends, but only to God and his 
will. Inequality is the law of life. In the last 
chapter of John’s gospel, Peter said to Jesus, 
“Lord, and what shall this man do?” And 
Jesus frankly told him it was none of his 
business. “What is that to thee? follow 
thou me.” When I was young, another 
youth and I were competitors in a certain 
struggle. I thought I ought to be awarded 
the prize, but it was given to my rival. I was 
in deep distress for some days. On Sunday I 
decided to go to church. I entered as the 
minister was reading the lesson, and just as 
I came inside I heard these words, “Lord, 
and what shall this man do? Jesus saith 
unto him, If I will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee? follow thou me.” My 
bitterness and resentment departed. 

Jesus meant to show church members that 
they were not to indulge in rivalry with each 
other, but were 
simply to follow 
him. 

Unlike most re- 
formers, who work 
for the passage of 
new laws that shall 
restrain men from 
vice, and who seek 
to put their own 
personal opinions 
into the constitu- 
tion of their coun- 
try, Jesus paid little 
attention to laws 
and none at all to 
politics. He knew 
that under any 
government the 
poor always would be with us, that sin and 
disease would abound. Jesus refrained from 
political activity, and can be claimed by no 
political party. He was sufficiently pessimis- 
tic to know that under a monarchial or under 
a Bolshevist régime sorrow and pain would 
everywhere meet the eye. He dealt not with 
governments, laws and parties, but solely 
with the individual human heart. A man 
might be a centurion and yet a Christian; a 
man might be a publican and yet a Christian; 
a man might be a church member, yes, even 
one of the chosen twelve disciples, and yet 
not be a Christian. It is well to conform to 
the existing government and be obedient to 
the civil law, and it is well to follow the 





prevailing fashions in externals and think no 
more about it. The supreme thing is to give 
the heart to God. 

When Jesus was on earth, his enemies, 
knowing that in all communities the state is 
supreme, and that the surest way to ruin is 
to oppose the government, for no man is in 
so great personal danger as a_ political 
heretic, endeavored to draw from him some 
statement that might be construed as an in- 
cendiary attack on the existing political 
order; to make him a rebel against the 
Roman emperor. 


And they send unto him certain of the 
Pharisees and of the Herodians [church and 
state working together], to catch him in his 
words. 

And when they were come, they say unto 
him, Master, we know that thou art true, and 
carest for no man: for thou regardest not the 
person of men, but teachest the way of God in 
truth: Is it lawful to give tribute to Cesar, or 
not? 

Shall we give, or shall we not give? But he, 
knowing their hypocrisy, said unto them, Why 
tempt ye me? bring me a penny, that I may 
see it. 

And they brought it. And he saith unto them, 
Whose is this image and superscription? And 
they said unto him, Cesar’s. 

And Jesus answering said unto them, Render 
to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and to 
God the things that are God’s. 


And I Will Give You Rest” 


HRISTIAN ministers should always re- 

member this incident. Those who are 
forever preaching politics make a funda- 
mental error; let the newspapers and the 
party leaders talk politics, and let the minis- 
ters preach the gospel. It may be that some 
governments need to be changed, and that at 
times some need even a revolution; but no 
political change or revolution is ever so nec- 
essary as the revolution in the individual 
heart, the new birth. 

Before his death and resurrection, Jesus 
looked into the future. He saw the long cen- 
turies of sin, oppression, greed, selfishness 
and war. Amid this circle of hostility, his 
disciples must keep the faith with steadfast 
hearts; they would suffer, but they would 
have that inward peace of mind which en- 
ables one to withstand enmity and pain. 


I pray not that thou shouldest take them out 
of the world, but that thou shouldest keep them 
from the evil. 

These things I have spoken unto you, that 
in me ye might have peace. In the world ye 
shall have tribulation: but be of good cheer; 
I have overcome the world. 


The honest, clear-sighted recognition of the 
forces of evil and pain is the best preparation 
to fight them. One may then be assailed, 
but one cannot be 
bewildered. Jesus 
would be saddened 
by the European 
spectacle today, 
but he would be 
neither shocked 
nor surprised. 

Alfred Noyes 
told the following 
story: In the 
midst of the World 
War, an enormous 
crowd was gathered 
near Charing Cross 
to welcome the re- 
turning. wounded 
British soldiers. 
First came those 
who were slightly wounded; they were band- 
aged, but could walk. They were greeted 
with cheers. Then came those who seemed 
drunken or insane; they suffered from shell 
shock. Then came the closed ambulances, 
containing the desperately wounded. The 
crowd was silent. At that moment of intense 
and universal stillness, two men held aloft an 
enormous sign, where all could see it, and on 
this sign was printed: 


Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The next article in this series 
by Professor Phelps will appear in an early issue. 
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/CCIpes 


COCONUT CREAM PIE—!1 can Baker’s Coconut— 
Southern Style, 1 pint milk, 1 heaping tablespoon corn- 
starch, 3 egg whites, 4% cup sugar, 1 tablespoon butter, 
1 teaspoon vanilla. Line a deep pie dish with plain 
paste, bake in a quick oven 15-20 minutes. When done 
stand aside. 

Put the milk on in a double boiler, moisten the corn- 
starch with a little cold milk, stir into the boiling milk, 
and stir continuously until it thickens. Then add the 
sugar, butter and the coconut. Beat the whites of the 
eggs to a stiff froth and fold carefully into the boiling 
mixture. Take from the fire and add flavoring. Fill the 
pastry shell with this mixture and bake in a moderate 
oven—350° F.—about 20 minutes. Serve very cold. 


COCONUT CORNFLAKE MACAROONS—1I1 can 
Baker’s Coconut—Southern Style, 2 cups corn flakes, 1 
cup sugar, pinch of salt, whites of two eggs beaten stiff. 
Mix all together thoroughly. Drop by spoonfuls ona 
greased pan and bake in a moderate oven—325° F. 


JAVA CREAM—I can Baker’s Coconut—-Southern Style, 

quart milk, 2 heaping tablespoons Minute Tapioca, 2 
eggs, 42 cup sugar, %& teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon vanilla. 

Warm the milk. Stir in the tapioca and salt and cook 
together in a double boiler for 15 minutes, stirring 
frequently. Beat the yolks of ” gees, add the sugar and 
beat until light. At the end of 15 minutes stir into milk 
and tapioca and cook all together until it begins to thicken 
like custard. Remove from fire and whip in the well- 

aten egg whites, coconut, and flavoring. Pour into 
sherbet glasses and serve very cold. 
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What a difference in cake made with 
this new coconut! Much richer in 
flavor—tenderer—and it stays fresh 
longer. Send for free recipe book with 
many new cake recipes. 
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7 the real coconut flavor! 


Fresh coconut—packed moist with 
its own juices in air-tight cans 


Rich and moist and tender as 
though you had just cut up the 
juicy coconut meat yourself! This 
new coconut has all that fresh, 
sweet flavor that you never get 
in dried coconut. 

After years of experimenting, 
the largest coconut manufacturer 
has developed a way of packing 
fresh coconut in cans—moist with 
its own rich juices—with all the 
flavor and the tenderness of fresh 
coconut. 

Open a can of Southern Style 
coconut. See how moist and fresh 
it looks. Taste one of the fine juicy 
shreds. The real coconut flavor! 

Try your favorite recipes with 


Southern Style 


this new moist coconut. Your 
family will say they are more 
delicious than ever before. 


Other styles of Baker’s Coconut 


For those who prefer the old-fashioned sugar- 
cured kind, Baker still puts up dried coconut 
in cardboard packages. 

The fresh grated coconut packed in its own 
milk (blue can) was accepted as a great im- 
provement over dried coconut and is still a 
favorite for pies, puddings and custard desserts. 

At the top is shown Southern Style (yellow 
can) the latest achievement—coconut moist 
with its juices, but without the milk. 


FREE—Send coupon for this new Recipe Book 





THE FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY 
Dept. N 1, 13th and Market Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kindly send me your new recipe book fully 
illustrated in color. 


OO ee Sere eee Le ee ee 


Street. 





State 


BAKER'S COCONUT 
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his new kind of soap 
dissolves instantly! 


A NEW soap that spares you the hardest 
work of washday! 


That soaks dirt out in its rich soap-suds! 

At last you are relieved from hard rubbing. 
You don’t have to rub soap on your clothes 
to get them soapy and you don’t have to 
rub the soapy clothes to get them clean. 


Just soaking with Rinso gently loosens all 
the dirt. No more hard rubbing to force dirt 
out. No more wear and tear on yourself 
and your clothes. Cleansing Rinso suds 
gently dissolve the dirt from even the inmost 
fibers of the clothes you put to soak. 


WHATEVER 














Makes the water in your tubs “soap-sudsy” all through 
Soaks dirt out—saves you the hard work of rubbing 


Only the specially dirty places like cuff- 
edges, neckbands or the seats and knees of 
rompers need a little dry Rinso sprinkled on 
them and a light rubbing between your fin- 
gers. Then you rinse ,it all thoroughly and 
the loosened dirt is carried away. 

You’ve a line of snowy clothes. And how much 
less time and strength you’ve spent to get it. 


It is the only soap you need for the Monday 
wash. Just Rinso. It does it all. You soak with 
it, boil with it, use it in washing machines. What- 
ever your own particular washday methods are, 
Rinso fits right into them. You simply use it in- 
stead of bar soap or washing powders. And you 
soak the dirt out instead of rubbing it out. 


WAY YOU DO THE 
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Follow the advice of these noted washing machine 
makers and use Rinso in your machine: 


Apex Horton Rotarex 
Bluebird Laun-Dry-Ette Savage 
Coffield Meadows Sunnysuds 
Gainaday **1900” Cataract Sunbeam 
Getz One Minute Surf-Action 


The largest soap-makers in the world —The 
makers of Lux—make Rinso. They spared no 
effort of testing or research to make a soap as 


perfect for the family wash as Lux is for fine things. 


Try Rinso next washday. Your grocer has it 
in the regular size and in the big new package 
that most people are buying nowadays. Lever Bros. 
Co., Cambri , Mass. 


FAMILY WASH 
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QUESTION 
that has been 
on my mind 

for the last six 
weeks or so is one 
that you can answer. 
[ asked it in the 
first article which I 
wrote on the moving 
pictures, but I have 
not yet found a so- 
lution. What kind 
of picture does the 
public like best? 
The reply in terms 
of box-office receipts 
does not satisfy me. 
Will you take the 
time to sit down for 
a moment or two 
and think, honestly, 
what five pictures 
have pleased you 
most during the past 
year? Then, will 
you write them on a 
postal card and send 
them to me? The 
results will be of 
great value to me in 
writing these arti- 
cles; for it will 
teach me what pic- 
tures you like, and 
it will be of value to you in showing you 
what the average intelligent person likes. 
Please do not put down pictures that you 
think you should like, but the ones that you 
have honestly enjoyed the most. Here is 
my own list: 

. The Covered Wagon. 

. The Ten Commandments. 

. Down to the Sea in Ships. , 

. A Woman of Paris. 

. Long Live the King. 


Or one 


I find that it is exceedingly difficult to 
limit the list to five. 

The moving picture as propaganda has 
been used with great effectiveness. It was 
used during the war. It is being used now 
during the presidential campaign. Can, 
however, the problem play, the propaganda 
novel be transferred to the screen with suc- 
cess? There have been tremendously effec- 
tive problem plays. John Galsworthy’s 
Justice was one of them, Brieux’s Damaged 
Goods another. 

I have seen two problem pictures recently, 
and neither of themseemed to me entirely 
successful, although both had elements of 
interest. 


T he Argument in Pictures 


‘Pon Freedom, produced in England, 
with Rosalie acted admirably by Fay 
Compton, was distinctly unconvincing if it 
was meant to prove that woman’s place is in 
the home—a thesis which I, for one, was per- 
fectly willing to see proved. Now A. S. M. 
Hutchinson’s novel was far from convincing; 
but when it was transferred to the screen its 
fortuitous events, its exaggerated melodrama 
became woefully evident. On the other 
hand, as I have said before, If Winter Comes 
made a picture which was extraordinarily 
convincing. Can it be that elaborate argu- 
mentation via the film play is impossible? 

Take Reno, the new Rupert Hughes pic- 
ture, which is, I take it, an argument in favor 
of a uniform divorce law for the entire coun- 
try. Is it successful as pure argument, or 
is it successful simply because by an inverse 
method, that of making existing conditions 
seem ridiculous, Mr. Hughes sends you away 
believing that ridiculous conditions should 
not exist? In order to make his point and to 
keep his picture interesting, Mr. Hughes, 
who is one of the cleverest story-tellers in the 
game, has resorted to a somewhat cheap 
melodramatic plot, and made it unusual by 
rather subtle direction for comedy and the 
use of some of the most awesome and beau- 
tiful scenery in America for his thrilling and 
really dramatic climax, which one should not 
reveal. He has, I think, here discovered a 
new thrill, which has surely not been equaled 
since the villain tied the hero ready for the 


Lael 


Malone, an origi- 
nal story written for 
Thomas Meighan 
by Booth Tarking- 


adie ton. Mr. Tarking- 





FRANK MAYO AND VIRGINIA VALLI, IN ‘‘WILD ORANGES”’ 


When the Movies are Good 


By JouN FARRAR 


circular saw in the ten-twenty-thirty melo- 
drama years ago. However, perhaps it will 
not frighten you as it did me. 

Surely, neither If Winter Comes nor Reno 
is a work of art; but they are both fairly 
interesting. 

Cecil B. De Mille came on to New York 
City for the opening of The Ten Command- 
ments. He is a stocky, sturdy, sane, intel- 
ligent individual, quite unlike the luxurious 
person legend has painted. Curiously enough, 
I think that he is more interested in the 
modern part of his tremendous picture than 
in the magnificent biblical prologue. He 
told me the story of a little girl in Los An- 
geles who, after seeing the film, asked: 
‘Mother, would you mind if I went to church 
next Sunday?” Which statement, if you 
think it over, is an interesting double com- 
ment on modern society. 

“The next picture I’m doing,”’ he told me, 
“is a simple modern story to be called Tri- 
umph, quite unlike some of the films with 
elaborate trappings I’ve done in the past.” 

A day with John Robertson in the studio, 
watching him direct Richard Barthelmess in 
The Enchanted Cottage, was quite like at- 
tending a quiet family party. Although he is 
one of our very best directors, he goes about 
his work with gentleness and understanding. 
There is no noise, no music, no shouting, no 
fuss and fume. You will remember his 
splendid version of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, which starred John Barrymore, and 
the more recent The Bright Shawl and The 
Fighting Blade. 


The Enchanted (ottage 


HE Enchanted Cottage will prove to be, 
I think, an unusually artistic and beauti- 
ful picture. Telling as it does the story of 
two lovers who believe that they have been 
changed from ugly to lovely beings, to find 
that in the eyes of the world they are the 
same and that they are beautiful only to each 
other, it requires great subtlety of acting 
both by Mr. Barthelmess and by Miss May 
McAvoy, who supports him. I saw Bar- 
thelmess do the climactic scene, where he 
realizes finally that he is just a twisted, rather 
pathetic figure of a man. They took it once, 
twice, three times. He was good—he is 
always that—then, quite suddenly and with- 
out warning, something happened to him, 
and he was great! I don’t know that he 
knew the difference; but certainly everyone 
who was watching did! Mrs. John Robert- 
son—Josephine Lovett—does the scenarios 
for the pictures her husband directs. 
When I talked with Lois Wilson she was 
working on the final scenes of Pied Piper 


ton, by the way, like 
George Ade and 
Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, seems to pos- 
sess a faculty for 
producing stories 
that are especially 
suited to the screen. 
Perhaps he has be- 
come used to his 
success in that direc- 
tion; but I should 
think that even he 
would have been ex- 
cited when he 
learned that Ro- 
dolph Valentino’s re- 
turn to thescreen 
was to be in Tarking- 
ton’s short-story 
masterpiece, Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire. 

Clare Eames, 
whose first real suc- 
cess on the stage was 
as Princess Elizabeth 
in The Prince and 
the Pauper several 
years ago, had just 
returned from the coast, where she did her 
first picture, as Queen Elizabeth, with Mary 
Pickford in Dorothy Vernon of Haddon 
Hall. I asked her how she enjoyed acting 
in front of the camera, and she told me that 
she never had a better time in her life. I 
asked her what she thought of Miss Pick- 
ford, and her reply was unequivocal. “If 
Miss Pickford were nominated for president, 
I’d vote for her,” she said. “I’ve seen her 
straighten out difficulties in the studio with 
extraordinary firmness and sweetness. . She 
is a great executive, a fine actress, a great 
person.” She tells me that the scenic effects 
in The Thief of Bagdad are startling. Much 
experimenting was done, and you will notice, 
when you see the film, that black floors and 
white walls are used constantly, with a fine 
effect of contrast. 


Two Good Pictures 


HE best two pictures I have seen this 

month, from an artistic standpoint, are 
Wild Oranges, from Joseph Hergesheimer’s 
story, directed by King Vidor, and The 
Marriage Circle, directed by the great Ger- 
man director, Ernst Lubitsch. 

Wild Oranges is an eerie tale of the sea, in- 
sanity and love. Vidor and his actors have 
caught amazingly the spirit and power of 
Hergesheimer’s really great short story. 

In The Marriage Circle, too, there are few 
characters—six, as a matter of fact. Here, 
Herr Lubitsch, who has been known chiefly 
for his handling of crowds and for great cos- 
tume pictures, has taken a leaf from Charles 
Chaplin’s notebook and has turned out a bet- 
ter picture than A Woman of Paris. 

The Acquittal, adapted from Rita Wei- 
man’s play, isa baffling and exciting mystery- 
melodrama. Its method is ‘original, and the 
result contains many thrills. The Virginian, 
Owen Wister’s story filmed years ago, now 
produced again by Tom Forman with Ken- 
neth Harlan, is a Western picture done with 
touches of fine realism and against marvel- 
ous backgrounds of mountain and plain. 
The Courtship of Miles Standish shows 
Charles Ray in a new light and an appealing 
one. His portrait of John Alden is brave, and 
has its moods of poetry. This picture of 
Puritan life is far more entertaining than 
Puritan Passions, if not quite so artistic. 

The three new pictures in the Yale Uni- 
versity Press’ Chronicles of America series 
are far better than the first two. Vincennes, 
Daniel Boone and A Frontier Woman all de- 
pict the bravery of colonization in the early 
days, and A Frontier Woman proves to be 
not only historically accurate but a powerful 
and interesting story as well. This series 
bids fair to become a most important con- 
tribution not only to educational method 
but to moving-picture development. 








Doesn’t it seem sensible that 
the powder most mothers use 
is likely to be the right powder 
for your baby? Here are some 
of the things mothers said 
aboutJOHNSON’s BABy Powper, 
when visited in their own 
homes: 


—“good to prevent chafing” 
—“heals scratchy spots” 
—“dries up perspiration” 


—‘keeps down the heat of the .- 
body” 


—“helps baby take better naps” 
—“does not get soggy, or pasty” 
—“a nurse told me about it” 

—“‘my mother used it on me” 


—“the whole family prefers it 
for toilette use” 


—“all Jonnson & JOHNSON 
Products are good” 


Give your baby the benefit of 
this time-tried powder. For 
generations, it has comforted 
babies all over the world. 


Baby Powder 


Best tor Baby 
Best for You 





Your Druggist 
is More than a 
Merchant— 
Try the 
Drug Store First 








IT IS A 


RED CROSS PRODUCT 
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Leaves a Lasting Impression 


NY Y hostess may justly be proud of her table when it 
is laid with Heirloom Plate. A silver that always 
receives covetous glances and outspoken admiration. With 
its distinctiveness is a quality so superior that each piece 
is guaranteed for 100 years. At your jeweler’s. Write for 
illustrated literature. 


35c brings you the book, “Vogue Presents the 
Correctly Set Table.” An authoritative treatise. 


Ws. A. Rocers, Ltp, NiAcarA FALts, N. Y. 


From -Generation: to Gen eration 
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Youth and the Simple Care of the Skin 


(Continued from Page 36) 


day, those of them whom you do not see 
waiting their turn in her tiny salon for such 
a ministration from her. First, they wash 
their face with the champagne lotion, the 
substitute for which we gave, and then they 
open the pores with the vaporizer—than 
which there is none better than the old- 
fashioned teakettle. They rub some cleans- 
ing cream into them and then some cream 
with nourishment init. After that they very 
often run a little electric friction over the 
face with a small apparatus which can be 
bought for home use. All the nations seem 
to agree that there is nothing like a moderate 
amount of electric friction to keep muscles 
firm for the flesh to cling to, even after age 
has begun its devastating work. 

But it is of youth that we are speaking, 
and all that the very young girl has to do 
after completing her morning toilet is to 
bathe her face in the juice of lettuce leaves, 
obtained by boiling them in water, or in 
camomile tea, or in a very thin paste made 
of oatmeal soaked in water. These three 
remedies bring the most softening of influ- 
ences to the skin. And the one theory of 
preventing all look of age—you will hear me 
say it and say it often—is to keep the skin 
from toughening, to coax its elasticity to re- 
main. For when this is gone and the skin 
at the same time has begun to slough away, 
then wrinkles set in. 

Later, when the French girl is between 
eighteen and twenty, if she is a blonde she 
will bathe her face in a lotion of one-third 
rose water, one-third juice of distilled leaves 
of the plane tree and one-third cream of 
almonds. If she is a brunette she will use 
one-half distilled water of plantain leaves 
and one-half cucumber cream. In each case 
she will allow the liquid to dry on the face 
without wiping—and that is about all. 


eA Beauty Questionnaire 


HERE is a questionnaire made out by 
Madame Francois which young girls be- 
gin to study under the direction of their moth- 
ers long before the questions have any imme- 
diate significance for them. After they are 
a little past twenty they begin experimenting 
briefly, scientifically, 
witha view toanswer- 
ing these interroga- 
tions, and on the basis 
of the answers a long 
crusade against the 
encroachment of 
wrinkles is waged. 
Here it is as the 
French girl studies it 
and in literal trans- 
lation: 


eases 
Nor 





1. Nature du teint, 

blond, brun? 

2. Qualite dela peau? 

3. Manifestations: 
rougeurs, Cou- 
perose, taches, 
tannes, etc.? 

. Influence des corps 
gras: 

Sont-ils bien 
sup portes ? 
Irritent-ils la 

peau? 
Provoquent-ils 

des picote- 

ments ? 

. Sous quelle forme 
sont-ils em- 
ployes ? 

6. Action de l’eau 
Sroide? 


A 
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3. What are the most common manifestations 
of your skin—is your face subject to 
red splotches, to fine varicose veins, to 
discolorations—do you tan easily ? 

4. Effect of greasy substances on the face: 

Does your skin support them easily? 

Do such substances irritate your face? 

Does the use of greasy substances bring 
about a smarting sensation? 

5. In what form do you use such greasy sub- 
stances on your face? 

6. What effect does cold water have on your 
face? 

What effect does lukewarm water have on 
your face? 

What effect does hot water have on your 
face? 

7. If you use soap regularly on your face, what 
effect does it have on your complexion? 

8. Are you in the habit of using hot applica 
tions on the face? 

If so, what substances do you make use of ? 

9. Do you regularly use toilet waters and 
similar preparations on your face? 

10. What effect does face powder have on your 
complexion? 

11. In what way do emotional impressions show 
in your face—do you pale easily or red- 
den (blush) easily? 

12. What is your age? 

13. Sex? 

14. Do you follow a regular course of physical 
culture, or do you limit yourself simply 
to breathing exercises? 


Analyzing the Skin 


F YOU have learned to answer these ques- 

tions absolutely correctly you have taken 
the fundamental, the necessary step towards 
caring for your beauty. For the first pre- 
cept of any method, without which all treat- 
ment is futile, is “Know Thy Skin.” 

The French woman makes a careful study 
of just what hers is like after soap has been 
used on it. 

She notes down whether it is crisp and 
dry, and inclined to lie in long lines, or 
whether it reacts by throwing out natural 
oils to the surface, and if so, whether there is 
too much of these. She goes over her answers 
with an expert, and together they figure out 
the lotions best adapted to the eccentrici- 
ties of her case. From that hour she ap- 
plies them as diligently, as scientifically, as 
regularly, as we take 
remedies for our 
health. 

She analyzes the 
skin most carefully to 
determine whether it 
is Overgreasy or too 
dry, and on the basis 
of the answer she 
selects creams. A 
skin with too much 
grease in it is likely 
to become flabby, 
and one too dry will 
crinkle like a paper 
napkin. For too 
much oil, a lotion 
which the French 
consider efficacious is 
made of one-third 
portion of rose water, 
one-third orange- 
blossom extract, and 
one-third the extract 
of the essential oil of 
cherry blossoms, with 
a liberal amount of 
lemon juice added to 
it. One cannot give 
the exact proportion 
of the last ingredi- 








de l’eau tiede? 
de eau chaude? 
. Si habitude du savon, quel est son effet? 
. Usez-vous de pulverisations chaudes? 
Si oui, avec quel produit? 
. Vous servez-vous de laits virginaux, vinaigre 
de toilette, etc.? 
. Action de la poudre? 
. Comment se traduisent les impressions, pa- 
leurs, rougeurs ? 
12. Age? 
13. Sexe? 
14. Faites-vous de la culture physique ou sim- 
plement de la gymnastique res piratoire ? 


> L) coN 
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1. Nature of the complexion, whether blonde 
or brunette? 
2. Texture of the skin? 


ent; it is necessary 

to experiment and 
see how much one’s skin will stand without 
becoming too dry. If the skin by nature is 
without sufficient oil, use the same lotion 
without the addition of lemon juice. Always 
the test of the normal skin, you will remem- 
ber, is whether it can go all day without 
becoming greasy when you have merely 
brushed it over with powder once in the 
morning. Needless to say, it must on the 
contrary not look as if it were going to crack 
from being too dry. If you recognize the 
normal and make your skin conform to it 
through your period of young womanhood, 
you will find that you will later be without 
wrinkles through many a long day. 
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Serve iy 
quickly, convenien 
under the depend 


Det Monte—as if by magic—brings you the 
very pick of the fruits from the world’s finest 
orchards—makes them available in endless unique 
and tempting ways—offers them inexpensively 
—conveniently—at an instant’s notice. 


Awhole list is waiting for you! Peaches(either 
halved or sliced), pears, apricots, plums, cherries, 
berries, pineapple,and manyothers. On each, the 
Det Monte label guarantees a quality made pos- 
sible by over sixty years’ experience in the fruit- 
canning industry. On each, this label insures that 

‘dependability so essential for your table. 


Today? Why not! Your grocer has them. 
Order from him. Only one caution—to be sure, 
be sure you say “Det Monte.” 


Order by the dozen cans. It will keep your 
pantry stocked! 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
San Francisco, California 
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le Del Monte Brand 





BRAND 


QUALITY 


DEI MONTI 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


¢¢Det Monte Recipes of Flavor’’ will 
be mailed to you free. Write today! Ad- 
dress Department 25, California Pack- 
ing Corporation, San Francisco, Calif. 


Pear Saab, Cuezse Dressinc 

Drain Det Monte Pears and arrange 
on lettuce. Mix 3% teaspoon salt, 4 tea- 
spoon paprika, 1 tablespoon powdered 
sugar and 2 tablespoons vinegar, add 4 
tablespoons olive oil and 3 tablespoons 
soft cheese. Beat until thoroughly mixed 
and pour over the pears. 


Locanserry Breap PuppinGc 

Soak 2 cups bread crumbs in 3 cups 
hot milk 10 minutes. Add 4 cup sugar, 
1 tablespoon butter, 2 beaten eggs and 1 
teaspoon vanilla. Pour into greased cus- 
tard cups or small individual molds and 
bake in slow oven until firm. Turn out 
in glass serving dishes and pour Dex 
Monte Loganberries over them. 


MEDIUM © SMALL 
FRU] 


LARGE 


{ \ JUCAK( 
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of cans 











BUY THE SIZE OF CAN TO FIT YOUR NEED! 
Most Det Monte Fruits are packed in 3 sizes of cans to 
meet the needs of various sizes of families. No. 244 (large can) 
contains selected large fruit; No. 2 (medium can) contains 
selected medium-sized fruit; and No. 1 (small can) contains 
selected small fruit. But whatever the size, Det Monte 
flavor and quality are invariably the same. 
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) { CAPITOL Slippers are primarily 

noted for their comfort and 
warmth — yet thousands of dis- 
criminating women have come to 
know them for their abundance 
of style and beauty. * 


And they keep their shapely 
good looks—indefinitely. Fine ma- 
terial—a sole of real leather—and 
careful workmanship make this 
possible. When you select your 
pair be sure you find the inner 
sole of soft fleecy lamb’s wool— 
and the Capitol trade mark—your 
guide to quality. 


Models for mother and big sister 
—in a variety of styles and colors 
to match their rest-time ward- 
robes. Sturdy, masculine models 
for father. Bootees and attractively 
decorated slippers for misses and 
children. At all good dealers—at 
prices that will fit your purse. 













SPRING HEEL |’ LAMBS WOOL |]! FLEXIBLE LEATHER | 
[FELT PADDING /| INNER-SOLE | OUTER ~ SOLE 





Why Capitol Felt Slippers 
Are “Just a Little Better” 


HE above illustration shows the unusual 

construction of the famous Capitol Felt 
Slipper. Uppers of high quality felr—an 
inner sole of thick lamb’s wool, as it grows 
on the hide, noted for its warmth and ab- 
sorbing qualities—a spring heel—felt pad- 
ding—and a flexible outer sole of real 
leather. 


Truly the slipper of comfort, style and 
value. 


THE WILEY-BICKFORD 
X SWEET COMPANY 
Ww 


orcester, Mass. Hartford, Conn. 


Look for the trade mark stamped on the sole 
of every Capitol Slipper. Also found on the 
Capitol Lamb’s Wool Sole—for women who 


“knit their own.” 


Comely Comfort! 
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The Beauty (contest 


(Continued from Page 15) 


daughter into the living room and sat, rock- 
ing back and forth, listening to Virginia’s 
story—a story of the big blue automobile and 
the cross-country trip, and the flat tires and 
the different delays they had, and how no- 
body had thought much about it and how 
everybody was jealous of 
her after the beauty contest 
and how she thought she’d 
go into the movies anyway. 

Vaguely her mother 
sensed that she was a dis- 
comforted, discouraged, 
abashed child. But she did 
not admit that. She looked 
at her lovely Virginia, 
so pretty in the tan 
crépe dress and wide- 
brimmed hat, and 
thought that anyone 
would be jealous of her. 
And she said: “Don’t 
worry, Virginia. I sup- 
pose it was this Joyce 
fellow’s car.” 

“Yes. He’s coming up to see me 
next month, he says.” She looked 
around. “Funny place he'll see.” 

Mrs. Pratt looked around. Under 
the vision supplied by her daughter 
the room shrank and became shabby. 
She was shabby. The house was 
something to be ashamed of, not a 
place in which one could take decent e 
and orderly pride. And out of her 
shame rose like a phoenix the hope 
that young Joyce would take Vir- 
ginia out of this, give her beauty and 
lovely things. She had never seen 
young Joyce. But he was the son of 
the flour mills, and to such affluence 
are nearly all things presumably pos- 
sible. Virginia turned to go upstairs, but her 
mother called her back. 

“Virginia—your father may be a little 
difficult. He doesn’t appreciate all these 
things, you know. He is just a plain man, 
and you want not to mind what he says. He 
gets worked up. He doesn’t always see the 
point of view of young people. Just be tact- 
ful, Virginia.” 


HE warning did not help much. In the 

first interview with her father he, the 
lain man, who supplied both women with 
ood and clothes, had to be told the story. 

“T expected to be proud of you there at 
the U,” he said to her. “It isn’t every girl 
who gets a college education—and you’ve 
disgraced me.” 

She bridled a little. “A college education 
isn’t so much—not at a free state U. You 
didn’t have to pay any tuition. Why, lots of 
those girls have their own cars—the ones I 
know.”, Her hand went up to her hair, ac- 
centing her superiority; her fingers touched— 
perhaps unconsciously—the newspaper on 
the table, the beauty contest paper that still 
lay there. 

Dark, angry red crept over her father’s 
face. “You go down there and spend your 
time getting your picture taken for a lot of 
fools to look at, and are proud of it. You get 
your head turned,” he thundered. Reaching 
out, he grabbed the paper from beneath her 
hand and tore it angrily across her pictured 
face, tossing the fragments in the direction 
of the wastebasket. “That’s what I think of 
that business!” 

The storm passed. One couldn’t remain at 
a high level of anger all the time in such a 
small house. Mrs. Pratt was her daughter’s 
ally, treating her husband like an insubordi- 
nate child. 

And Virginia was, after all, the “beauty 
contest girl.” After the first embarrassing 
meetings with people who had heard of her 
expulsion and disapproved, after the first 
glaze had appeared on her manner, Virginia 
found some solace, or at least wore the edge 
off her shame. 


HE could dress herself with great luxury 
and leisure, and stroll to the corner drug- 
store on Main and Elm streets, where in the 
admiring smiles of the druggist as he evolved 
milk shakes she saw of how little consequence 
expulsion was, versus a beauty contest. 
There were the slow promenades past the 













hotel in the evening, and the interest of well- 
dressed men in front of it; they probably 
were traveling salesmen, but they might be 
almost anybody of importance. There was 


the salve of superiority to all this, as one who * 


has had metropolitan notice has a right to feel. 

Somehow the proposition 
about leaving Rockville at 
once to take up a career in 
the movies dissipated itself in 
Virginia’s immediate future. 
Later, of course—later she 
could do that. 

Quiet summer descended 
on Rockville, disturbed only 
by the roar of pass- 
ing tourists’ auto- 
mobiles and the 
threat of the Au- 
gust circus. Mrs. 
Pratt and Virginia 
pretended peace, 
and each concealed 
from the other the 
fact that she was 
waiting for the descent of Gordon 
Joyce. A picture of him which 
revealed little—a picture in which 
he wore a hat—was on Virginia’s 
bureau. Mrs. Pratt thought that 
Virginia must be hearing from 
him regularly, or at least pre- 
tended that she thought so. 


IRGINIA sat for hours be- 

fore her mirror those days. 
There are so many angles from 
which to regard a pretty face, es- 
pecially when you study the poses 
of photographed actresses. She 
would let her hair down and stare 
at her face between its masses. 
She would coil it and curl it with laborious 
care and regard her profile—this side, that 
side, smiling, sober, tragic. And sometimes, as 
she sat, there came through the assumed and 
acquired expressions of sadness a more real 
one which lurked behind the others, an ex- 
pression which added no beauty, which 
dragged at the lips and dulled the eyes and 
sagged the cheek lines a little—a mixture of 
impatience and discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion. Gordon Joyce did not come, and one 
summer day is much like another. 

One night Mr. Pratt asserted himself as- 
toundingly—he brought home a man to din- 
ner. It was not only a thing he had never 
done before, but a kind of man whom by 
custom of long standing he did not introduce 
to his family. This time he did it without 
apology. The guest was a young man, a con- 
tractor, James Pratt said briefly. Hannah 
was too much surprised to do more than 
superintend the meal and be civil. Virginia 
raised her mysterious gray eyes—which dis- 
dained no male completely—to the guest, 
and then evidently considered it enough to 
let him bask in the light of her presence. 


HE young man had erred in the extreme. 

He had a blue collar and a blue shirt, and 
the collar was starched absurdly. Moreover, 
the color of his suit verged toward purple. 
He sat opposite Virginia and showed that he 
thought she was pretty and, recording his 
admiration, she was reminded bitterly of the 
well dressed and gay young men. who had 
sought her attention and of the relentless 
fact that by a silly accident of fate she was 
reduced to this kind of homage. Was her 
father trying to “show her a good time” 
with this rough diamond? She had no objec- 
tion to a humble adorer. But he must be 
humble, and this Jim Miller was neither 
humble nor embarrassed. 

More than that, he dared to suggest, as a 
link of coincidence and interest between 
them, that he had attended the university 
for a year, some five or six years ago. “Only 
for a year,” he said; “I couldn’t go on. It 
cost more than I could afford just then. 
Then I got into business and never did get 
back. I was sorry too. A college educa- 
tion—you know—gives a person finish.” 

“My daughter stood out at the univer- 
sity. She was quite a figure there, you know,” 
Mrs. Pratt said, cutting proudly through the 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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Makes your ice 
serve you better 


HY not get all the value 
from the ice you buy? ( 
You can if you put it in a 
Gibson Refrigerator. 
Here is the reason: The 
scientific construction of the 
Gibson Refrigerator with its 
heavy air-tight walls and dead 
air space prevents warm air 
from penetrating inside. So | 
tightly do the patented auto- 
matic locks close the doors, 
that the refrigerator is prac- 
tically hermetically sealed. 


You can easily see how this 
care in construction will make 
your ice serve better. This in 
itself is sufficient reason for 
you to buy the Gibson Refrig- 
erator. 


Yet this is not all. The 
Gibson Refrigerator, because 
of its inside construction, 
creates a remarkable circula- 
tion of cold, dry, pure, food- 
preserving air. Food keeps 
fresh and wholesome in this 
atmosphere regardless of what 
the outside temperature is. 

The rounded corners make 
the Gibson Refrigerator ex- 
tremely easy to clean. The 
provision chamber is of seam- 
less porcelain, hard, white and 
long lasting. 

Think of these advantages 
of the Gibson Refrigerator. 
Buy it with assurance that it 
will give you years of perfect 
service. The Gibson Refrig- 
erator is built tolast. A dealer 
in your town sells the Gibson. 





GIBSON REFRIGERATOR 
COMPANY 
Greenville, Mich. 
Branches in all principal cities 
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The Beauty (ontest 


“Continued from Page 88) 








The 


meringue on the lemon pie. “She was one of 
the winners in the beauty contest.” 

“Was she?” said Jim Miller. “Well, I’m 
sure I don’t wonder at that. I’d wonder,” 
he complimented her heavily, “if she wasn’t. 
My sister won a beauty contest, too, once. 
There was one of these movie actors going 
through the town, and he-started some sort 
of publicity stunt like that. I remember how 
all the girls did shine themselves up. But 
Daisy won it,” he chuckled. “She used to 
look in the glass for hours after that, hours 


pluck herself back from enjoyment and re- 
mind herself that she “aspired to something 
higher,” in her mother’s phrase, something 
better than a roadmaker. 

They had stopped in the drug store one day 
for a soda when the unexpected and unfor- 
tunate thing happened. The roadmaker was 
rather unkempt that day. He had been 
working since early morning, and the soda 
with Virginia was an oasis in his day, but he 
had not changed his clothes from the dusty 
corduroys in which he directed his opera- 








lue at a time.” tions. It did not matter in Rockville, and 
iy? Furious red mounted to Virginia’s cheeks. Virginia, charming in blue organdie, sat beside 
J: (; R I S WO I D Mr. Pratt laughed quietly. him at the marble-topped fountain and was 
La But his wife bridled. “This university unusually friendly. 
° ° contest was very different from a motion- 
Combination Meat ler.” 
picture contest, Mr. Miller. HEN suddenly the screen door of the 
he d F d Ch The young man became conscious of error. drug store opened, and there came in a WEST ELECTRIC 
he an oOo opper “Of course—of course,” he corrected him- group of young people, several men and girls HAIR CURLERS 
tt. has steel knives that cut self hurriedly. dressed for motoring; noisy and thirsty. Vir- 
1 i Then the meal went on toitsend,the men __ ginia’s heart stopped, for among them she saw ce 
au it leaving beauty-contest discussion for a talk the handsome blond head of Gordon Joyce. N 
air with a sharp clean stroke about paving roads and contracts. The young There was a long minute in which she did Cw 
. P . . man was paving the state road between Rock- not know what to do. Then she acted des- 9 
So ERE is a combination ville and Aston im Miller wi 
‘ perately, glancing over at Jim Miller with a 
LO- meat and food chopper look that showed panic. LMmprove 
rs : : Pp EN they left the table she went to her “T know some of those people,” she said. 
ae which you will thoroughly en- room, determined not to leave it again “You do?” OTHING 
LC- ‘ . : until the next day, when she was going to “T suppose I'll have to speak to them. was ever 
joy using. Every bit of food, abandon Rockville for good and all. Looking Would you excuse me—mind going on by devised that 
. from meat to nuts, put into out of her little window she sat motionless for yourself?” aved tal on 
11S : half an hour, avoiding the mirror. Then, He looked at her, but she was talking : 
ke the chopper is evenly cut, with- after all, she went downstairs. She wanted _ straight into the mirror now and her meaning quickly, safely 
rm out squeezing, into just the to settle her score with that cocky young’ was only too clear. Without a word, as if and economi- 
| : : . : : man. he had been sitting beside a pretty girl by 
or right Size pieces and is deliv- Her father left her with him for a few accident, Jim Miller cleared out and left her oy ws bw 
ig- ered at the front of the chop- minutes, and she took her advantage. alone. Then, and only then, Virginia let : ectric | air 
er—where it belongs “T’m afraid my parents gave you the im- Gordon Joyce see her. Curlers. And now with the “New 
p \ 4 i gs.  armmerg’ = said — " — di main es face lighted up ~ its old. ow Ps Improved” feature these famous 
; nstead o eing a mes interest in the university was beauty con- and he came over. “Hello!” he said. “You : 
he +... 4 8 —'s tests. Of course one can’t avoid that sort of know I just remembered you lived here, and =— “see demand 
se —a : — = ~—_ R se I - ny yews | in history. I ag — you al pp t “ ever. ‘ a 
n crushes the foo n 2 ind historical subjects fascinating. e had just remembered, and she ha n case you do not realize that your 
“* ae: we ” ‘ ws “ That should have put him in his place, but waited for him all summer! This, then, was hair can be exquisitely waved without 
: Juices at the andle-end, itisa he declared it only a similarity of tastes. It only accident. costly heat or chemical treatment, you 
d- scientifically yet simply con- appeared that he, too, liked history, and un- “Motoring?” she asked brightly. will marvel at the simple way these 
Ds eedtiial + oh If fortunately he had been reading it ever since “Yes; there’s a crowd of us going up to curlers do their work. 
‘is Strucce : chopper wi Seil- he had left the university. After a little she my father's country place at North Lake. It's merely a matter of winding your 
sharpening reversible steel felt a ed among his references. Come on over and have a drink with us. hair around the curler and closing the 
a ‘ : ae She told herself that she hated these self- She met them all, young men and women, 
knife and three different size sufficient, terribly crude young men who’ one man whom she had known at the uni- ee aaa —, > 
reversible steel plates—easily were always on the make. But Jim Miller versity, one girl who had been there with her. the wave is in snd your hair is ready 
ce rales apart f | ‘ : apparently didn’t hate her at all. He told The others were strangers. The girls were for any coiffure that fashion demands 
. ak é or cleaning. his host that he didn’t know when he had _ casual in their interest, slightly curious as y 
X- : : niece al : f electrified steel, these curlers 
: : +1 enjoyed an evening so the university girl whis- Made of electrified steel, these c 
ie Griswold cooking utensils much, and there was that pered that she was one of wave your hair by pressure only and 
n- are all built with strength and in his ey ema ~ pore er ge. ke ee te caper fe 
° ae ; convinced his three hear- ey were confident girls, ey , 
id simplicity in every part. They ers that he meant it. secure in their good time it m any way. 
are so durable that they last “There’s a smart young and in their companion- The New Improved West Electric 
1g for years an d years. It is fellow for you,” said Mr. ship, with an air of belong- Hair Curlers are guaranteed to last a 





quite a common occurrence to 
have Griswold Cast Iron Skil- 
lets and Dutch Ovens handed 
down from one generation to 
another. 


Ask to see a Griswold 
Combination Meat and Food 
Chopper in any hardware or 
iouse-furnishing department. 
'f your dealer cannot show 
you one, write to us for names 
of dealers who carry Griswold 
cooking utensils. 


THE GRISWOLD MBG. CO. 
Dept. B-2, Erie, Penna., U.S.A. 


Makers of Cast Iron and Cast Aluminum 
Extra Finished Cooking Utensils, Waffle 
Irons, Food Choppers, Safety Fill Tea 
Kettles, Bolo Ovens and Gas Hot Plates. 





Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Pratt, beginning to lay 
out cards for his before- h 
bed game of solitaire. | \ 
“That young man is 
holding down a fifty- 
thousand-dollar con- 
tract on that piece of 
road. Brains, I tell you.” 
Mrs. Pratt glanced at 
Virginia. “I hope,” she 
said, ‘‘that you don’t 
mean to confine Virginia 
to such common society.” 
“Virginia’d be darn 
lucky if he looked at her.” 


IRGINIA’S hands 
clenched. ‘If he 
looked at me,” she said 
hotly, ‘‘I’d show him 
where he got off. I don’t 
need your road-diggers, father, thank you.” 
It was impossible not to conceive a preju- 
dice against Jim Miller after that—especially 
as he had an imperturbable way of turning up 
and a maddening way of admitting snubs 
and his own shortcomings as if they were of 
no consequence. He liked Virginia. He used 
to stop in when he was passing by and ask 
for her, and if she were shome take a few 
snubs before he went on to his work. And 
yet there were occasions when Virginia, be- 
cause she was “‘ bored to death,” let him take 
her out. He had a very good car, though it 
had neither lines nor distinction, and once in 
a while, when he drove her through the 
sweet, summer-hot country, Virginia had to 





ing to their world; and 
Virginia, perched on her 
little pinnacle of noto- 
riety and good looks, felt 
intolerably on the out- 
side. Not that they were 
not pleasant to her— 
especially the men; they 
said flattering things, 
gave her obvious compli- 
ments that were some- 
how unpleasant. 


HE tried to revive her 

old, gay line of talk 
and found that she was 
out of practice and fail- 
ing. She did not feel gay. 
She felt that she had been 
a fool to put any faith in 
Gordon Joyce, the hand- 
some, pleasant young man who seemed un- 
conscious of any failure towards her. 

He came up to her as the others were pack- 
ing into the car and said: “Say, Jinny, if I 
can break away down there and drive up for 
a day, will you be here? There are no end of 
things I want to talk to you about. I always 
felt guilty about that business at the U, 
though it helps me out. The family’s sending 
me East in the fall toa regular college. Tell 
you what, I’ll drive up, and we'll have a 
regular old-time spin for a day.” 

“Thanks,” said Virginia; ‘but I won’t be 
home the rest of the summer.” 


(Continued on Page 97) 





lifetime. Nothing to get out of order, 
no porous surface to become oily or 
unsanitary. 


You can buy them wherever notions 
are sold. A card of five costs 25 cents 
—two ona card 10c. 


SEND TODAY FOR A FREE 
COPY OF “‘Guide to Hair Dress- 
ing at Home.’’ It describes the latest 
coiffures and tells how you can get 
the effects yourself. 


WEST ELECTRIC 
HAIR CURLER CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Leading American Coiffure Specialists 
Makers of the famous 


West Beach and Motor Hair Nets 
(double or single mesh—10c) 
gray and white—15c 
West Softex Shampoo—10c 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
eq] es 


West Electric Hair Curler Company 
161 W. Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me my copy of the booklet**Guide 
to Hair Dressing at Home.” 


aS 


Address. 
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A New Light 
on an Old Frien 


When you greet yourself in the | White Mazpa lamps. Then take 
morning, do you see that other you _an all-enclosing white glass shade of 
peering and scowling, or does he mushroom shape, mount it in the 
beam on you with a sparkling eye center ceiling fixture, high up, 


and a cheerful face that says: ““Here’s and add a 75-watt National White 
a bright start to a brand new day”? =Mazpa lamp. 


Creamy lather—a keen blade— Near you is a National Mazpa 
plenty of light—no early morning _lamp store, identified by the Blue 
grouch can live through these todull Carton. There you can obtain real jai park, through 
the zest of the breakfast bacon. information about good lighting. qiescring Vapare: 

Recipe: Take deep, open shades Write to National Lamp Works of _ tories in the produc- 


tion of National 


of dense white glass and put them General Electric Company, Nela Park, Mazpa lamps. 


h 6 ‘d Cleveland, Ohio, for ““Modern Recipes For 
on the wall fixtures at the sides of Lighting The Home,” which shows how to 


the mirror. Add 50-watt National light properly all the rooms in your home. 


NATIONAL 
-MAZDA LAMPS 


. 
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The Beauty (Sontest 


(Continued from Page 89) 


She saw them gayly off, stood on the curb 
waving to them as they shot away, out of her 
life. A few months ago she would have been 
proud of the attention that the women on 
the other side of the street, in the doorway of 
Meyer’s store, gave the scene; but not now. 
Her mind was so sore that it could hardly 
bear to think. But some uncovered layer of 
common sense, scratched raw, was beginning 
to show. And she had a quick, re- 
pentant thought of the way she 
had shelved Jim Miller. That 
had been cheap! 

It was impossible to tell 
her mother about that 
scene in the drug store. 
She had spoken too 
often about Gordon 
Joyce. There was no 
one to turn to—not her 
parents, surely. She 
thought bitterly that she 
probably couldn’t even 
get a job in Rockville. She 
was just the beauty-contest 
girl; no one gave her credit for 
any brains at all—except maybe 
Jim Miller. He did. He talked sense to 
her. He didn’t think she was pure fool, 
like everyone else. But she had an abrupt 
feeling that, after all, he possibly did—now. 
It came to her mind that it was a very dread- 
ful way to treat a person who had been as 
unremittingly decent as Jim Miller. In her 
quick panic of false shame she had not 
thought of anything except his looks. 

Just then Jim Miller came down the street 
in his always dirty, powerful car, headed 
toward the country. He did not recognize 
her, and she knew it was deliberate. 


DLY she started for home, but as she drew 

nearer to it entrance grew more and more 
impossible. She could not face her mother’s 
solicitude as to whether she was hot, as to 
what dress she should put on—as if it mat- 
tered! She did not want to see her father. 
And, above all, she wanted to settle with 
Jim Miller. She had to—she had to. He 
would be near Jordan Junction at the camp. 
She could take the train and walk, if she 
had to. 


At six o’clock a girl in blue organdie and 
very dirty white slippers reached the con- 
struction camp near Jordan Junction. There 
was accumulated dust on her face, and it was 
somewhat smeared by perspiration. A pretty 
girl perhaps, one might have thought, if she 
was not so untidy. But three miles is a long 









way on country roads when you are wearing 
white, high-heeled pumps. 

Jim Miller had paid off his men and was 
alone, about to leave, and lighting a cigar 
when he caught sight of the blue dress. It 
startled him. He laid aside the cigar and 
waited. 

“Hello!” said Virginia, with an attempt 
at jauntiness. 

“Well, what are you doing here?” 
asked Jim point-blank. 
“Walking.” Then, as she met 
his eyes, she too became 
downright: “I came to 

tell you how beastly I 

thought that was—what 

I did this afternoon.” 

“Oh, you have a right 
to choose your friends, 
I guess.” 

“Well—I don’t choose 

them.” 

He regarded her 
shrewdly. “Did they treat 
you badly?” 

“No; they didn’t. Why should 
they?” 

“Because you’re here.” 

She looked off in the distance, too tired to 
dispute it. Perhaps it was true. Perhaps if 
she had not been hurt she would not have 
cared so much about the fact that she had 
hurt him. If they had made a lot of her, in- 
vited her to the Joyce summer place, she 
would not have cared. 


““T SUPPOSE you’re right,” she said slowly; 
“that’s maybe the sort of person I am.” 

He stood silent, watching her. “I know 
the sort of person you are,” he answered at 
last; “you’re sweet—and honest—and just 
at this minute, thanks be, you don’t belong 
in any beauty contest, so it gives me a chance 
at last.”” And he kissed her without more 
words. 

They had two blow-outs on the way back 
to Rockville and had to limp in. It did not 
matter. Jim telephoned the Pratts not to 
worry. He gave them some inkling of what 
to expect from his tone of possessorship, and 
Mrs. Pratt wept. 

“To think,” she sighed, “of Virginia, with 
her beauty, throwing herself away on a road 
digger!” 

But Mr. Pratt chuckled. After nineteen 
years of fatherhood he had come into his 
own. “Don’t you worry, mother,” he said 
in the tone of the successful man who knows 
how to look after his family; ‘she’s all right. 
She’ll live down that beauty contest.” 





Helpful Ladies Ftome Journal Books 


Order the following booklets from the Service 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia: 


PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with valuable timely advice as to 
health, clothing and necessary preparations. 
Letters will be mailed monthly. Please state 
when the baby is expected. Price for series, 
25 cents. 

New JourNAL BuNGALOws. Price, 50 cents. 

New Journat Houses. Price, 50 cents. 

How To BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 cents. 

How to Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents. 

Wuat You SHouLp KNow WHEN BUILDING A 
LittLe House. Price, 10 cents. 

’LANNING THE LitTLE House GARDEN. Price, 
10 cents. 

\WerAvING THE NEw Baskets. An enlarged 
edition, with no increase in price. Price, 25 
cents, 

{iow TO SEW FOR THE CHILDREN. Hints on 
saving time and money. Price, 10 cents. 

ARTIES FOR EVERYONE. A new booklet just 
published. Price, 20 cents. 

1 HE COMPLETE FURNISHING OF THE LITTLE 
House. Price for each article, 10 cents. 


_ You must order the following booklets directly 
trom the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 
18th Street, New York City: 


He Bripe’s Boox. Charmingly illustrated 
designs for the entire trousseau and many 
valuable suggestions for the wedding arrange- 
ments. Price, 15 cents. 


PrAcTICAL StyLEs. New spring edition con- 
tains twenty-four pages. Price, 5 cents. 

MASQUERADE Costumes. A twenty-four-page 
booklet of novel designs for party, play or 
pageant. Price, 15 cents. 

Your CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. Twenty-four pages 
of simple and easily made garments for chil- 
dren, with complete and understandable in- 
structions for cutting and making. Price, 15 
cents. 

Tue MATERNITY Book. New edition. It illus- 
trates attractive, sensible clothes for ma- 
ternity wear, as well as all the necessary 
garments for the layette. Patterns supplied 
for all designs shown. Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one-process 
method of smocking, and shows forty designs, 
with many delightful suggestions for their 
application. Price, 25 cents. 





Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Com- 
pany, 18 East 18th Street, New York City, at 
the following prices: 


CENTS 
eee nh as AS SO RIT 
CS eee ee eee 
Sa IT Le ee eee 
pee nr +. 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 yerrs) .. . . 35 
Children’s Sets. . . . Oe adh ge 35 
Children’s Clothes... . . ; ) a 
Linge. Be ae ee 
RM 6a OO AD 





WE did not discover 


It was the American housewife who really 
discovered this Lightning Cleanser and 
found myriad uses for it. . .Read here how 
orders for BRILLO came in so fast that 
we were unable to advertise; and why we 
are now able to give this wonderful prod- 
uct to all women who love brilliant uten- 
sils, spotless kitchens, immaculate homes. 


BRILLO! 















OUR GUARANTEE! 


-  Wewill give absolutely free a new aluminum 

- utensil for any old one Brillo fails to clean. 
Over 60 million packages of Brillo have been 

sold, but no purchaser has ever received a 

new utensil under the terms of this guarantee. 


One Month's Supply Only 10c 


SEE COUPON 


ORE than half a million women 

in and about New York are now 
using a marvelous household cleanser 
called Brillo. New York women heard 
of Brillo before its fame reached other 
cities. Z'heir gain was the loss of women 
far removed from the Brille factory. For 
the supply was limited. These Brillo users 
learned for the first time what it meant 
to make an aluminum utensil glisten like 
silver after a few seconds of light rub- 
bing. They learned that it is actually 
fun to clean— with Brillo! They learned 
that even a dirt-encrusted stove can be 
cleaned like lightning, and without dam- 
aging the whitest, softest hands! 


Wonderful Brillo 


The matchless speed and ease with which 
Brillo did its work quickly became known, 


The demand for Brillo grew by leaps and 
bounds. Women discovered uses for it 
that the manufacturers had not suspected. 

But a business cannot be made into a 
national institution overnight. Not until 
today, by using three shifts of workers— 
night and day—have we been able to sup- 
ply the demand. You, too, can now get 
Brillo! Thisadvertisement in 7'he Ladies’ 
Home Journa/marks the beginning of our 
effort to place Brillo in every home. 

Possibly we have not yet been able 
to supply all the retail stores in your 
neighborhood. In that event send us 1oc 
with the coupon below and by return 
mail you will receive your first one- 
month’s supply. Don’t wait. 

Orders are coming in by thousands. 
Send yours today. After trying it, 1NsIsT 
that your dealer keep you supplied. 


The New Style Cleaner and Polisher 


BRILLO 


CLLANS LFKE LFS GTI ES 
For Kitchen Utensils For Household Use 


NO RAGS—NO POWDER—NO ACID—NO BRUSHES 

















———-SPECIAL ONE MONTH’S SUPPLY 10c—- — — —j 


BRILLO BRILLO MFG. CO., Pearl and Tillary Sts., Brooklyn, N.Y. 3J10 | 


r 
IS NOW SOLD AT | Find enclosed 10c for which send one month's supply of Brillo 
| per your Special Offer. (Manufacturer pays shipping charges.) 
Woolworth, Kresge, . 
Kress and McCrory | Name______ — ——— ————_—_—— 
stores; leading 
department, hardware | 
and grocery stores; | 
and all 
| 


10c & 25c stores 


Street on —— auneptlniatiminemnieg wosiend 





City and State 
My Dealer's Name is____ 


Street Address 
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Wedding Gifts by telephone 


No well-bred girl would 
think of doing such an out- 
tageous thing. It would be 
like writing your invita- 
tions on a typewriter or 
sending your maid to make 
a call. But are you quite 
sure you are not doing 
other things that detract 
from the smart correctness 
you so strongly desire? Are 
jyouusing stationery, for instance, 
that has no social standing? 
The letters you write are 
all part of your social life. 
If they do not show that 
you know what is correct, 
they handicap your other 
efforts. The effect of the 
smart new gown you weat 
toa reception may be spoiled 
by a dowdy letter of accept- 
ance. The impression you 
make at a house party or din- 
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ner may be seriously marred 
by the “bread-and-butter” 
letter you write on “the 
only paper you could find.” 

A correct, smart, well 
turned out letter is the 
matk of good breeding. 
The right paper for every 
social usage is easily ob- 
tained. At any stationery 
department you can get 
Crane’s Writing Papers or 
Eaton’s Highland Linen, 
any of which are beyond 
criticism. And there is a 
wide variety of choice in 
shapes, shades and finishes, 
so that you can always ex- 
ptess your own individual 
taste, and still be absolutely 
correct. 

Caretiric Me X 

Address me in care of 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COM PANY 
Two Hundred Twenty-five Fifth Avenue, New York 


Garly Georgian 





Crane's 
Wri ting Pap ers 
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Bad Dog 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Presently he said, speaking directly at the 
dog in a normal voice: ‘‘ You’d better come 
out, old fellow. Don’t you want to come 
out? I’m not going to hurt you. And I’m 
not going to whip you or kick you or stick 
you in a cage. Can’t you understand me 
when I tell you that? Come on out here, old 
man, and make friends.” 

The dog growled, a low bass rumble. 
Then, creeping on his belly, he began to 
move. He crept a foot, two feet—stopped. 
Once more he growled menacingly. 

Breece always said afterward that the only 
reason he remained motionless was because 
his knees had gone all to water, leaving him 
paralyzed, as one finds oneself sometimes in 
a dream. The dog began to slide forward 
again, moving on his belly, his eyes green 
circles of fire. Now he was at the portcullis 
of iron bars; now his head was out, now half 
his body, now all but his tail. Once more he 
growled. 

“Steady, boy,” said John Breece quietly. 

The dog sprang, but not at Breece. He 
jumped far to one side, stood there quivering, 
his nose forward, every muscle taut. He did 
look like a wolf, with that black muzzle and 
the black streak down his back, spattering 
off on his flanks to grayish brown. And he 
was big, even for a shepherd. Facing the 
animal, smiling at him, Breece said again 
softly, “Come here, old man.” 

The dog answered with a growl. 


REECEstudied him. He knewsomething 

of dogs, he believed, but he had never 
tackled a customer like this. Acting upon in- 
stinct, the man lay over upon his side and 
half closed his eyes so he could watch the ani- 
mal and still appear asleep. Fora long time 
neither moved. Then at last the dog began 
to come up, no longer upon his belly, but 
curiously, sniffing. Inch by inch he moved, 
nearer and nearer, until at length his cold 
muzzle was close to Breece’s face. The dog 
sniffed, backed away, came up and sniffed 
again. When he backed away the next time 
Breece sat up. 

The dog jumped sidewise, stood there ten 
feet away, quivering as before. 

“Want to come home with me?” asked the 
man, rising to his feet. 

The dog growled but kept his distance. 
Breece strolled carelessly across the clearing. 
With that ten-foot gap always between them 
the dog followed him. 

Breece untied his horse and led him into 
the opening of the wood road by which they 
had come. Then he slapped him upon the 
haunch and said, “Go home.” The horse 
stood there uncertainly while Breece whistled 
to the dog. ‘‘Come on, Sonny,” he chris- 
tened him. With infinite caution the animal 
approached. 

“Go on, you,’”’ commanded Breece and 
slapped the horse again. 

So they descended the mountain—first the 
horse, picking his way daintily, looking be- 
hind periodically with that blank expression 
of inquiry which only horses can wear; then 
Breece; then, a dozen yards behind, skulk- 
ing off the path and trying to keep hidden, 
the dog Sonny. 

Breece gave the appearance of paying no 
attention to him. 


, 


HILE the man stabled his horse Sonny 

sat at the gate of the barnyard, his 
tongue lolling. When Breece entered the 
house Sonny followed and sat down once more 
ten feet outside the door. It wasevening now 
and Breece set about cooking his dinner. He 
left the door open but the dog did not come in. 
When night set in Breece lighted a lamp and 
read. Outside in the blackness, through the 
open door, he could still see Sonny’s motion- 
less eyes. 

At about nine o’clock Breece undressed 
and blew out the light. He climbed into bed, 
the door still open. Just as he was dozing off 
he heard a rustling upon the floor near him. 
Gingerly he peeked over the edge of the bed. 
The dog was lying there, his head resting 
upon his forepaws, his hind legs stretched out 
to one side. Breece smiled and went to sleep. 

In the morning when he awoke he looked 
over the edge of the bed again. Sonny was 
not only there, but Sonny was wagging his 
tail. When Breece moved the dog jumped, 


stood quivering again. But the man, walk- 
ing quietly, was able to close the door. ‘1'- 
gether Sonny and he had breakfast. 

Three days later, and of his own accord, 
the dog laid his long head upon Breece’s 
knees as the latter sat reading in the evening, 
For the first time Breece touched him. The 
next morning he rode to town, leaving Sonny 
locked indoors, and spent a long two hours 
with the shoemaker in the construction of a 
stout collar harness for Sonny’s shoulders. A 
week later than this, after much coaxing and 
stroking had brought familiarity with the 
harmlessness“of a rope, Breece bought the 
famous trace chain and fastened Sonny to 
the corner of the house. 


EN days of experience with Sonny in- 
doors had taught John Breece, with 
some sadness, that Sonny—for the present at 
least—could not be let run free. Every time 
a wagon or a pedestrian had passed, the dog 
had tried to get out of the nearest window. 
It was thus at the end of his chain that 
Trawlett came to know John Breece’s Sonny. 
He would lie in the shade of the house, one 
baleful eye searing the highway. Presently 
his ears would go up in signal that work was 
in the air. Someone was approaching. It 
never mattered whether the someone was 
afoot or in a car. Sonny would stir not a 
muscle until the passer was directly opposite 
the gate. Then like a projectile he would 
launch himself, a sinewy flash of dark fur and 
white teeth. 

The chain held him. It would jerk him up 
short, so short that his whole body would go 
sluing sidewise in a sprawling, wrenching 
circle. Sonny’s hoarse passionate growl 
would choke with a grunt. He would lie 
there panting then, sometimes straining to 
back out of the tough leather harness which 
bound him. 

If Breece happened to be near the house 
when one of these outbursts occurred he 
would come to the corner and look down and 
say in a quiet voice: ‘Sonny, don’t be a 
darned fool.” And the dog would crawl back 
to his bed in the shade. Then Breece would 
go on with his work. 

Not many persons had occasion to pass the 
old Bartlett place, but those who fared that 
way brought to town many corroborative 
tales of the animal Breece was keeping. It 
was agreed that the dog ought to be shot. 
It was even hinted that Breece himself should 
be run out of town for harboring such a 
beast. A dog like that was a menace to the 
public peace and safety. 


ARTICULARLY vociferous was little 

Deacon Adams, whose place lay just north 
of Breece’s. There was no way of reaching his 
house from the village, or vice versa, without 
driving past the old Bartlett farm, and there 
was no way of passing the Bartlett farm 
without receiving attention from Breece’s 
hoarse-mouthed ferocity. Some day that 
chain might snap. Besides, Deacon Adam 
possessed both cattle and sheep; although he 
was honest with himself in admitting that h 
was far less concerned for his domestic ani 
mals than he was for his own human hide. 

After being leaped at by Sonny for th 
fourth or fifth heart-stopping time, Deaco 
Adams waited for Breece in the general stor: 
and there confronted him. “How about tha' 
dog of yours?” he demanded, his eyes hostile 

“What about him?” 

“What about him? Are you blind or deaf 
You want to get rid of him, Breece.” 

“T don’t plan to get rid of him.” 

The deacon spat. “All I’ve got to say is. 
young man, you keep that dog indoors. | 
don’t know where you got him and I don” 
care. But if he ever gets over on my lan 
he’s dead. Dalley feels the same way—tol«! 
me so. He’s the other side of you. You keep 
that dog indoors or get rid of him, or els 
Dalley and I'll get him if we have to hire « 
half-dozen men to do it. There’s more than 
one way of skinning a cat, Mr. Breece.” 

“You touch my dog,” said John Breece 
slowly, ‘and heaven help you.” 

“Touch him!” The deacon laughed 
harshly. ‘I wouldn’t touch him with a ten 
foot pole. But there’s such a thing as poison 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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Superior Sedan 


°795 


f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


Superior Roadster - - - $490 
Superior Touring - - 495 
Superior Utility Coupe - 640 
Superior 4 ramenger 

Coupe - e's 725 
Superior Sedan - - + - 795 
Superior Commercial 

Chassis - 395 
Superior Light Delivery - 495 


Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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The Lowest Priced, 
High Grade All-Year Sedan 


The closed car is the right type 
in a changeable climate, because 
it offers full-weather protection 
when needed, yet in summer 
with windows lowered is breezy 
and comfortable. 


The Superior Chevrolet Sedan 
is distinctly high-grade in ap 
pearance and workmanship. It 
is so economical to operate and 
maintain that it is feasible for 
either one passenger's daily use, 
or for the evening and Sunday 
requirements of the average 
family of five. 


Recent improvements have 
added further to its remarkable 
dollar value. Larger brakes give 
increased ease and safety of 
driving. The front axle has 
been straightened and raised 1% 
inches to take care of deeply 
rutted or sandy roads. The im- 
proved springs are of chrome- 
vanadium steel, yielding increased 
riding comfort. 


These and other less important 
changes have been made in line 
with our constant aim to main- 
tain quality leadership in eco- 
nomical transportation. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Five United States manufacturing plants, seven assembly plants 
and two Canadian plants give us the largest production capacity in 
the world for high-grade cars and make possible our low prices. 
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Chevrolet Dealers and Service Stations everywhere. 
Applications will be considered from high-grade 
dealers only, for territory not adequately covered. 
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Fight Acid Decay at 


THE DANGER LINE 


THE Danger Line on your teeth is just below the 
margin of the gums. It is where the protective 
enamel stops, and the soft, bony structure of the 
teeth is exposed. 


Mouth acids, formed by the fermentation of tiny 
food particles, attack this soft structure readily, 
causing Acid Decay. 


Decay at The Danger Line spreads rapidly, in- 
fecting the gums. Pus pockets or abscesses form 
around the roots of the teeth, and the poisonous 
products from these may be absorbed into the 
system, causing rheumatism, heart-disease and other 
serious conditions. 


For generations dentists and physicians have 
prescribed milk of magnesia as the best product 
available to neutralize mouth acidity and to prevent 
Acid Decay. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream is made with Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia, pleasantly flavored. Its use 
promptly neutralizes all mouth acids at The 
Danger Line and elsewhere, protecting the teeth 
from decay and the gums from disease. It also 
cleans and polishes the teeth beautifully, keeping 
them bright and attractive. 


No other tooth paste combines the same essen- 
tials. You can enjoy this complete tooth protection 
only by using Squibb’s Dental Cream. If your 
druggist cannot supply you, mail us the coupon 
with ten cents for a generous trial size tube. 

E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, New York 


Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical and Dental Professions since 1858 


SQUIBB’S DENTAL CREAM 


Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT 
IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, useful in hyperacidity of the stomach and 
as a modifier of milk for infants, may be obtained from your pharmacist. 





E. &R. SQUIBB & SONS 

P. O. Box 1215, City Hall Station, New York 
Enclosed please find ten cents to cover cost of wrapping and 
mailing a generous size sample tube of Squibb’s Dental Cream. 


Name. 
Address 


City. 
Copyright 1924, E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York 
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Bad ‘Dog 


(Continued from Page 92) 


and there’s such a thing as bullets. I’m giv- 
ing you fair warning.” 

“You try,” said John Breece. 

He rode home boiling with anger. But 
after he had put up his horse he sat down 
beside Sonny on the little patch of lawn and 
worked his fingers deep into the shaggy fur 
about the wolflike neck. The dog thumped 
his tail upon the ground as his master gently 
rubbed and scratched the loose grateful 
skin. 

Presently young Breece smiled. ‘Gosh, 
Sonny,” he observed, “‘both you and I seem 
to be as popular as smallpox. Well, you and 
me, we’ll stick together, hey what?” 

Breece was forking manure in the barn- 
yard next morning when he heard a car com- 
ing up the grade of the road that led from 
the village. Sonny, he knew, was at his 
post. Now John Breece was conscientiously 
trying to break the dog of his habit of leap- 
ing at wayfarers, so as the car drew nearer 
Breece dropped his work and strolled over 
toward the house. He seated himself beside 
Sonny and encircled the shaggy neck with his 
arm. 

“Steady, old man,” he cautioned. 


S THE car came into view the dog turned 
his head and shot one look of mute 
appeal at his master. He tried convulsively 
to rise to his feet but Breece held him. Then, 
trembling violently, Sonny gave up the effort 
and held still. 

“Good boy,” whispered the man. At last 
a car was going to go by without the cus- 
tomary canine riot. 

But the car didn’t. Directly opposite the 
gate it came to a sudden halt. John Breece 
leaned forward in quick inquiry. Sonny 
jumped to his feet, tuning up his low mur- 
derous growl. Breece peered. The car looked 
like Ephraim Dalley’s blue Lenhard. The 
driver, who was alone, looked like the Dalley 
girl, whom Breece had had pointed out to 
him in the village. He frowned in perplexity; 
then as a feminine hand beckoned to him, he 
said, ‘Stay there, Sonny,” and stood up. 

“You're John Breece, aren’t you?” the 
girl’s voice inquired as he approached the 
car. “I’m Lamira Dalley. I wanted to talk 
to you.” 

“Yes, I’m John Breece,” said the young 
man, smiling. “‘Won’t you come in?” 

“With that there?”’ She pointed. “Not 
on your life I won’t.” 

Breece turned to look. Straining forward 
at the end of his chain lurched Sonny, his 
forepaws clawing the air, his jaws wide. 

“Listen,” said the girl crisply without fur- 
ther preamble. ‘I’ve seen you around and 
you look halfway human. That’s why I 
came up here. Will you please tell me what’s 
the big idea of trying to get in bad with this 
whole town, particularly if you plan to live 
here?” 

John Breece stared. She in turn stared 
back. But his look was one of utter surprise, 
while hers was half quizzical, half appraising. 
What he saw was an exceedingly pretty 
girl—Lamira was quite lovely—who smiled 
at him with not unfriendly blue eyes. Nor 
did it occur to him that this abrupt visitor 
might be finding his own bronzed features 
and clean-limbed, erect figure astoundingly 
pleasant to look upon. Whether or not some 
sort of electric spark passed between these 
two at this first meeting is a matter of theory 
for psychologists to argue over. For his own 
part John Breece was uneasily conscious of 
some such thing. That her own sudden flood 
of color might mean a similar troubled recog- 
nition he, of course, never dreamed. 


‘““~OSH!” He laughed unsteadily. “Please 

excuse me for goggling at you, Miss 
Dalley, but you’re the first human being I’ve 
run into since I’ve been in this neck of the 
woods.” 

“That’s the trouble with you,” stated the 
girl, her eyes hardening. ‘‘We don’t much 
relish it when a stranger comes and does his 
level best to rile us and rub us the wrong 
way.” 

“T try to mind my own business,’ 
Breece. “Isn’t that the first virtue?” 

“Maybe.” The girl pursed her lips in con- 
sideration, then said quickly, “But that dog 
of yours isn’t your own business, Mr. Breece. 


’ 


said 


He’s upsetting a whole town and that makes 
him town business.” 

The man shook his head. “I can’t see it 
that way. Anyhow, he’s a darned fine dog.”’ 

Lamira laughed. “Just look at him, Mr. 
Breece.” He turned wearily to face Sonny 
who still, with infinite faith in the possibility 
of miracles, was trying to jolt himself off the 
end of his chain. ‘A dog that acts like that 
and growls like that,” said the girl, “doesn’t 
mean good to anybody.” 


‘“TISTEN,” Breece begged, leaning forward 

with his entreating smile. ‘‘ Please drive 
the car up the road a piece until we’re out of 
sight, and let me come with you and tell you 
the story of that dog. Then you’ll think dif- 
ferently.”’ 

“All right,” said Lamira. 

As she slid the car into gear Breece jumped 
on the running board, and thus they climbed 
the grade to the first turn in the road, with 
Sonny’s diminishing protests belling behind 
them. There John Breece told Lamira Dalley 
the story. 

She listened patiently, but when he had 
finished she said: “I don’t blame you for 
feeling as you do. Still, no matter how you 
feel, it really doesn’t alter the case. I’m 
awfully sorry, Mr. Breece, and I think the 
other people would be, too, but just the 
same that dog is dangerous; and I think 
dad and Deacon Adams are perfectly right 
when they ask you to get rid of him.” 

“They don’t ask,” he said bitterly. “They 
demand.” 

“T think they’re right,’’ Lamira stated de- 
cisively. Then she turned impulsively and 
laid her hand upon his arm. “Oh, Mr. 
Breece,”’ she said, ‘“‘I just came up to see you 
on a hunch, because I thought you looked 
nice and I hated to see you getting in bad 
with everybody and making your own road 
harder than necessary. And I like you as 
much as I thought I was going to. I wouldn’t 
have done this for everybody; you must 
know that. Doesn’t that mean anything to 
you?” Her eyes, soft blue pools, were plead- 
ing up into his. 

“Tt means a lot,” he said between set lips. 

“Then won’t you give up the dog?” she 
entreated. ‘Please, Mr. Breece—please.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘Sonny’s a good dog,” 
he muttered. “T’ll show you yet.” 

Lamira’s head went up. ‘You won’t 
show me, Mr. Breece. And I’m sorry I ever 
came here. I’m sorry for you, too, because 
I think you’re a very silly, pig-headed young 
man. But I’m sorrier still for whoever that 
dog gets hold of. I’m for dad and Deacon 
Adams, Mr. Breece, and I hope they give 
you your come-uppance.” She lifted her 
chin a shade higher. ‘Shall I take you back 
to your gate, Mr. Breece, or will you get out 
here?” 

John Breece got out. As he strode down 
the hill he held his head high, his shoulders 
square, for something told him the girl would 
watch him. But as he rounded the bend that 
would hide the car he drooped. Nor until he 
opened his lips to call a greeting to Sonny 
did he realize how utterly miserable and 
alone he felt. 


HAT was in early September. From 

that day forward no one stopped at John 
Breece’s place. EVén the butcher, who passed 
three times a week, insisted on halting far 
down the road. And little by little, although 
he did not realize it, John Breece began to lose 
his ready smile. He was working hard now, 
making ready for the winter ahead, and he 
had little enough time for social intercourse. 
Nevertheless, he felt keenly the fact that he 
could not have this intercourse, even if he 
wanted it. That offended his sense of justice, 
for day by day, as he had prophesied, Sonny 
was becoming gentler. 

He had already done some repair work 
about his house, and in the room next the 
kitchen, which was both his parlor and his 
bedroom, he had set up an enormous barrel 
stove. Lem Sprouty, from whom Breece 
bought it, had told him it was too big, and 
Breece had said he knew it. Not for any- 
thing would he have told anyone in Trawlett 
his reason for wanting to be assured of 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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$1JQOOO00.00 Lifebuoy 


Mother and Children’ 


Fifty-seven Cash Prizes in All 


9 National Prizes, 48 State Prizes. Also a visit 
to New York at our expense for the winners of 
First, Second and Third Prizes to have their por- 
traits painted by a famous artist. These mag- 
nificent paintings in oil, worth at least $5000, 
will become the property of the prize winners 
in addition to the cash prizes. 


HIS is a contest of Health Beauty. The 


prizes will be awarded to the most attractive, 


healthiest and happiest family groups judged by: 


the photographs submitted. 

There are lovely children everywhere—in tiny 
hamlets and congested cities. ‘Their mothers are so 
busy protecting, nursing and training youngsters, 
that they have no time to pose as professional beau- 
ties, yet it is the gentle sweetness of a mother’s 
face which has inspired great artists of all ages. 

It is our ambition to gather together the most 
wonderful collection of photographs in the world 
—a collection which includes every charming 
mother and her lovely children in the United States. 

Just by entering your favorite photograph of 
yourself and your children—a snap-shot enlarged 
or a professional photo—you may win one of 
these prizes: 


9 NATIONAL PRIZES: 
First Prize. . . $2500 Third Prize. . . $500 
Second Prize. . $1000 Six Prizes, each of $200 


$4800 in STATE PRIZES 


A special prize of $100 will be given for the best 
photograph submitted from each State of the 
United States. National prize winners are not 
eligible for state prizes. 

And, in addition to the cash prizes, the winners 
of First, Second and Third prizes will be invited to 
come to New York at our expense to pose for paint- 
ings in oils in the studioofafamous portrait painter. 

‘hese splendid paintings will become your very 
own—to hang in your living rooms—testimony to 
future generations that you and your children were 
judged the most attractive in this great country. 

l’hese authorities on Health Beauty have ac- 
cepted the responsibility of selecting the winners : 


U. S. SENATOR ROYAL S. COPELAND 
(Distinguished Author and. Exponent of Health Measures) 


MRS. OLIVER HARRIMAN 
(National President, Camp Fire Girls) 


MR. HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
(Famous Portrait Painter) 


It is suitable that this great national contest should 
be conducted by the makers of Lifebuoy Health 





LIFEBUOY HEALTH SOAP 
plays an active part in pro- 
moting the health of American 
mothers and their children. 
Its pore-cleansing, skin-puri- 
Sying power has protected the 
health and beauty of millions 
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Read carefully 
the conditions of 
the contest 


{1] Every photograph submitted 
must show a mother and her child 
or children. 


[2] Eachphotographsubmitted must 
have attached the entry blank coupon 
below, ora similar written consent to 
the reproduction of the portrait of 
yourselfand your children inannounce- 
ments of contest winners. It should 
be accompanied by a letter, although 
this is not a requirement, stating the 
contestant’s impression of Lifebuoy 
based on experience prior to the first 
announcement of this contest. 


[3] Name and address must be plainly 
written on the back of each photo- 
graph submitted. Any number of 
photographs may be submitted. 


[4] The contest closes May 1, 1924, 
at Cambridge, Mass. Photographs 
will not be considered eligible unless 
received on or prior to that date. 


[5] Prize winners will be announced 
not later than September 1, 1924. 


[6] Mail photograph and letter to 
Lifebuoy ‘‘Mother and Children”’ 
Prize Contest. Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 











Tuts beautiful picture provides the inspiration for a new kind of beauty 
contest—the $70,000 L ifebuoy ‘Mother and Children” Prize Contest. The 
makers of Lifebuoy cordially invite every mother of beautiful, healthy children 
to enter the contest and win a generous cash prise and a magnificent portrait 
in oils to hang in her living room; also a visit to New York at our expense 


Soap because it is doubtful if any other single thing 
hascontributed somuchtothehealthand good looks 
of American children and mothers as Lifebuoy. 

Lifebuoy not only removes germs from hands 
and face and purifies the skin but its gentle anti- 
septic lather is graciously soothing to delicate skin 
and promotes its natural health beauty. 

Read the conditions carefully. Select your 
favorite photograph and send it with a letter 
telling us briefly why you esteem Lifebuoy. 

Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Picture of Health 4. : 


IF you win 1st, 2nd or 3rd prize, 
you will also be invited to come 
to New York at our expense to pose 
in the studio of a famous portrait 
painter for a rendition in oil of 
your winning photograph. This 
painting will become your own. 





~4 PRIZE CONTEST ENTRY BLANK }- 

Lever Bros. Co., CamBripGce, Mass. J 
Gentlemen: Please enter attached photograph of myself and my children in the 
Lifebuoy ‘‘Mother and Children’’ Prize Contest. I herewith give you permission, 
in the event that I win a prize, to reproduce portrait of myself and my children in 
announcements of contest winners. I also enclose a letter on Lifebuoy Health Soap. 

Mothers Name 

Address 
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Leonard 
CLEANABLE 
Refrigerator 


“Like ¢ Clean China Dish” 





3 Leonard Savings 
Food—Time—Work 
_—— Leonard Cleanable Refrig- 


erator is a shining example of 
how scientific home refrigeration is 
more than food protection. It means 
better living, better health, conserva- 
tion of women’s time, release from 
irksome tasks, elimination of waste, 
saving of money. 


Forty-two years’ achievement have made the 
Leonard pre-eminent. Today, one out of every 
six refrigerators sold is made by Leonard. 
Housewives recognize this refrigerator as the 
embodiment of quality and economy—in the 
famous one-piece porcelain-lined food-chamber, 
ten protecting walls, patent trap, removable cop- 
per drain pipe and other Leonard superiorities. 


The Leonard can also be had with French 
gray porcelain lining. Ask to see it. Furnished 
with outside icing doors and water cooler, if 
desired. 

See the Leonard dealer. If you cannot find him, 
write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


Just Say “Send Catalog”’ 

Send for catalog of 75 refrig- 
erator sizes and styles, actual 
samples of porcelain and Mr. 
Leonard's booklet —‘‘Selec- 
tion and Care of Refrigera- 
tors."’ There isa Leonard size 
and style to suit every purse. 

Grand Rapids 
Refrigerator Company 


103 Clyde Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 





C.H.LEONARD, 
pioneer of home re- 
Frigeration, who has 
been responsible for Be sure the refrigerator you buy 


many modern refrig- is made in Grand Rapids—t 


erator improvements fine furniture center of the world 
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plenty of warmth through the bleak months 
ahead. That reason had to do with a doctor 
and a night in the trenches five years back, 
when a shell-burst had torn John Breece’s 
gas mask from his face. The doctor, who 
lived in Chicago, had told him not six months 
ago that his only chance to bring his chest 
cells back to normal would be to go into a 
mountain country, not too high, and work 
outdoorswith his hands. That waswhy John 
Breece had come to Trawlett. He knew 
nothing of farming, but he came froma cattle 
country and he felt he could make dairy 
products pay. The Bartlett place gave him 
plenty of pasturage, for the two rocky hill- 
sides were lush with the water from many 
trickling springs. He had seven cows now, 
and between them and their housing he had 
no time for anything but eating and sleep- 
ing—and Sonny. 


ITTLE by little, spending much time sit- 
ting beside the dog as cars and wayfarers 
passed, Breece was able to bring Sonny to 
the point where he no longer leaped. True, 
he would growl; and if his master was not 
there he would go through the entire terrify- 
ing pantomime, but if John Breece was in 
sight Sonny would merely bristle and lie 
motionless. Encouraged by this Breece rose 
before dawn one morning, when he knew no 
one would be about, and let Sonny out of the 
house unchained. He turned the cows loose, 
and heand the dog together drove them down 
the slope of the valley to the far pasture, just 
north of Dalley’s land. Sonny was in trans- 
ports of delight at being free. He wriggled 
and leaped and twisted and ran forward with 
his hind legs turned sidewise, as a dog does 
when he feels joy unutterable; then he 
would turn and jump for his master’s chest, 
trying to lick his face. 

After that the young man took Sonny out 
every morning, and Breece’s own heart 
leaped with delight when a wagon at last 
rattled by on the road, and Sonny, who had 
stopped short, raised his ears and started for 
it with a rushing growl, turned sharply at 
his master’s whistle and came trotting back 
promptly and obediently, his tail wagging 
his understanding. Thereafter the two drove 
the cattle down to the far pasture each day 
and together went for them in the evening. 

The weight of the world seemed lifted 
from John Breece’s shoulders. He had one 
desire now and one desire only: that was to 
search out Lamira Dalley and tell her the 
good news. He had seen her once or twice 
on the road, but she had always passed him 
with a chilling nod. He didn’t mind now. 
As soon as she knew what he had achieved 
she would understand and share his happi- 
ness. One evening at dusk, with Sonny 
darting about the lower end of the pasture 
rounding up his charges, Breece was leaning 
upon the bars at the upper end, half 
meditating, half dreaming over his project 
of surprising her with the news, when sud- 
denly a rabbit scuttled out of a cedar clump 
under Sonny’s very nose. 

The dog whirled, gave tongue and chase. 
Breece called out sharply, but Sonny prob- 
ably could not hear. The last John Breece 
saw of him was the saber tail sweeping over 
the stone wall that bounded Ephraim Dal- 
ley’s forbidden property. 


REECE shouted and whistled; no Sonny, 

nosound. Ten long minutes later Sonny 
came, his tail between his legs, his tongue 
dripping. Breece scolded him; held the dog’s 
head and looked into his eyes and talked 
with sober earnestness. Sonny trailed his 
master home in shame. 

An hour later when John Breece was wash- 
ing his supper dishes Sonny, who was in- 
doors, gave out his first sound. Surprisingly 
it was an ugly growl. Breece turned, star- 
tled. Then he smiled faintly, for Sonny’s 
muzzle was toward the door and the faint 
roar of an automobile motor could be heard 
on the up-valley grade. 

“Steady, old man,” he cautioned kindly. 

But as the car came opposite the house 
Sonny growled again, then began barking 
excitedly. Breece went to the window. Just 
beyond the gate the car had stopped; even 
now the driver was sounding his horn in sum- 
mons. The young farmer opened the door, 


slid out, squeezed Sonny’s nose back into 
the house, and walked to the gate. It was 
dark, and he narrowed his eyes in his effort 
to make out the identity of his visitors. 

“Mr. Breece?” asked a man’s voice. 

“Yes,” said John Breece. He laid his 
hand against the side of the car and peered 
within, adjusting his eyes to the night. Then 
his heart thumped. The driver was Lamira 
Dalley. Beside her sat her father. 

“Your dog,” said Ephraim Dalley. “This 
evening he got over on my place. Pretty 
near killed my farmer. Mr. Breece, I demand 
that you get rid of that dog.” 

John Breece clutched the edge of the car 
body with both hands. His knees, for no ap- 
parent reason, felt oddly weak. ‘‘ What do 
you mean?” he whispered, his voice husky. 
“Did he hurt anybody? He was herding 
with me, Mr. Dalley. He was only chasing 
a rabbit.” 

“Rabbit, thunder!” boomed the other’s 
voice. ‘There wasn’t any rabbit. First 
thing I knew that infernal beast came sky- 
hooting across my truck garden with Prindle 
about six jumps ahead of him. I saw it from 
the porch. Prindle was lucky enough to get 
to the tool house and slam the door:” 

““What—what happened then?” Breece 
heard his own voice asking. 


“FTSHEN? Well, he didn’t see me—I was 

behind the porch railing; so he finally 
went away. Now, Mr. Breece, you’ve been 
warned about that dog, and we’ve been 
patient with you. But this is too much. If 
I’d had a gun handy he’d be a dead dog 
now. It’s up to you, young man.” 

John Breece shook his head. ‘I don’t 
understand,” he muttered dully. 

Lamira’s voice came, low, steady, expres- 
sionless: “I saw it from my bedroom win- 
dow, Mr. Breece. The dog was chasing 
Prindle. There wasn’t any rabbit.” 

That was the second time she had ever 
spoken to John Breece, and that was all she 
said. Then she bent forward to ease the 
emergency brake and the car pulled away. 

Not till then, standing there alone in the 
darkness, did Breece realize that he was 
shivering with cold. He looked up. Over- 
head the stars glinted icily in a sky of pol- 
ished jet. He shuffled home, pushed Sonny 
gently to one side and sat down limply upon 
the edge of his bed, his hands dangling loose 
between his knees. 

After a long time he said in a flat voice: 
“Sonny dog, you’re the only friend I’ve got. 
And I guess I’m the only friend you’ve got 
too. They intend to do something to us, 
Sonny.” His teeth clenched. ‘“‘Confound 
7em!”? Ahalf hour later he pulled himself to 
his feet. ‘‘Heaven knows,” he said vaguely 
and began to undress. Sonny, ears cocked 
forward, watched him. 

Whether it was from worry over the crisis 
which Sonny had brought about or whether 
it was from something else, John Breece did 
not know, but one thing he did know when 
he awoke next morning. He knew he felt 
miserable. His head seemed heavy, his 
tongue thick. He wanted no breakfast, but 
he made a cup of coffee and forced himself 
to drink it. Then with Sonny at his heels he 
went out. 

There was ice on the cow trough. The 
ground was hard and gray. 

“Winter’s here,” he said to the dog. “TI 
ought to have a thermometer. Guess I bet- 
ter get a coat. You’ve got one, Sonny boy. 
I wish I was a dog, old man. We’d go away 
together somewhere, you and I, where there 
weren’t any people at all.” 


E WALKED back feeling better. All 
he needed, he reflected, was air. But 
when he reached the house he felt like lying 
down. For an hour or so he fought it off; 
then it occurred to him that he had better do 
as Nature suggested. He lay on the bed in 
his clothes and drew a blanket over him. 
“Make a fire later,” he thought. “ Funny 
I don’t feel cold. Wonder if I have a fever.” 
He closed his eyes. 
He woke with a jump and laughed to find 
Sonny’s cold muzzle against his cheek. 
““You’re my old alarm clock,”’ he said. 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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Have You a 
Youthful Appearance? 


Only a flexible, easy fitting Girdle 
can secure the natural figure asso- 
ciated with youth. 
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Featherbone Girdle No. 4070 


Just sufficiently boned to mold the 
lines of your figure. 

Inserted with elastic webbing to 
give ease and grace. 

Cut to secure the flat back neces- 
sary for the slim silhouette. 


Is the Correct Girdle for You 


On sale at leading dry goods stores, but in 
case you cannot secure this new model in your 
local stores we will send you one on receipt 


of $2.00. Even sizes 22 to 32 waist. 
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“Warren's” Dress Found- 
ations of dainty material 
and excellent workman- 
ship are ready for your new 
frocks. 

There is a style for every 
need. The Net Top with 
Girdle finished with Feath- 
erbone; The Long Waisted 
side and front fastening 
and Camisole Foundation. 


“*Warren’s’’ Narrow Fab- 
rics are ready for your sum- 
mer frocks, underwear, ap- 
rons,children’s clothesand 
many othercottondainties. 
Bias Trim, Rick Rack, 
Lingerie Ribbon, Elastic 
Braid and Bead Cord are a 
few of the many desirable 
narrow fabrics. 


A stand of many suggesti ns 
—narrow fabrics of fast «ye 
and firm weave 
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UEER, isn’t it—we used 
to look on cake merely 
as a food accessory, 

something added at the end 
of an already bountiful meal, 
just to top off with, but now 
we realize that the food value 
of cake must be counted as 
part of the meal; that its cal- 
ories must be taken into ac- 
count when planning the 
menu; that every ingredient 
used in it has or should have 
real nutritive value—the 
eggs, the sugar, the flour, the 
butter, the baking powder. 
Food value in baking powder? 
Yes, indeed—in 


RUMFORD 


THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING POWDER 


—it is the baking powder 
that adds the necessary 
phosphates and calcium 
which build brain, bone and 
tissue. . 
RUMFORD puts back an 
even greater amount of nutri- 
ment in available form, than 
the miller takes away in mak- 
ing either whole wheat or 
white flour. The especial 
value of RUMFORD is in 
making everyday foods more 
nutritious, as well as more 
digestible. 


Free Write for “The Rumford 
Modern Methods of Cook- 
ing’—a book of helpful sugges- 
tions and exact recipes that enable 
anyone to produce perfect baked 
foods economically. Sent free. Ad- 
dress: 


RUMFORD COMPANY 
Dept. 22 


Providence, R. I. 
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He thought he had dozed only a moment; 
but when he looked at his watch he saw it 
was three o’clock. He stood up quickly. The 
room seemed to reel. 

“Tf I feel like this tomorrow,” he stated 
aloud, “‘I guess I’d better get the doctor.” 

He dragged himself to the window and 
looked out. The sky was covered with a hard 
sheet of silver gray. He wondered if that 
meant snow. Did they have snow here so 
early in the season? He opened the door and 
stepped out. Yes, it was cold. He turned 


clumsily to reénter the house. His feet felt 
as if they were covered with sticky mud. He 
No, they were 


looked down, surprised. 
clean. He closed 
the door behind 


But as his master turned to enter the 
stable the dog caught him suddenly by the 
leg of his trousers. Then he jumped away 
and barked vociferously, making those short 
runs of his again, but this time in the direc- 
tion of the pasture. 

John Breece scratched his bare head in 
perplexity. “What’s the matter? What’s 
down there in the pasture?”’ Sonny ran to 
the open barway and danced there, still 
barking. ‘‘What’s the matter?” the man re- 
peated. “Say—talk, will you? What is it? 
There couldn’t be anybody down there, could 
there? Somebody hurt is all it could be; but 
nobody goes in there.” He checked himself 
as the thought 
turned itself over 





him laboriously. 
Again he laughed. 


EEL punko, 
Sonny,’’ he 
announced. “‘ Guess 
we’dbettergo down 
and get those cows 
before it gets dark.” 
But instead he 
flopped himself 
heavily upon his 





within his brain. 
“H’m! Guess I 
better go look. 
Might be some- 
body at that. Rot- 
ten night to be 
out. You’re no fool, 


Sonny. All right, 
old man.” 
E BEGAN 


plodding after 








bed. Sonny lay on 
the floor beside him. 

The daylight began to drain away. At 
dusk, at their regular time for bringing in 
the cows, Sonny stood up, whined, poked his 
wet, cool nose into his master’s face. Two 
or three times he went to the door, came 
back, studied the man on the bed. Then he 
crossed to the door again and scratched its 
panels. 

John Breece roused himself and asked the 
dog what he wanted. Sonny scratched the 
door, barking softly. 

“Want to get out?” The man seemed to 
have forgotten the cows. He struggled to his 
feet, plodded laboriously to the door and 
pulled it open. 

Sonny shot one backward look at him, then 
disappeared. Breece stood there soddenly. 
Then he noticed something. 

“Snowing!” he exclaimed giddily, and 
laughed. ‘Well, I’ll be blessed!” 

The air was dense with driving flakes. 
The patch of level ground before the house 
was already a smooth sheet of white. Breece 
nodded ceremoniously at the snow, then, 
cannily leaving the door ajar so Sonny could 
nose his way in again, he clumped back to 
the bed. 

Once more he closed his eyes. “Get a 
doctor tomorrow,” he thought. “Must be 
sick somewhere. Must have a fever or some- 
thing.” 

He was awakened by a dull wooden clatter- 
ing. He raised himself on one elbow and 
scowled in perplexity. He became aware of 
Sonny’s excited barking. More clattering; 
it sounded like hoofs on boards. Why— 
why, of course! It was the cows. Sonny had 
brought them in on his own hook. Sonny 
had—why, bless his good little heart! Sonny 
had done it all by himself, just little old 
Sonny. 

John Breece forgot he was sick. He lurched 
to his feet and to the door, threw it wide and 
called out into the blackness, ‘Sonny! 
Sonny!” 

He stood there shivering with excitement, 
until presently a furry bulk leaped against 
him, yelping its joy. The man caught quickly 
at the jamb of the door. He must be weak; 
Sonny’s touch had almost floored him. 


ONNY, still barking, was running away 
from him into the darkness. No, he was 
coming back again. Funny! The dog leaped 
off in short jerking runs. Then he turned, 
barked, hesitated, came back and did it all 
over again. 

“What do you want, old man?” Breece 
asked. “I don’t get you. Oh, yes, of course! 
Want me to lock the stable, don’t you? 
Guess I better had. It’s cold. Oh, yeh; got 
to milk too.” 

Not pausing to think of his mackinaw 
coat, he stepped out into the snow. Quite 
suddenly he felt better. The air did him 
good, he decided for the second time since 
morning. Sonny ran beside him now, look- 


ing up. 


the dog, through 
the upper pasture, 
down toward the lower. The snow was not 
deep, but it was very slippery. Two or 
three times John Breece slid and tottered 
and almost fell. He must be careful. He 
walked more slowly now, his eyes upon the 
ground, while Sonny ran ahead and back, 
ahead and back, and then once more ahead. 

Suddenly Breece felt cold. He must have 
been cold for a long time, but now he felt it. 
He thrust his bare hands into his pockets. 
Blamed fool he, he reflected, to come out in 
weather like this without a hat and coat. 
He stumbled over a clod of wire grass—hang 
it! Well, it couldn’t be much farther now. 
Sonny was just ahead, Circling and barking. 
There was a dark shape there that seemed 
to move. John Breece tried to hurry, 
stumbled and fell to his knees. He crawled 
to the dark shape. Then he moaned. 

He saw it all ina flash. Sonny, all excited, 
had been running the cows, and the little 
Guernsey in full career had stepped deep into 
a woodchuck hole. Snapped her leg, of 
course. And here she lay with the hard 
snow driving against her and Sonny, well- 
intentioned Sonny, running about her in 
circles. The cow moved her head. She was 
still alive, but a lot of good that would do 
her now! 


OHN BREECE tried to stand. Then he 

began to crawl. The slope up toward the 
first barway was gentle enough but it seemed 
like a mountainside. The snow was slip- 
pery, too, and cold to the hands. Breece 
crawled madly, clutching at tufts of grass, 
pulling himself along with half-frozen fingers. 
He had made perhaps twenty yards when he 
fell flat upon his face. He lay there panting, 
while the dog nosed his cheek with his wet 
black muzzle. 

“Sonny,” the man whispered hoarsely, 
“go get somebody. Bring them here. Go 
get somebody.” 

The dog whined, but did not move. 

Then inch by inch Breece turned himself 
and crawled down the hill to the cow. The 
animal spasmodically tried to rise as the man 
flung himself against her flank, but presently 
she lay still, breathing hard. The dog was 
circling again, whimpering piteously. John 
Breece burrowed against the cow’s grateful 
warmth. 


“Go get somebody, Sonny,” he com- 


manded over his shoulder. The dog ap- 
proached. Breece slapped him feebly, then 
slapped him again. ‘‘Go. Go away. Go 
bring somebody.” 

Sonny sniffed, raised one forepaw, wagged 
his tail ever so slightly, sniffed again, whined, 
ran off, came back, then wheeled and bolted 
off up the hill and into the darkness. 

John Breece stared after him with lack- 
luster eyes. After a long time he thought 
he heard a shot. It sounded from the di- 
rection of his own house, there or perhaps 


(Continued on Page 99) 
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Child’s 
Educator Pump 
“The Thelma” 


Room for 5 toes! 


DUCATOR Shoes let 

children’s feet grow 
as they should. Bones 
straight, muscles strong, 
never a corn or ingrowing 
nail such as breed in ill- 
shaped shoes. 


Handsome to see, as 
they’re easy to wear, 
Educators make feet 
happy and healthy. Get 
them from your dealer. If 
he does not have them, 
send for booklet and order 
direct from us. None gen- 
uine unless they bear this 
stamp on the sole: 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


DUCATO 
poucaes 
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ESLEY CHATON THOMPSON, Jr., i. 

the young hero of this story, is a real - 

person living today at 679 E. 4th Street, : 
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La Verne, California, with his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. C. Thompson. 


When Wesley was less than a year old his 
people were obliged to cross the deserts 
of Nevada and Utah. 


d 
Traveling with a young baby is difficult h 
at best. But the problem of artificial feed- ‘ 
ing under such circumstances is serious 
enough to make any young mother quake. J 


But for Mrs. Thompson the hazardous 
trip had no terrors because she was already 
using Eagle Brand for her baby with great 
success. 


“Wesley Chaton Thompson never had 
any other nourishment than Eagle Brand 
Milk’, writes his father. 


“We stocked up on Eagle Brand at all the 
small towns along the trails.” 


Thus equipped the baby made the trip in 
perfect safety. His father says further, 
“He has never known a sick day up to 
this date (he is now four years old) and 
is surely a picture of health.” 


“I can certainly recommend this ‘Eagle 
Brand’ to any one for wee 





It is a complete food in itself. No dif_i- 
cult formula is needed to prepare it. It is 
packaged in a safe, sealed and sterilized 


container which keeps it free from all pos- “ 


sible contamination. It is used so univer- 
sally by American mothers 


small children.” “We stocked up on that you can purchase it 


even in out of the way 


ae many mens ee Eagle Brand at the places likethe desert towns 


obliged to face the prob- 


lem Mrs. Thompson smalltowns all q- ™M:.Thompson mentions. 
solved so easily with long the trails” Because of these important 


Eagle Brand, but almost 

all of us travel more or less, going on 
vacations, or home to see “the folks.”” And 
this interesting anecdote of the Thompson 
family’s experiences in the desert shows 
how easily Eagle Brand can be obtained 
and how satisfactory its use is under the 
most difficult circumstances. 


Eagle Brand is pure cow’s milk and cane 
sugar combined scientifically to give all 
the elements baby needs in a highly di- 
gestible form. 


facts you will find Eagle 
Brand more used for infant feeding than 
all other prepared foods combined. 


If you cannot nurse your baby you can 
depend upon Eagle Brand. Thousands of 
mothers use it and thousands of doctors 
recommend its use. It is the safe, sure way 
when you must use artificial feeding. 
Send for your free copy of the useful 
Borden baby book Baby’s Welfare. The 
Borden Company, 138 Borden Building, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Bordens EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 
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beyond toward Deacon Adams’. He couldn’t 
be sure. Anyway he was so cold now that he 
didn’t much care. 

Ile became conscious after a while of some- 
thing wet pressing against his face. It an- 
noyed him. He gestured clumsily, trying to 
wipe the annoyance away. His arm struck 
something soft, so he opened his eyes. 

“Sonny,” he complained querulously, “I 
told you to go get somebody. Won’t you be 
decent enough to do even that?” 

Then, blinking his eyes, he saw. Sonny’s 
left hind leg was dragging limply behind him. 
The snow where Sonny stood was black with 
blood. 

John Breece sat up, tried to shake the 
stupor out of his head. “Adams!” he rasped 
hoarsely. 

He stretched out his numb hand and tried 
to touch the dog’s wounded leg. Sonny 
yelped. Now John Breece saw another dark 
circle on Sonny’s shoulder. The man closed 
his eyes to shut out the sight. He fumbled 
for the flank of the cow, because again he felt 
cold. He lay there breathing heavily. 


RESENTLY he whispered, “Sonny, old 

man!” and opened his eyes once more. He 
raised himself painfully, gripped by the sud- 
den terror that he was all alone. Desperately 
he squinted all about him. There was noth- 
ing to be seen but snow and some black 
patches of scrub. Sonny was gone. 

Off in the blackness of the storm, although 
John Breece now neither knew nor cared, 
limped a wounded dog, weakened pitifully 
by loss of blood and crippled by the sting of 
hornets. To get someone to help his master 
it had been instinctive with Sonny to run 
to a house and there to bark. He had done 
just this. Then while he was barking his 
loudest, barking and whining and scratching 
the ground with his feet, the door of this 
house had suddenly opened. From the door 
had come a burst of flame and a terrific 
noise, and with that flame and noise the 
hornets. Sonny had not been initiated into 
the mysteries of a shotgun. 

He had been to one house, and the hornets 
had come at him on the wings of that blind- 
ing noise. That one house was enough. 
Sonny had learned his lesson. Yet now, much 
as his instincts made him shrink from it, he 
was pressing forward at a hobbling run to- 
ward the only other house he knew of. That 
was the house toward which he had chased 
the rabbit long ago. 

He clambered over the icy stone wall, 
wormed his painful way through the thicket 
beyond. 

When he came within sight of the house 
Sonny halted and sat down, nose quivering, 
ears acock. He knew now that he ought to 
stay away from houses, but back there in 
the snow lay his master, and his master 
necded help. 

Sonny could not run any more. Instead he 
crawled. Occasionally he lay still, his belly 
heaving against the cool of the damp white 
snow. Each time he shook himself and 
crawled on. He was quite close to the house 
when he began to bark. He lay flat on the 
snow and barked his loudest. Between bark- 
ines he whined. 

Presently the door opened, just as it had 
a! the other house. A man stood in the door- 
Wy, his figure silhouetted against the light 
from within. 


e | ‘HE man turned to someone behind him. 

He said crisply: “It’s that fiend of a 
hound all right enough, Mira. Loose again, 
by jiminy! My shotgun’s in the cupboard. 
ring me two shells—buck, not bird. I'll 
watch him.” 

Sonny barked again. He tried to stand 
up, in order to show the man that he must 
follow. He was shakily on his feet, whimper- 
iig softly, when another figure appeared in 
the do orway beside the first one. The second 
ligure carried what looked like a heavy stick. 
hat was what the man in the other house 
had pointed at him, a stick just like that. 
‘rom the end of that stick had come the 
(lame and the noise and the hornets. Sonny 
jumped sharply and started to run away. He 
had gone perhaps ten feet when he fell for- 
ward on the flat of his jaw. He struggled to 
rise again and could not. 





Bad Dog 


é (Continued from Page 97) 


Once more Sonny acted upon an instinct 
as old as dogdom. He rolled over on his back 
and lay there piteously, all four paws dan- 
gling in the air. 

The second figure exclaimed: “Dad, you 
can’t. Not now! Look, quick! Isn’t that 
blood on the snow?” 

The first figure laughed aloud. “ By gum,” 
he said, “somebody’s taken first crack at 
him. Steady there, daughter. Only thing to 
do is to put him out of his misery.” 


UT the girl had started forward, peering 

into the snow-lit darkness. “‘ Wait a min- 
ute, dad, please. Look, he’s crawling this 
way on his stomach. His tail’s wagging. 
Look, dad—his tail’s wagging.” 

“Get away from that dog,” commanded 
her father sternly. ‘““Do you want him to 
turn on you? Mira! come here!” 

Slowly, step by step, Lamira Dalley walked 
out into the snow. And more slowly, inch by 
inch, Sonny wriggled toward her, whimper- 
ing softly, his belly flat to the ground, his 
plumed tail waving back and forth like a 
flag of truce. 

Then abruptly Sonny barked, rose convul- 
sively to his feet, barked again and began 
limping away from them. Before he fell to 
the snow he turned and looked at the two 
human beings who stood there studying him. 

Again the man spoke gruffly. 

“One side there, Mira. I know it seems 
cruel, but there’s only one thing to do.” He 
raised the shotgun to his shoulder. 

“No, dad!” Stumbling across the snow 
the girl flung herself toward the dog. “No, 
you mustn’t,”’ she called back. “Look! He’s 
wagging his tail. Look! He’s getting up again 
and trying to go on.” She wheeled abruptly 
to the man behind her. ‘ Now I’ve got it,” 
she stated. “He wants us to follow him. 
Look at him. Can’t you tell? That’s why he 
came here. He wants us to follow him. 
Something’s wrong. Why would he come 
here otherwise? No, he wants us to follow 
him.” 

“Bosh!” shouted the man. “Mira, have 
you lost all your sense?” 

The girl faced her father across the snow. 

“Dad, that dog wouldn’t come here with- 
out a reason. It scares me. Suppose—sup- 
pose somebody else was shot, too, and we 
didn’t go. Please, I’m going to follow him. 
See—what did I tell you?—he’s struggling 
down the hill again.” 

And Sonny was. If these people weren’t 
going to follow him, he at least was going to 
fight his way back to lie close against the 
snow-covered side of the only being in the 
world who gave him understanding and love. 


T WAS a long time afterward, as moments 

go, that John Breece stirred uneasily. He 
did not know it, but he was just able to stir; 
that and nothing more. A light was flashing 
in his eyes, a dazzling, blinding white light. 
Voices! Why in blazes did people have to 
bother him now? He was comfortable at 
last. Say, there! Quit that! 

He thought he heard a voice say: ‘Thank 
heaven we had sense enough to follow.” It 
sounded like a woman’s voice. It couldn’t 
be, of course. Angel, probably. 

Then a deeper voice, a man’s: ‘Good 
heaven, Mira, his face is hot! Fever! Here, 
steady him while I get him on my shoulders. 
Get out of the way there, dog. Don’t you 
see we’re helping him?” The man grunted 
heavily. 

Then John Breece heard him mumbling: 
“The minute we get him in, Mira, you call up 
the vet. If we don’t save that dog, too, he’ll 
never forgive us.” 

“And I'll never forgive myself,’”’ said the 
girl. “Come here, dog. Poor old beast, can 
you make it? There, there—good dog!” 

As John Breece was lifted to his feet he 
bowed deeply and said, ‘Good evening, 
Miss Dalley. Didn’t I tell you he was a 
darned good dog?” 

But he had no consciousness of this at the 
time. He was only told about it two days 
afterward, when he opened his eyes at last to 
find himself in a strange white bed, with 
Lamira Dalley sitting quietly beside him and 
with something damp and cold close to his 
cheek, which proved upon second blink to be 
Sonny’s eager nose. 








“The 
Movement for 
Youth and 

Beauty” 


Write for this help- 
ful illustrated FREE 
Booklet and learn 
the real secret of re- 
taining Youth and 
Beautyof Figure. Full 
of graphic, easily un- 
derstood advice from 
a foremost master of 
this interesting new 
art. Send for your 
copy today. 
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The 
Custom-Corseted 
Look 





ONIGHT, give your figure a few moments of sincere 
looking-glass study. Note where it already conforms 
with today’s youthful style silhouette and where it 
needs a little intelligent control. The hips? Do they 
need some persuasive “modeling” ? The back? Does 
it need more erect “poising’’? 


Be honest with yourself. Not one of us is perfect. 
Each has her own little problem. Luckily it can be 
solved. More than likely you’ve been wearing the 
wrong kind of corset. 


In that case, the humiliating and style-killing in- 

dividualities of your figure — few or many — can be 

corrected easily, simply by choosing your personal 

—_ of the right kind of corset—the P. N. Practical 
ront. 


Why P. N. Practical Front 
Is the Right Corset for You 


The right P. N. Practical Front model for you will produce 
the correct style silhouette. The flexible Inner Elastic Vest* 
holds the front steels at the true body center. No off-center 
steels can prod the bust. No “riding up.” The outer flaps 
lace swiftly, easily over Flat hooks* like lacing a shoe. Each 
lacing lengthens the life of the corset’s lines, creates a new 
fitting at each wearing and retains the original custom- 
corseted effect. 


* Patented 





PAT-U-S‘A AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CORSETS 


At Stores and Departments where right corseting 
is a study, you may select your style in a variety 


of models and fabrics at $5.00 upward to $12.00 


I. NEWMAN & SONS, INc., 222 Fourth Avenue, New York 


BOSTON CHICAGO NEW HAVEN 
Manufacturedexclusively in Canada by Dominion Corset Co., Quebec, P. Q., Canada 


In England by William Pretty & Son, Ltd., Ipswich, England 
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One Merchant in Every Three 
Sells “Dove Lingerte 


O DOUBT, you have hunted many times for some desir- 
able garment which you saw advertised in a magazine. 
For Dove Lingerie your hunt will be brief—and successful. 
One merchant in every three throughout the United States 
will gladly sell you Dove Lingerie in silk, cotton or hand- 
made. The new models for Easter and spring wear are now 
on his shelves; he will welcome your visit. @Of course, the 
value and dependability as well as the smartness and beauty 
of Dove Lingerie are proved by this endorsement of Dove by 
more than a third of all the best department and dry goods 
stores in the whole United States. Ask for Dove Lingerie, 
and look for the blue-and-white Dove Label. 


D. E. Sicuer & Co., INnc., 45-55 West 21st St., New York 
“World's Largest Makers of Lingerie” 





Under- 
garments 


CReautiful well-made Lagerie 














NIGHTGOWNS ENVELOPE CHEMISES BLOOMERS 
STEP-IN SETS COSTUME SLIPS VESTS 
PAJAMAS UNDERSKIRTS BODICES 






















floor; the walls are plainly papered or tinted 
in pale putty color. The furniture isenameled 
black, and all the drawers and interior sur- 
faces are painted in blue to match the wood- 
work and floor. 

Oval rag rugs of blue, black and putty 
color have a bit of dull rose braided in by way 
of accent, and dull blue cretonne is used for 
the window curtains, showing considerable 
black and a bit of rose color in the design. If 
there are French casements, deep rose-colored 
tarleton may be plaited on the panes or 
cased with little fullness on thin brass rods at 
top and bottom. This method of providing 
glass curtains for casements is satisfactory 
and effective; it is not noticeable in the 
slightest degree, and yet it furnishes a hint 
of atmospheric.color that is charming. You 
can use a strong color in this way sometimes, 
when you could not think of choosing it in a 
more tangible material. 

While one of the easiest and most effective 
ways to furnish the unusual guest room is to 
make the most of painted furniture, thereby 
achieving thrills aplenty while using up old 
things, still many folk desire to work out a 
daring scheme while still keeping their furni- 
ture of mahogany or walnut as part of it. In 
this case the first step is to choose a cretonne 
that is stunning in itself, and which holds in 
its design a group of brilliant colors that may 
be carried out in the color scheme of the 
room. Some cretonnes particularly lend 
themselves to this purpose, and none could 
be better than one I recently bought for one 
of my own guest rooms. Its ground is black, 
and the all-over and colorful design com- 
bines so many colors that there is practically 
no color scheme that could not be followed. 
No one part of the design is large; it is all 
lacy and broken and distributed, which ac- 
counts for the fact that the cretonne is really 
not loud or tiresome. Tall baskets of flow- 
ers fairly scintillate with color; there are 
Canterbury bells and roses of cream, and 
graceful, fernlike leaves, and pert little flow- 
ers of dull orange; the blunt, stubby leaves 
are of bright jade; and there are flowers of 
Persian rose, king’s blue, periwinkle and old 
yellow, while butterflies of jade, old yellow, 
and deepest wistaria are connecting links in 
the design. 


Effects With Daring (retonne 


HIS cretonne I am using with furniture 

of old mahogany, and I know I was being 
very tame when I chose bedspreads of leaf- 
brown linen, when I could have chosen in- 
stead spreads of dull jade green or old yellow, 
dull old blue or dull orange; for any one of 
these would have been perfectly stunning with 
my cretonne. However, with my leaf-brown 
linen spreads I am using pillow throws of the 
cretonne, banded deeply on the ends with 
plain burnt orange. Plain burnt-orange silk 
gauze pull curtains hide under the cretonne 
curtains for use at night, but are very little 
in evidence in the daytime. The walls of the 
room are tinted in putty color, the floor is 
walnut stained and laid with a taupe-colored 
rug; the woodwork is ivory. It is very nec- 
essary to have a bit of green in this room, so 
the shield shades of the wall sconces are of 
jade; but the lamp shades are of the dullest 
sort of orange finished with a cream-colored 
moss edging. An overstuffed chair is covered 
with leaf-brown linen, and a wicker armchair 
is cushioned in the cretonne. 

In using some such color scheme as this 
with furniture of mahogany or walnut it is 
possible to achieve effect and 
style without too large an ex- 
panse of one strong color, such 
as old rose, old blue, old green or 
old yellow, which is too reminis- 
cent of the one-color bedroom 
of Victorian days to be con- 
sidered desirable now. The 
chosen cretonne may have a 
light background, or one that 
is colored, if one of these is 
preferred to the ground of 
black; but in every case the 
color scheme in the material 
should be du- 
plicated in 
some part of 
the room. 


eA Gay Guest ‘Room Makes a Happy Guest 


(Continued from Page 25) 










































































But it is not alone with brown wooden 
furniture that rather daring cretonne may be 
used for a stunning effect. With pale gray 
walls and woodwork, a black or dark gray 
rug, and furniture painted the soft yellow 
that goes so well with gray, the curtains and 
bedspreads may be of as splashy a cretonne 
as you care to choose. This may be predomni- 
nantly yellow on a cream background, with 
some black for accent, or there may be a 
complementary color along with the yellow 
in the design, such as rose or blue. Or the 
cretonne chosen for this room may be black- 
grounded, with much yellow as well as other 
colors in its design. 

The yellow and gray guest room may be 
handled in various ways, with promise of 
equal success. 

Besides the scheme just described, imagine 
a room completely pale French gray, which 
is not at all bluish; gray walls, woodwork, 
furniture, rug, and even the painted floor, if 
desired—all the exact same tone of gray. 
Imagine the daring of hanging curtains of 
orange and yellow calico at the windows of 
this room, with the bedspread in calico too! 
This material is usually to be found at the 
imported gingham counters, and it is quaint 
and unusual when used in this way. In this 
room I should want a couple of pieces of old 
blue pottery, and a note or so of black, as 
well as a lamp shade of yellow. 


Camouflaging With (olor 


R THIS color scheme may be developed 

a little more elaborately when the furni- 
ture is of real Louis style, perhaps with insets 
of cane, in addition to being French gray. 
One would not put calico curtains with furni- 
ture of this sort, but would substitute curtains 
of silver tissue, or fiber, or fadeless stuff, with 
draw curtains of orange silk gauze hung next 
to the glass. 

In this room there should be some pewter 
and silver, in fixtures and bowls for flowers, 
some notes of orange and yellow, and a few 
bits of dull greenish blue. 

If your guest room is stuck up under the 
eaves, and you wish to make the most of 
some spindled cottage furniture, be conven- 
tional as far as the ivory walls, woodwork 
and furniture; but then cast convention to 
the winds and choose curtains and_ bed- 
spreads of red and ivory, the more startling 
the better, with red-and-cream braided rugs 
on the putty-colored floor. Then forget your 
red completely as you choose two dear little 
bowls of old blue, and two little bowls of 
yellow. 

The random colorings in the backs of the 
books will put the finishing touches to this 
gay and unusual scheme. 

If you are not “partial” to red, try green; 
for in this setting of crisp ivory, green is very 
satisfying indeed, and a never-ending file of 
delighted guests will exclaim over the re 
freshing combination. For an added effect ot 
daring, choose a lavishly designed cretonne 
in green and cream; and if you cannot find it 
in this material, look at the printed silks, 
then at the quainter calicoes. It must not 
be forgotten that green is also very charming 
with gray. With gray walls and gray-an<- 
black rag rugs, the floor and furniture may 
be painted a soft leaf green, and curtains and 
bedspreads may be made of green-and-while 
voile or gingham, or of pale-rose-and-buii 
cretonne. 

Owing to the inconvenient combination «f 
the small house and the large family, it 's 
sometimes necessary 10 
dedicate the tiniest an! 
least comfortable rooin 
to the use of friends. 
But—and here is a fin:| 
argument in favor of the 
unusual and daring gue. t 
room scheme—it is po:- 
sible to camouflage any - 
thing with color; and the 
most peculiarly tucked 
away room often  be- 
comes the most alluring 
in response to just the 
right color idea, and 

yards of just 
the right 
chintz. 
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TRY WHEATENA MUFFINS 


¥% cup cooked Wheatena, 1 cup of sour 
milk. Stir well together and let stand 
half hour. % teaspoon baking soda 
dissolved in 1 teaspoon hot water, add 
to Wheatena and milk. 1 egg well beaten, 
2 tablespoons melted butter, 4% saltspoon 
salt, 1 tablespoon sugar, % cup sifted flour. 


ee The great American breakfast dish! | 


The nut-brown whole-wheat treat that fairly makes your mouth water with 
its steaming fragrance of whole wheat! The distinctive and delicious flavor you 
can’t resist. Wheatena—the cereal that millions choose for a good start every day! 


Not only is Wheatena appetizing—it is perfectly balanced food. Selected 
winter wheat with the heart retained, and all the vital body-building, health- 
sustaining elements of whole wheat. 


The golden grains, roasted and toasted, give Wheatena its distinctive nutty 
whole wheat flavor, and complete nourishment. 


Children love Wheatena. Grown-ups, too. Doctors and dietitians recommend it for its 
high nutritive qualities. 


That’s why Wheatena, for nearly half a century has been the breakfast food of America— 
eaten regularly in thousands upon thousands of homes the nation over. 


One package of Wheatena makes 12 pounds of substantial food, packed full of hearty nour- 
ishment. And it can be easily and quickly prepared. 


Gaeenhe waskone fee You will welcome Wheatena, also, for making muffins, cookies and desserts; for breading 
pie P eo wee chops, cutlets and oysters; and for many other delightful variations of the daily menu. 
and book of recipes showing many 


dainty and economical ways in Leading hotels, restaurants, and dining cars serve Wheatena. All good grocers have it, or will 
which Wheatena may be served. get it for you. Get it today—for breakfast tomorrow! 


Write today. 
The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


WHEATENA—WHOLE WHEAT, NUT-BROWN AND SWEET 
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of selling a picture to the exhibitors had not 
vet begun. 

~ But the parsimony of those days no longer 
pays. There is no question any more but 
that if your sets are big and in a conspicuous 
place, they will afford good advertising in 
themselves. During three summer months 
nine thousand three hundred and eighty-four 
people—men, women and children—from all 
parts of the country and representing almost 
every class, business and profession, 


were admitted through one gate - 


at our studio. Naturally such 
visitors are impressed with 
the sets, and they go away 
with something of general 
interest to themselves and 

the people back home to 
talk about. 

This same idea is present 
to a certain extent when 
big sets are displayed on 
the screen. They make for 
an impression that is carried 
away, and word-of-mouth adver- 
tising is of the greatest value to sup- 
plement the advertising the producer does in 
exploiting his production. This was always 
true in the theater. Big productions were for 
a time enormously successful. The reason for 
their disappearance today is not only due to 
the fact that spectacles can be so much better 
done through the medium of the screen, but 
that the profits were constantly diminishing 
through increased cost of making, larger 
salaries for actors necessary in these days 
and the vastly higher rates for the transpor- 
tation of big companies. 

In my own career there was nothing delib- 
erate about getting into big productions. 
Both in the theater and in my early days in 
the films I relied a good deal upon person- 
ality. It was logical and necessary. I was 
playing a sort of young man about town, who 
was essentially the same in each play, and 
stories of films were fitted to that end. I be- 
came fed up with the sort of thing I was do- 
ing, and I was afraid the public would 
become so too. In the theater certain per- 
formances will bear constant repetition. Jo- 
seph Jefferson could go on playing Rip Van 
Winkle; it was peculiarly his own. He could 
mellow and grow in the réle. There were al- 
ways new audiences of young people. 

Our screen plays, because of their simul- 
taneous release, exhaust the first flush of 
success very quickly. A picture is good for 
years, but not at the same pace of returns. 
The Birth of a Nation is still making money, 
but it no longer needs D. W. Griffith’s serv- 
ices. He was free, once the picture was re- 
leased, to turn his attention to other work. 

Because of this independence from our fin- 
ished work, it is not peculiarly our own. 
Once it has been committed to celluloid, it is 
an open book to anyone who wants to copy it. 


Never a Stunt for the Stunt’s Sake 


N MY early film plays I often had the same 

director for several pictures. The product 
as in a measure standardized and it was an 
advantage. I have found it best now to 
gather round me a group of specialists. Some 
of the same men, however, will continue to 
fit into more than one picture; but I regard 
each picture as an independent and complete 
whole, and build an organization for it. 

When I write of imitation in the films, 
which has its counterpart in the theater, for 
one comedian has often been accused of steal- 
ing the work, the stunts and even lines of 
another, I do so without bitterness. We 
must be content with the satisfaction of hav- 
ing been the first to do something. If we 
cannot use things that we have invented be- 
cause they have been too much copied, we 
have to think up others. We are kept from 
growing stale. This makes for progress. 

I saw in the response of the public to 
Manhattan Madness that I could get away 
from sameness, but perhaps the turning point 
was The Mark of Zorro. This was a costume 
picture at a time when there was a belief 
that costume pictures in the movies, like 
Shakspere in the theater, spelled ruin. The 
latter contention is disproved every time 
someone gives a good Shakspere perform- 
ance; and costumes in the movies are now 


Why Big Pictures 


(Continued from Page 7) 









the accepted rather than the rare perform- 
ance. The public will respond to anything 
that is sincere and to which you really give 
something. They want to see you use some 
of your tissue. They want to see energy ex- 
pended for their benefit. 

I have said again and again that I have 
never in the pictures performed a stunt for 
the stunt’s sake. Such athletic things as I 
have done on the screen were done to get over 

my interpretation, my idea of youth. 

The pictures did not make an 
athlete of me. I had done all 
these things on the stage in 
earlier plays; and long be- 
fore that I had done them 
competitively and natu- 
rally, just as any boy does 
who wants to be in games. 

The other day I was sit- 

ting in one of the projection 

rooms of the studio looking 
at a reel in rather rough con- 
tinuity—meaning that it had 
not been edited and titled, as it 
will be when released, but that it 
had been put in some sort of order—with John 
Barrymore, who had just come on from the 
East to act in Beau Brummel at another stu- 
dio. I confess that I was more than pleased 
with his enthusiasm over what he saw of my 
new picture; for even though one feels he is 
right, there are discouraging days in the mak- 
ing of a big picture. 


Trying for the Better Things 


T BEST I think that we seldom get over 
on the screen more than fifty per cent of 
what we feel. An idea is always greater at 
its source; at least there is more enthusiasm. 
But that fifty per cent may be good enough to 
bowl audiences over, because they have not 
given the subject the thought that we have 
and in their eyes our effort may seem more 
nearly perfect. Barrymore told me that he 
thought that The Thief of Bagdad might be 
accepted as a challenge to the contention of 
some critics that “there is no art in the 
movies.” Then he hesitated and said: ‘No, 
they might call this an art picture if some- 
one else had done it or if it were made abroad 
by a Russian or somebody like that; but they 
think you’re a jumper.” 

A great many of the persons who criticize 
a picture adversely from the preview—a 
Hollywood term for the showing of a film 
before the public has a chance to see it—till 
the negative of that picture is destroyed do 
so, I think, from a misunderstanding of what 
we are trying to do. We cannot do what 
literature does. We could not supplant, even 
if it were desirable, the theater. Often in the 
filming of a well-liked book, violence is done. 
That it is done willfully, as some modern 
authors seem to think, I do not believe. 
Everyone has always felt that he could build 
a house better than an architect, or edit a 
newspaper better than it is done. In recent 
years the making of a film must be added to 
these natural accomplishments of every man; 
but the results, when inexperienced people 
have made films, have nearly always been 
disastrous. 

Those of us who have tried and learned 
what is known today of film-making do not 
believe that we are turning out great and 
permanent works of art. We should be ac- 
claimed by our own standards. We make 
many mistakes, and the screen is an easy 
target to hit. These mistakes do not seem 
to me important. What everyone who is 
seriously interested in the business is trying 
to do is to get at the possibilities of the 
screen. There is something bigger and better 
going to come out of the films than anyone 
has yet found. We are all digging away for 
that, and meantime we are affording enter- 
tainment to millions of persons the world 
over. 

The criticism that is leveled oftenest at 
the picture is that we pretend to be panto- 
mime, but that we employ numerous titles or 
captions to make our meaning clear. Only 
recently I saw a statement of Israel Zang- 
will’s in a newspaper to this effect. Grant- 
ing that the caption is an interruption and 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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Now You Can Have 
Real Food 


Guery 


Send for 


Refrigerator Bowl 


A handy, covered utensil of 
clean, durable Nesco Royal 
Granite Enameled Ware, for 
storing foods and other uses, 
will be sent you, if you will 
send your dealer’s name and 
15 cents in coin. 





This is the Nesco Perfect 
Water Heater. The Nesco Pre- 
heater Head (patented) elimi- 
nates ¢ tion troubles. Hot 
water is now available every- 
where. Approved by the Good 
Housekeeping Institute. Write 
for descriptive circular. 





























woman 
loves to bake 


HAT a wealth of good things come out of 

the Nesco Oven! Roasts, pie, bread, muf- 
fins, baked beans, custard, cookies, cake—each 
one different, yet in common requiring a hot 
oven temperature, easily regulated. 




































It is a pleasure to bake with a Nesco Perfect 
Oil Cook Stove, because the Nesco Burner with 
the famous Rockweave Wick gives a high column 
of clean, clear blue, gas flame. 


Thus, quick or slow baking, frying, boiling or 
roasting; also preserving, broiling and toasting, 
are all in the day’s work of the Nesco Perfect 
Oil Cook Stove. Then there is its beauty of 
design and color, its economy (25 hours per 
burner per gallon) and its simplicity of opera- 
tion. It is truly “The Perfect Servant in Your 
Home.’”’ See it demonstrated at your dealer’s. 
The price is easily within the reach of all. Send 
for illustrated 16-page book. 


Address: National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc. 
Advertising Department, Section H, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


St. Louis Granite City, Ill. New York Milwaukee 
Baltimore ,Chicago ew Orleans Philadelphia 


Licensed Canadian Manufacturers 
Dominion Stove & Foundry Co., Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada 





NESCO PERFECT 


O/L COOK STOVE 
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—not merely 
occasional brushing 


This tooth paste increases the natu- 
ral protective fluids of the mouth—the 
surest way to keep your teeth clean 


The glands of the mouth furnish natural protec- 
tive cleansing for the mouth and teeth. 
Brushing the teeth, even though you do it 
thoroughly several times a day, gives only a tempo- 
rary cleansing. The acids of decay start forming 


again as soon as you hang up your toothbrush. 

But the mouth glands neutralize the acids as fast as they 
form—flushing the mouth and teeth thoroughly all the 
time. This is the safest and surest cleansing your teeth 
can have, for it is the method Nature provided. 

It is necessary, however, to give the glands help. Our 
soft modern diet does not require sufficient chewing to ex- 
ercise the glands and keep them working. 


The gentle stimulation the 
salivary glands need 


Pebeco does more than clean the teeth temporarily. It 
gently stimulates the mouth glands so that they work 
normally. As soon as Pebeco enters the mouth, the fluids 
from the salivary glands begin to flow more freely. 

These alkaline fluids flow through the mouth in between 
the teeth where the toothbrush cannot reach. 

They wash away small particles and, what is more im- 
portant, they neutralize the acids as fast as they form. 

Pebeco leaves your whole mouth in a healthy, live condi- 
tion—your gums, your palate—the entire oral cavity. Some 
physicians say its tonic effect extends even to the tonsils. 


Pebeco cleans and polishes your teeth as thoroughly as 
any dentifrice can. It cannot scratch the enamel, or injure 
the edges of the gums or delicate membranes of the mouth. 

Pebeco is manufactured only by Lehn & Fink, Ince. 
At all druggists’. 
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Sound white teeth are important to 
your appearance and they directly 
affect your health. Pebeco cleans and 
polishes your teeth as thoroughly as a 
dentifrice can. It leaves your whole 
mouth tingling with cleanliness and 
health—stimulating the natural cleans- 
ing process to keep your teeth safe. 





Free Offer 























LEHN & FINK, Inc. 
Dept. A-2, 635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me free your new large sized sample tube of Pebeco and 
your booklet which explains the importance of the mouth glands 
in keeping the mouth healthy and the teeth white and strong. 
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11 IS an epochal beginning when the 
| child of s.4 begins that first school year. 
41 The mother hopes anxiously that the 
4) teacher will be wise and painstaking; 
but teacher, on her side, just as anx- 
iously prays that the parent has fulfilled 
her obligation and sent the little folk to 

ek weit? | school properly clothed and adequately 
nourished. For it is a mother’s responsibility to see 
that her child meets school problems equipped with a 
sturdy, well-nourished body, free from the tendencies 
toward cold, sore throat, -headaches and listlessness 
which cause so many benches in the first grade to be 
empty. a4 

Straight little bodies, strong bones, white, even teeth, 
and sound happy children ‘are never the result of care- 
less feeding; and it is even more essential that their 
meals be supervised now that they are about to enter 
school, than it was while they were still on the borders 
of babyhood. Children of this tender age require a 
much larger percentage of body-building food than do 
adults, and in superintending or:revising the meal 
schedule this fact should be given serious consideration. 
Milk, we know, contains everything for growth but iron; 
it furnishes correct building material for bones, teeth 
and tissues, and it contains'in sufficient quantities 
sugar, protein, vitamins, and lime. Therefore, in the 
youngsters’ food schedule, milk should be placed at the 
top. They should have for their very own from three- 
quarters of a quart to a full quart of whole, not 
skimmed, milk every day. 

“But children dislike milk,” you say. Some way, 
then, must be invented to train them to like it, for they 
should have milk, if they are normal, but they must be 
kept in a good humor too. Perliaps they may be in- 
duced to drink two glasses a day if they have one of 
those pretty, colorful glass’ sippers to use at the table, 
or even a straw may be effectual in gétting them to 
take an interest in milk drinking. Or, if these methods 
fail to please, put the milk.in.some quaint little pitcher 
with a cup to match. They will enjoy pouring it, and 
will drink the required amount before they know it. 
Then, too, the milk may be ever so slightly sweetened 
and flavored with a few drops of vanilla, or a grating 
of nutmeg or a little cocoa; but never, as you value 
your youngsters’ nerves and normal development, with 
tea or coffee, and it is well to avoid even the sweeten- 
ing if possible. 

Milk and dishes in which milk plays an important 
part should constitute a large proportion of the diet, 
but milk alone is not enough. They must have some 
meat; also fish and eggs, if their system permits the latter, 
for these are all good body-building material. Energy foods, 
too, are required as greatly, 4lmost, as is milk, and these must 
be provided in sufficient quantity not only to supply the en- 
ergy needed for running about and playing but also to provide 
a surplus for the growth and development of the little body. 





Select Energy Foods in Correct Proportions 


pers products, which include cereals, bread, macaroni 
and similar articles, should head the list of these energy 
foods, but they must be eaten in correct proportion to the 
other diet, just as the milk which is advised must supplement 
and not form the whole diet. It sometimes happens that a 
child will be quite willing to make the entire meal, all three 
of them in fact, of milk alone, or of milk with a cereal or 
bread, and this is as great a mistake in the other direction as 
too little milk in the one of which we have been speaking. 
Solid food is necessary, and should meat, vegetables, and 
other healthful and ne- 

cessary products be 
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Lefore the Juniors 
Go to School 


By |. RP Crozer Grireiru, M.D. 
and CaROLINE B. KING 


quantities; or for variety, or to suit individual preferences, 
a wheat cereal may be substituted. Children should, of 
course, eat their cereal with milk, or with cream of the thin 
type which is known as top milk, and with very little sugar 
or none at all if they can be coaxed to do without it. ‘‘ But 
they won’t”’ you say, and of course it will be difficult to teach 
them to forgo sugar if they have had it all their lives. How- 
ever, there is a remedy for this sort of thing also, and this 
time the remedy is honey, which is a natural sweet, and which 
usually can do but little harm if but a single tablespoonful, 
which, by the way, contains something over one hundred 
calories or heat units, is placed on the cereal with the top milk. 
Dates or raisins may be added to the cereal while it is cooking, 
for an occasional change, and will make a very tempting dish. 

Whole-wheat bread, graham bread or oat meal bread should 
be selected in preference to white bread for the child’s meals, 
although white bread may be eaten also, but preferably in 
conjunction with these coarser breads, and if spread with 
good butter, or covered with top milk or white sauce, will 
usually be accepted without question. Sometimes, however, 
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it is as difficult to persuade small children to eat bread 
as it is to coax them to drink milk, and once 


more 
camouflage must be resorted to. A few shredded raisins 
or dates baked in the bread will sometimes prove an 


inducement, or the bread may be thinly sliced, nicely 
buttered and then cut into fanciful shapes with a cooky 
cutter. Put the slices together in sandwich fashion and 
serve them on a pretty plate, and the children will soon 
be asking for more bread and butter. Eggs they may 
have in moderation, if these agree, but there are chil- 
dren as well as adults whose constitutions will not per- 
mit them to eat eggs in any form. However, if their 
digestion is perfect they may have three or four a week 
not more, and the eggs should be soft-cooked, poached, 
or coddled, or beaten into a glass of milk. A very 
substantial luncheon or supper beverage may consist 
of an egg beaten to a stiff froth, the yolk and white 
separately first, then together, and finally whipped into 
a glass of slightly sweetened milk to which a few drops 
of vanilla may be added for flavor. In the case of some 
children, however, this seems a little rich, and is not 
well borne. 


Meat Once aDay ts the Rule Now 


MEAD as we said, isimportant in the diet. Of course 

the youngsters have been having it in small quan- 
tities ever since they were eighteen months old, finely 
minced at first, and later merely cut into small pieces; 
but even before five or six years they should have it 
regularly once a day, if it is of the proper variety and is 
correctly cooked. A small portion of steak, broiled 
through but not overdone, nor yet too rare; or a lamb 
chop; or a piece of roast beef or chicken; or a small 
broiled meat cake; or baked, broiled or boiled fish may 
form a part of the dinner every day, for it will be diffi- 
cult to furnish the correct amount of animal protein 
without it. Vegetable protein is useful, too, but does 
not take the place of that supplied by animal food, and 
we must avoid a diet which is too starchy. 

Now we arrive at the subject of vegetables, a difficult 
one to most mothers, as many children for some reason 
or other seem to dislike nearly every one of those which 
are best for them. But one must be persevering in this 
matter, remembering that the liking is slow in develop- 
ing, but that it is important that it be cultivated. 
Sometimes one may succeed in coaxing children to like 
vegetables by inducing them to eat just one teaspoon- 
ful of each variety on the table, or the vegetables may 
be cooked in cream soups, or creamed and served on 

toast, or passed through a sieve and made into a purée. In 
any case the vegetables must not be overlooked or disre- 
garded, for they contain valuable matter—vitamins, mineral 
salts and kindred substances. 

Fruits, too, are important, but these do not usually consti- 
tute so difficult a problem. Small children may have fruits 
of the proper kind, raw or cooked, and at almost any meal, 
although the best time for feasting on an orange is midway 
between breakfast and dinner. If the juice of an orange can 
be given soon after waking in the morning, well and good; 
the fruit may then be omitted from the breakfast menu. But 
this is a matter of personal convenience. Nicely stewed 
prunes, or a baked apple, or some other cooked fruit, served 
with top milk or cream, may often answer as dessert at 
luncheon or dinner. 

Fats, of course, must have a place in the children’s diet. 
Cream and butter are the best form, but the cream must not 
be too rich, nor should it be given with other fat foods. Thin 
cream, if the correct amount is taken, together with the butter 
on the bread and in the vegetables, will contain all the fat 

required, and all fried 
foods and other products 








omitted, even though an 
increased quantity of 
milk is taken, real nour- 
ishment will not result, 
and anemia or other 
trouble will be liable to 


suitable Meals for the Younger (hildren 


which contain a surplus 
of fat should be omitted 
from the menus. 

Let desserts be simple. 
A few dates, a nice plump 
meaty fig, a piece o/ day- 








develop. Therefore, let 
the milk be added to the 
meal, but never permitted 
to replace the substantial 
articles of diet which 
children must have if 
they are to be strong and 
vigorous. 

In the matter of cereals, 
youngsters will be best 
fitted for the day of work 
and play if they are given 
a hot, cooked grain food 
at breakfast, though a 
ready-to-serve cereal may 
be used very nicely for an 
occasional change. Oat- 
meal is one of the best 
cereals for the child, as 
it supplies so much real 
nourishment in small 


BREAKFASTS 


Baked Apple 
Oatmeal—Two to Four Tablespoonfuls— 
With Top Milk or Thin Cream and a Single 

Teaspoonful of Sugar 
Whole-Wheat Bread With Butter 
A Glass of Milk or a Cup of Cocoa 


Orange, Served Half an Hour Before 
Breakfast 
Rolled Oats or a Cooked Wheat Cereal With 
Thin Cream or Top Milk and a Teaspoonful 
of Sugar or Honey 
Milk Toast 
A Glass of Milk 


Prune Juice or Stewed Prunes 
Oatmeal 
Soft-Cooked Egg 
Slice of Bread and Butter 
Milk 


Wheat Cereal With Figs or Dates 
Rasher of Bacon Toast 
A Glass of Milk 


DINNERS 


Meat Cakes of Lean Beef Scraped or Finely 
Chopped, Broiled 

Baked Potato Mashed with Butter and Hot 

Milk 
Slice of Bread and Butter 
Creamed Spinach With Toast Points 
Orange Jelly Cooky 

Milk, if Possible 


Broiled Lamb Chop or Steak, Roast Beef or 
Chicken 
Creamed Potatoes Stewed Celery 
Custard Bread Pudding 
Bread and Butter 


Baked, Broiled or Boiled Fish 
Boiled Rice With Teaspoonful of Butter 
Lettuce Leaf Placed Between Thin Slices of 
Bread and Butter, or Plain Lettuce Salad 
Cocoa Blancmange With Top Milk 
Whole-Wheat Bread and Butter 


| 


| 
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Lamb or Beef Stew With Carrots 
Baked or Boiled Potato Peas 
Sliced Orange Sprinkled With a Small 
Amount of Sugar 
Bread and Butter 


SUPPERS 


Bowl of Bread Cut in Tiny Squares, With a 
Small Pitcher of Hot Milk and a Very Small 
Quantity of Sugar 
Stewed Dried Peaches or Canned or 
Fresh Fruit Cooky 


Scrambled Egg on Toast 
Bread and Butter 
Junket With Fruit Milk 


Molded Cereal 
A Small Pitcher of Milk, a Very Little Sugar 
Bread and Butter 
Oatmeal Cooky Baked Apple 


Macaroni With a Little Cheese 
Whole-Wheat Bread and Lettuce Sandwich 
Prune Whip Milk 











old sponge cake or other 
simple cake served with 
cream or custard, or one 
of the plain custard or 
rice or bread puddings, 
or perhaps ‘a junket, oF 
blancmange with the fruit 
mentioned in a foregoing 
paragraph, will afford an 
ample variety from which 
to choose. ‘ 
Just a word of caution 
here. We have been talk- 
ing about the ideally 
healthy child with perfect 
digestion. A great many 
children, however, have 
been fed with an excess 0 
sugar or of s 


tarchy food, 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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Sealdsweet 
‘Sloridq Oranges 
























The true joys derived from oranges are juicy joys. 
Sealdsweet Florida oranges yield them in fullest meas- 
ure because of their greater juiciness. 


Oranges grow wild in Florida, and supply the 
seed from which trees are propagated in other sections. 
Mother Nature evidently intended Florida as the great 
orange grove of America. : 


The adaptability of Florida soil and climate to 
orange culture, shown by the native orchards, has 
been fully sustained in the production of fruit from 
the improved varieties planted in the cultivated groves. 


All that is worth while in oranges, for eating and 
drinking, is contained in the juice—the vitamines, the 
mineral salts, the fruit sugar, the naturally distilled 
water and every other element that has food and 
health value. 


Florida oranges are favored by Nature with the 
greatest juice content of any produced. Sealdsweet 
oranges are the output of many of Florida’s best 
groves. Whether bright, golden or russet in color, 
they are good inside because so very juicy. 


Juiciness in oranges always is indicated by weight. 
When you buy them for weight, you are assured of 
juicy fruit. Sealdsweet Florida oranges are heavy with 
juice. As they contain so much, the best way to eat 
them is to drink them. 


Most fruit dealers like to sell Sealdsweet 
oranges and grapefruit because they so 
well please and satisfy good customers. 


FLORA Lar FLORA 


REGISTERED 






T Free Book: “‘Florida’s Food- fruits”’ 


Beautifully illustrated in natural colors; tells how 
quickly and easily to make many delightful cakes, 
pastries, salads, sauces, desserts, confections and ices. 

Invaluable in preparing for parties and special 
occasions ; helpful for ‘igi use. All ape 
thoroughly tested. Book describes calories and vita- 
mines and explains functions of each. Write today 
for free copy. Address: 


FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANGE 
805 Citrus Exchange Building Tampa, Florida 
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Sealdsweet 
S ‘dlorida Grapefruit 


Dependable sources of cheer and strength, Seald- 
sweet grapefruit furnish the pep and punch which 
entitle them to designation as the all-American fruits. 



































Most visitors to the United States become en- 
tranced with grapefruit, as did Clemenceau, the Tiger 
of France, and Baldwin, Premier of Great Britdin, 
wondering why they are not eaten in every home. 


Quantity production in the famous Florida groves 
which produce Sealdsweet grapefruit has removed 
them from the luxury class of foods and at present 
prices they are in the reach of every family. 


Sealdsweet grapefruit are best in spring and early 
summer. All the appetizing and health-giving elements 
that make them so pleasing to the taste and so helpful 
to the system have been brought to perfection by the 
long period of ripening on the trees. 


<: ey se 


At this time of the year and during the remainder 
of the citrus fruit season, big Sealdsweet Florida grape- 
fruit are available. In the larger sizes are maximum 
quantities of fruit sugar, and are so sweet little if any 
other seasoning need be added. 


Sealdsweet Florida grapefruit are good for break- 
fast, at luncheon and with dinner. They lend them- 
selves to serving in so many ways that monotony is 
easily avoided. They have high food value and aid 
in the digestion of heavier foods. 


Ask for Sealdsweet grapefruit and oranges— 
insist that they be furnished you in tissue paper 
wrappers bearing the trade-mark herewith. 








rromea Jar? FLORIDA 


Sealdheart Grapefruit (in cans) 


The inner meat of Sealdsweet grapefruit, 
separated from the outer membranes and rind 
before canning. Ready to serve—chill before 
using. Eat as you would fresh grapefruit. 
Add. a bit of sugar or salt if you like. 

Ask your for Sealdheart whenever 
you are unable to secure fresh Sealdsweet 
grapefruit or prefer the goods in cans. 
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MINUTES! 


Enjoy your guests’ delight, your hus- 
band’s pride when you serve a big 
plateful of delicious hot biscuits for 
supper next Sunday! Delicious hot 
biscuits are very easily prepared— 
they need not be the bothersome 
things so many women think. Just 
follow this easy way of making them. 

TAKE a few minutes Saturday morning to 

mix and cut a pan of Royal biscuits. Slip 

them into the icebox or set them aside in a 

cool place. Sunday when supper time comes 

pop them into the oven and they are ready 

by the time the table is set! 
Make your biscuits Southern style, 
New England style—any way your 
family likes best. Whichever way it 
is you can depend on Royal Baking 
Powder to give you beautifully raised, 
delicious biscuits! 

Because two leavening agents are 
combined in Royal your biscuits be- 
gin to rise as soon as the dough is 
mixed. Then a second rising takes 
place when the biscuits are put into 
the oven. This double-acting quality 
makes it possible for you to bake 
Royal biscuits immediately or to 
keep the biscuit dough ready mixed 
for several days. 

Send for new Royal booklet on biscuit 


making—free! The Royal Baking Powder 
Co., 103 East 42nd St., N. Y. 


* * * 


Recipe for Royal biscuits. All measurements are 
level. 2 cups flour; 4 teaspoons Royal Baking Pow- 
der; 2 tablespoons shortening; 1/2 teaspoon salt; %4 
cup milk or half milk and half water. Sift together 
flour, baking powder and salt. Add shortening and 
mix in thoroughly with steel fork. Add liquid slowly 
to make soft dough. Roll or pat out with hands on 
floured board to about one inch in thickness. Cut with 
biscuit cutter, first dipped in flour. Place on greased 
pan and bake in hot oven (475° F) 10 to 12 minutes. 
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Bake hot biscuits 


Centains no alum 
Leaves no bitter taste 
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AT more fish” ad- 
vises the Govern- 
ment. **‘It wilt 


reduce your living ex- 
penses.’’ Two excellent 
things, finding favor with 
everyone. Yes, everyone, 
for the woman who says her 
family simply won’t eat fish 
unconsciously acknowl- 
edges her failure as a cook. 
There are as many delicious 
ways of preparing fish as 
there are days in the year, 
yet every week we hear of 
new adventures in fish 
cookery. 

Here is a food that is 
easily digested, rich in 
phosphorus, economical 
and satisfying; a food that 
has many variations, many 
flavors, and that can be 
procured in any locality. 
Canned products are so 
carefully prepared in these 
days that the inlander may 
develop into as keen a judge 
of sea food as the person 
who lives on the Coast. 

In the following recipes, 
gathered from various quar- 
ters of the United States, 
salted, smoked and fresh or 
canned fish have been used. 
They are real additions to 
the home table. 


Chartreuse of Fish 


IX one cupful of care- 
I fully flaked cold boiled 
whitefish, of any available kind, with one 
cupful of mashed potatoes. Add two chopped 
hard-cooked eggs, a tablespoonful of melted 
butter, one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one tablespoonful of 
capers, and enough sweet cream to soften 
the whole—about three-quarters of a cupful. 
Then pour the mixture into a buttered mold. 
Cover well and set the mold into a pan of 
boiling water and steam for half an hour. 
Unmold on a hot platter and garnish with 
sprays of parsley. Serve with the fish a 
smooth, well-seasoned tomato sauce. 


Salt Fish Souffie 


OAK half a pound of boneless salt codfish 
several hours or overnight; cover with 
fresh cold water, bring to a boil, drain, re- 
cover and simmer gently ten minutes. Drain, 
flake, and then chop fine. Add a pint of 
smoothly mashed potatoes, one beaten egg, 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, a quar- 
ter teaspoonful of pepper, half a teaspoonful 
of salt and three-quarters of a cupful of rich 
milk. Mix well and spread lightly on a 
| buttered shallow baking dish and cook in a 
moderate oven for ten minutes. Beat the 
yolk and the white of one egg separately, 
add a few grains of salt to the yolk, and when 
light mix the two. Spread the egg mixture 
over the top and return to the oven just long 
enough to lightly brown the top. Serve in 
the dish in which it was baked and offer a 
drawn butter gravy or a good tomato sauce 
in a sauce boat as an accompaniment. 


Fish Omelet 


) pe pe a cupful of any cold boiled fish 
and add to it one cupful of medium thick 
white sauce. Chop fine one small onion, half 
| a green pepper and a few white celery leaves 
| and sauté for a few minutes in two table- 
| spoonfuls of butter. Put two tablespoonfuls 
of butter into the omelet pan to melt. Beat 
the yolks and whites of four eggs separately, 
| add half a teaspoonful of salt and one-eighth 

teaspoonful of pepper to the yolks; then mix 
them lightly with the stiffly beaten’ whites 
and pour all into the omelet pan. Let brown 
lightly on the bottom, then set in a moderate 
oven to dry off the top. Pour half of the fish 
mixture over half of the omelet, fold, and 
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C fash Dishes One Wishes 


By JEANNETTE YouNG Norron 


turn out onto a hot platter. Pour the rest of 
the fish mixture and the sauté over all and 
garnish with sprays of parsley and strips of 
crisp bacon. Serve at once. 


Finnan-Haddie Fritters 


ELECT a short thick finnan haddie and 

soak it in warm water for twenty min- 
utes. Then put it on the stove and bring 
slowly to a boil; remove from the fire, drain, 
and pick up the flesh of the fish in chunks 
or fillets. Make a fritter batter as follows: 
Mix and sift together one and a third cupfuls 
of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
half a teaspoonful of salt and one-eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper. Add gradually two- 
thirds of a cupful of milk, one egg well 
beaten and one small onion grated. Dip 
each piece of the fish in this batter and fry in 
deep fat heated to 360° F. Drain on crum- 
pled paper and serve hot with tartar sauce. 


(Colonial Fish Chowder 


UT into tiny dice enough fat salt pork to 

make two-thirds of a cupful and try out 
in the bottom of the chowder kettle, until 
melted and crisp. Place on top of the pork 
one and a half pounds of fresh codfish from 
which the skin and backbone have been re- 
moved; then add a layer of sliced onions, 
using four medium ones; over this scatter 
one quart of diced raw potatoes. Dot with 
two tablespoonfuls of butter and sprinkle 
with a quarter teaspoonful of pepper and 
one and a half teaspoonfuls of salt. Split six 
common or butter crackers, dip them quickly 
in milk, and lay them over the chowder. 
Add about two and a half cupfuls each of 
milk and water or fish stock to cover the 
chowder and stew gently for half an hour. 
Turn over all one cupful of hot heavy cream 
and the chowder is ready to serve. Fish 
stock may be obtained by boiling the bones 
and trimmings of the fish in water to cover. 


Deep Sea Pie 


pone» open two dozen hard clams of 
medium size and when done remove from 
the shells and chop coarsely. Take the meat 
from a two-pound lobster boiled and cut it 
fine; rinse one and a half dozen oysters, dry 


them on a cloth and add 
them, without chopping, to 
thelobsterandclams. Add, 
also, one cupful of flaked 
cold boiled fish of any va- 
riety obtainable. Make a 
rich white sauce, using two 
cupfuls of milk and four 
tablespoonfuls each of but- 
ter and flour, and moisten 
the whole with it. Adda 
quarter teaspoonful of pep- 
per, oneanda half teaspoon- 
fuls of salt, one-quarter 
teaspoonful of paprika, a 
hard-cooked egg chopped 
fine, one large onion grated, 
a tablespoonful each of 
finely minced sweet pepper 
and celery tops, half a cup- 
ful of very fine dry crumbs, 
and two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter. Have ready 
a deep pie dish lined with a 
good crust, fill it with the 
mixture, then put on the 
top crust, having several 
vents in it, and bake about 
forty minutes in a_ hot 
oven—450°F. 


Fish Turbot 


G a+ TWO cupfuls of any 
cooked whitefish, 
flaked and packed solidly 
in the cup when measuring, 
add a large onion grated, 
one cupful of cream, a 
beaten egg, a quarter cup- 
ful of soft butter, a quarter 
teaspoonful of pepper, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of sugar 
and two tablespoonfuls of capers. Mix well 
together and turn into a buttered baking 
dish, sprinkle rather generously with grated 
American cheese and bake thirty minutes, 
browning delicately on top. 


Red Snapper Salad 


HIS is a Midwestern dish that is very 

popular. Take two cupfuls of finely 
flaked cold boiled red snapper and add to it a 
cupful of finely diced celery, a tablespoonful 
of capers, a tablespoonful of chopped sweet 
pickled gherkins, a teaspoonful of minced red 
or green pepper, and a thinly sliced cucum- 
ber. To about a quarter cupful of French 
dressing add one small grated onion. Pour 
over the fish mixture to slightly moisten, and 
flavor. Rub the inside of the salad bowl with 
a cut clove of garlic, line with lettuce leaves, 
put in the salad mixture, and heap gener- 
ously with stiff mayonnaise. Garnish with a 
hard-cooked egg chopped and little sweet 
pickled gherkins thinly sliced. The salad 
may be arranged on individual plates, if that 
style of service is preferred. 


Pompano Bake 


HIS is a Southern fish dish. Select a 

medium-sized pompano, remove head, 
fins and tail and split as for planking, care- 
fully removing the backbone. Lay the fish 
skin side down on a greased baking pan and 
spread with the following forcemeat: To a 
cupful of crab meat, lobster or shrimp minced 
very fine, add half a cupful of fine dry 
crumbs, a teaspoonful each of chopped celery 
tops and sweet pepper, one grated onion, 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, and one cupful of rich 
white sauce to bind the mixture. Brush the 
fish over with a little melted butter and 
spread with the forcemeat. Cover with a 
buttered paper; turn half a cupful each of 
milk and water or fish stock into the pan. 
Bake in a hot oven half an hour, removing 
the paper the last few minutes to let the fish 
brown lightly. Serve on a hot platter, gar- 
nished with lemon quarters dipped in minced 
parsley and a few whole shrimp. Pass a 
drawn butter sauce in a sauceboat. This 
recipe may be used for any seasonable fish. 
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For your 
FLOORS 


Suggestions in Color 
sent FREE 


This unusual book tells you 
how to modernize and beau- 
tify your home. It illus- 
trates the new color finishes 
tor both plain and quartered 
oak, which will harmonize 
your oak floors with walls, 
hangings, and rugs, and 

MOORS «make each room individual. 
Xarure’s Gret ‘You do not have to build te 

Beauty enjoy these advantages. 


Lay % inch oak flooring 


right over your present softwood floors, 
at a cost less than new rugs or carpets. 
Your new floors will be as durable and 
beautiful as if oak had been laid origi- 
nally. Oak floors save housework; they 
are sanitary, never need replacement, 
and add permanent value to your home. 


Write us about your floor problems; we 
will help you without obligation. 

-. 
f Sent free and post- 


~ paid upon request. 











of 


CONSULT 
AN 
ARCHITECT 
BEFORE 
BUILDING 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 
1053 Ashland Block, Chicago 


Please send me your free, illustrated 
book, ‘‘The Story of Oak FLoors.”’ 
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The illustration shows how Royal suction lifts the 
rug, opens the nap, and thus completely removes all 
embedded, ground-in dirt, as well as surface litter. 


You Can Be Sure You Have 
the Best Electric Cleaner 
When You Choose the Royal 


The real test of an electric cleaner is in the ease and 
thoroughness with which it does all the cleaning tasks that 


pt mn eC 
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~~ 


confront you in your own home. 


re 


You can be sure you have such a cleaner when you 
own a Royal. 


Let a Royal Man make a twenty minute test on your 
own rugs. You will then see why, due to its wide 14 inch 
nozzle and powerful suction, the Royal cleans more quickly. 
You will see why it is easier to use—why it is an absolute 
necessity to perfect sanitation—why its splendid design 
and construction mean lifetime service. 

Not only does the Royal thoroughly clean your rugs, but also it 
keeps linoleum, bare and tile floors immaculate. With the aid of Royal 
attachments, germ laden dust is instantly re- a 
moved from upholstered furniture, curtains, gerne a 
mattresses and other fabrics. Invaluable for 
cleaning closed cars. 


A twenty minute test will thoroughly con- 
vince you. There is a Royal Dealer near who 
will gladly make it in your own home. If you 
don’t know his name, write us. 


The P. A. Geier Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured in Canada by 
Continental Electrical Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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BUSINESS CHARACTER 4 


Rice Leaders jj 
of the World 
Association § 
Represents High Standing inf 
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Also manufacturers of Royal Vibrators, Hair Cut- 
ters, and Royal Driers, and Royal Clothes Washer 
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ELeCImC CLEANER 


Gets ALL the dirt 
by Air Alone 
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HERE is 
no dried 
fruit on 


the market which 

will more fully re- 

pay careful han- 
dling or lend itself 
more readily to a 
wide variety of uses 
than the dried apri- 
cot; and yet it is one 
of the most unappreciated 
food products. This is en- 
tirely due to 
ignorance of 
proper manage- 
ment, and I feel 
sure that after 
reading this ar- 
ticle housekeep- 
ers will realize 
what an appe- 
tizing and 
wholesome food range lies before them, and, 
best of all, how many new desserts for the 
family! Carelessly handled, dried apricots 
lose in flavor, appearance and volume; yet a 
few simple rules which any cook can under- 
stand make them a delicious, attractive and 
very inexpensive fruit. 

Probably the main point neglected in the 
handling of dried apricots is that too little 
attention is given to the process of reab- 
sorption of moisture, and it is this lack of 
knowledge which makes housekeepers con- 
sider the fruit sometimes uneconomical. 
Frequently they use twice the amount of 
dried fruit necessary for a given purpose, 
and by careless processes arrive at results 
which destroy its delicious flavor. 

If we consider that the apricot has been 
subjected not only to four or five days of heat 
drying, but to a long period thereafter, free 
of moisture, we can better understand how 
to reverse the process. Five or six pounds 
of fresh fruit have gone to the making of 
one pound of dried fruit. Our problem, then, 
is to make approximately five pounds of 
juicy fruit from one pound of dried. 

Heat will not do it alone, nor will long- 
continued soaking, though the latter is more 
effectual than the former. A judicious com- 
bination of these two processes is required 
to bring the right result. By careful experi- 
menting, a few fundamental rules have been 
evolved by which uniformly successful re- 
sults may be obtained. 


Five Simple Rules to Follow 


| pean and most important: Always soak 
your fruit overnight if possible, washing 
first and using lukewarm water for the soak- 
ing process. For jams, sauces, pies and all 
juicy desserts, one pound of apricots will ab- 
sorb, by the combined process of soaking and 
heating, about one and a half quarts of 
water. 

The second rule is that very slow heat for 
a long period is the best means toward the 
reabsorption after the all-night soak. Place 
the soaked fruit, in the water which is still 
standing upon it, over a very low fire and let 
it heat slowly to simmering point and let it 
remain there until tender enough for the 
purposes intended, varying from one hour to 
three—the poorer the grade of fruit the 
longer it requires. 

The third rule: Never add sugar until the 
reabsorption is complete. 

Rule four: In cooking jam or sauce after 
sugar has been added, use a higher heat but 
stir frequently to prevent sticking. 

Rule five: For fancy desserts, salads or 
crystallizing fruit, a steaming process gives 
better results than the direct cooking in the 
water in which the fruit has been soaked. 
For this process add less water when putting 
the fruit to soak—only enough to cover the 
dry fruit. In the morning lift the fruit from 
the juice into a wire sieve or colander and 
place it, covered, over a pan of boiling water 
to which the soak juice may be added, and 
steam until the skin is sufficiently tender for 
the use desired. 

Don’t imagine that you can ignore any of 
these rules and get the same results. The 
recipes which follow have all been tried and 







Good ‘Dried Apricots 


By EvELYN FRANKISH STROH and in the 


proved delicious, 

and will be found 

both practical 

; and economical. 
] The first is for 
dried-apricot jam, 
which will prove 

an especial boon to 
many a housekeeper 
whose jam cupboard 
lacks variety or is emp- 
tied before the next fruit- 
ing season begins. Wash one 
pound of dried 
apricots and 
cover them with 
a quart and a 
half of luke- 
warm water. 
Soak overnight 


morning place 

on stove and let 
them come slowly to simmering heat, covering 
at first, but removing cover after they have 
cooked about half an hour. Watch your fire, 
keeping it very low. The fruit should cook 
from two to three hours. The poorer the 
quality of the fruit the longer the cooking 
process, because the best grades are the deep, 
clear orange-colored fruit which has been 
evenly ripened before drying, and these fill 
out and grow tender much more readily than 
the greener, harder grades. 


The Kiddies Will Like Apricot Fam 


HEN the skins are tender mash thor- 

oughly with a wire potato masher—or 
put through a colander if you desire a per- 
fectly smooth jam—then beat until it is 
smooth and even, like apple sauce. Measure 
this pulp and to it add an equal quantity of 
white sugar. Place over hotter fire, stirring 
frequently to prevent sticking. When it has 
boiled about fifteen minutes turn down the 
fire or remove to cooler part of stove and let 
stand in the pan another ten minutes, then 
stir up well and pour into sterilized glasses. 
This amount should produce from eight to 
nine full half-pint glasses of delicious jam. 

For deep-dish apricot pie soak one cupful 
of dried apricots in three cupfuls of water 
overnight, and simmer in the morning for 
about an hour, then cool slowly. Place in a 
low baking pan and add one cupful of sugar 
and more or less of the liquid according to 
the juiciness desired. Make a good short- 
bread crust—one cupful of flour, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt and three tablespoonfuls of 
shortening make a good formula, with water 
enough to make a soft dough which may be 
rolled or patted into shape. Cover pie and 
bake in moderate oven about three-quarters 
of an hour. 

Dried apricots make delicious Brown Betty. 
For this the fruit should be steamed after 
soaking. Blend rolled dry bread crumbs 
with sugar, brown or white as preferred, 
using one cupful of sugar to two cupfuls of 
crumbs and a tablespoonful of melted butter 
added to each cupful of crumbs, the whole to 
be thoroughly blended before adding the 
fruit. The proportion of fruit and crumbs 


may be varied, but one cupful of steamed . 


fruit to each cupful of seasoned crumbs 
makes a very delicious combination, and the 
fruit and crumbs should be arranged in alter- 
nate layers, topping with crumbs. Bake in 
a slow oven—350°F.—about forty minutes 
covered, then uncover and brown. 

Crystallized dried apricots are delicious. 
Wash and soak theapricots overnight. Steam 
them the following morning until the skins 
are tender, but not quite so fragile as for other 
cooking processes. Have prepared a thick 
candy sirup—about four cupfuls of sugar to 
one and a half cupfuls of the juice from the 
soaked apricots. Boil until it is clear and 
smooth, and add as much fruit as can be 
stirred in without crowding. Dip out piece 
by piece as the fruit grows clear and rich- 
looking, dripping off most of the sirup, and 
placing on a lightly oiled platter. Let this 
stand in a warm dry place for several days 
until it is sufficiently dry to roll in powdered 
sugar or to pack as it is in glass jars. 
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Brush downward over the upper 
teeth and gums. This massages 
the gums and sweeps away food 
debris and germs. For the lower 
teeth and gums, brush upward. 
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Teeth-to eat with — 
or to be eaten? 


Tartar germs live on the enamel of your teeth. They fasten tightly to the 
tiny crevices in enamel, then build shelters of a hard substance called 
tartar. Next they begin to eat, and their food is tooth enamel. When 
tartar has eaten through the enamel of a tooth, that tooth soon decays. 
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OU can’t keep germs from getting 

into your mouth, but you can keep 
tartar from forming. The Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Tooth Brush, because of its special 
construction, sweeps tartar-forming 
germs off all parts of your teeth. The 
bristles of the Pro-phy-lac-tic are set 
in a curve that enables them to reach 
and clean every one of your teeth. 
The wide-spaced, saw-tooth-pointed 
bristle tufts reach between the crevices 
of your teeth and drive out germs 
before they form destructive tartar. 


The large end tuft 


To make it easier for you to keep 
tartar from forming upon your teeth, 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush has 
a large end tuft, like a separate brush, 
that reaches and cleans the backs of 
teeth, and especially the backs of the 
back teeth. 

Back teeth, molars, are important. 
When molars are decayed, food may 
be improperly chewed. That causes 
indigestion and even more serious 
trouble. When molars are. lost, 





gum line. 


The large end tuft reaches and 
cleans the backs of back teeth. 
The serrated bristles clean crev- 
ices between the teeth at t 

same time that the large end 
tuft cleans molars clear to the 





Tartar endangers enamel 


through decay, the whole shape and 
contour of the face may be changed. 
Yet, though molars are highly impor- 
tant, their out-of-the-way position 
keeps them from being cleansed by 
the natural action of the lips and 
tongue. This hard-to-get-at position 
makes it important that your tooth 
brush be constructed so that you can 
give molars the cleansing they need. 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
does clean the back teeth, and does 
it easily. 

Use your Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush often, three or four times a day, 
as shown in the photo- 


Tooth Never Decays. Keep your teeth 
well brushed. 


Sold Everywhere 


Sold by all dealers in the United 
States, Canada and all over the world 
in the sanitary yellow box. Three sizes 
(50c, 35c, and 25c respectively)— 
adult’s, small, and baby’s are made in 
three different textures of bristles— 
hard, medium, and soft. Send for 
“Tooth Truths,” our interesting book- 
let on the care of teeth. Florence 
Manufacturing Company, Florence, 


Massachusetts, U.S. A. 





graphs above. 

Brush well. Scrub— 
and always brush the 
gums thoroughly as well 
as the teeth. Be sure 
that the facsimile name 
Prophylatc is on the handle 
of your tooth brush, for 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic does 
get your teeth clean. And 
remember, A Clean 














of teeth. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic is curv- 
ed to fit. It reaches all teeth 
and the crevices between 
them. The large end tuft, 
like a separate brush, cleans 
the bac 


Dainty tempeing palatable foods of today 
are soft. T do not exercise the gums 
nor crunch away the tartar. The Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Tooth Brush removes the tartar 
that modern foods do not. 





MARKED With 

REG IN US PF, SYMBOLS yoUuR pao, 

: > PAT. OF F. DRigs YOUR BRUSH i; 
QUICKLY AND ayia 








© 1924, F. M. Co. 





ALWAYS SOLD IN THE YELLOW BOX “ . “ “ “ 





‘*‘A CLEAN TOOTH NEVER DECAYS’’ 
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Exouisire MORSELS 
of Vanilla Chocolate, 


wrapped 


foil. 


in pure tin 


Delicious as 


sun-ripened fruit. A 
delightful food-con- 
fection for the entire 
family. Tempting to 
the last piece. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send» 
$1.00 for a pound box. 
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Gleaned from actual 
practice in our own 
Testing Kitchen. 
May it offer sugges- 
tions for equipping 
other kitchens! 





All tools and small 
devices which are 
needed for the kitchen 
should be selected 
with thought as to 
their practical value, 


Practical Tools and Devices for Your Kitchen 


ITH the larger kitchen 
equipment all selected 
and in place, as described in 

"| preceding issues, our next 
¢] consideration is the selection 
of the things to work with; in 
’&| other words, the necessary 
cooking utensils, tools and 
small devices. It is wise to make a list of these 
before going to the shop to purchase them, for 
the temptation is always to buy attractive 
and seldom-used novelties and to forget some 
of the most necessary articles. 

To simplify your selection, I have divided 
these tools and utensils into five groups: the 
mixing group, the tool group, the miscellane- 
ous group, the oven group and the top-stove 
cooking group. The last two groups comprise 
utensils only; these I will tell you about next 
month. In this issue you will find listed those 
articles which I have found indispensable in 
the Testing Kitchen of THE Laprrs’ HoME 
JourNAL and which I believe are really es- 
sential in any kitchen where the art of cookery 
is to be practiced in earnest. 

For the mixing group, refer to the left-hand 
illustration at the bottom of the page, where 
the following articles are shown: 





‘aaah neal teed — tine with an attached sifter, because best results articles which do not seem to group them- t 
nest 0 or OW1S Maller egg Deate $ : H 2 * r ‘ 4 
+ temensinn onie 3 Weeden aeeene are always obtained if leavening, salt and selves readily anywhere else: 1 
Set of measuring spoons 1 Slotted spoon spices are sifted at least once with the flour. Chopping tray Ciliades 

Flour sifter 2 Tablespoons In this way these ingredients become evenly Chopping knife Rolling-pin 


3 Teaspoons 


Quart measure 
1 Small spatula 


Large egg beater 


The nest of bowls illustrated consists of 
four. If the family is large it would be wise 
to add another bowl, even larger. The bowls 
may be of earthenware in yellows with white 
or brown stripes or in gray with blue stripes, 
as shown, or in white. Or they may be of 


‘glass, either plain or opalescent, or of enamel 


or granite., Whatever your selection be sure 
that the bowls are almost conical in shape. 

The selection of sturdy egg beaters is most 
important. I find that the two sizes illus- 
trated serve every purpose. The smaller size 
is the one most frequently used, but the 
larger one is indispensable for beating waffle 
and pancake batters, egg whites and cream. 
These beaters are of the Dover type, with a 
center drive. ~ 

The wooden spoons are favorites with me 
because their rounding handles are easy on 
the hand, and they never discolor the mixture 


By MaBeEL JEweTr Crossy 


in any way. When used for stirring or mixing 
on the stove they are especially serviceable, 
for the handles do not become heated. Note 
three sizes in the wooden spoons, each having 
its own sphere of usefulness. The slotted 
spoon may be wooden or metal—a wooden 
one is shown. This facilitates the creaming of 
butter with sugar for batter mixing and is the 
best spoon to use when beating batters. 

The tablespoons and teaspoons may be 
purchased in aluminum or nickel. They are 
used mainly in dipping out ingredients from 
jar or bucket in readiness for measuring. The 
set of measuring spoons spells accuracy in 
standardizing and following all recipes. Use 
the small spatula for leveling spoonfuls and 
cupfuls when measuring. 

Two standard measuring cups are ample if 
you keep their uses distinct. Select one with 
a lip and rim for measuring liquids and fats, 
and the other without, for measuring dry 
materials. Both should be divided into 
quarters and thirds. The quart measure is 
often a convenience when recipes call for 
larger quantities, and the flour sifter is 
needed even though you have a flour bin 


distributed throughout. 

Chief among the tools needed in the kitchen 
is a set of good knives. At the top of the page 
you will note a selection which has proved a 
fine one. The largest knife, slightly to the left 
oi the center, is a long thin-bladed one for 
slicing. The next one has a strong, sturdy 
blade and is a good all-around utility knife. 
The case knife with the slightly curved blade 
is a handy size, and one finds for it a hundred 
and one uses. The grapefruit knife, which 
frees the fruit from the rim, is a necessity if 
one has proper regard for the wearing apparel 
of the household. Two vegetable knives are 
none too many. The large spatula, to scrape 
from the mixing bowl the last bit of batter, 
and the broad spatula to pick up biscuits and 
cookies from the pastry table, and for turning 
pancakes, etc., are of priceless value. It will 
save the housewife much time and energy if 
this kitchen cutlery is selected in stainless 
steel as far as is possible. 


in addition to the knives just described, 
the following tools and small devices are 
well worth a place in every kitchen: 


Corkscrew 
Lemon squeezer with 
cup for juice 


1 Large steel fork 1 

1 Small steel fork 1 

1 Can opener 

1 Potato scoop 1 Large grater 

1 Pastry wheel 1 Small grater 

1 Soup ladle 1 Preserving funnel 

1 Skimmer 1 Round funnel 

1 Whip 1 Small funnel 

1 Cooking spoon 1 Doughnut cutter 

1 Knife steel 1 Set round cutters 

1 Apple corer 1 Set fancy cooky cut- 

1 Larding needle ‘ ters 

1 Bottle opener Several vegetable cut- 

1 Pair shears ters 

1 Potato masher Egg slicer 

1 Mincer for parsley, Pastry bag and tubes 
and so on, in glass Frosting syringe and 
container tubes 


— 


If any of these tools are unfamiliar to you, 
a careful study of the illustration above will 
point them out. Each has its own particular 
use. In selecting them I have tried not to 
include any which could be dispensed with, 
for, to my mind, there is nothing more hope- 
less than a kitchen cluttered with tools 
which are never or seldom used. 

The miscellaneous group pictured to the 
right below includes those very necessary 


2 Cake rests 

Canvas ice bag 
Wooden mallet 

Wire kettle bottom 
Nutcracker 

1 or 2 Milk-bottle caps 
1 Coarse strainer 

1 Fine strainer 

Teapot 


Ice pick 

2 Refrigerator dishes 

Salt, pepper and flour 
dredgers for stove 


use 
Jelly mold 
Covered ice-cream or 
jelly mold 
1 Household scales 
1 Two-quart pitcher 

The scales are a real convenience in pre- 
serving season and are also of value in 
checking up market purchases. 

Perhaps your kitchen cabinet is not pro 
vided with a bread board. In that case, add 
one to this list. Individual fancy jelly molds 
may also be included, if wished. 

If the JouRNAL kitchen were not equipped 
with several electrical appliances, about 
which we have spoken in a previous issue, a 
few other items would have to be added to 
the list of necessities, such as a food chopper, 
ice-cream freezer, coffee grinder, coffee per- 
colator and toaster. 




















Much of your success as a mixer of batters and doughs depends upon having Fully merited is the purchase of each of these useful articles, for they have been 


H. O. Wrsur & Sons, Inc., Phila., Pa. 
Makers of Wilbur’s Cocoa 


* TRADE MARK REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 














found indispensable in The Ladies’ Home Fournal’s Testing Kitchen. 


— 


: the proper equipment of tools and utensils for measuring and mixing. 
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Sun-Maip Ratsin-appL_e Pre—%4 cup water, 4% cup sugar, ¢ apples, 
1 cup Sun-Maid Raisins, 4% cup walnut meats, grated rind 1 lemon, 
1 tablespoon lemon juice, 1 teaspoon butter. Cut apples in eighths and 
cook with water and sugar until transparent; then drain. Add raisins, 
walnuts, lemon and butter. Bake with strips of pastry across the top 














Hom a rare recipe, 
a new pie — inimi 


NTIL now, only certain hotels and res- 
taurants, famous for their cuisines, have 
served it. Among home cooks, none but a 
fortunate few have known the recipe. 
But now any woman can make it according 
to directions given above. 
Any woman can now delight her family 
with a wonderful, wholly mew goodness— 
never before tasted in a pie. 


Magic from the sunny vineyards 


In this new pie—so full yet delicate in flavor, 
so rich without a hint of heaviness—one 
meets again that rare, transforming goodness 
of Sun-Maid Raisins. 

Here is the stored-up sunshine and the full, 
fine flavor of the choicest table grapes— 

Grapes changed by the warm and mellow 
California sunshine into Sun-Maid Raisins— 
large and plump and flavory. 


So easy, this way, to make foods tempting 


Here, indeed, is magic from the sunny vine- 
yards—magic fruitiness and flavor that makes 


desserts more tempting, that gives so many 
of the old, familiar foods mew goodness. 


To the foods of every day—like good wheat 
bread, oatmeal and other cereals, rice and 
bread puddings—you can give a new appeal 


- : ~ 
f Wit einer 4) 
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ELICIOUS rolls 
are made with 
Sun-Maid Raisins, by 
bakers everywhere. 
And Wednesday 
brings a special baking 








to your family’s appetite, and the variety 
they crave—simply by adding raisins! 





Seeded — Seedless — Clusters 










table! 


4 










'AISINS are dried in the 

sun in beautiful clusters, 

just as they come from the vine. 

For your convenience they are 

then stripped from the stems 

and packed, seeded or seedless, 
in cartons, ready for use 


Use lots of raisins—you can do it inexpen- 
sively, for they are cheap this year. Use them, 
not only for their goodness, but for their 
healthfulness and nourishment. Sun-Maids 
are rich in elements the body needs. They 
help make laxatives unnecessary. 


Send for free recipe book 


Don’t fail to try the recipe, given above, for 
Sun-Maid Raisin-apple Pie! And for the 
easiest and surest way of preparing many 
other tempting dishes, new and old, send for 
the free book, ‘‘Recipes with Raisins.” 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail. 


* * * 


Norte: Sun-Maid Raisins are grown by some 
16,000 individual growers with vineyards 
averaging only 20 acres each. Twelve years 
of effort in producing only the best, most 
perfect raisins under the Sun-Maid name 
has resulted in their supplying 85 per cent 
of all the raisins now used in this country. 





Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Association 
Dept. A-103, Fresno, Calif. 


Please send me a copy of your free book, 
“Recipes with Raisins.” 


¥ 


N MAID 
COLESS 
\ISINS 


Name 





Street. 





City. State 
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What a wife Sally is! 


No wonder they call a fellow’s wife his 
“better half”! Just look at the way Sally had 
helped him all the way along. Somehow, 
through her, just the people he needed to know, 
he always did know. Just the impression he 
wanted his home to make, it always did make— 
because of Sally. And now, with the members 
of his firm and their wives invited for dinner 
to-night, the table is perfectly appointed, even 
to the last salad fork and orange spoon. Sally : | 
again ! 


















ANNIVERSARY | 
Ice Cream Fork 
and Orange Spoon | 
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Does silver help your home 
to make the right impression? 


AY after day people come to your home—old friends and new. 

Do what you may, they appraise you through your home. Its 
appointments are an index to your character, its equipment to your 
standing in the community. 




















Ska a ees eee 





Si $a OOS BIMBO tom 


No doubt you realize this, and have made the home a fit place in 
which to live and entertain. 


But perhaps not! Even now you may be planning a luncheon or 
dinner handicapped by the very essentials of silver —all because you 
fear the trouble and expense of purchasing these necessary pieces. 


But you need not fear them! In 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate 
| you can provide easily all the different things you desire—salad forks, 
bouillon spoons, ice cream forks and serving pieces. Each is sur- 
prisingly reasonable in price. Thus you may accumulate, a little at 
a time, a silver service that will give you lasting joy. When you 
need more pieces in the chosen pattern, it will still be easy for you to 
obtain them. Leading dealers everywhere carry “1847 Rogers Bros.” 








May we send you a copy of our booklet Q-28, “Etiquette, Enter- 
taining and Good Sense,” with authoritative table settings made in the 
Good Housekeeping Studio of Furnishings and Decorations? You will 
find it full of suggestions for successful entertaining. Write for it to-day. 


&® INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
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%|HE people of France eat few 
Ai] puddings. You may lunch 
$3; and dine at a well-served 
4] French table for weeks with- 
out ever tasting anything of 
PHG| the kind. But there is al- 
Ve | ways fruit, either fresh or 
fe meme} cooked, and nearly always 
one of the national milk dishes to go with it— 
acream, a cream cheese, or one of those odd 
and delicious preparations of cooked milk 
that are seldom found outside of France. Let 
me give you a few simple recipes. 








Fromage Glacé 


1'6 Pints of Milk 
!, Pint of Cream 


Peels of 2 Lemons 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Sugar 


UT the peel from the lemons in very thin 

strips and put all the ingredients to- 
gether in a pan. Let boil, stirring the mix- 
ture with a silver spoon, until it begins to 
thicken slightly—five to ten minutes, Then 
remove the lemon peels, pour the cream into 
a silver dish preferably, and allow it to re- 
main till it gets cold. Then dip an ice-cream 
mold into cold water, pour in the cheese mix- 
ture, cover tightly, and pack in ice and salt, 
using two parts of ice to one of salt. Let set 
for about three hours, dip the mold quickly 
into hot water, turn out the frozen cheese 
nto a glass dish and serve. 


Lait (uit 

pet together in a pan one and one-half 

cupfuls of milk and half a cupful of 
cream. Boil the mixture until the pan con- 
iains only one cupful of liquid. Then stir in 
one tablespoonful of sugar and one-eighth 
‘caspoonful of salt. Pour all into a glass 
pitcher and let it get cold before serving. It 

much the best, however, used just as soon 
as chilled. This is a very old-fashioned dish, 
the forerunner of custards, no doubt. But no 
‘ustard has ever had the delicacy of flavor of 
‘his cooked milk, which is, to my mind, the 
hest of all accompaniments for stewed fruit. 


Fromage de Bordeaux 


AKE two fresh cream cheeses and mash 

them well with a wooden spoon and put 
them in a large dish. Pour one pint of very 
cold water from a height onto the cheeses, 
Stirring all the time. Let the dish stand until 
the cheese rises to the top of the water as 
cream rises on milk. Skim it off carefully, 











The secret in 
making fro- 
mage de Bor- 
deaux into a 
wonderful sub- 
' stitute for 
whipped cream 
lies in pouring 
very cold water 
onto the cheese 
from a height. 


Cfrench Ways With Milk and Cheese 


Tested and Proved Practical in The Ladies’ Home ‘fournal Kitchen 


By Marie JACQUES 


drain it first on a plate, and then transfer— 
with precautions against taking any of the 
water—to the glass dish in which it is to be 
served. Sprinkle with three tablespoonfuls 
of powdered sugar just before sending to the 
table. This is a local dish which you never 
get anywhere except in the neighborhood of 
Bordeaux. To my uninstructed taste it is 
exactly like fresh, thick, whipped cream, 
nicely sugared, without the least taste of 
cheese in it. But those who know tell me 
that the treatment it has gone through has 
robbed it of the fatty, clinging taste which is 
so often disliked in real cream; it is nicer. 


Lait Epais 


‘ie a small fresh cream cheese and rub 
it into a smooth paste with a wooden 
spoon. Into this rub either one-quarter of a 
teaspoonful of salt or one tablespoonful of 
sugar. Add alternate spoonfuls of sweet 
cream and new milk till the mixture is the 
consistency of ordinary cream—about one- 
quarter cupful of each will be needed. When 
lait épais is sugared it makes an excellent 
substitute for sweet cream, to be eaten with 
tarts or fruit. When it is salted it is a deli- 
cious dressing for salads composed of simple 
salad greens. 


Fromage a la Duchesse 


4 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Cupful of Thick Fresh 
pricot Jam Cream 
4 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Cupful of Milk 
Orange 3 Teaspoonfuls of Liquid 
Marmalade Rennet 
IX together the jam and the marmalade 
and pass them through a wire sieve. 
Add the cream and the milk and stir well to- 
gether. Warm the mixture to blood heat 
beside the fire. When it is at the right tem- 
perature stir in the rennet and gently re- 
move to a cool place where the mixture may 
set quickly. This is delicious as a spread for 
bread, biscuits or crackers. The sweet jam, 
mingled with the very slight acid of the 
turned cream, produces a novel flavor. The 
children will like it for supper. 

Remember. that all these cheeses and 
creams are the better for being eaten as soon 
as they are made. If they must be kept over- 
night put them in a cool place—but not on 
ice if it can be avoided. Liquid rennet may 
be purchased in two-ounce bottles in any 
good grocery store, or the rennet tablets may 
be used if preferred. In the latter case use 
proportions as directed on the package. 





For the play of boy- 
hood, or the work 
of manhood, good 
food is most essen- 
tial. A daily dish 


Bais of Hornby’s Oats 

bo J ene a step iy 

st” SS wards steady 

= ; health through all 
Se Se the years. 


laky oatmeal ~ 
as you should eat it 


ORNBY'’S Oats (H-O) are the only 
oats that make firm, flaky oatmeal— 


never pasty or sticky. 


H-O’s flakiness comes from our exclusive 
pan-toasting and steam-cooking process. 
Pan-toasting melts into each oat-grain 
all the essential fats of the whole oat, 
making H-O oats more delicious and 
more appetizing, while steam-cooking 
makes the oats digestible. 


H-O has all the health value of the 
whole oat—fats and starches for warmth 
and vigor, proteins for building muscle, 
mineral salts rich in iron for sound teeth 


and good red blood. 


It needs only 10 minutes to cook HO— 
the most appetizing, flaky oatmeal you 
have ever eaten. 


"| want some more”— OLIVER TWIST 





REG. U. S.PAT. OFF. 


Lan Toasted Steam Cooked 
fr FLAVOR OA fr HEALTH 


THE H-O CEREAL COMPANY, Inc., BUFFALO, N. Y. 































Ball-Bearing--needs no oiling 
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EASIER. Cleaning/ 


Lighter work—better done! 


ith a PREMIER DUPLEX. 
Easier cleaning—and more 


thorough cleaning. 


With 


powerful suction to get the 


deepest embedded 


irt. 


With a motor-driven brush 
to pick up the clinging 


threads. 


Lighter weight. 


And ball-bearing efficiency 
that will keep its smooth 
quiet hum, without oiling— 
that will make it serve for 
years. These are the qual- 
ities that are building the 
swift-growing fame of the 


semis 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 














CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Name . 





Street Address 


he 2 See 








State 





_—— * . sae 
—Telephone No. 


a ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO. 
DEPT. 103 
Distributed in Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company 
Ltd., and the Canadian General Electric Company Ltd 
Please send me free color-booklet describing the PREMIER DUPLEX. 
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By FLORENCE 


=/EW ENGLAND thrift is so 
aj bE} much a part of my make-up 
ai that it really disturbed me 
4) to see Bridget calmly throw 
Mi PA] out, each morning, what- 

ui ever cereal was left in the 
pot. I felt sure that this 

anette] Waste was unnecessary, and 
began thinking up ways in which to use half 
a cupful or more of cereal. Soon I discovered 
that left-over cereal may be added, with great 
improvement, to any variety of muffin or 
griddle cake, to any kindof cereal used the next 
day, to many puddings and to a mixing of 
bread. It also makes an excellent thickening 
for soup, or the foundation of a delicious 
soufflé. Now a small strainer is kept over 
the sink, and after breakfast has been served 
Bridget fills the cereal container with clean, 
cold water. Before washing it a palette 
knife is run around the sides, the bottom 
scraped and all poured through the strainer, 
thus salvaging at least half a cupful of 
cereal. 

I was so pleased with my discoveries that 
I began figuring on other ways to use cereal, 
and found many delicious main dishes for 
luncheon or supper. Here they are—Cereal 
Secrets—composed of left-overs, or of cereal 
cooked with a particular dish in mind. They 
are especially good cool-weather dishes, as 
cereals are nutritious and heating. 











Lovu’s Hominy Murrins. Mix together one 
cupful of cold hominy grits or other cereal, one 
cupful of milk, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls of butter or other short- 
ening, one teaspoonful of salt; heat until 
scalded and beat until smooth. Let cool, 
add half a compressed yeast cake softened in 
half a cupful of warm water, and three and 
one-quarter cupfuls of flour. Beat smooth, 
let rise over night, in the morning cut down, 
put into gem pans, let rise until light, and 
bake. If the cold cereal is forced through a 
potato ricer the mixture will require less 
beating to make it smooth. 


Hominy or Rice DopGER. Cook one cup- 
ful of cold cooked hominy grits or rice in the 
double boiler with half a cupful of milk; beat 
until soft and well blended. Remove, add 
one tablespoonful of sugar, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, one well-beaten egg, and 
flour to make like cake batter—about one 
cupful. Spread in a well-buttered tin in a 
layer one-third of an inch thick, and bake in 
a hot oven until brown. Split and eat hot 
with butter or sirup. 


RicE OMELET. Rice added to an omelet 
adds to its nutriment, and makes eggs, when 
expensive, “‘go further.” Beat the yolks and 
whites of three eggs separately; to the yolks 
add one teaspoonful of flour, one-quarter 
cupful of milk, one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
two shakes of pepper and, if on hand, one 
tablespoonful each of minced parsley and 
any savory, as minced sausage or ham, and 
one-half cupful of cooked rice. Beat well, 
fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites, pour into 
a hot frying pan in which two tablespoonfuls 
of butter have been melted, let brown lightly 
on the bottom, then put in a moderate oven 
a moment to set, fold over, slip onto a hot 
platter, garnish, and serve. Surround or 


serve with a hot tomato or Spanish sauce if 
wished. 


(ereal Savories for Luncheon or Supper 





TaFtT EATon 


SAVORY CEREAL. Cut cooked and cooled 
hominy grits or farina into inch cubes, and 
put a layer in a shallow buttered glass baking 
dish. Sprinkle with bits of finely minced 
ham or sausage, add dots of butter or savory 
fat, and a layer of well-seasoned tomato or 
cream sauce, sprinkle with crumbs, add more 
dots of butter, and brown in a quick oven. 
As this dish utilizes left-overs largely, definite 
quantities are not given. 


Country Cius Gnoccuti. Add one-half 
cupful of yellow corn meal, stirring con- 
stantly, to two cupfuls of chicken stock and 
one-half cupful of milk, boiling hot, in the 
double boiler; let boil up directly on the 
stove until thick, then cook in the outside 
container at least an hour; stir occasionally. 
Season while cooking with one teaspoonful 
of salt, a little grated onion and a dash of 
cayenne pepper. When done it should be 
somewhat thicker than breakfast cereal; add 
a well-beaten egg, stirring rapidly, just after 
taking up. Cool in an inch layer in a but- 
tered pan. When cold cut in small rounds or 
squares, place in a buttered baking dish, 
cover with about one and one-half cupfuls of 
rich white sauce, grate cheese over the top, or 
substitute crumbs and butter, and brown 
richly in a quick oven. Any sort of stock 
may be used; I have used lightly salted corn- 
beef broth. Bouillon cubes are excellent. 


Mock SouseE. Boil one pound of lean 
fresh pork in salted water until very tender. 
When cool, pull off the meat, and cut in 
small bits; strain the broth, cool, and re- 
move fat. Reheat one quart of it in the 
double boiler, and while boiling stir in three- 
quarters cupful of cornmeal. Let it boil up 
on the stove until thickened, and then cook 
over hot water at least an hour, stirring oc- 
casionally. Then add the meat, two tea 
spoonfuls of salt, one-quarter teaspoonful 
each of pepper, celery salt and powdered 
sage. Cool in greased baking-powder cans, 
and when wished slice, dip in seasoned flour 
and brown richly in the frying pan. If for 
luricheon, accompany with apple sauce or 
cabbage salad. 


Monastery Pre. To one cupful of soft 
bread crumbs add one pint of hot whole milk 
and one tablespoonful of butter. Let stand 
one hour in the inside of the double boiler, 
stirring occasionally; draw to front of sto 
and add three-quarters cupful of finely cu‘ 
cheese; beat until melted and smooth, add 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-quarter tea 
spoonful of paprika, a dash of cayenne pepper, 
two tablespoonfuls of minced sweet pepper, 
one tablespoonful of grated onion, and three 
well-beaten eggs. Turn into a_ buttered 
baking dish, set in a pan of water and bake 
at 350° F. until browned and set. Serve ho! 
as a main dish with rich tomato sauce. 


CEREAL SourFLé. To one cupful of rathe: 
thick white sauce add half a cupful of any 
left-over cereal. Beat well, add the beaten 
yolks of two eggs, one-half teaspoonful oi 
salt, a dash of cayenne pepper and one-hali 
cupful or more of any preferred savory sea 
soning, as minced ham, cheese, mushrooms 
or sweet pepper. Let cool, add the stiffly 
beaten whites of the eggs, folding them in 
lightly, and bake about twenty minutes in a 
moderate oven. 
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a Pretty things for 

ut- r 

;or Nufashond Bias h 

F Rotten yourself and your home 

oi Sean, or by the 

ce | Gil Ree” Few women realize how easy it is to make pretty , 

ck things — how little it need cost. i 

rm- a 
Take, for instance, the little frocks, aprons, curtains, 

— etc., shown in the small sketches on this page: inex- 


pensive gingham, cretonne and other wash fabrics, 
trimmed with colorful Bias Bands—most economical of 
trimmings —the trimming that saves time because it 
may be used at the same time as binding and edging. 
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Nufashond Bias Bands are carefully made. Cut on a true bias — 
won’t stretch or twist out of shape. Accurately folded and 
pressed. Any color you want — and every color fast if washed 
in lukewarm water with pure soap. You take no chance when 
you see the name Nufashond on the package or reel. 










Write for free booklet ““The Use of Bias Bands’’; also folder showing how 
simple stitches add distinctive decorative touches to colorful Bias Bands. 


Dept. L3 Nufashond, Reading, Pa. 





Look for this sign on the dealer’s door or window. If he 
handles the best in little things you can depend upon the 
quality of all his merchandise. 











n . > ‘ 
a Nufashond Middy Lac- Nufashond Shoe Lacers Nufashond Nufashond Sou- Nufashond Shoulder Nufashond Elas- Nufashond Tatrim Nufashond Edgetrim —a Nufashond Nufashond 
pe Braid—a smart with fabric tip, self-color. Rick Rack— tache Braid—firm, Strapping for dainty lin- tics—with the live- fortrimming.Scarce- dainty finish, for your own Corset Lacers— Lingerie Braid— 
raid and a lacer with the Won't rust, tear the hose, the braid with silky. For knot- gerie. So easily attached ly stretch—all the ly distinguishable and the children’s summer Fabrictipwillnot washes beautifully. 





fabric, self-color tip. nor come off, saucy points. work and braiding. — washes beautifully. widths you want. from fine tatting. frocks and aprons. rust. Self-color, Bodkin attached. 
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Nine million germs on 
one cleaning cloth! 


A BRAND new cloth, 20 inches square, 
was used for one week in the usual 
cleaning work around a house—wash- 
ing woodwork, cleaning closets and wash 
basins, wiping rugs, etc. 


At the end of the week, the cloth was 
washed thoroughly with soap and water, 
wrung as dry as possible, and after- 
wards rinsed twice in clear water. Then 
it was given to a leading New York 
bacteriological laboratory for microscopic 
examination. The laboratory report 
showed “a bacterial count of 9 x 106— 
that is 9,000,000 germs or bacteria were 

present on the cloth.” 


































Most houses are germ-free only in spots 


Make sure of germ-free cleanliness 
in every part of your home 


HERE are, of course, certain places around your’ brush or broom into this solution. Then you will be 
home where germs are apt to breed and multiply keeping your home not only clean but safe and healthful 
most rapidly. The toilet bowl, the drain pipes, the gar- _ throughout. 
bage pail—these are the worst danger spots. 

















“Lysol” Disinfectant is completely soluble in water. It 
\ These spots, you know, must be disinfected frequently forms a clear, transparent solution, with no undissolved 
if the health of your family is to be safeguarded. But if globules. Every drop is 100 per cent effective in destroy- 
you stop there, you have only half-closed the door against ing harmful germ life. And because of its soapy nature, 
the inroads of disease germs in your home. it helps to clean as it disinfects. It is economical to use. 
If the cloths, brooms or brushes used for general Two teaspoonfuls in one quart of water make a thor- 
cleaning in your home were examined under the micro- Oughly effective germ-killing solution. 
scope, you would see innumerable germs. In normal 
health the system can resist the attacks of these germs, 
but when the vitality becomes lowered, illness quickly 








“Lysol” is the disinfectant used by hospitals—endorsed 
by physicians—sold by all- drug stores. Insist upon ob- 
taining genuine “Lysol” Disinfectant. It is put up only 


results. in brown glass bottles containing 3, 7 and 16 ounces. 

Use “Lysol” in all your cleaning water Each bottle is packed in a yellow carton. The 3-ounce 
Soap and water can remove visible dirt but not invis- bottle also comes in a special non-breakable package for 
ible germs. Yet there is a sure, easy way to have germ- travelers. Complete directions with every bottle. 


free cleanliness in every part of your home. Write for booklet which gives complete information 


Simply put a little ““Lysol”’ Disinfectant into the water and directions for household and many other uses of 
every time and everywhere you clean. Dip your cloth or “Lysol” Disinfectant. 
Manufactured only by LYSOL, INC., 635 Greenwicu Sr., New York Crry 


Sole Distributors: LEHN & FINK, INC., NEW YORK 
Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul Street, Toronto 





Disinfectant 


Reg. U.S. Pat Off. 
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Before the Juniors Go to School 


(Continued from Page 106) 


and have developed a certain intolerance for 
much of these. Others have had too much 
butter, cream, eggs, or milk which is too rich 
in fat, and have, as a result, a certain degree 
of indigestion of fat. If your children’s ap- 
petites fall off or if they have distended 
abdomens, perhaps accompanied by pain, or 
if their tongues frequently are too coated, it 
may well be that the diet we have outlined 
is too rich in starch, sugar or fat, and the 
family physician certainly should be con- 
sulted. 

Now it may sound as though the children’s 
needs are going to prove extremely bother- 
some and that the menus will be a 
great deal of trouble, but this is 
not at all the case. With very 
little extra trouble one may 
serve exactly the sort of 
meals required right at 
the family table, and, 
for the most part, from 
the dishes prepared for 
the rest of the house- 
hold. The hot cereal 
for breakfast will doubt- 
less find favor with the 
other members of the 
family, but should it not, 
a ready-to-serve variety 
may be supplied for them very 
easily and quickly. The whole- 
wheat or oatmeal bread advised for 
little folks is very wholesome for grown-ups 
also, and as it is not obligatory to have it 
every day, no one need tire of it. If father 
wants a chop, or an egg with his rasher of 
bacon, he may have it without upsetting the 
schedule, as the youngsters readily may eat a 
second slice of bread and butter or a larger 
helping of cereal which, with milk and pos- 
sibly fruit, will be all that most children ac- 
tually require for the morning meal, though 
they may have a piece of crisp bacon now 
and then. 

Luncheon is usually the children’s main 
meal and if the mother is wise she will make 
it dinner for them, at Jeast for the younger 
ones. If she prepares the meals herself, she 
will find it an easy matter to broil the bit of 
steak or chop or fish and to cook the simple 
vegetables the children should eat at this 
time, and the dessert which is prepared for 
the little folks may be served to the older 
persons as well. A glass of milk or a cup of 
weak cocoa, with a little fresh or cooked 
fruit of the proper kind, will complete a 
wholesome, nourishing and tempting dinner 
for the children. Their supper may consist 
of a ready-to-serve cereal, toast with milk, 
or a portion of some of the vegetables pre- 
pared for the family dinner. If rice or mac- 
aroni baked with a small quantity of cheese 
is to form a dish on the evening’s menu, the 
youngsters may have a helping of either as 
their main dish. Cream soups, broths, a soft- 
cooked egg, if they have not eaten the weekly 
quota, cooked or raw fruit, bread and butter, 
. plain cooky or piece of cake, may be given 
to finish up a supper which will send them 
to long and sweet repose. 


‘Discourage Between-Meal Eating 


4, ATING between meals is not to be en- 
couraged, of course, for normally healthy 
children; but if yours are very vigorous and 
play with all their might, or if they have a 
-mall appetite, no harm will be done if a few 
‘rapes or a Graham cracker or something of 
the sort are provided in the middle of the 
afternoon; but they should never be per- 
mitted to eat heartily at this time. Do not 
coax their appetites with bread and jelly or 
irup or cake. Let them form the habit of 
cating only at mealtime, and you will be re- 
warded shortly by a marked improvement in 
their general health and dispositions. 

Now what will guide us all this time as to 
whether we are succeeding in our efforts to 
have the children develop properly? Apart 
lrom any obvious evidences of nervous dis- 
turbance or of disturbances of their digestion 
or their systems in general, the most valuable 
guide in measuring development is that de- 
termined by the state of nutrition! Studies 
by many investigators have shown that a 
degree of malnutrition is an exceedingly 
common condition among school children. 










We can determine whether or not this exists 
before the school age by a careful watch over 
weight and height. When the children are 
three years old they will very probably 
measure, when father stands them against 
the wall, about thirty-five inches, and their 
weight then should be thirty-two pounds; at 
four years the height should have increased 
to thirty-seven and a half inches or there- 
abouts, and the correct weight for their inches 
will be about thirty-six pounds. At five 
years they will measure forty inches, and 
the weight will be about forty pounds; and 
at six years, when ready for school,.if normal 
in other respects, they will weigh 
forty-three to forty-four pounds, 
and will measure forty-three 
to forty-four inches. After 
six years the gain in weight 
should exceed the growth 
ininches. There is, how- 
ever, a certain latitude 
here. That is to say, 
there is a certain range 
in weight and height 
within which the child 
may be called normal. 
Here the relationship of 
the weight to the height is 
very important. For in- 
stance, if children of five years 
weigh forty pounds and have 
reached the height of forty-three or 
forty-four inches, they possess the normal 
weight and yet in a sense they are really un- 
dernourished, because for this height they 
should weigh from forty-three to forty-five 
pounds. So, too, if children weigh decidedly 
less than normal for their age, but are short 
of stature, they may still be well-nourished 
little specimens. 


Weight Should (orrespond With Height 


F THE children’s weight is not what it 

should be for their height, something is 
probably wrong and it will be well to have an 
examination by the family physician. It is 
always wise to have this done without delay, 
and it is especially advisable to see to all 
these matters before school is begun. 

In fact, long before school age is reached, 
the mother should be on the watch for any 
evidences of impaired health, and should 
obtain medical advice immediately in case of 
doubt. If your children breathe through their 
mouths and snore in their sleep, certainly a 
physician must be consulted who will examine 
nose, throat and ears; otherwise suffering 
from chronic poor health is likely to ensue, 
or deafness may develop, or the narrow and 
flattened chest will refuse to expand per- 
fectly. If they do not seem to see clearly 
and quickly, or if they hold picture books 
too near the face, have their eyes examined 
also. 

You should be very sure that their sight 
is perfect before they enroll at school. 

Even quite young children are sometimes 
afflicted with quite serious difficulties of 
vision, and this is often to blame for poor 
scholarship. 

Teeth, too, should be given proper atten- 
tion, for the milk teeth, unimportant though 
they seem, may prove troublesome if ne- 
glected and allowed to decay. 

Therefore, a visit to a good dentist is ad- 
visable at frequent intervals after babyhood 
is passed, and certainly before the child starts 
off to school. 

And now your little children are ready for 
school. You have helped by proper care and 
attention to individual requirements to make 
them sturdy, sound and happy, able to with- 
stand all weathers and to cope successfully 
with the troubles and vexations which may 
attend their early student days. Your ef- 
forts now should be to maintain their perfect 
health, and in this undertaking you will find 
food one of your greatest allies. Do not relax 
your care and supervision of the diet; see, 
too, that they obtain the correct amount of 
rest, and watch with unfailing attention the 
reaction of the nervous system to the régime 
of the schoolroom. 

For the children just before they go to 
school and even after they reach first grade, 
the menus on page 106 are offered merely as 
suggestions. 

















“Handsome ts 
as Handsome does” 


so that keeps every promise its appearance foretells, that fits 
the foot as well as it pleases the eye. Beautiful, stylish and won- 
derful in comfort. Utterly different from all other shoes. 


What the Foot Saver Shoe Will Do 


The patented, inbuilt and invisible, arch fitting and control feature 
protects the most vulnerable part of your foot. Nature is assisted in 
strengthening and sustaining the arch and moulding the foot to per- 
fect lines. This means 


FOOT INSURANCE FOR THE FUTURE 


The weight of your body is evenly distributed and properly balanced. 
No strain on ankle or tendons, consequently no swollen ankles or dis- 
torted joints. The last on which the shoe is built is a composite of a 
thousand different feet. This assures a model that will fit the greatest 
number. Foot Saver shoes will not gape at the sides, slip at the heel, 
nor wrinkle over the instep. Heels of varying heights meet every 
woman’s needs. Your foot rests in the shoe naturally, no cramping 
or restraint. The arch control gently meets your arch and does not 
allow your foot to spread or sag after a few days’ wear. 


What the Foot Saver Shoe is Made of 


The best materials only are used. Many leathers, of best tannage, to 
select from. Uppers, outsoles, insoles, thread, lining, every item of 
selected excellence. 


How the Foot Saver Shoe is Made 


Fashion authorities, orthopedic experts, and skilled craftsmen put to- 
gether the most wonderful footwear ever produced. The Julian & 
Kokenge Co. has held leadership in style and quality for over 25 
years. The Foot Saver shoe is our greatest triumph. You must wear 
them to know them. Buy a pair and wear them consistently. Know 
complete foot happiness. 


Best dealers sell them. Write us for booklet ‘‘Perfectly Beautiful Feet” 
and the name of a dealer who can fit you correctly. 


The JULIAN & KOKENGE CO. 


Manufacturers 
431 E. Fourth Street 


aie Wye — 
“Sy VY (Va 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Every home-maker should 
have this new brochure, 
beautifully illustrated in 
color. It explains the correct 
use of color and materials. 
Sent upon receipt of 15 cents. 
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BLABUN_ RUGS 
of genuine Linoleum 
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Important Notice: 

Floor coverings (in- 
cluding rugs) made 
upon a felt paper base 
are not linoleum, and 
to describe, advertise 
or sell them as linole- 
um is a violation of the 
law. Felt paper floor 
coverings have a black 
interior which is easily 
detected upon examin- 

ing the edge. 
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he floor of beauty and ong 


Home-makers are giving increasing attention to their floors — they 
realize more than ever the important part floors play in the decorative 
scheme. 

And a Blabon Rug of genuine linoleum or a Blabon floor of Art 
Linoleum is the choice of thousands who seek to furnish tastefully at 
moderate cost, any room upstairs or down. 

A Blabon Rug is not only beautiful, but sanitary. It needs no 
vacuum cleaning, no beating, no hard sweeping. An occasional going 
over with a damp cloth keeps it bright and clean. It is moth-proof, spot- 
proof, long-lasting, and lies flat without fastening. 

The rug pattern shown on the living room floor above is No. 8032. 
Any good department or furniture store can show you Blabon Rugs of 
genuine linoleum in an assortment of sizes, designs, and color combina- 
tions. For genuine linoleum look for the name Blabon. 

Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor for the Modern Home,” will be 
sent, free, upon request. Address us at Nicetown Station, Philadelphia. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 73 years 
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Look for this label on the face 


of all Blabon Art Linoleums 
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HE individual who 
nonchalantly cata- 
logued desserts as 
“pleasing foods which pro- 
long the meal” was an ob- 
server of customs, but not a 
disciple of dietetics. It is 
true that the majority of 





cornstarch moistened with 
a quarter cupful of cold 
water, a quarter cupful of 
sugar and a quarter tea- 
spoonful of salt. Place over 
hot water and cook until 
clear—about twenty min- 
utes. Stir frequently. 








mankind—we use the word 
advisedly—finds sweet 





don “ade Coma, ie the ak alee 


When cooked, cool slightly 
and add the stiffly beaten 








things pleasing, but a care- 
ful housekeeper should look 
beyond that characteristic. 
Desserts should be of that particular kind of 
sweetness that is complementary to the 
dinner you have served. 

When you plan your meal plan your des- 
sert accordingly, and look at the latter from 
three angles, namely: cost, fuel value or 

_nourishment, and esthetic appeal. If you 
have served unusually expensive meat and 
vegetables select a dessert that is inexpen- 
sive. This does not mean a commonplace 
one, but rather one that does not require 
cream and has no expensive ingredients. 
Served in attractive glasses and garnished 
with a cherry, it can be of humblest origin, 
yet satisfying to eye and palate. On the 
other hand, if your meat and vegetable 
courses have been inexpensive, you are 
justified in having early strawberries or any 
other luxury for dessert. 

In considering the fuel value of your des- 
sert, count the calories and watch the pro- 
teins contained in your dinner. If, for 
instance, the first course is a cream soup, do 
not have a dessert containing milk and eggs. 
If the meat course has been a heavy one the 
dessert should be light and cooling. The 
family should never leave the table feeling 
that the last course was one too many. 
When a dinner is light in food value the 
dessert should contain milk, sugar and eggs. 

And in seeking the esthetic appeal, do 
not forget that any extra effort involved in 
making your dessert attractive is repaid by 
the pleasure it gives and the indisputable fact 
that digestion is an easier process when the 
senses are pleased. 

One of the criticisms of the food of an 
average family is that there is not sufficient 
fruit. Remember that serving fruit for des- 
sert saves time—an important factor in a 
woman’s work and one that should be as 
carefully considered as the expenditure of 
money. A combination of fruits cut in small 
pieces, mixed, slightly sweetened and chilled, 
makes a refreshing dessert that is also very 
attractive when served in stemmed glasses. 


N EXCELLENT dessert from every view- 
point is made of fruit juices stiffened by 

the addition of gelatin, and combined with 
cream. Berries, especially 
strawberries, when a little 


Desserts 
By 
BertTua E. SHAPLEIGH 


and flavored, and sections of oranges and 
preserved strawberries or cherries. The pre- 
served fruit is not necessary, but gives a de- 
lightful touch of color. 

Probably the most wholesome desserts for 
children are those made of cereal, rice, tapi- 
oca, cornmeal or wheat preparations, and it 
is not children alone who like them. 

At the restaurants most men select rice 
pudding, baked custard or tapioca pudding 
for dessert. 


O HAVE a creamy rice pudding you 

should bake it slowly for several hours. 
When this is not 
convenient, partly 
cook the rice in a 
double boiler, then 
add more milk and 
finish cooking it in 
the oven. If rice 
is partly cooked in 
water, and then 
finished in milk, 
with a slice of Ga 












































lemon rind and a amd. rine, 

little sugar added, ee Ning. ) 

it is white and I Nea, ugar 
creamy and better tig, ee te cece! 
than that cooked 

in water. It may 


be varied by serving with canned peaches 
sprinkled with chopped nuts, or canned pears 
and chopped preserved ginger, or ginger 
pears. A border mold is a useful thing for 
desserts. Fill such a mold with cooked rice, 
let it stand until it takes the shape of the 
mold, then turn into a dish which may be 
placed in the oven. Fill the center of the 
mold with sliced peaches, and cover the fruit 
and rice with a meringue 
made as follows: 





too soft to serve whole, 
may have the juice 
squeezed and one table- 
spoonful of gelatin added 
to each cupful of juice, 
which is sufficient to 
stiffen the juice to a deli- 


Beat three whites of 
eggs until stiff; add slowly 
half a cupful of powdered 
sugar, a few grains of salt, 
and a quarter teaspoonful 
of vanilla. Continue 
beating until the mixture 











cate jelly when allowed to 
stand in a cool place for 


‘ Tatenstet 


will hold its shape. Pile 
on top of the rice and bake 











several hours. To this 
jelly as it begins to set 
ld the whip from two cupfuls of cream, or 
\dd the whites of two eggs stiffly beaten 
ind one cupful of stiffly beaten cream. 

Another type of gelatin and fruit dessert 
is as follows: 


(old Orange Souffle 


1% Cupfui of Sugar 
Few Grains of Salt 
\% Cupful of Cold Water 
3 Egg Whites 
Grannlated Gelatin 4% Cupful of Thick 
! Cupful of Orange Pulp Cream 
Cut into Small Pieces 


\ Egg Yolks 
Tablespoonfuls of 
Lemon Juice 
! Tablespoonful of 


Ss” AK gelatin in cold water for five minutes. 
In the top of a double boiler place the 
unbeaten egg yolks, sugar and lemon juice 
and stir until smooth and well mixed. Place 
over water and cook until thickened; add 
the soaked gelatin and allow the mixture to 
cool. When it begins to stiffen, add the 
orange pulp, whites of eggs stiffly beaten and 
the cream whipped. Turn into a mold, chill 
for two hours or longer. When ready to 
serve turn from mold on to serving dish and 
garnish with stiffly beaten cream, sweetened 





—e 


in a slow oven—300° F.— 
for fifteen minutes. 

Among the varieties of thickened milk 
which make nourishing and pleasing desserts 
are milk thickened with flour, cornstarch, 
farina, sea moss, gelatin, rennet, eggs, tapi- 
oca and rice. The vegetable gelatin found 
in sea moss is too seldom used by the average 
cook. Before the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean were so thickly populated, many 

ople gathered sea moss, dried and bleached 
it in the sun, and then made real blanc 
mange. It has a delightful flavor and, like 
junket, is an ideal dessert for children, con- 
valescents and elderly people. 

Swedish cooks thicken stewed fruit, espe- 
cially berries, with potato flour and mold it. 
It is then served with cream and makes an 
excellent dessert besides being a good way to 
use berries which are a little too soft for the 
table. A pudding of this type is the following: 


Prune and Cornstarch Pudding 


Ix THE top of a double boiler place one 
and a half cupfuls of hot prune juice, one 
cupful of prunes which have been stoned 
and cut in small pieces, a quarter cupful of 


whites of three eggs. Turn 
into molds which have been 
wet with cold water, and 
allow to stand in a cool place until serving 
time. Turn out of molds and serve with a 
soft custard made with the yolks of three 
eggs cooked with one and a half cupfuls of 
scalded milk, a quarter cupful of sugar, and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of salt. When cold 
flavor with a 
quarter teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla. 





ILK thick- 
ened with 
eggs either as a 
soft custard or a 
baked custard is 
a simple dessert 
which may be va- 
ried by adding 
dates or figs, or 
caramelizing the 
sugar. A soft cus- 
tard when cold 
may be served in 
glasses with beaten cream on top, and per- 
haps a cherry for color, and no better dessert 
can be offered. This may be varied in many 
ways. It may be stiffened by the addition of 
gelatin, using one and a half tablespoonfuls 
of granulated gelatin to each pint of custard. 
The sirup from canned fruit, also some of the 
fruit cut into small pieces and sweetened, may 
be added as the gelatin begins to stiffen. 
The following recipe gives definite direc- 
tions for this type of pudding: 




















Spring Pudding 


1 Pint of Milk, Scalded 
\% Cupful of Sugar 
1% Tablespoonfuls of 
Granulated Gelatin 
6 Double Lady Fingers 
or 6 Pieces of.Cake 
Whites of 3 Eggs 
4 Cupful of Confection- 
ers’ Sugar 


3 Egg Yolks 
\% Teaspoonful of Salt 
44 Cupful of Cold 


Water 
1 Cupful of Canned 
Fruit—Peaches, 
Apricots, Pineap- 
ple, or a Mixture 
14 Teaspoonful of 
Vanilla 
eyo the egg yolks and sugar together 
until mixed, add salt and milk, and cook 
over hot water until the custard coats the 
spoon when it is withdrawn. Add gelatin 
which has soaked five minutes in cold water, 
and stir until the gelatin is dissolved. In 
the dish from which pudding is served place 
fruit and cake in layers; pour over this the 
custard and place in ice box until the cus- 
tard is firm and cold. Beat the whites of the 
eggs until stiff and dry, add sugar gradually, 
beating until the mixture will hold its shape; 
add vanilla. Ina pan of gently boiling water 
drop the meringue just made, using a rounded 
teaspoonful of the egg for each puff. Poach 
until firm, skim from the water and place on 
top of the pudding. A candied violet or 
cherry may be placed on each meringue. 
Variations in baked custards are pleasing 
possibilities for dessert. 


Ginger (‘ustards 


2 Cupfuls of Milk or 
1 Cupful of Milk 
and 1 Cupful of 
Cream 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Ginger Sirup 
4% Cupful of Preserved 
inger Cut Into 
4 Cupful of Sugar Small Pieces 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt 3 Eggs 


CALD the milk; beat eggs slightly, add 
remaining ingredients and pour into but- 
tered molds in which the bits of ginger have 
been placed. Set in a pan of water and bake 
until firm in a slow oven—325° F. 


Date (ustards 


\% Cupful of Dates, 
Stoned and Cut 
Into Pieces 

\{ Teaspoonful of Salt 


3 Eggs 

2 Cupfuls of Milk 

3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Sugar 


EAT eggs slightly, scald milk and mix 

all ingredients together. Turn into but- 
tered molds and set molds in a pan of hot 
water. Bake until firm as above. 
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March Meal Planning for the 
Whole Family 


By MaBeL JEwETT CrRosBy 





a |AREFULLY planned meals, 
Sex ¥A| with an estimate of supplies 
Bi) needed throughout the week, 
was| Save much time, as the order 
Sf| for these may be given all at 
| one time. The perishables 

ej) will have to be purchased 
more often, but two or three 
visit ket each week will be ample 
if the meals have been planned beforehand. 

Meal planning is an economy of time from 
the cookery standpoint too. With the week’s 
menus before you, often a dish for supper can 
be prepared earlier with other meal prepara- 
tions. When using the oven for baking fill 
it to capacity if possible. By scanning the 
menus for the day and the next day, and 
doubling up on the cooking processes, you 
economize on fuel also. 

Economy in money when meals have been 
planned a week in advance is a foregone con- 
clusion, as one is less tempted to purchase ex- 
pensive delicacies without thought as to how 
they will fit into the menus. It has always 
been my experience that the quantities needed 
can be selected more accurately if I know that 
my meal plan calls for no left-overs. 

But greatest of all economies is the econ- 
omy of health. Carefully planned and prop- 
erly balanced meals tend to make happy and 
















. 





healthy families, and this is the goal all 
conscientious women strive to reach. 

The menus for this month have been 
planned for the family of five, consisting of 
the father engaged in moderately active 
work, the mother and housewife doing most 
or all of her own work, and three children of 
school age, with special thought to the needs 
of the children. Dinner is served at noon, 
because this is the ideal time for the children 
provided their noon period from school is 
long enough to allow for this. 

In order to have some basis on which to 
work, the Atwater standard of caloric require- 
ment has been used. The requirements of 
this family according to this standard will be 
about 90,000 calories weekly. In selecting 
the food to furnish this caloric requirement 
the following proportions have been used: 
25 per cent from cereal products, 25 per cent 
from meats and other protein foods, 20 per 
cent from fruits and vegetables, 20 per cent 
from foods mainly fat in their content, and 
10 per cent from foods which are almost if 
not quite pure sugar. If these proportions 
are followed one may be reasonably assured 
of a good balance, sufficient bulk and vita- 
mins aplenty. The meals are simple and 





(Continued on Page 126) 





Sunday ngnng 
od Baked Macaroni With Tomatoes and Cheese 
BREAKFAST Pop-Overs Butter 
Grapefruit adie Rhubarb With Raisins r 
i a 2 2a Sautéd Cornmeal Mush . ea 
; Crisp Bacon ‘oast 
imited income ‘a or 
DINNER 
Browned Chicken Fricassee BREAKFAST 
Riced Potatoes . ac Giblet Gravy Sliced Bananas 
‘8 s ° ° uttere arrots Ready-to-Eat Cereal Milk 
VERY feminine heart delights in dainty under- hensiles itu eras Dicening ee a ce. 
" , , . Spring Pudding With Meringue M 
things, lovely negligees and little accessories Suisvmn _— ‘ 
H : s Creamed Oysters, Celery and Pimiento Clear Tomato Soup ye 
such as satin bandeaus and slippers for the boudoir. Sweet Pickles any eased Conabere . Lamb Croquettes 
Gold Layer Cake With Orange Boiled Icing Creamed Onions f Baked Potatoes 
| | a id | : Milk Tea Cabbage Salad 
For the woman who must consider her income, : Fruit Gelatin Pudding 
7 7 Monday Whipped Cream 
the pattern makers of today have provided designs a petal 
. l | k | d Farina With —— ; Top Milk Coin end Calan Cliteiin 
> ‘ > re > aT- rrahz roas e orn ¢ elery wde 
SO simp e that any one may make her own under Graham _ et Baonds pues po Olives nam -rackere 
i i < offee at Macaroons eft-ove esserts i 
garments. The real problem—that of beautiful material — Secesiean as Ce % 
that will wear—is solved by Skinner’s All-Silk Satin. Broiled Chopped Steak _ i 
. ° . : . : Mashed Potatoes Parsnips Friday 
There is no fabric that will give the service and lasting Celery se. tice Mustard Chowchow Ped os 
e “1: ’ ° e e Maple Rice Pudding me 
pleasure derived from Skinner’s Satin. Especially desira- Top Milk Stewed Apricote 
P ° Geen Cornmeal Mush Top Milk 
ble for underwear because of its softness and wearing SuPPER Toast Peanut Butter 
° R ° Minced Chicken on Toast Milk Coffee 
quality. Wash it as often as you like. Graham Muffins Butter biden 
”eaches ake 
: “ Mi Fillets of Fl d 
Ask any first class Drygoods Store for Skinner’s “404” —_ bee Boiled Potatoes Parsley Sauce 
. i ‘ rs ‘ Tuesday ew G.een Beans 
All-Silk Satin—it comes in 100 beautiful shades. And Sliced Sweet Pickled Beets 
“ P ” BREAKFAST Caramel Bread Pudding 
always “Look for the Name in the Selvage. Cinnamon Prunes 
' Oatmeal 2 “aT Top Milk SuPPER 
: utter st 
WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS New York Chicago Boston _ Philadelphia Coffee = Milk emer re Omelet 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass DINNER mm -¢ Tomato Sauce 
- , ; read and Butter 
Roast Rolled Fore Quarter of Lamb Pineapple, Cream Cheese and Pimiento Salad 
Pan-Roasted Potatoes rown Gravy Mayonnaise 
e Canned Peas With Mint Milk Tea 
9 Apricot Brown Betty 
(inner S SUPPER Saturday 
Country Club Gnocchi . 
Sosive Le . e he = Reesing a BREAKFAST 
‘ . e . Chocolate Jelly in Cream Sliced Orange 
Silks Satins laffetas Li Ss Milk Tea Brown Rice pes — Top Milk 
’ , . UN, Wednesday bh _ 
BREAKFAST DINNER 
Oranges Broiled Sliced Ham . 
Fine Whole-Wheat Cereal Top Milk Scalloped Potatoes Broiled Pineapple 
Crisp Bacon Buttered Toast Mashed Turnips 
Milk Coffee Dressed Lettuce 
DINNER Currant Jelly a Cheese Crackers 
» Pompano Bake eee 
1848 1924 Mashed Potatoes Savory Spinach Creamed Dried Beef on Toast 
Plain Lettuce With Russian Dressing Fresh Water Cress Sweet Pickles 
Prune Cornstarch Pudding Canned Cherries Macaroons 
“LOOK FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE” oot Cae Milk Tea 
aeetencentie 
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Ask any Kelvinator owner, of the 


* 
Serafion 
thousands all over America, and he or 


she will tell you how thoroughly depend- 
able and efficient this automatic refrig- 
eration actually is. 









The reliability of Kelvinator is so pro- 
nounced that all you need ever see of it 
is the cooling tank which fits right into 
the ice compartment of the refrigerator 
you now have. 


Kelvinator supplies an unvarying, dry tempera- 
ture several degrees colder than ice refrigeration. 
It keeps vegetables, meats and other foods much 
better, and longer. In Kelvinator ice trays, cubes 
of ice for table use are frozen. 


Kelvinator’s convenience manifests itself in freeing 
the American home 
from its present prob- 
lem of refrigeration. 


Its manufacturers have 
been making Kelvina- 
tor since 1914. They 
are the oldest and best 
established organiza- 
tion in the field, and 
stand behind Kelvina- 
tor with a positive 
assurance of your 
complete satisfaction. 





KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
2059 Fort Street West Detroit, Michigan 


Kelvinator 


: Electric Refrigeration 
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(Continued from Page 124) 
FOOD SUPPLIES NEEDED FOR THESE MARCH MENUS 
TOTAL TOTAL 
CALO- CALO- 
FOOD PRODUCT WEIGHT ‘ap. || FOOD PRODUCT WEIGHT a 
MATE) MATE) 
FRUITS AND VEGE- Shrimp, cooked or 
TABLES: ee 1 Cupful (6 oz.) 200 
Grapefruit... . . 3 (2 Ibs.) 330 || Flounder .. . ; 4 Lbs. 440 
Oranges. .. . 1 Dozen (6 lbs.). 1,000 Cream cheese .. . 1 (3 oz.) 300 
ee 3 (3% Ib.) 105 American cheese . . % Lb. 1,000 
Rhubarb .. . i Lb. Nee _ — a 5% sameaentes 205 
ice ‘ges. . 2 Dozen (3 lbs.) 1,790 
Bananas .. % Dozen (2 lbs.) 580 Milk. . 2% Qts. daily— ; 
Carrots . 2 Lbs. 320 Sw af (17% qts.) 11,900 
Romaine... . 1 Head (% lb.) 25 DW REIS: yi 
LOR 2 Large heads Sugar, granulated 4 Lbs. 7,200 
70 Sugar, confectioners % Cupful 330 
Cucumber. ... . 1 Medium 50 || Sugar, brown . . . | 1% Cupfuls 780 
Green pepper 2 Medium 40 Maple sirup. . . . % Cupful 750 
Spinach... .. . 2 Lbs. 220 || Currant jelly ... ¥% Glass (4 oz.) 225 
a eens fe ie 2 pa b h pr Fats: 
rar arge bunches v4 
Parsnips |... 134 Lbs. 8 E.R Rae § 5g om 
aera 1 Bunch (1 Ib.) 170 Salad oil vo 2% Cur ful | 
ot Pe ee ee 0 % Cupfuls 3,750 
String beans. . . . | 1% Lbs. 265 Vegetable fat .. . % Lb. 1/000 
Turmips. . - . . - 1% Lbs. 190 || Salt fat pork. . . . “2 Oz. "450 
Onions... --. 1% Lbs. 300 || Peanut butter. . . 4% Lb 700 
Watercress... . 2 Bunches 30 Chocolate. . . . . 113408, 260 
White tatoes .. 1 Peck (15 lbs.) 4,530 Coconut fi : : 4 Cupful (3% oz.) 660 
Canned peaches . . 1 Can (2% lbs.) 480 awa, 4 Cuptul (1 % - = 
Canned peas... . 2 Cans (2% lbs.) 620 Cream. thick ._. “4 Cupful  ~ . 835 
Canned tomatoes. . 3 Pt. cans 345 || Cream. thin. | | ; 1 Cupful 440 
Canned corn... . 1 Can (1% lbs.) 555 ; 
Canned pineapple . 1 Can (2% lbs.) 1,500 CEREALS: 
Canned cherries . . 1 Can (2% lbs.) 900 Cornmeal. .... 2% Cupfuls 
CE: = in xt. Ag 1 Small bottle 300 (124 oz.) 1,250 
Maraschino cherries 1 Tiny bottle 200 BS. ie eG ka 1 Cupful (6 oz.) 600 
Parsley . ee 1 Bunch $ass ee ee 1% Cupful(2 % oz.) 230 
Pimientos. ... . 1 Small can 40 Rolled oats . . . . | 3% Cupfuls 
Se eee % Lb 700 (834 oz.) 990 
Oe ae 1 Lb. 1,160 Fine whole-wheat . 
Dried apricots. . . 1 Lb. 1,260 _ = 1 Cupful (6 oz.) 600 
RE «we es % Cupful 245 pons sar packs Oaeat sg 2 Cupfuls (7 oz.) 710 
Mats AND OTHER aa. | igemdes | ie 
PROTEIN Foops: Cornstarch . . . . 7 Tablespoonfuls 240 
SS a eee 4 Lbs. 3,000 White flour . . . | 1% Lbs. 2,400 
Hamburg steak . . | 1% Lbs. 1,090 Graham flour... . 1 Cupful (5 oz.) 500 
Fore quarter of lamb 4 Lbs. 4,510 Crackems ... 1 Lb. 1,900 
Sliced ham . . . | 1% Lbs. 1,605 Lady fingers. 1% Lb. 200 
Dried beef. . . . 4 sy jar 230 Bread, white. . 1 ny daily 
Os... 1 Pt. 225 (7 Ibs.) 8,400 
Pompano..... 1% Lbs. 665 Bread, Graham . . 3 1-Lb. loaves 3,600 





























special care has been made to introduce 
sufficient fresh vegetables and fresh fruits. 
Just a word of directions in following the 


menus. Open a can of 
peaches and use part of 
them for the spring 
pudding and the rest 
for supper on Monday. 
Spring salad may con- 
sist of lettuce, cucum- 
ber, green pepper and 
celery. For the rhu- 
barb with raisins, dice 
enough fresh rhubarb 
without peeling to 
make four cupfuls; 
wash, drain, not too 
thoroughly, and put in 
a casserole with one 
and a quarter cupfuls 
of brown sugar and 
half a cupful of seeded 
raisins, cover and bake 
in a slow oven till soft. 



























Use the lamb bones as the basis of the 
clear tomato soup. Save enough chicken 
broth from the fricassee to use in making the 


country club gnocchi. 
When making the pars- 
ley sauce for the floun- 
der use half milk and 
half water in which the 
fish was cooked. An op- 
portunity to serve any 
desserts that may have 
been left is given on 
Thursday at supper. 
Serve the dessert in 
sherbet glasses, gar- 
nished attractively. 
Milk for the children 
to drink is included in 
most menus where milk 
dishes are not served. 
Bread may be served 
in reasonable quantities 
but not to the exclusion 
of vegetables and meat. 
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THIS DELIGHTFUL ROOM DEVELOPED BY THE D. H. HOLMES COMPANY SHOWS THE SMART EFFECT OF THE NEW MORGAN DESIGN 


In design and color this Standish Fabric 


is a splendid example of modern achievement 


Tony 


— 


: 
, es 








For a French heading : (1) 
take up large plaits at either 
edge and at equal intervals 
between, sewing three inches 
down from top (2) divide 
large plait into t-wo or three 
smaller plaits (3) fasten 
securely by sewing through 
and through about three 
inches below top (4) attach 
rings to back of curtain 
‘where plaits are fastened. 


NCE the forerunners of cretonnes, the printed 

cotton fabrics imported from India, were so 
exclusive, so costly, that they were used only by 
sovereigns and the nobility. 

Today cretonnes of genuine beauty are available 
to us all in Standish Fabrics. 

The unceasing efforts to achieve greater beauty, 
to create with the help of the master designers of 
the world, new and lovelier patterns, to advance 
still further the methods of reproduction —all these 
have combined to produce in Standish Fabrics a 
drapery material of exceptional heauty and worth. 

Many are taken from the art treasures of the old 
world—patterns reflecting the lighter moods of 
the French Courts of Louis XIV and XV, and 
of Napoleon; others going back to that important 
period in English decorative art when Wm. Morris 
produced his finest work. Even the Italian masters 
whose designs are associated most often with 
brocades or velours are the inspiration for many 
Standish cretonnes. The modern spirit in decora- 


tive art, too, is represented by a wide variety of 
interesting motifs. 

One of many charming effects which you may 
achieve with Standish cretonne is illustrated in this 
bedroom decorated by the D. H. Holmes Company 
of New Orleans. Rich, colorful, with an unusual 
decorative quality, this lovely cretonne adds a charm 
and distinction to the entire room. 

Step into your favorite store and see the new 
Standish cretonnes. Notice the name “Standish” 
stamped on the selvage. No matter what your 
decorative scheme may be, whether for reception 
room, living room, dining room or sun parlor, you 
will find the appropriate fabric for your purpose. 

7 7 v 
Are you interested in knowing how cretonne 
is being used nowadays? 
Many new ideas are shown in the booklet “The Decorative 
Possibilities of Cretonne.” It is profusely illustrated and many 
interiors are shown in full color. Send today for your copy of 


this booklet. Give the name of your dealer and it will be 
sent free. Address Elms & Sellon, 230 Fifth Ave., New York. 








Or you can give your draper- 
ies an equally smart finish 
by arranging the fullness in 
box plaits. Take up large 
plaits in the same way as 
for French heading, one at 
either edge and the rest 
equally spaced between 
them; then lay flat, as box 
plaits, and stitch across them 
a short distance from the top 


of curtain. 


STANDISH FABRICS 
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COLUMBIA YARNS 


~The Mardi Gras 


A folder giving full directions for knitting the Mardi 
Gras Slipover may be obtained without cost at counters 


where COLUMBIA YARNS are sold. 


F ALL the arts of needlecraft, 

there is none that equals hand 
knitting as a pleasant pastime with 
practical rewards. 


The hand knitted sweater responds 
readily to the needs of the individual 
wardrobe. What woman does not 
rely upon it to supply that much- 
to-be-desired diversity in simple 
costume effects? 


Knit with Columbia Yarns. Their 
rich color and even texture bespeak 
the underlying yarn quality that has 
not been excelled in more than half 
a century. 
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Won. H. Horstmann ComMPANY 
Established 1816 
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“T caught up 
the letter. In 
a flash I 
knew I could 
do it. You 
had shown 
me the way.” 








Enough Money? Here ts the Answer 


My new hat has just come from the store. New 
hats are being bought every day of course. I my- 
self buy a felt one and a straw one every year. 
But before this I have always had to pass by the 
one I liked best 


\ , YHO’S speaking? You! I! All of 

us. Scarcely a woman anywhere 

who hasn’t had to “pass by” what 

she really wants and buy the less attractive 
thing she can better afford. 

At least she thinks she can better afford 
it! But can she? Is the forced purchase ever 
a wise one? Isn’t it wasting money to buy 
the cheaper, poorly made things that wear 
out? Isn’t it saving money in the long run 
to buy the pretty, well-made, substantial 
article that you’ve set your heart on? 

Itis! And you’re as sure of itasIam. But 
maybe you’ll say: “What am I to do if I 
haven’t the money to buy the pretty hat.” 

rhe answer is very simple. Join The Girls’ 
Club. That’s what Kathleen R. did, and 
that is why she was able to write us the little 
story of the hat she did not pass by: 

But today, thanks to those extra dollars which 
The Girls’ Club has brought me, I was able to 
buy what to my eye was the prettiest hat in the 
store. Do you wonder I’m feeling uplifted? 





No, Kathleen R., we don’t wonder that 

i feel uplifted. You’ve satisfied your own 

il. You’ve bought something you wanted— 
bought it with your own money, without 
pinching, without wondering how you were 

ing to pay for it. 

\nd as you settled that hat on your pretty 
lead you knew that the power ‘had been 
g:ven you to earn more money for more hats 
aid dresses—for all sorts of comforts and 

tras. You were through with being haunted 
D) the ghosts of desirable things “passed 

In your own hands was the solution of 
at old problem, “extra money.” Uplifted? 
You could not feel otherwise. 
Here in The Girls’ Club we feel uplifted, 
‘oo, when we realize that the very plan 

vhich enables you to buy what you want 
may do the same for any other woman. To 
the busy or idle, trained or untrained, the 
(loor is open. Here is a letter from another 
happy girl whose earnings have enabled her 
to follow the leadings of her own good taste: 

Dear Manager: I don’t know when I have 
been so happy. Only the thought of dishes wait- 
ing to be washed keeps me down to earth! 


I’ve tried on my new dress and it’s all I dreamed 
it would be. My new hat is equally satisfactory. 


It’s such a pretty and unusual shape, and my 
shade of blue exactly. 

The extra money I’ve earned has made all the 
difference in the world in my shopping trips. 
Before, I had to suit a slim pocketbook, whether I 
suited myself or not. Now I am able to buy what 
I really like. My next purchase will be a set of 
dainty new curtains. A. M., New Jersey. 


Spring sunshine has a rather merciless way 
of showing up worn spots, faded colors and 
scratched paint. A young housewife writes: 


Dear Manager: Ithas all happened so quickly 
as to be almost bewildering. It seems only yes- 
terday that I wrote asking you to tell me how I 
could earn money to fix up my living room. And 
I’ll confess that in my heart I didn’t believe you 
could do anything of the kind. 

When your reply came I read it rather list- 
lessly. But no sooner had I given it a moment’s 
thought than my enthusiasm began to rise. I 
caught up the letter. In a flash I knew I could do 
it. You had shown me the way. 

Now I am writing in a living room that has 
literally renewed its youth. Fresh paint, pretty 
cretonne hangings, a new lamp shade and Co- 
lonial rugs have worked an amazing change. My 
friends from the West, who have come and gone, 
could not praise it enough. 

Mrs. C. N. C., Illinois. 


And no one will deny that dainty new 
clothes set off little daughter’s winsomeness. 

Dear Manager: Spring is here, and with it 
many enticing bennets for little girls. My oldest, 
Marguerite, is just the age for one of those fluffy 
creations that make a kiddie look like a big, live 
doll. 

I found the prettiest yellow bonnet downtown 
that went beautifully with her brown eyes and 
light-brown curls. It was just the thing for her to 
wear at the approaching Baby Show. 

A month or two ago I could not have bought 
it. But now, peeping into the blue envelope in 
which I keep my Girls’ Club earnings, I saw that 
I had enough to buy the cunning headgear. You 
can fancy my pride as I bore it home. 

Mrs. J. H. B., Georgia. 

Would you like to know more about this 
plan for making money? If you will write me 
a short note asking for full particulars I’ll 
reply at once. The information will cost you 
nothing, and will place you under no obliga- 
tion. You could do nothing wiser than to 
address those few words today to the 
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OY-WEAR is hosiery’s 
acid test—and since 
Buster Brown Hosiery has 
for twenty years main- 
tained its leadership for 
boy-wear it must be good 
for adult wear! 
Buy Buster Brown Hosiery 


at your retailer’s for the entire 
family. 


FOR INTRODUCTORY 
PURPOSES ONLY: A 
good old-fashioned knitted 
doll, in lovely colors, ready 
to stand a lot of loving. We 
will send one for soc (coin 
or stamps). Usually sells 
for a much higher price. No 
more than two to a family. 


for Men 
for Women 


for Children 
FORWEAR/ 


BUSTER BROWN 
HOSIERY ~ 





A B Co. Many & Co. 
mory, Drowne & f “Dept. 251 
BOSTON NEW YORK F Boston, Mass. 


Sole Selling Agents Ps {) ——wee Des 


rS Please send 


of the Buster Brown Dolls. 


4 a. ee 
Fs Address 
4 
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jossard 

~ Corsets and 
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ee ae grace—fine carriage— 
charming composure—stylish— 
perfect poise —wears her clothes well. 


Gossards earn these compliments for 
women. Gossards hold, from girl- 
hood to white-haired years of dignity, 
that line of beauty which swings in 
and out in wondrous rhythm from 
armpit to knee. It is the ideal line of 
perfect womanhood—the Gossard 
Line of Beauty. 


Gossard Corsets and Brassieres, 
properly fitted by expert corsetieres 
in your favorite store, guarantee 
youthfulness of figure long retained. 


The H. W. Gossard Co. 
1006 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


New York Toronto Sydney 
San Francisco London Buenos Aires 
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From the first rehearsal it was evident 
that the joyous, exquisite comedienne, with 
whom I had the happiest memories of five 
years’ association, was no more. One of 
those sad misfortunes that befall the women 
of our profession had come to her. Miss 
Rehan was paying the penalty of years. Act- 
ing was no longer a pleasure. It was an obli- 
gation. Augustin Daly was dead, and with- 
out him she was helpless. She met the 
situation bravely, but she was tired; she 
was ill—often too ill to come to rehearsal. 
Sometimes, however, as Katherine the old 
fires would flash for a little and she would be 
almost her old self. Her Lady Teazle and 
Portia, though of splendid technic, were but 
an echo of the past. 

The route had been planned with the feel- 
ing that together she and I could sweep 
through the East, South and Middle West 
with fine results, but it was almost a cruel 
thing to have. expected of her. The way was 
long, and although we had the luxury of a 
private car for most of our journeys, there 
were hardships of travel she had never known 
in her heyday, and they were too much to 
expect of her at this weary date. It was 
rather the more tragic that the dearest thing 
to her should be a little black cocker spaniel 
that was her constant companion. 


(Charles Frohman and James M. Barrie 


TO the time Charles Frohman became 
my manager, I had met the little Napo- 
leon of the theater but twice; once in a poker 
game at the old Lambs Club in Twenty- 
ixth Street in my Daly’s Theater days at the 
time he had made his first real ten-strike by 
his production of Bronson Howard’s Shen- 
andoah, and then, much later, when I made 
an arrangement with him to take our Rose- 
mary for a tour. 
, His friendships were warm and his hatreds 
bitter. One of the oddest and yet firmest of 
his friendships was that for James M. Barrie. 
I am told that when he was the guest of Sir 
James in England, the pair would often sit 
through long silences—quite content—Barrie 
puffing away on a big pipe, and Frohman ne- 
gotlating acigar. Quaintly opposite to each 
other, the sensitive, fragile creator of Peter 
and Wendy and Dear Brutus, and the little 


rotund commercial manager. But they met 
on common ground in the land of their dreams. 

I recall his pride when one morning at the 
Empire he stopped my rehearsal to bring 
Sir James down the aisle of the empty theater 
and introduce us. It was this friendship for 
Barrie that sent him to his death. Barrie 
had written that he would like to have 
Frohman pay him a visit, and nothing would 
stop his going. Heembarkedon the Lusitania. 
When the ship was sinking, after the assault 
of the German torpedo, it was a quotation 
from Barrie that was preserved to us by a 
fellow passenger, Rita Jolivet, as his last 
words: “Why fear death? It is the greatest 
adventure of life.” 


Each Play a New Adventure 


HE unknown had great fascination for 
him. He once said to me: “If I knew 
that every play I produce was going to be a 
success I’d quit the business.” Every play 
he produced was a new adventure for him. 
He had his weaknesses—most amiable 
ones, and the wonder is that they were so 
few. He was singularly clean. As Augustus 
Thomas said of him in a masterly funeral 
oration, to be with him was to come into the 
presence of decency. He was vain of the 
eminence he had gained, and loved the news- 
paper references to his prowess. He always 
wished to see Charles spelled in full, and was 
inclined to be peevish over letters addressed 
to “Chas. Frohman.” He liked to think of 
himself as the creator of his theatrical stars, 
the Pygmalion of many Galateas. 

This was probably the reason why there 
was a shade of constraint at the beginning of 
our acquaintance; I was a ready-made star, 
delivered into his hands. But this suggestion 
of formality was of short life. And I learned, 
too, that any insistent direction of their plays 
on the part of his stars annoyed him some- 
what. He wanted to be the sole authority 
in production. He hated to acknowledge 
himself in the wrong. Once we had a little 
argument about a piece of business in A 
Celebrated Case. I yielded, though uncon- 
vinced. At the next day’s rehearsal he said: 
“You were right about that scene.” Then 
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Drawing by Edward A. Wilson 


After Mother 
Married 


Even in the prosperous nineties, spending the 
family income was a serious matter. When Mother 
bought silks, she chose Belding’s because she knew 
they would wear well and reflect not only her good 
taste but her good judgment. 


Fashion Period 1890 after an old Tintype 


The enduring beauty of Belding’s Silks is a tradi- 
tion maintained by infinite care in the selection of 
the raw silk, the use of only the purest dyes, and the 
employment of highly skilled weavers. 


It is very easy for you to be sure you are buying 
genuine Belding’s Silks—you have only to find the 
name Belding’s woven in the selvage. Look for it 
whenever you want the most satisfactory silks for 
gowns, linings, or lingerie. 


Belding Bros. & Company, 902 Broadway, New York City 


belding’s 


cJabrics, Gmbroidery, Spool Silks 
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The Man Who Sold You 


Your Vacuum Cleaner 


probably explained the necessity for oiling with 
good oil every time you use it. 


Possibly he showed you the sturdy little motor that 
turns around almost 2,000 times a minute and ex- 
plained how the right kind of oil would keep this 


motor from wearing out too soon. 
The High Quality 


3-1In-One Household Oil 


is exactly right for your vacuum cleaner. Penetrates quick- 
ly. Provides perfect lubrication. Won’t gum or dry out. 


Every light mechanism in the home will be benefited by 
regular oiling with 3-in-One—sewing machine, talking ma- 
chine, clocks, locks, bolts and hinges; the washing machine 
motor; the baby’s go-cart and brother’s roller skates. 


3-in-One also prevents rust on all metals. 


Sold at all good stores in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans and in 1-oz., 
3-oz. and 8-0z. Household Size bottles. The Household Size 
is the economical size. Contains more oil for the money. 


FRE 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 LC. William St., New York, N. ee 
w 


Generous sample and illustrated Dictionary explaining 
all the many uses for 3-in-One. Write for both on a postal. 
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seeing my look of satisfaction, he added as 
I started to reply: “Now, don’t rub it in!” 

C. F. was inordinately fond of pastry, par- 
ticularly pies. They beckoned to him from 
pastry-shop windows. An especially alluring 
pie would pursue him to his very office desk, 
where he would ring for an office boy to go in 
haste to purchase the delectable thing that 
he might devour it to the last flaky crumb. 
The order from a pie bakery was always his 
undoing. His weakness for rich foods un- 
doubtedly contributed to a digestive dis- 
arrangement that became an all-too-constant 
companion, and, because he never took 
physical exercise, presently wrought havoc 
with his system. 

A point upon which he was particularly 
jealous was that all vital suggestions should 
come from him. From the members of my 
profession, big and little, I cannot recall 
hearing a word of dislike or hatred for 
Charles Frohman. He had a way of making 
an actor think he was doing him an honor by 
accepting an engagement from him. 


Under the Frohman Banner 


HE immediate cause of my enlisting un- 

der the Frohman banner was my need for 
a play, and aparticular one. That play was 
Henri Lavedan’s Le Duel. I was looking fora 
vehicle for the season that was to follow His 
Grace de Gramont when I received news of the 
success of this piece at the Théatre Francais 
in Paris. It was the work of a distinguished 
academician dealing with the strife between 
church and state, religion and materialism, 
then a poignant issue in France, and it had 
stirred the emotions of the Parisian public. 
Its chief protagonist, the Abbé Daniel, a 
fanatic young priest, played at the Francais 
by Le Bargy, seemed to me an excellent part 
for my clientele. I knew Frohman held the 
American rights, and I wrote him about my 
desires. His reply was brief and character- 
istic: “If you want The Duel, come under 
my management, and I will produce it for 
you.” 

Another interchange of letters, arranging 
terms, and the business was finished. That 
was always the way that C. F. directed his 
affairs, if it was possible, and this was our 
contract throughout his lifetime—a tacit 
understanding, a letter agreeing to the pro- 
duction of a certain play, nothing more. We 
each had confidence in the fidelity of the 
other; our mutual interests prospered; and 
our friendship grew. From 
thence onward it was: 
‘Charles Frohman 
presents Otis Skinner.” 

The Duel was given 
at the Hudson The- 
ater with a cast that 
included Fay Davis 
as the Duchess, the 
woman in the case; 
Guy Standing, who 
later won his knight- 
hood in England by 
his valor in the 
World War, playing 
the contending, ag- 
nostic brother of 
Abbé Daniel; Eben 
Plympton,a talented, 
forceful, but ex- 
tremely tempera- 
mental and egotistical 
actor, in the colorful 
part of the Bishop, 
originally played in 
Paris by Paul Mounet. 


Firmin Gemier had died in gore and giory 
nightly through a long run. C. F. had 
purchased the rights of the play for America 
and had commissioned Paul Potter to make 
the translation, an almost literal one, which 
was subsequently subjected to much over- 
hauling by Frohman, William Gillette and 
Clyde Fitch. Later, I myself had a go at 
the manuscript. Fortunately, all these cooks 
did not succeed in spoiling the broth of this 
vital and admirable play, a French Katherine 
and Petruchio, in a sinister and melodramatic 
setting. 

One of the idiosyncrasies of C. F. was his 
horror of death scenes. Had he produced 
King Lear I believe he would have wished it 
to end happily. Colonel Phillipe Briday 
must not be killed. “But that was the big 
point in the Paris performance,” I protested. 
‘People came to see Gemier die.” 

“Well, they won’t come to see Skinner die. 
Why should you die? Nobody will want you 
to. You’ve been a good fellow all through, all 
comedy and gayety. Do you think they will 
like it if, after these fine scenes, you come in 
covered with blood and fall over a chair?” 
The play was his property. I couldn’t con- 
vince him, so I lived. 

Much of Frohman’s later life was spent in 
the seclusion of his apartment at the Knicker- 
bocker Hotel, imprisoned by a painful malady 
of the leg which at times caused him the 
utmost torture. Through all his suffering 
his eye never lost its look of courage and 
defiance of disease, nor did his philosophy 
desert him. 


Haj, the Beggar 


H* GENTLY bemoaned the fate that kept 
him from my first night in New York as 
Hajj in Kismet. “I can’t be there,” he said, 
“but I shall know everything you are doing. 
They are going to call me up on this telephone 
after every act. I shall see your whole per- 
formance.” 

The play was a triumph. The next day 
Mrs. Skinner and I called on him. He was 
propped up on his couch, the morning news- 
papers strewed about him, and was beaming 
with satisfaction. 

Fashions in plays are much like those of 
shifting modes of dress. The theater passes 
through phases of melodrama, farce, the 
crime play, the by-gosh drama, and so on. 
Playwrights are often like sheep and follow 
the bellwether. About the time that Kismet 

appeared there was a flood of 

Oriental plays such as 
we may expect in an 
Egyptian overflow 
from the discovery 
of Tutenkhamun. 
But Edward Knob- 
lock was early in the 
field. He wrote his 
play in Tunis among 
the sounds of street 
criers, muezzin calls 
to prayers and the 
whining of beggars 
and the stenches of 
an Arab city. Com- 
pleted, he brough! 
his play to English 
and American mar- 
kets, and for a long 
time the manuscrip‘ 
went the rounds oi 
managerial offices tv 
be declined by readers 
who saw nothing in it. 
But when Kismet 








This Lavedan mas- 
terpiece ran to the season’s 
end at the Hudson and the following year 
went on tour from Boston to the Pacific 
Coast, reaching San Francisco twelve months 
after the Great Fire. The most important 
member of the new cast was the talented 
artist Ned Holland, who gave a tender and 
beautiful performance of the Bishop. 

My second production under Frohman 
management was a play with a curious his- 
tory. It had been under advisement for 
several seasons. This was a translation from 
the French of M. Emile Fabre’s dramatiza- 
tion of Balzac’s La Rabouilleuse. It had 
made a sensation at the Odéon in Paris, where 





scored its great tri 

umph in London, American 

managers fell over each other in their eager 
ness to secure the rights. 

It was produced lavishly by Klaw and 
Erlanger and Harrison Gray Fiske at Wash- 
ington in December, 1911. Following this 
opening it was brought to New York to crowd 
the Knickerbocker Theater until the ensuing 
summer. 

An arrangement was consummated by 
which I was temporarily released from my 
contract with Frohman, to play the part o! 
Hajj, the Beggar, for three years. 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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HARACTER is created in a room 


when furnishings and decorations 


express the feeling or reflect the same 
period or style that inspired its builder. 


Whether the house is an old one recon- 
structed or new and modern in every 
aspect, charm rewards the home maker 
who sees each room as a whole and plans, 
however simply, for complete harmony. 


Simmons beds encourage this quest for 
unity of effect. In period designs and 
modern adaptations of famous styles, 
there are beds to complete any scheme 


SIMMONS 


Beds Mattresses Springs: Built for Sleep 
and BEDROOM FURNITURE 
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of furnishing you may adopt. All work 
the same magic, adding apparent height 
and width to the chambers they decorate. 


Sleep-coaxing comfort for that vital third 
of life which you live in bed is supplied 
by Simmons springs and mattresses. 
Your furniture dealer will show them to 
you in many types—all at the lowest 
prices they can be built of safe, new ma- 
terials. The Purple Label is the finest 


and most luxurious mattress made. 


Refuse substitutes. Look for the Simmons 
label—your sleep and health insurance. 
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Colonial in all its essentials, color lends charm to this 
very livable chamber. Bedspreads are of deep rose 
gingham, the tops and flounces edged with serpentine 
braid. Midnight blue Wilton carpet. Golden brown 
painted floor. Oval hooked rug in a pattern of old- 
Jashioned roses. Rough plaster walls in warm gray. 
Curtains of net, swiss or muslin. Colonial painted 
clock. Lamp of the same period, with spiral green 
glass base and painted shade. Chifforobe, table and 
Windsor beds, No. 1830, are from a complete new suite 
of Simmons furniture, early American in spirit, the 
Jinish faithfully reproducing the beauty of walnut. 
For nine similar schemes of chamber decoration, write 
for “ Restful Bedrooms” to The Simmons Company, 
1347 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, or to Simmons 
Limited, goo St. Ambroise Street, Montreal, Quebec. 


LOOK FOR THE 
SIMMONS 
LABEL 
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Knoblock made a fortune from the royal- 
ties of Kismet, and Hajj brought me more 
widespread reputation than any part I ever 

laved. 

P The run of the play in New York settled 
down to an easy triumph, and the elaborate 
machinery of the production ran on well- 
oiled wheels. When we took to the road the 
following season the going became more 
difficult. Carrying a troupe of fifty persons, 
who were augmented in each town by a 
regiment of supers, and an enormous quan- 
tity of scenery and properties was something 
like running a circus. Carpenters and elec- 
tricians were sent a week in advance to ar- 
range the line rigging in the theaters and 
cut the stage for the big water tank in the 
harem scene. 

Also in advance was the drill master of the 
local mobs of supers. This task was per- 
formed by young Gregory Kelly, who has 
since made his way into prominence. The 
bathing pool of the harem in which I had to 
drown the wicked Mansur was always the 
source of anxiety. Bathing girls had to dash 
about in it, and to keep them from perishing 
on cold winter nights and to preserve the life 
of our Mansur, Hamilton Ravelle, steam was 
turned into it during the day and its tem- 
perature carefully watched. 


Lively Drownings 


NE night in Chicago, while setting this 
O scene, the temporary flooring above the 
tank was removed and the stage hands were 
well-nigh suffocated by a cloud of vapor that 
arose from below. The flow of live steam had 
been on for twenty-four hours. Somebody 
had forgotten to turn it off. 

Here was an awful situation. The scene 
was vital to the play; the girls had to go in— 
Thad todrown Mansur. The curtain was kept 
down for half an hour. Blocks of ice were 
requisitioned from the neighboring hotels, res- 
taurants and saloons. They merely melted in 
the bubbling water. There was not time to 
drain the pool by the escape taps and refill 
it from the hydrant. Finally the pool ceased 
to resemble Old Faithful Geyser and the 
curtain went up, but the water was very far 
from cool; the bathing girls gave wild shrieks 
when they plunged into it and came out like 
boiled lobster. 

When I flung Ravelle in, his eyes nearly 
started from his head. His dying cries were 
strangely out of keeping, with—‘“Oh, my 
Lord! Get me out of this. I’m scalding!” 
Before I had a chance to complete the illusion 
of thrusting his head beneath the water he 
was uttering sounds strangely resembling 
blasphemy. When the scene was over he 
dragged himself to his dressing room, vowing 


he would never play the part again. But he 
did; he lived to go through a still 
more awful experience. 
One bitter night in Baltimore it 
was discovered that not a drop of 
steam had been turned into the tank 


and the water was nearly at freez- 
ing point. It would have taken 


several hours to make an impression 

on its temperature. There was no i= 
help for it, and poor Ravelle wasn’t SS 
even warned. No words can de- 

scribe his amazement 

When he struck the icy 

Water, but the realism 


of his drowning was 
never equaled by him 
or :nybody else. At 
the end of the act his 
blue body was wrapped 
in hot towels, hot 
drinks were poured 
down his throat, and finally his teeth ceased 
to rattle like castanets. Strangely enough, 
When I did the play for the films several years 
altcrwards it was Ravelle who was selected 
lor the part of Mansur. He had much trouble 
and discomfort in his drownings before the 
camera, but it was in sunny California, and 
he neither boiled nor froze. 

' cannot but regard my three seasons as 
Haj the Beggar as a species of chastening 
and castigation. Drafty stages, uncomfort- 
able dressing rooms in unsavory country 
theaters, swathed in a few scraps of thin 
rags, my feet, legs, arms and chest with no 


a 
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covering but a wash of brown paint, rolling 
about on unswept, unsanitary stages, trodden 
upon by supers and muddy-footed stage 
hands and the Caliph’s horse, who was never 
over particular, it is almost a wonder that 
Isurvived. I did nearly succumb. I went to 
the hospital at the end of my second season 
with a violent case of mastoiditis. 

I have decided that the pleasantest experi- 
ence a man may have is to live through a 
critical illness, and then enjoy the comfort of 
successful convalescence. To read compli- 
mentary notices, quite of an obituary char- 
acter, dug from the morgue of the newspaper 
office, and to find, after all, his work had 
counted for enough to warrant his even being 
spread on the editorial page; to receive tele- 
grams from friends whose paths had not 
crossed his for years, and from strangers as 
well; to have as many flowers as a debu- 
tante; to be, for the moment, the Danaé of a 
golden shower of solicitude; these things are 
a tremendous stimulant to one’s vanity, and 
make it almost worth while going down into 
the valley of the shadow to be snatched 
back by a great surgeon. 

Such was my privilege in May, 1913, after 
some slaughterhouse of a theater in the list 
of cities comprising my second season’s Kis- 
met tour had supplied me with a lusty and 
ambitious germ of mastoiditis. I had just 
strength enough to pull me through the con- 
cluding three weeks and then take a train 
from Boston to Indianapolis and be rescued 
by Dr. Lafayette Page. 

After about ten days of coddling, James 
Whitcomb Riley came regularly with his 
limousine and bore me away, bandaged and 
turbaned like a Turk, for rides in his motor 
car; brief at first, then longer as my strength 
came back. 


The Gentlemen From Indiana 


FIRST met Riley at a supper party in the 

early days of my stardom. I found him 
moody and uncommunicative. He was often 
that way, never dependable at a dinner 
party. If his neighbors attracted him he 
would talk; if not he was dumb. His inter- 
est was not easily engaged. He did not look 
the conventional poet; though why a poet 
should look conventional, I do not know. 
He was neat to the point of meticulousness. 
But for his occasional far-away manner and 
the humorous pucker of his mouth when 
a fantastic thought would strike him, he 
might have been taken for a very commer- 
cial sort of gentleman. Only once during this 
supper did I see him become really animated. 
It was when Doctor Page’s wife was relating 
the unromantic circumstance of going to her 
fiancé just before their marriage to have her 
tonsils removed. 

Riley’s eyes twinkled. “What a 
charming wedding present!” he re- 
marked. “A pair of tonsils!” 

The personnel of this party was 
notable. Besides Riley, it included 
Meredith Nicholson, General Lew 
Wallace and Booth Tarkington. 
General Wallace sat massive and 
dignified, his old military 
authority clinging to him 
in spite of the change 
that successful literature 
had made in the piping 
times of peace. He 
seemed to realize that he 
was one of Indiana’s great 
men. I felt it an honor 
to have known him. 

Of Nicholson, a re- 
served and quiet man, 
whose fame had been 
more that of a poet than of a novelist and 
essayist, I saw but little that night. Later 
I was to know him better. 

To know Tarkington was to love him. In- 
stinctively courteous and sympathetic, keenly 
interested in all human and brute life around 
him, with a cultural understanding and a 
fondness for the fine things in art and liter- 
ature, there was always about his manner a 
sort of old-school gallantry and deportment— 
rare in these and even those days—which 
marked him a man apart. 


(Continued on Page 136) 
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oull like your face better 
after this luxurious cleansing 


F you ever dread to look in 

your frank mirror, and re- 
member with pricking envy 
lovely faces you have seen; if you 
ever despair because you haven’t 
more time to pamper your beauty 
—don’t be resigned and decide 
it doesn’t make any difference 
what your skin is like anyhow. 


It does make a difference in your 
whole attitude towards life and 
in every one’s attitude towards 
you. And you can do something 
about it. Something simple and 
wholesome that will make you 
enjoy looking in a mirror. 

You can cleanse your skin with 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 
Cold Cream in a few minutes — 
no more time than it takes to 
wash it. Yet this cleansing leaves 
your face smooth, soft, young- 
looking, and all of life becomes 
more interesting. 


Cover your face all over with this 
pure, velvet-soft cold cream. Put 
it on generously so not one pore 


escapes its touch. Leave it a few 
moments to penetrate into the 
pores and find all of the hidden 
impurities. Then wipe off the 
superfluous cream with a clean, 
soft cloth, and with it comes the 
harsh dirt that would otherwise 
coarsen your skin. You smooth 
away the lines that might turn 
into wrinkles. You brace up the 
delicate muscles of your face. 
You coax dawn-like color into 
your face. 


One cleansing with “D & R” 
makes you like your face better. 
But it is regular, daily care with 
this all-round cold cream that 
makes it lastingly beautiful. 


Begin the care that will make 
you like your face better today, 
by sending in the coupon which 
will bring you a Get-Acquainted 
tube of “D & R” free. 


Daggett& Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream is on sale everywhere. In 
tubes 10c, 25c, 50c. In jars 35c, 
50c, 85c and $1.50. 


DAGGETT&RAMSDELLS 


Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept. 2013, 
D & R Building, N. Y. 


Name 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 
“The Kind That Keeps” 





Please send me a Get-Acquainted tube of “‘D & R’”’ according to your above offer. 
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cA comb 
rin ype ” 
the family~ 


There is a variety 
of style, a choice of 
size and a range of 
price with Ace Qual- 
ity Combs which 
leaves no excuse for 
borrowing another’s 
comb. 


Hygiene demands 
that your comb be 
as individual as your 
toothbrush. 
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In spite of a peculiar hesitancy of speech, 
he was an admirable raconteur, and his joy 
in narration was so intense that he was apt 
to forget his surroundings. This evening he 
was seated with my wife at the end of a long 
table. I was next the hostess at the other 
end. The occasion was cordial, but formal. 

The oyster course had received its due 
consideration from all except “Tark.” Just 
as he was about to dispose of his last oyster 
he launched a long story into the willing ear 
of Mrs. Skinner, one of the best listeners I 
know. In the general talk no one noticed 
any delay, but the hostess, anxious that 
things should move like clockwork, was dis- 
turbed; she could not give the waiters the 
signal. Our remarks grew fewer and more 
constrained until we both realized that we 
were becoming hypnotized by Tark’s be- 
havior. His oyster, suspended like the coffin 
of Mahomet, regularly rose and fell between 
his mouth and the table. I could see hope in 
my hostess’ eye whenever the oyster seemed 
about to disappear, but each time Booth 
would strike a new angle in his story, and 
the fork would halt and start slowly down- 
ward. We began to make little sotto voce bets 
on it; I took the positive and hopeful side. I 
was a sad loser before the hostess motioned 
the waiters to remove the course. 

I look back on pleasant evenings at the 
house of friends where I have had stimulating 
talks with Albert Beveridge; Governor— 
later Vice President—Marshall; Maurice 
Thompson, the author of Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes; and with Charles Major, who wrote 
When Knighthood Was in Flower. Major 
was a Shelbyville lawyer; a big, breezy, 
overgrown boy who went at his story-making 
with the ardor of a Yale halfback tackling a 
Harvard sprinter. The characters of his 
novels were the most real people in the 
world to him. It is related of Dumas fils 
that he wept over the writing of his La Dame 
aux Camélias. I am positive that Major not 
only wept over the children of his brain, but 
that he laughed and swore at them as well. 

While The Honor of the Family was still on 
tour, I made a contract with Booth Tarking- 
ton and Harry Leon Wilson to collaborate on 
a play for me. Because of the recent hit of 
The Man From Home, they were besieged 
for plays by managers, but they agreed to 
my plan with enthusiasm. It concerned a 
desire of mine, long cherished, to portray an 
actor of the old, bad school—one of those 
simple fellows, given overmuch to “sound 
and fury,” whose mental horizon was 
bounded by back drops, wings and foot- 
lights. I had known so many of them! 


When Three Wrote a Play 


HE two men, singularly opposite in dis- 

position, had a common bond in their en- 
thusiasm for the theater. Wilson had been 
for some years the editor of Puck—a rather 
sensitive man, warm in his friendships, but 
impatient of contradiction. 

The joint authors sailed for France, leav- 
ing me their promise to have a rough draft of 
the piece ready in July, when I should go 
over to Paris. They kept their word, and 
one evening in Tark’s handsome quarters 
near the Luxembourg Gardens, the comedy 
was read. Never shall I forget that evening. 
Booth read the manuscript while Harry 
Wilson, pacing up and down, made com- 
ments which began with mild suggestion here 
and there and then proceeded to acid criticism. 

Finally when an impasse was reached from 
which appeared no orderly retreat, the Tark- 
ington spirit was roused, and he came back 
at H. L. In the wrangle I attempted to 
inject an idea or two. It seemed to me we 
were becoming inextricably mixed. 

But from the turmoil emerged an amusing, 
ingenious comedy, replete with touches. of 
human nature, which Booth christened Your 
Humble Servant. It had a prosperous career 
of a year and a half, its New York present- 
ment being at the Garrick Theater. 

In June of 1921 I went to Spain to pur- 
chase mantillas, high combs, Andalusian 
costumes, bullfighters’ clothes and the para- 
phernalia of the bull ring, and also to meet 
Sefior Vicente Blasco Ibafiez. I had con- 
tracted to produce a dramatic version of 
Ibafiez’s Blood and Sand. The contract was 
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made in this country by the Charles Frohman 
company and the sefor’s American agent, 
from whom I bore my note of introduction. 
He received me literally with open arms, 
such was his anxiety to get the business over 
with. Nevertheless, he was kind and gra- 
cious. He did not at all measure up to my 
preconceived notion of a Spaniard. He was 
built like a gladiator; in manner he was high- 
strung, temperamental, and at times irrita- 
ble; altogether unlike the courteous and 
grave being most often found among his 
fellow countrymen. He pretended to no 
longer have any interest in the great national 
sport. 

Nevertheless he took me to the Plaza de 
Toros on the morning of my first bullfight, 
where I saw the demons from the Andalusian 
hills delivered from their railway cars and 
driven into dark pens to wait for the slaughter 
of the afternoon in the presence of the queen 
and eighteen thousand spectators. All about 
the empty arena hung the banners of the 
different provinces of Spain, giving a promise 
of augmented gayety five hours later, when 
the enormous stadium would be ablaze with 
the shawls of the sefioras and sefioritas. We 
visited the little chapel where the matadors 
pray before the fight begins and the surgery 
where they are hurried when gored by the bull. 


Proving That Audiences (an Suffer 


HEN two hours before the event of the 

day we went to the Street of Good Suc- 
cess to call on the most promising young bull- 
fighter in Spain, Manuel Grafiero, from Blasco 
Ibafiez’s own town of Valencia. Grafero 
had the face and figure of a college student. 
He was only twenty. We watched this lad 
being put into the brand-new clothes of silk 
and gold bullion which he had purchased for 
a thousand dollars, to fight that day before 
the queen. 

Before five o’clock that afternoon Grafiero 
was gored and nearly crushed to death be- 
fore my eyes, and I was shocked to think I had 
shaken his hand at his lodgings and wished 
him good luck. Less than a year after that 
corrida he met his death in the arena on 
the horns of a bull that refused to play the 
game. 

When the play, dramatized by Tom Cush- 
ing, was presented in America, a curious thing 
happened. In the third act the hero, Juan 
Gallardo, is brought in on a stretcher, his 
leg, broken a month before in the bull ring, 
bound in splints and plaster. At a certain 
moment in this scene Juan disobeys the 
doctor’s warning and cuts the bandages 
from the wounded limb. Almost terrified 
at what he has done and fearing that his leg 
will prove to be permanently stiff and that 
he will never fight again, he gingerly lifts his 
leg from the couch and holds it cut while he 
bends his knee, inch by inch, his brow in 
a cold sweat, until his foot rests on the 
ground. Then he rises and slowly throws 
himself forward until his entire weight is on 
the broken leg. At this juncture people com- 
menced to grow faint in the audience. 

We were all amazed at this phenomenon 
at the beginning of the season, and laid it to 
the heat and the close theater; but when 
week after week the faintings continued, 
sometimes as high as twenty at a perform- 
ance, we knew that we had a serious 
problem on our hands, and the ushers were 
drilled to first-aid service with ice water 
and aromatic spirits. 

The result of tabulation at the end of the 
season showed that more men fainted than 
women and more young men than old men. 
Perhaps the war and hospital recollections 
had something to do with it. It was the 
power of suggestion, for my leg when exposed 
was white and unscarred. In the last act 
when I was brought in covered with blood 
and dying not a soul minded. 

It was an experience that I never had be- 
fore in forty-six years on the stage, and one 
that I never wish to repeat. In the record of 
the theater I know of no similar incident. 

It is a far more grateful task to slip into 
the fantastic garb and easy humor of Cer- 
vantes’ Sancho Panza in my present play. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the last of a series 
of articles by Otis Skinner. 
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What the 
PAVEMENT KNOWS 


HE patter of little feet. The 

scuffing of little toes. The 
lagging, hurrying throng of di- 
minutive shoes. What a lot the 
pavement could tell about soles 
and heels of children’s shoes, 





Here is little Janet who passes 
by on her way to school every 
day, at exactly a quarter to 
nine. From the very sound of 
her dancing feet you can see her 
bobbing, curls and her rose-blush 
cheeks. The soles of Janet's 
shoes are leather and so are the 
little heels. Leather lets her 
tender feet breathe—keeps them 
cool, comfortable and_ healthy. 
It gives them the support that 
they need and yet is so elastic 
that it ‘*gives” with her every 
movement. 





Peter Lane used to carry 
Janet’s books. But he’s been 
home for two or three days. ‘‘A 
very bad cold,’’ said Janet in 
her serious way. 


Peter’s shoes had soles and 
heels made of a substitute for 
leather which was non-porous. 


Peter ran to school one morn. 
ing when he was tardy. He got 
quite warm and _ his fect per- 


spired. They became damp and 
uncomfortable because the ex- 
cess heat could not escape. The 
result was the ‘‘bad cold,”’ and 
Janet walks to school alone these 
days. 


Leather is Nature's product 
for children’s soles and_ heels 
and for the soles and heels of 
grown-ups’ shoes as well. Nature 
provides leather with tiny pores 
and fibres that let the feet 
‘breathe’. There is nothing 
like it, there never can be any- 
thing like it. Insist upon leather 
for health, leather for comfort 
and for wear. Nothing takes the 
place of leather. 


American Sole and Belting 
Leather Tanners 


17 Battery Place, New York City 


oF 
22 SE BOGE 
Nothing tahes the place of 


LEATHER 
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Mother 
Says: 

“I’ve Found the Way 
To Tell Value 


In My Children’s 
Underwear 


y 


“7-oR a long time I tried to get them 
F underwear that would be cool and 
comfortable and also stand the strain 
of hard wear. At last a friend told me 
about “E-Z”’ Waist Union Suits. Now 
my children can play in comfort and 
not worry me frantic over the ruin of 
their colnagamant.” 


We are sure that every mother ot 
young children will be interested in 
the following features of superiority 
of Nainsook “E-Z’”” Waist Union Suits. 


SEAT CONSTRUCTION—Compare with 
other union suits the liberal roomy seats which 
children require. Reinforced with bias binding. 
FABRIC—Finest quality of checked Nainsook, 
Easily laundered. Cool, comfortable and strong. 
FINISH—Carefully sewn, hand pressed. Triple 
stitched at waist to doubly secure all garment sup- 
porting taped buttons. 

STRAPS—Scientifically placed garment support- 
ing straps place the weight and strain of clothes on 
child’s shoulders where they belong. 


BUTTONS—AIl of real bone. Garment sup- 
porting buttons all taped on and doubly secured. 
Won’t break in the wringer and can’t tear off 
during play. 

BUT TONHOLES — Special “*E-Z” reinforced. 
Will not tear, break or unravel. 

GARTER HOLDER—No metal tube to rust or 
smash in the wringer. A “tube oftape’’ keeps the 
garter pin straight and always in perfect position. 
PACKING—An attractive individual glassine 
envelope for each suit. Insures sanitary and spot- 
less cleanliness, 


THE FR ’Zwaist 
Union Sur 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


The Standard By Which To Measure 
All Children’s Underwear 























Write for our SOLD 
Nainsook in the ; 
Booklet *“*A” CHILDREN'S 

UNDERWEAR 
The Department 
L-Z, Waist Co. of Most 
11 Worth St. Good Stores 
New York 


SIZE—“E-2” Waist Union 
Sults are made to fit children 

ta price. Use a tape 
Measure and compare with 
other makes, 
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The Other. Jasper 


(Continued from Page 6) 


most wistful and entrancing young girl face 
that it had ever been his privilege—or his 
miracle—to gaze upon. Tyndall’s eyes, with- 
out any shadow of a doubt! Tyndall’s eyes 
before the dreams had hardened! Tyndall’s 
sensitive nostrils! Tyndall’s amazing mouth! 

Almost faint with astonishment and em- 
barrassment Kent swept one hand across his 
bewildered eyes. ‘Fool! Dolt! Idiot!” 
The words fairly telescoped themselves across 
his senses. ‘Who but a father, a grand- 
father, a gray-haired, doddering dotard,” he 
raged, “would ever have rated this lovely, 
glowing, palpitant creature as a baby?” 
With the world all but turning black before 
his eyes, he rallied himself as best he might 
to the absurd emergency. 

“Oh-h! Why, how do you do? I’m Kent,” 
he stammered. In the ultimate inspiration 
of his life his whole stricken face wreathed 
suddenly in a most ingratiating smile. ‘“ Jas- 
per Kent,” he added triumphantly. “I’ve 
come to call on the—the other Jasper.” 

“Really?” faltered the young girl. Foran 
instant only, shyness and astonishment 
chased everything but fluctuant blush and 
pallor from her artless face. ‘“Oh-h,” she 
rallied almost immediately, “how nice! You 
know Jasper?” 

“T adore him,” swore Kent. 


IKE a vaguely illusive gesture behind a 
pantomime gauze, a slender hand crept 
upward to unhasp the screen door and slipped 
with a sudden and most disconcerting sense 
of reality into Kent’s hand. It was a most 
astonishingly pleasant little hand, Kent de- 
cided quite precipitously. “So frank, so 
friendly, and yet so adorably shy! The mo- 
ment of parting,” he whimsied, “would at 
least have this advantage to it: he might, if 
the gods were good to him, have it proffered 
to him again.” 

“Why—why, how do you do?” glowed 
Little Tyndall. ‘“Jasper’ll love it! He’s 
down in the orchard watching a woodchuck 
hole. Just wait till I lock the back door, and 
I'll show you where.” 

In the first awkward gesture of his life 
Kent nudged the half-protruding package of 
sweetbreads from his pocket. With the un- 
mistakably squashy thud of a butcher’s or 
a fishmonger’s package, he saw it fall to the 
faded Oriental rug. Added to the absurd 
blunder of the toy balloon that even now 
bulged so clammily in his other pocket, this 
latest fiasco seemed to him well-nigh irre- 
trievable. In a single desperate effort to re- 
trieve it his stooping head bumped the 
stooping head of Little Tyndall, bent on 
succor only. In the inadvertent collision of 
two pairs of hands the string of the package 
broke. 

“Oh, I—I say,”’ stammered poor Kent in 
a last supreme effort of diplomacy. ‘‘Sweet- 
breads—for Jasper, you know. You said his 
teeth hurt him sometimes, d-didn’t you?” 

“Sweetbreads?” gasped Little Tyndall. 
“For—for Jasper?” Her eyes were wide 
with wonder. Just about as indignantly she 
protested it as gorgeous young things in the 
stage scenes protest: “What? Diamonds? 
Rubies? Emeralds? For me?” 


ITH just exactly the grandiloquent 

modesty of any other tempter on any 
other stage, Kent flung himself instantly on 
the mercy of the perfectly perceptible tremor 
in her voice. ‘Oh, that’s nothing,” he mur- 
mured quite casually. “Could bring them ev- 
ery day if you’d like them.” He quickened 
with a somewhat precipitous conviction. 

“Could you?” said Little Tyndall. Gravely 
for an instant her lovely eyes met his, fal- 
tered again for what seemed to Kent a most 
critical as well as interminable interim, to 
lift at last faintly smiling, ingenuously reas- 
sured. “I knew Jasper had a lot of friends, 
but I didn’t know about you.” 

“One of his best,’’ insisted Kent quite 
positively. The note of prophecy rather than 
of history in the statement certainly could 
not condemn the ultimate integrity of it, he 
reasoned. 

Trailing a scarlet scarf in her hands, the 
young girl led the way to the orchard. Sur- 
reptitiously out of the tail of his eye Kent 
studied the slim little middy-bloused figure 
at his side. 


“Sixteen?” he speculated. ‘Seventeen, 
possibly. But even at that, held back, sup- 
pressed, hidden away, until the two older 
sisters should be married and gone.” 


A muffled bark close at hand interrupted © 


the speculation. Like a leafy green duster 
the swish of an unforeseen apple-tree branch 
swept the last cobweb from his mind. The 
other Jasper, it proved, was not a bulldog, 
nor a setter, nor a collie, nor any breed in- 
deed that Kent might have expected. Big 
almost as a Newfoundland, very brown, very 
curly, with gentle questioning gold eyes, and 
great massive paws that scuttled sand like so 
many river dredges out of the woodchuck’s 
burrow that was engaging his attention at 
the moment, he ceased operations only long 
enough to cast a gritty grin and a whimper 
of excitement across his powerful shoulder 
at the stranger. 


ITH a single caressing touch on his 

burly neck, his young mistress dropped 
down on a pleasantly sloping green knoll and 
motioned Kent to a place beside her. 

“Oh, don’t you love Chesapeake Bay 
dogs?” she said. 

“Love them?” attested Kent gallantly 
and with significance. ‘I love everything 
about them!” 

With unruffled guilelessness the young 
girl considered the statement. ‘So do I,” 
she acquiesced. 

Very deliberately Kent refocused his eyes 
on the other Jasper. ‘“ Burly, isn’t he?” he 
suggested. 

“Yes,” brightened Little Tyndall at once. 

“What—what a lot of people like dogs!” 
essayed Kent genially. 

This remark, it appeared, was not quite so 
successful as the former one. Around Little 
Tyndall’s delicate nostrils the faintest pos- 
sible suggestion of a “holy scorn’ flickered 


suddenly. “It isn’t just liking dogs that 
matters,” she confided. “It’s liking old 
dogs.” 


“Oh, yes—why, of course,” reconsidered 


Kent instantly; ‘the older the better.” 

Once again Little Tyndall’s inherent hon- 
esty tempered the pulse of her emotion. 
““No-o; not exactly the better,” she corrected 
gently, “but just the—the dearer.” 

“Oh, very well,”’ decided Kent in his own 
mind suddenly; “if the quickest path to 
friendship with this enchanting child neces- 
sitated the cherishing of an old dog, he would 
get an old dog to cherish the very first thing 
in the morning! He could write somewhere. 
No; he’d telephone. But that would be 
almost as slow. By Jove, he’d go to town 
himself and Why, the world was full 
of old dogs,” he reasoned, “absolutely on 
the loose. Why, people gave them away, 
were only too relieved to get a chance to give 
’em away, somewhere—somehow.” 





NRAPTURED with the possibilities of 
the thought, he picked up a playful 
pebble and tossed it at the other Jasper. 
“Ho!” he said. ‘Guess I’ll have to bring 
my old dog over some day and fight ’em.” 

“Fight them?” gasped Little Tyndall. 

‘Oh, introduce them was what I meant,” 
Kent hastened to explain. ‘Only of course, 
you know, dogs do like to fight just a little 
when they first meet. It’s rather their way 
of getting acquainted.” 

Once again Little Tyndall lifted her lovely 
eyes, as though to gauge her guest’s sincerity. 
Once again her eyes faltered for a second, 
only to return in full confidence to his own 
again. “‘What—what is your dog’s name?” 

In a real panic this time, Kent rummaged 
through his memory for every dog name that 
he had ever known or heard. But by some 
gaminish trick of fate only the names of the 
Presidents occurred to him. ‘“M-Mc- 
Kinley,” he stammered. 

“McKinley?” questioned Little Tyndall. 
“What a funny name for a dog!” 

“Yes; isn’t it?” admitted Kent. 

Contritely he turned his shamed face away 
for a single readjusting moment. Perfectly 
patiently Little Tyndall waited for the light 
of his countenance to shine upon her again. 

“T’m afraid I’m not very good company 
this afternoon,” she apologized. “I guess 


(Continued on Page 138) 
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When your baby 
rides in. this 
lovely carriage 


When your baby goes journeying 
for the first time into the great outdoor 
world, you will realize how much it 
means to you to have this beautiful 
carriage. Its flawless weaving, sweeping 
curves and graceful rolls, its lines un- 
broken by seams, corners, or pieced 
short ends, give it a distinction that 
any mother approves. 


The same spiral weaving process 
which produces its beauty of line also 
cuts its cost. The remarkable Lloyd 
Loom, spirally weaving a single, con- 
tinuous strand of finest wicker into a 
graceful bowl shape, is thirty times as 
swift as hand weaving. As a result, 
your baby’s Lloyd Loom Carriage can 
have every refinement of finish with- 
out additional cost. 


See the Lloyd at your dealer’s. You 
can identify it by the name plate on 
the seat. Write for our interesting 
booklet and the name of the nearest 
dealer. 








Tue Lioyp 
MANUFACTURING 
ComPaANY 


(Heywood-Wakefield Co.) 
Menominee, Mich. 


Lloyd 


Loom Products 


Baby Carriages G Furniture 
196 

ee Sees ipeige rs Ea 
The Lloyd Manufacturing Co., Dept. I-196, Menominee, Mich. 
(Heywood-Wakefield Co.) 

Gentlemen: Pleasesend me name of the nearest Lloyd dealer and 
Book, “What the Doctor told young Mrs. Bond about 

Baby Carriages.” 

[) Also Lioyd furniture booklet. (Check booklet wanted.) 
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“We do seem pretty snug here, don’t we? Last time you visited us we 
were still in the old home on Elm Street. It rambled all over the lot and 
Martha, my dear, what a care that big house was. 


“This little place seems to suit my age and inclinations perfectly. Instead 
of several we only have one guest room now. But here’s a secret, this 
davenport has a bed in it; you'd never guess it, would you? The bed part 
is really separate, with regular bed springs and a real mattress. Comfort- 
able? Well, when Paul and Mary come Teck from college there’s always a 
battle to see who gets to sleep here. 


“So you see we have two guest rooms although only one of them is visible 
in daytime. I’m going to put you here tonight, for the Martins are driving 
over later on so that we'll all be together and ready for an early start in the 
morning.” 


* * * * * * * * * * * * 


| these days of compact living the Davenport Bed has taken its place as 
the most useful piece of furniture in the house. During the day and thru 
long, cozy evénings it furnishes an atmosphere of luxury and hospitality to 
any living room. At night it may be quickly converted into a generous 
size bed that makes for sound and comfortable sleep. 


Your furniture store will show you a variety of Davenport Beds in which 
you will be sure to find one particularly suitable for your living room. Next 
time you're down, ask to see them, and chairs to match. - 


“The Home in Good Taste’’ is a pleasing presentation of correct home furnishings, 
accompanied by photographs of many styles of Davenport Beds. Write for a copy. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 
1134 Standard Oil Building, Chicago 
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I’ve forgotten how to talk.” Quite palpably 
the sensitive chin quivered. ‘“You’re the 
first person, you see, that I’ve talked to—in 
a whole week,” she adm‘ ‘ted. 

“What?” said Kent. ‘Why, the bally 
idea! But what’s the use of talking any- 
way?” he questioned with sudden emphasis. 
“Not on such a corking afternoon as this 
anyway. By Jove,” he acknowledged with 
indisputable genuineness, ‘this edge of twi- 
light business—why, it isn’t half as bad as 
I’ve always thought it! The shadows through 
the orchard there, the capped haymows be- 
yond, the pinkish blue streak in the sky— 
why, it’s like a bit of France.” 

“Of France?” said Little Tyndall. ‘Of 
France? France?” 


TARTLED by the curiously soft yet in- 

cisive timbre of the question, Kent looked 
back just in time to see her topple over 
headlong into the grass and double up like 
a sobbing boy, with racking shoulders and 
gasping breath that yet betrayed no slight- 
est sign of sniffle or tears. 

“Oh, I say!” deprecated Kent. “What a 
duffer I am!” 

In an absolute chaos of bewilderment and 
uncertainty he stared down at the shudder- 
ing little figure beside him. What in the 
world was he expected to do, he wondered. 
If she had only been ten years older, he rea- 
soned, or ten years younger—ten years more 
experienced or ten years less so. But here? 
Now? Likethis? Soclose, so trusting in her 
strangely baffling sacristy of being neither 
quite child nor yet quite woman. To amuse 
people or to be amused by people, to be angry, 
to be amorous—these all, he admitted, were 
well in the day’s work. But since when, he 
demanded of himself in a certain bitter mirth, 
had he ever had occasion to proffer compas- 
sion to anyone or suffer it from anyone? 
Unless, he admitted wryly, he conceded the 
compassion of that funny little old lady in 
the German hotel, ages and ages ago, with 
her absurd lullaby? 

Almost like something outside him, the 
long-forgotten words and tune came lilting 
back bit by bit into his consciousness; though 
if he lived to be a hundred, he would never 
be quite sure whether he whistled that con- 
sciousness aloud now or hummed it or 
merely noted it. Like kind arms suddenly, 
and a great brooding tenderness, the melody 
quickened in his heart and memory. “Oh, 
drat the words of it!” he acknowledged. “It 
was the lilt of it that hugged you.” 


Weary-o? Dreary-o? Oh, la! Laddie! 

Hear-eo! Cheer-eo! Listen to your daddy! 

Pirates! And parrakeets! A barrel full of 
toys! 

Sweetments! And eatments! For 


“Oh, I say,” he bent over suddenly and 
whispered to the little figure beside him, 
“cry all you want to—cry it all out. Don’t 
mind me. I’m sitting tight! Darned tight!” 
he muttered under his breath. 





VEN as he muttered it Little Tyndall’s 
hand relaxed its clutch on grass and sod 
and slipped confidingly into his. Frank asa 
little lad’s hand, yet shy as the flutter of a 
scared bird, he felt the pulses quicken to his. 

“Oh, I say!” stammered Kent. 

Slowly the pink-and-blue streak in the sky 
faded into grayness before his eyes. Off in 
the distance somewhere an evening thrush 
called to its mate. Closer at hand, ina ribald 
touch of buffoonery, a bullfrogs’ chorus 
chuckled its guttural challenge to the ap- 
proaching night. High over all a tiny cres- 
cent moon raveled like a silver thread out of 
a sable cloud. 

Even the dog Jasper, wearied at last of his 
fruitless excavations, came and lay down 
pantingly at the man Jasper’s feet. Specu- 
latively, with his free hand, Kent reached 
out and brushed the haze of sand from the 
dog’s grizzled muzzle. 

“Some dog!” he conceded. 

The shuddering little figure beside him 
tensed a trifle. The little hand in his hand 
tightened suddenly and relaxed again. 

“Don’t hurry,” said Kent. “Take your 
time—all the time you want. It’s a pretty 
good plan, when you break, to break utterly 
and get it over with.” 


“T’mnot broken,” mumbled Little Tyndall, 
All aflush and disheveled—and as inex- 
pressibly lovely as a young wood nymph— 
she straightened up suddenly to challenge 
Kent’s inspection. “I don’t really mind,” 
she insisted; “about France, I mean. That 
is—not much,” she persisted through quiver- 
ing lips that could hardly carry the assur- 
ance. “I’m not sorry I stayed. I’m not!” 

“No; of course you’re not,” smiled Kent. 

“It’s only”—fought the quivering young 
lips valiantly—“in a whole week—nobody 
ever—except Mrs. Farrar a. 

“Mrs. Farrar?” questioned Kent. 

“The housekeeper, you know,” explained 
Little Tyndall. “Mrs. Farrar hasn’t much 
conversation,”’ she annotated with distinct 
significance; “just two conversations from 
morning till night—and night till morning 
again: How much sand Jasper brings into 
the house—and of course he does,”’ admitted 
Little Tyndall with the faintest possible sug- 
gestion of a dimple in her left cheek—“ and 
how hatefully, disagreeably, and altogether 
selfishly I have disappointed and grieved my 
dear parents by my current behavior—and 
of course I have,” she admitted without any 
dimples whatsoever. “And then, last night 
of course ” She raced to confide as one 
who by the very speed of her speech plans 
even yet to outstrip the tears that chase so 
close behind, ‘You see, I’ve never, never 
been exactly all—all humanly alone in such 
a big, crushing storm before. But when I 
went to Mrs. Farrar’s room she—she sort of 
discouraged it. ‘You’ve made your bed,’ she 
said, ‘and you’d better lie in it.’” 

“Well, did you?” said Kent. 








LL dimples this time, a twinkle in the eyes, 

a twinkle at the mouth, Little Tyndall 

buried her shamed face in her hands. “ Jas- 

per’s bed,” she giggled, ‘‘ the brand-new bed I 

made for him on the old davenport in the 

halli—my new steamer rug, you know; I 
consecrated it to him.” 

“Um-m,” reflected Kent. 

With the faintest possible gasp of dismay 
Little Tyndall jumped suddenly to her feet. 
“Oh, what time is it?”’ she asked. 

“‘Quarter of seven,” reported Kent. 

“Good gracious!” said Little Tyndall. 
“Qh, I didn’t mean to be rude,” she apolo- 
gized almost instantly. Blush and pallor, 
blush and pallor—her troubled face lifted to 
his. “It’s only—only that Mrs. Farrar isn’t 
very pleasant,” she faltered, “and if Jasper’s 
going to get his sweetbreads cooked without 
too much discussion I’ll either have to do it 
now, before Mrs. Farrar gets back, or else 
wait till tomorrow afternoon when she goes 
out again.” 

“Does Mrs. Farrar go out every after- 
noon?” asked Kent pointedly. 

“Oh, yes,” said Little Tyndall; “every 
afternoon of her life at five o’clock she goes 
over to the country club to gossip with the 
housekeeper there.” 

““May I come again tomorrow afternoon?” 
said Kent. 

Without a flicker of self-consciousness Lit- 
tle Tyndall considered the suggestion. “No; 
not tomorrow,” she said. ‘I have to go to 
my grandmother’s. Oh, just for the day,” 
she hastened to assure him. ‘“She’s too old 
to have me all the time.” 

“Oh,” said Kent. “All right.” Yet for the 
fraction of an instant he felt most absurdly 
snubbed—or was it bereft? ‘Thursday, 
then?” he rallied with characteristic persist- 
ence. “Day after tomorrow?” 


Ww: her scarlet scarf slipped like a leash 
through her big dog’s collar, Little Tyn- 
dall had already turned towards the house. 
Across her half-averted shoulder she turned 
and smiled at her new friend. Her face in the 
twilight looked suddenly very ethereal and 
frail. ‘‘Thursday?” she said. ‘Oh, I’d love 
it—if the ‘directions’ haven’t come by then.” 

“*Djirections’?” quizzed Kent. “‘ What in 
the world do you mean?” 

Side by side with her he started for the 
house. Close at their heels panted the old 
dog. 

“Oh, mother’s sure to send directions,” 
attested Little Tyndall. ‘She said she would; 
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ANY call them Guest Towels, perhaps because 
these small MARTEX Towels are so superior to cotton 
or linen huck towels that they seem luxurious. But 
they cost little and are really an every-day utility. Women 
find that they prevent chapping and roughness because 
all the water is absorbed, and the facial skin is left dry and 
soft. Men prefer them for shaving. Children’s grimy hands 
do not injure the fine, fast-color patterns which wash and 
wear well. Ask at the Linen Department of your favorite 
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= Pineapple Bavarian Cream } 
©1923 GY THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY - 
THE VALUE OF SWEETS PINEAPPLE BAVARIAN CREAM 

CIENTISTS, through intensive research and Dissolve a package of Lemon Jell-O in a half-pint 
countless experiments, have discovered long since of boiling water and add a half-pint of juice from 
that sweets are essential and important factors in a can of pineapple. When cold and still liquid 
the well-being of every normal human being; that to whip to consistency of whipped cream. Add a 
them the body is indebted for its inner heat, its cup of the shredded pineapple. Pour into moulds 
energy, and its activity. and set in a cold place to harden. Turn from 
Nutrition experts and dietists are agreed that the the mould and garnish with sliced pineapple and 
dessert is of as great value as the more hearty dishes, cherries or grapes. Whipped cream adds to richness 

in the perfectly balanced meal. of the dessert, but it is not necessary. 
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The Other, Jasper 


(Continued from Page 138) 


she promised she would; really it was al- 
most as though she threatened she would— 
about the gardener, I mean, and the house, 
und me—oh, very specially about me,” she 
confided naively. “And mother’s direc- 
tions, you see, are apt to be pretty strict. 
But until they come of course,” she hastened 
io reassure Kent’s somewhat inscrutable face, 
‘why, that’s different. The gardener has 
forgotten our existence apparently; Mrs. 
farrar hasn’t housecleaned a single 
room; and even I’”’—she dimpled 
quite in spite of herself—‘‘am 
having just a little bit of a 
holiday.” 

‘‘What time in the y 
morning do you get up?” = £ 
laughed Kent. “Nine f 
o'clock? Every morning ; 
at nine o’clock I’m go- : 
ing to telephone you ; 
and —_” rs : 

‘‘Nine o’clock!’’ $ 
scoffed Little Tyndall. ‘ 
“T’m up at dawn.” ‘ 

“Oh, no; I couldn't \ 
do it at dawn,” asserted 
Kent quite definitely; “but 
eight o’clock—make it eight 
o’clock. Every morn at eight x 


o’clock I’m going to telephone you ae tote thd 


and see if the directions have come. weete 


«© 





And if they haven’t ” He laughed again 
delightedly. ‘‘Do you play tennis?”’ he broke 
off quite abruptly to ask. “Do you ride? 
Would you like to learn to ride?” 


HE kindling flush on Little Tyndall’s face 

ebbed as suddenly as it had risen. “‘Oh, 
look—look!”’ She pointed down the drive- 
way. “Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Here comes 
Mrs. Farrar now.” Yet even as she winced 
her spirits revived again. “If I put the 
sweetbreads right on the stove this very 
minute,” she rallied, “in Jasper’s own supper 
dish—I mean that he eats out of himself— 
and get ’em really started, even Mrs. Farrar 
wouldn’t exactly snatch ’em from me, would 
she?” Before Kent could reassure her she 
had swerved from his side and started for the 
kitchen. 

“Oh, please, please wait just a moment,” 
begged Kent. 

Curved to his call like a young crescent 
moon, the slender, facile figure turned and 
waited. As a little Diana, goddess of the 
hunt, she stood, with that absurd, burly, 
broad-chested, rag-coated dog tugging like 
forty hounds at the end of his scarlet leash. 

“Fourteen,” Kent reconsidered impul- 
sively. ‘Not a day over fifteen anyway,” 
he admitted. 

‘“‘Oh—what I wanted to say,”’ he attested 
quite frankly—‘‘ this happens to be my birth- 
day. I’d like it such a lot if you’d give me 
omething.” 

“Oh, is it?” kindled Little Tyndall. ‘Oh, 
vould you? Oh, what?” 

“Well, that’s just the funny part of it,” 
dmitted Kent. “It doesn’t seem to make 
the slightest difference to me—as long as it is 
omething—a flower for my buttonhole, a 
ock of old Jasper’s hair, a—whatever it is,” 

e confided impulsively, ‘it’s pretty sure to 
e the only gift P’ll have.” 

“Oh, dear,” regretted Little Tyndall. 


TRAYINGLY, past the little figure Kent’s 
glance lighted suddenly on a blurry blue 
flare of wild asters. “There! I’ve got it!” 
he said. “I'll have a sprig of wild aster for 
my buttonhole.”’ 

With a swift glance over her shoulder at 
the dark bonnet just beginning to bob quite 
visibly across the top of the arbor-vite hedge 
Little Tyndall stripped off a bright spray of 
wild aster and beckoned Kent to her. Fora 
single fleet instant he felt the soft tap and 
rummage of her fingers at the lapel of his 
coat, heard her breath give a sudden, odd 
little gasp. 

“Put your head down,” she ordered. 

“Put my head down?” protested Kent. 
“What am I? A pony about to have a bit 
put in its teeth?” 

“Put your head down and play you’re a 
pony,” insisted Little Tyndall. 

With a martyred air of acquiescence Kent 
bowed his head and closed his eyes at the 


J 







same moment. In another instant he felt 
Little Tyndall’s lips on his forehead! 
“There!” cried Little Tyndall triumph- 
antly. ‘‘ There! That’s more like a birthday !” 
Pink as a rose, her face met his astonished 
eyes and whitened again as precipitously as it 
had colored. “‘Th-there,’’ she faltered. ‘‘'To- 
morrow’s my birthday, and I shall be eighteen 
then and all grown up. So that’s the last 
little-girl kiss I shall ever have in all the 
world—to give anybody.” 


aw esssem, With his cap raked suddenly from 


\ his head, his cheeks quite as 
pink as hers had ever been, 
his mouth most curiously 
twisted between a chuckle 
‘and a quiver, Kent stood 
4 up before her. ““I—thank 
you!” he said. 
With another swift 
glance across her shoul- 
der, a little cry of dis- 
may, Little Tyndall 
$ turned and bolted for 
; the house. 
As nonchalantly as might 
be arranged, Kent replaced 
his cap, touched the flower 
, in his buttonhole, flecked a 
” wisp of straw from his coat 
. sleeve, and started across the 
scraggly, sunburned lawn to reach the 
driveway beyond with the slightest possible 
delay. Inadvertently his finger strayed to 
his forehead. Did it show, he wondered, Lit- 
tle Tyndall’s kiss? 

Around the curve of the shadowy road he 
ran suddenly into the disconsolate stableboy 
waiting with his restless horse. 

““Sorry to be so long, sonny,” he grinned, 
“but I was detained. Here’s a bill that per- 
haps will sweeten your expression.” 


De --* 
ee oe id 
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ITH an agile foot in the stirrup, he 

jumped to the saddle, whirled round 
and round for a moment like a gigantic top, 
bent swiftly to adjust a threatening buckle, 
raked a flicker of the wild aster sprig across 
his cheek—a flicker like the flicker of a child’s 
kiss, unscented, sexless, shy and brave in a 
single breath, ‘The last kiss of little girl- 
hood !’’—and, with a catch of his breath that 
wrenched through his lungs like a pang, drove 
a spur into an astonished flank, whirled 
sharply from the smug highway and, like a 
man riding headlong into the sea, plunged 
into the open country and the night! And 
rode! And rode—like a man gone suddenly 
mad and saneagain! Through space, through 
time, through regret, through remorse, 
through hope itself—back, back through the 
years to innocence again; wind-swept, breath- 
less—heartbeats and hoofbeats pounding out 
the same refrain: 


Love at the window, a fortune at your door, 
Quit your fears; dry your tears! What would 
you more? 


It was well after eight o’clock when he 
reached his bungalow, his horse in a lather, 
his face rather astonishingly white and cool 
again. 

Stolidly his Chinaman opened the door for 
him. “Party? Him—she—no wait,” he 
gurgled. 

“P-party?” gasped Kent. He put his 
hand to his head. His forehead suddenly 
was reeking wet. “My heaven!” he said, 
“T forgot!” 

““No master—no food—no wait,”’ confided 


the Chinaman without emotion. “Velly 
mad.” 
uC a 
O JASPER KENT?’S own almost incred- 


ible astonishment he did wake at dawn 
on the Thursday morning in question, and 
lay for hours speculating on many things, 
not the least of which was just how early in 
the morning it was permissible to call any- 
body up on the telephone. This phase of the 
problem, he admitted quite frankly, was a 
novel one to him, usually the question being 
quite distinctly, “Just how late was it per- 
missible to call anybody up?” 
With the increasing clarity of day he de- 
cided with relief that his wakefulness had 
been caused by the unwonted presence of the 
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For the All-Aluminum Kitchen 


Consider the many exclusive advan- 
tages of good aluminum kitchen uten- 
sils. What other ware cooks every- 
thing so well, lasts so long, and costs 
so little by the year? 


Then consider the extra durability 
which Mirro utensils derive from the 
hard, thick metal of which they are 
made. And consider the complete- 
ness of the Mirro line, with its 610 
articles, providing the right utensil 
for every purpose. 


Don’t you think that an all-aluminum 
kitchen would be ideal for you—es- 
pecially if itwere an all-Mirrokitchen? 
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True Alabastine colors—tints 
direct from Nature’s palette—will 
add charm, beauty, hospitality and 
comfort to your home. There is scarcely a tone or tint 
your imagination can picture, a color harmony your rugs 
and furnishings require, which cannot be reproduced 
by using Alabastine on your walls. By the simple com- 
bining in varying proportions of regular Alabastine tints, 
you can produce at will any color effect desired. 





Alabastine is a high-grade water color for interior surfaces ~ plaster, wall 
board, paint, burlap, canvas, or even old wall paper where it is fast, has 
no raised figures and contains no aniline dyes; comes in standard colors 
which intermix to make many shades— mixed with either cold or warm 
water —and is so uniformly satisfactory that you may apply it yourself 
when decorators are not available—put up in powdered form —full 
directions on every five-pound package. Being sanitary as well as 
artistic, Alabastine is the acceptable wall coating for homes, offices, 
public buildings, theatres, schools—wherever beautiful walls are desired. 


‘TUrite to y Miss Brandon 


Miss Ruby Brandon, in charge of our “‘Home Betterment’ 
department, will be glad to advise you upon any question 
of interior decorating. A staff of experienced decorators 

will help her solve your wall color 

problems. She will send you, with- 

out cost or obligation, our color 

chart showing the latest mode in 

wall decoration. Address your 

letter to Miss Ruby Brandon, 

care of 


Alabastine Company 
860 Grandville Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The Other, Jasper 


(Continued from Page 141) 


snoring dog by his bedside rather than by the 
perfectly quiet question regarding telephone 
etiquette. Quite genially with his rousing 
mind he reviewed the absurd dog-purchasing 
episode of the whole long day before, the 
train, the trolley, the sweltering city street, 
the hectic chase from one dog fancier to an- 
other, his insistent stipulation that regard- 
less of breed, color or sex, the dog must be 
old and called McKinley, and the ultimate 
fancier’s ultimate pleasantry concerning the 
ultimate selection that “it didn’t matter a 
hang what you call him, but he wouldn’t 
come unless you called him Flop!” 

Rolling out to the edge of his bed, Jasper 
Kent stared down at his purchase, a huge, 
gaunt, rangy, jet-black Great Dane, stretched 
out in gigantic silhouette against the pale 
blue tints of the Japanese rug. 

“Um-m-m,”’ reflected Kent. 

Even in the middle of his reflection the 
chiming clock on his mantelpiece released 
him, as though by a magic stroke of seven, 
from the last conventional restraint that 
bound him. 


| he with the clammy telephone disk al-’ 


ready at his lips, the Tyndalls’ pleasant 
telephone number, “Somerday Two,” already 
delivered to the operator, he realized with a 
grimace that he didn’t even yet know Little 
Tyndall’s given name. The austere voice 
that fairly rushed at him from the other end 
of the line gave him no slightest chance to 
collect either his urbanities or his subterfuges. 

“Ts—is Miss Tyndall at home?” he asked 
quite helplessly. 

“Miss Tyndall is in Europe,” attested the 
austere voice almost triumphantly. 

“Oh, that isn’t the one I meant,” stam- 
mered Kent quite idiotically. “It was 
Miss— Miss 4 

““Miss Celeste is in Europe too,” confided 
the austere voice with unmistakable satis- 
faction. 

“QOh-h,” said Kent again. 

Quite helplessly he retreated from the un- 
even conflict. It wasn’t till eight o’clock that 
a distinctly more subtle and scientific method 
of approach occurred to him. 

After all, he reasoned with sudden trium- 
phant conviction, the housekeeper couldn’t 
answer the telephone every time. It wasn’t in 
the law of averages or something like that. If 
he kept right on telephoning and telephon- 
ing all day—and all night too, if it was nec- 
essary—Little Tyndall would answer some 
time. Why, she was bound to! 

“Somerday Two,” he called up at eight 
o’clock in his most dulcet tones. 

Once again he almost reeled back from the 
onslaught of the housekeeper’s voice. 

“Um-m-m; why, yes of course,” he rallied 
desperately. “This is” br-r-r-rumble—mum- 
ble. “I wondered if you want to—wanted to 
buy any tomatoes this morning.” 

“T don’t catch the name,”’ admitted the 
housekeeper with reasonable civility; “but 
our garden is quite overstocked with vege- 
tables at the moment.” 

“Thank you,” said Kent—and_ turned 
away to plunge into his cold tub with a terri- 
ble splash. 

At nine o’clock again, with a brand-new 
courage, he reopened communications. 

The third time surely couldn’t fail, he ar- 
gued. It wasn’t within the bounds of human 
probability. 





HIS time he drew out a chair and settled 

himself at the phone for a really comfort- 
able chat. ‘“‘Somerday Two,” his clear, confi- 
dent voice demanded. 

“W-what?” fretted the housekeeper’s un- 
mistakable tones. 

The word was fairly packed to the question 
mark with irritability. 

The sudden resetting of Jasper Kent’s jaw 
would have startled the housckeeper if she 
could have seen it. 

“T—I understand you have a cow to 
sell,”’ he parried hastily. 

“A—what?” stammered the housekeeper. 
“Who's speaking?” 

With‘a slam he returned the receiver to its 
place. ‘‘ Nobody,” he attested with quite un- 
necessary emphasis. 

Quite defiantly he turned to the morning 
paper and buried himself in its pages, if not 


its news. Before half an hour was up he de- 
cided to try once again. 

“Just once,” he promised himself. This 
playing round with kiddies was just as sporty 
a thing to gamble on as anything else. [/ 
Little Tyndall couldn’t even answer her own 
telephone, he’d—he’d go to Europe. He’ 
half a mind to go to Europe anyway. Thi 
country club was a hole in midsummer—,; 
dull, hot hole. All the fellows of his own ax 
were away. Toss up a penny to decide, or 
toss up a telephone call, what difference dic 
it make? 

“Somerday Two,” he requested with a 
shrug. 

He didn’t even sit down this time. 


OR an odd, interminable moment he heard 

his voice roll away into space, heard a 
strange voice catch it up like a ball and toss it 
along to another strange voice, tried to speak 
again, to recall the original order, declare it « 
mistake, felt himself stricken dumb instead, 
felt the cold sweat start on his forehead, sensec 
the sudden prickle-crackle of the telephone 
transmitter—or was it of his own spine? 

“Hello,” thrilled Little Tyndall’s unmis- 
takable voice. 

“Oh—honey!” cried Kent with unutter- 
able relief, ‘what is your name?” 

““W-what is my name?” gasped Little 
Tyndall. “Why—why, it’s—it’s Posie. That 
is, of course it’s Margaret really. Only most 
everybody calls me Posie—when they’re not 
calling me is 

“Wait! Wait!” cried Kent, “till I write 
it down so I won’t forget it. Posie? Posie- 
Margaret?” 

It seemed to be the whole telephone box 
itself that shivered suddenly with a little soft 
gasp of dismay. “ Why—why, how funny!” 
said Little Tyndall. “Why, who am I talk- 
ing to? Why—why, isn’t this the—the other 
Jasper?” 

“Why, of course it’s the other Jasper,’ 
attested Kent with quite unnecessary em 
phasis. ‘Have the directions come?” 

“No-o,” admitted Little Tyndall. 

“Good!” acclaimed Kent. “Then I'll be 
over at four o’clock.”’ 

“Just at four?” said Little Tyndall. 

Over his shoulder Kent took a swift glance 
at the clock. “Oh, I could come now if you'd 
rather,” he suggested hopefully. 

“No-o,” said Little Tyndall. 

“T’m—I’'m going to bring McKinley when 
I do come,” rallied Kent almost instantly. 

“Oh, goodie!” said Little Tyndall. “ Jas- 
per will be so glad.” 

““Won’t you be glad at all yourself?” ques- 
tioned Kent. 

“Oh, yes,” said Little Tyndall. 

“Um-m-m,” reflected Kent. Absurdly and 
without any justification whatsoever he felt 
the color rising to his cheek bones. “ You'll 
be in the orchard?” he suggested. ‘Or shall 
we come to the house? McKinley and I'll go 
to the country club first, I guess; so we’ll be 
coming cross-lots instead of by the road.” 





LD Jasper and Ill meet you cross-lots,” 
said Little Tyndall quite frankly 
“Then we won’t run into Mrs. Farrar.” 

“Good!” admitted Kent with distinct re 
lief. ‘About at the brook—you’ll be?” 

“Bout at the brook,” agreed Little Tyn- 
dall. 

“Don’t be late,” warned Kent. 

“Not more’n a minute,” promised Little 
Tyndall. 

Banking on this assurance with the most 
extraordinary confidence, Kent proceeded to 
fill in the interim between as serenely as he 
could under all existing dog circumstances. 

It was indeed with somewhat mixed emo 
tions, about three o’clock that afternoon, that, 
immaculate in white flannels, he strolled 
across the country club’s priceless greens, 
with the gigantic old Dane shadowing some- 
what stiff-leggedly at his heels. 

“Well, what in the world?” hailed the 
laughing group on the piazza. “Where did 
you get him? What’s he for? Why ——” 

Vaguely through the blur of faces, the bab- 
ble of tongues, Kent sensed Mrs. Dexter’s 
frankly averted face, Mrs. Laramie’s faintly 
lifted eyebrows arched half scornfully, half 


(Continued on Page 144) 
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Some people say it is not wise to be 
too frank and open in print. 

Perhaps not—for there are many 
who might misjudge or who might not 
understand, 


Yet when one’s life has been crowded 
JSull of sunlight.and shadow, and the 
sunlight has come, finally, to stay, it 
is not easy then to keep,silent. Nor is 
it fuir and just to other women. 

So I shall be very frank in this 
little story which I am ‘about to tell 
you. And if, in uncovering my heart, 
1 may be the means of helping other 
women and girls to find something of 
the happiness that has come to me, I 
shall be very glad. 











My Girlhood 


Y girlhood was surprisingly like that 
M of other girls. I went to school— 
I helped a little around the house 
—I was satisfied simply to play. Until I 
was fourteen, one day was just like another. 

There were little parties in the neighbor- 
hood to which I was always invited—per- 
haps a boy or two that I liked a little 
better than the others—but it was only a 
fleeting fancy. 

My mother made my simple, little dresses 
and they seemed very nice and pretty to 
me then. I knew, in a vague way, that the 
family income wasn't large, and it seemed 
to me sometimes that my mother wasn’t as 
well dressed as some other women I knew. 


But it didn’t worry me very much or 
very long. One does not have many worries 
when one is fourteen. The world is very 
kind and good to Youth. 

But it was not always to be so. As I 
grew older—as I passed my sixteenth and 
eighteenth birthdays-—-I began to realize 
more and more the very great influence 
that pretty clothes have on a girl’s life. 

The dresses that mother made were no 
longer ‘‘good enough.’’ They had an un- 
mistakable home-made look that could not 
be disguised. Yet we could not afford to 
buy anything better. 

I shall never forget the days when I 
used to go through the shops and look at 
the pretty dresses. How my heart ached 
to have one of them—just one! 

There they were—so trim—so beautiful 

so near and yet so far. I could reach 
out my hand and touch them. I could 
picture myself wearing them—this one to 
a dance—that one when friends would call 
1 an evening—this one to a theatre party. 

Then stern reality would force me to 
read the price tags and I would turn away 

adly. No—these dresses were not for me. 

And because they were not for me, I 
“— to miss many of the good things 

i lite. 


An Embarrassing Question 


Y friends began to grow away from me 
2 —many of them proudly announcing 
their engagement and marriage. My father 
used to ask me why Tom or Frank didn't 
come to see me any more and then mother 
would stop him with a whispered ‘‘ Hush!" 


Poor soul! She knew from experience 
the humiliation and embarrassment I was 
suffering because I did not have pretty 
clothes like other girls. 


A year ago I was nearly desperate— 
| simply had to have some new clothes. 
Yet I hadn’t the least idea where I could 
get the money. Then Mary Allison came 
to see me! 

Mary and I had been schoolgirls to- 
gether. We had lived within a few minutes’ 
walk of each other—we had often spent 
the night together and exchanged con- 
fidences, as girls do—we had even been 
fond of the same boy. 

Then Mary moved away, and while we 
had corresponded regularly at first, the 
letters grew more and more infrequent, 
and finally we stopped writing altogether. 
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By MARJORIE DICKSON 


Once in a while, however, some mutual 
friend would tell me of having seen Mary 
—how well she looked—how popular she 
had become—of her beautiful clothes—and 
finally of her engagement and marriage. 


And here she was, right before me! 


‘Mary Allison!’’ I exclaimed. ‘Of all 
people! What in the world are you doing 
here?"’ 

‘‘Been taking a trip with my husband,” 
she replied gayly. ‘‘He’s busy with busi- 
ness this morning, so I thought I’d run 
around and see my old friends. I had you 
down first on the list. It’s so good to see 
you again. Marricd?”’ 


“6 


I shook my head. ‘Not yet,’’ I replied. 
‘*Guess I'll be the old maid of the family.” 


‘‘Nonsense! Why, Tom used to be crazy 
about you!”’ 

“That was before clothes counted as 
much as they do when a girl gets older,” 
I answered. ‘‘Tom hasn’t been to see me 
in months. If I only had the money to—”’ 

“You don’t need money—at least not 
much,"’ Mary interrupted. ‘‘Do you know 
what this dress cost?”’ 

I shook my head. 


‘Just $9.85. And I have three others 
just as pretty in my trunk that I made 
especially for this trip. All four put to- 
gether didn’t cost me ovér $40. Do you 
really want to know how I got them?” 


“Do 1?” I exclaimed. ‘‘Do you think 
I'd be wearing this outfit if I could have 
clothes like yours?”’ 

Mary smiled. “Just listen, then, and I'll 
tell you the whole blessed story.”’ 

She drew her chair close to mine and 
talked for fully half an hour. 

And finally, as she finished and rose to 
go, she made me make a promise. ‘You 
won't forget it, will you?” she asked. 

‘Indeed I won't,’ I replied warmly. 
“I'll write to-day.” 


I didn’t know it at the time, but that 
promise was to be the means of changing 
my entire life. For that day I mailed a 
letter to the Woman’s Institute. 


The Turning Point 


N a few days the postman brought me 

a friendly reply from the Institute and 
a wonderfully interesting booklet that told 
the whole story of its new plan by which 
so many women and girls have learned at 
home to make pretty, becoming clothes. I 
saw at once that here was a solution to all 
my problems, so I enrolled for a course in 
dressmaking. 

I was never so interested in anything 
in my life. After all, sewing isn’t drudg- 
ery but real fun if you know exactly what 
you are doing and how to do it. 


The Institute made everything so plain 
and the teachers took such a personal 
interest in me, that in just a little while 
I was able not only to make all my own 
clothes, but to make them as they are made 
in the best shops. 


For not only did I learn every detail 
of garment construction, but I learned the 
fascinating secrets of distinctive dress; 
what lines and colors and fabrics were 
most appropriate for me; how to copy 
dresses from the fashion magazines or the 
shop windows; how to plan and design and 
completely make clothes with the little dis- 
tinctive touches that enabled me to always 
appear at my best. 


Naturally the neighbors began admiring 
my clothes and asking me where I got them. 
They were almost too surprised for words 
when I told them I had made them all 
myself. They would have been even more 
surprised if I had told them how little they 
cost. It’s astonishing how much you can 
save when you have to pay only for ma- 
terials. 


To me, the most important thing is not 
merely that I now have the pretty clothes 





I always wanted, but what those pretty 
clothes have meant to me. 


They have meant happiness—they have 
meant freedom from worry—they have 
even meant—love! 


On my desk is a letter that I have just 
written to Mary Allison. I want you to 
read it, too—for it shows that the shadows 
have gone and the sunlight has really come 
into my life to stay: 


DEAR Mary: 

What a difference a few months make! 

Why, it seems only yesterday that I was so 
worried about the clothes problem that I hardly 
knew which way to turn. Then you came along 
and told me all about the Woman’s Institute. 

To-day, I don’t believe there is a girl in town 
who has prettier dresses than I have. 

Just the other afternoon as I was walking 
down the street, I heard Mrs. Morton (you re- 
member her, don’t_you?) say:—“There goes 
Marjorie Dickson. Isn’t that a perfectly lovely 
dress? I do believe she’s the best dressed woman 
in town these days.” A 

I walked right along as if I hadn’t overheard, 
but it certainly made me feel good. 

Did I tell you in my last letter that I have 
started to plan and make dresses for other people? 
I have made $75 since I wrote you last. 

Think of it, Mary—$75 in three weeks! You 
can’t imagine how good it feels or how much that 
money has helped to buy other things I needed. 

And it has been so easy. It seems as if every 
woman in town is looking for a dressmaker who 
can design distinctive clothes for her. 

Write to me often, Mary, for I count you one 
of my dearest friends. I wouldn’t be writing 
this happy letter to-night if it weren’t for you and 
the Woman’s Institute. MARJoriE 


P. S. Don’t be surprised if Tom and I drop 
in to’see you soon. We’re to be married in the 
spring and we’re planning to stop over on our 
honeymoon. 8 


HAT a wonderful story is revealed in 

the experiences of Mary Allison and 
Marjorie Dickson! What an inspiring story, 
too, for every woman and girl who wants 
pretty clothes and has been seeking a way 
to get them. 

For Mary Allison and Marjorie Dickson 
are just two of more than 180,000 women 
and girls who have learned dressmaking 
and millinery, right at home, in spare time, 
through the Woman’s Institute. 


It makes no difference where you live, 
because all the instruction is carried on 
by mail and it is no disadvantage if you 
are employed during the day, or have 
household duties that occupy much of your 
time, because you can devote as much or 
as little time to the course as you desire 
and just when it is convenient. 


Send for Handsome 
48-page Booklet 


T is called ‘‘ Making 
Beautiful Clothes”’ 
and it tells all about the 
Woman’s Institute. It 
describes the courses in 
detail and explains how 
you, too, can learn easily 
and quickly, in spare 
time at home, to make 
your own clothes and 
hats and dress better at 
less cost, or prepare for 
success in the dressmak- Meking 
ing or millinery profes- | Beaenutilal Tothes 
sion. Write a letter or i 3 3 
postal or send in the con- © ; 
venient coupon today to the Woman’s Institute, 
Dept. 38-C, Scranton, Penna., and a copy of 
this booklet will come to you, absolutely free, 
by return mail. 











WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 38-C, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me a copy of “Making Beautiful 
Clothes"’ and tell me about your plan by which I 
can learn the subject marked below: 

O How to make smart, attractive clothes 
© How to earn money as a dressmaker 
© How to make attractive hats 

0 How to earn money as a milliner 

0) The art of cookery 


Name 





(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 
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exactly right, 
trouble at all. 
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HOW TO VARY YOUR 
MENUS WITH MUSTARD 


Suggestions for giving Every-day Meals 


a “Special Occasion’ Flavor 


By Mrs. EMty BLEEKE 


OT only is it a tiresome, and often 

thankless task to plan the eco- 
nomical use of left-over foods, but, as 
every housewife knows, the constant 
search for variety sometimes seems quite 
hopeless. Therefore, I am glad to sug- 
gest an easily-followed method of making 
commonplace dishes more tempting. 


The secret of giving them extra pi- 
quancy is the use of mustard in cooking, 
as well as in the usual way, as a tasty 
Do not merely serve mus- 
Cook it in. Just as you 
cook ginger into your ginger-bread. The 
result will surely delight you. And 
most important of all—be sure of the 
mustard you use. 
ing, I find that French’s Mustard gives 
me the best results. 


In all my own cook- 


I never use any 


MUSTARD— 
THE MASTER 
INGREDIENT 


Because of its 
rich, rare blend and 
full creamy flavor, 
French’s Mustard 
gives my cooking a 
truly delicious tang, 
that I cannot obtain 
in any other way. 
Perhaps you al- 
ready know this 
famous ingredient, 
for the goodness and 
quality of French’s 


Prepared Mustard are backed by the 
experience of 87 years of making mus- 
tard. But if you’ve never used it in 
cooking, there’s a treat in store for you. 


WHY FRENCH’S MUSTARD 
IS USED IN COOKING 


Served on foods, French’s Mustard is 
just sharp enough to please the average 
palate—but, as its use grew 
widespread, women began to 
try its effect when cooked into 
It was found that mus- 
tard makes a boiled dressing, or 
uncooked dressing, taste ever so 
much better, and to turn out 
with really no 
And gradually 
housewives learned to use 
French’s Mustard on roasts, 
and in soups, and in varied 
cooked dishes and entrees. 
Sauces and salad dressings also gain 
savor when French’s Mustard is added. 
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TRY THIS DELICIOUS 
SHEPHERD'S PIE 


Take all the odds and ends of beef, lamb, 
mutton, etc., and cut into small slices. Fry one 
onion, chopped fine, in butter; add some peppers, 
and the meat, stir up for two minutes, season with 
salt and pepper. Cover with broth, and let boil 
for fifteen minutes. Add three teaspoonfuls of 
French’s Prepared Mustard, and put the hash into 
a deep dish. Cover with mashed potatoes, and 
bake in oven until brown. 


AND YOU WILL LIKE 
HAMBURGER STEAK, CATALANE 

One pound of chopped beef seasoned and 
formed into cakes. Fry them in butter and when 
cooked take them out. Put one chopped onion and 
two chopped green peppers in and let them fry, add 
one chopped tomato and let it cook for five min- 
utes; at last stir two spoonfuls of French’s Mustard 
into this and pour the whole over the steaks. 


HOW THESE RECIPES 
WERE GATHERED 


As more and more housewives learned 
the method of cooking mustard into 
foods, it was only 
natural that they 
should be grateful. 
And, wishing to 
share their discov- 
eries, they sent 
their favorite rec- 
ipes to the home of 
French’s Mustard 
at Rochester, N. Y. 
In this way, the J 
French’s Mustard \eex=. ‘ye 
Recipe Booklet — ’ 

‘*Made Dishes, Salads and Savories’’— 
came to be compiled, with the addition 
of recipes prepared in the French’s 
Kitchens. It tells how to use French’s 
Mustard to bring out the flavor of many 
kinds of dishes, and contains practical 
menu suggestions for almost every meal. 


YOUR COPY IS READY NOW 


You will be glad to have this 
booklet every time you cook, 
and it will come to you promptly 
for only four cents in stamps. 
Meanwhile, ask your grocer for 
a jar of French’s Mustard. You 
can readily recognize it by its 
sanitary carton, containing a 
handy wooden paddle, and a 
little recipe leaflet. But don’t 
forget to write me today for 
the French’s Mustard Recipe 
Booklet. Just address Mrs. 
Emly Bleeke, 219 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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“After all,” he reasoned, 














tolerantly above her heavy-lidded eyes. 
With a shrug of the shoulders raised like a 
good-natured shield between himself and the 
banter, he sank down into the first chair he 
could reach at the edge of the group and 
gathered the old dog to his knees. 

“What is he?” he repeated genially. 
“Where did I get him? What is he for? 
Why, anyone with half a heart, I should 
think, could see quite plainly that he’s just 
a—just an old family hound walking out for 
an airing.” 

“Since when,” murmured Mrs. Dexter’s 
faintly acid voice from the farther side of the 
group, “have you been so concerned with 
the well-being of the aged?” 

For a single startled instant Kent lifted his 
probing eyes to hers, and dimmed them 
again like a searchlight on a motor. 

“Architecturally speaking, I’ve always 
been interested in old things,” he confided 
quite nonchalantly. With mockingly erudite 
finger he outlined the old Dane’s gauntly 
grizzled jowl, the exaggerated angle of his 
elbows, the sharp ears rearing like miniature 
dormer windows from the jet-black dome of 
his head. “As an almost perfect example of 
Early Gothic,” he essayed—and finished ab- 
ruptly in a quite inexplainable burst of 
laughter. 

“Mr. Kent grows more mysterious every 
day of his life,” cried Mrs. Laramie with a 
faintly forced vivacity. 


N THE edge of the group a man looked 
up with a frankly amused grin. ‘One 
might infer,” he said, “that there is some 
slight sort of strain here somewhere.” 

“Strain!” hooted somebody. ‘‘Haven’t 
you heard about Mr. Kent’s birthday party? 
Guests, music, everything arranged to the— 
to the queen’s taste. But no Kent!” 

“Who was the queen this time?” mur- 
mured somebody quite impudently. “There 
seem to be—so many.” 

In a babble of laughter and blur of teasing 
faces, Kent saw Mrs. Dexter push back her 
chair impetuously and leave the group. 

Infinitely more resolutely Mrs. Laramie 
stood her ground. “ Yes; wasn’titascream?”’ 
she admitted to all. “Our husbands will 
never stop twitting us about our delinquent 
cavalier. Incidentally,’ she added with in- 
creasing lightness, ‘I had the most gorgeous 
new gown made especially for the occasion.” 
Only her heightened color, the faintly exag- 
gerated accent of her levity betrayed the real 
humor of her mood. 

Kent’s cheeks were infinitely redder than 
hers. With a gesture of appeal he threw 
up both his hands. “I admit everything!” 
he attested. ‘‘Con- 
fesseverything! Con- 
cede everything! It’s 
the worst break I ever 
made in my life—the 
crudest, the most in- 
excusable—to invite 
guests to dinner, 
ladies especially, at 
my own house, for a 
birthday dinner, even 
my own, with all ‘the 
fixin’s’ involved. 
And then not turn up 
myself!’’ With a 
gesture of despair his 
raised hands fell to his 
lap. “Hanging’s too 
good for me!” he ad- 
mitted. 

“Why in the world, then, did you do it?” 
questioned a_ half-amused, half-accusing 
voice. 

“You wouldn’t believe me if I told you the 
truth,’’ murmured Kent. 





IKE a mask the banter slipped from Mrs. 
Laramie’s face. ‘‘I insist that you tell 
me the truth,” she said. 

“Insist?” questioned Kent. “Really, I 
don’t advise it.”” All the muscles in his throat 
tightened suddenly. 

““ Nevertheless,” 
insist.” 

“Oh, very well,’”’ conceded Kent. 

Rather deliberately he rose to his feet and 
stood for an instant smiling down at her. 
“she has been a 


said Mrs. Laramie, “I 


The Other, Jasper 
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very jolly playmate. If she really wants { sa 
truth she shall have it, and now!” 

“Oh, very well,” he repeated urbanely; 
“barring all the pleasant, fictitious excuses, 
which you naturally would have preferred, 
battle, murder or sudden death even, the 
fact remains that the only reason under 
heaven why I didn’t appear at my own party ‘T 
was—because I forgot all about it.” 

“T—don’t believe it,”’ said Mrs. Laramie, 

“T told you—you wouldn’t,” said Kent. 

Turning nonchalantly on his heel, he we 
strode off across the piazza with the Great 
Dane sniffing at his heels. On the very edge 





of the threshold he ran into Laramie and b 
Dexter themselves. n 
“Hello, Kent,” they hailed him genially. flu 
OU’RE darned good to speak to me,” no 
grinned Kent, “after the fiasco of the in 
other night.” h 
“Oh, shucks!” cried Dexter. “ Accidents t 
happen to all of us sometimes.” H 
“This wasn’t exactly an accident,’’ per- 
sisted Kent. as 
“Oh, cut it out,” urged Laramie. “The 
women, I admit, were a bit sore about it. 
But of 
“Why don’t you come down to the beach A 
with us this afternoon?” suggested Dexter 
as a real inspiration. “Two cars of us going bt 
down—for supper and dancing. They’ve got 


a glass floor, I hear—and the Kilties for a 
band. Talk about a real racket! If there is li 
any hard feeling it will hardly survive, I 
think,” he chuckled. 

“Yes, do,” urged Laramie. 
thing!” 

Across Laramie’s stalwart shoulder Kent 
caught a sudden glimpse of Mrs. Laramie’s 
uplifted face, her whole sophisticated, elabo- 
rately coiffured head cocked sharply aside in I 
frankly arrested attention. Even as he noted fl 
it her eyes lifted to his, half pleading, half 
defiant. 

“Thanks—thanks awfully,” said Kent; s| 
“but I’ve got to exercise my dog.” 

“Got to—what?” shouted everybody. Si 

Without further comment Kent swung n 
sharply round again and left the club—left 
the banter, left the laughter, left the specula- 
tion. Merging with other white figures, other 
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slow-swinging, long-legged gaits, other er- C 
rands, other moods, he passed inconspicu- 
ously into the dark greenery beyond. ; 


In half an hour more he stood waiting by 
the chuckling brook for Little Tyndall. 

Swinging along the shadowed path she 
came, a little white figure, eager, earnest, 
most adorably shy, and quite incontestably 
unconscious, Kent realized half in pang and 
half in triumph, of 
this the first real tryst 
of all her innocent 
young years. In the 
sudden bristling 
brownness behind her, 
the instantaneous 
crisping of the gaunt 
black creature at his 
heels, Kent’s atte: 
tion focused of nec: 
sity on canine rathe: 
than on human p 
sibilities of greetin 
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UT altogether o! 

livious of grum 
bles and growls an! 
stiff legs and snarlish! 
puckered jowls, Litt! 
Tyndall rushed forward and threw her arn 
around the old Great Dane’s neck. “Ol 
isn’t he beautiful?” she glowed. 

“Dutiful, I admit,” grinned Kent, 
hardly beautiful.” 

“Oh, yes; he is! He is!” insisted Litt! 
Ty ndall ‘in an absolute fever of excitemen! 
For the second time in his experience hei 
greeting hand slipped into Kent’s. He: 
cheeks were all aflush, her entrancing youn. 
eyes like stars. “Oh, I do like it—so much, 
she faltered, “that you brought him.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” said Kent quite impulsively. 
“That’s nothing! I could bring a differen‘ 
one every day if you’d like it.” 

“You could—what?” gasped Little Tyn- 


dall. 
J 


(Continued on Page 147) 
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HAT Aunt Jemima Pancakes do have a distinc- 

tive and wonderful flavor is evidenced by the 
fact that more than five hundred million of them 
were eaten last year. 


For many women can make pancakes that 
brown nicely, that are sometimes very tender and 
fluffy, as healthful pancakes must always be. But 
no one can match the Aunt Jemima flavor. Even 
in the old-time South, in the land of good cooks, 
that was generally admitted. Guests of Colonel 
Higbee, Aunt Jemima’s master, frankly told him 
as much. 

And so it was that, years later, a representative 
of a milling company, having once tasted some of 
Aunt Jemima’s pancakes, returned to Louisiana to 
buy her recipe. Successful, then, though many 
others had met with stern refusals while her master 
lived, he persuaded the old mammy cook to sell it. 


With the attempt to prepare this recipe in 
ready-mixed form, Aunt Jemima’s secret came out! 


What Aunt Jemima’s secret was 


It was found that Aunt Jemima didn’t use ordinary 
flour for her pancakes; she used a special kind, an 
exceptionally fine grade of wheat flour. And that 
she mixed with it smaller quantities of other flours 
seldom found in the stores today—these and other 
materials all exactly proportioned. 


Today we mill especially for Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour the special flours Aunt Jemima used, 
and we mix in the other ingredients exactly as she 
did according to her secret recipe. 


More than that, between the mixing machines 
and the packaging room at the Aunt Jemima 
Mills, there’s a kitchen. As the flour mixture goes 
through, our cooks take some out, and every five 
minutes they make pancakes. This to make doubly 
sure that we have retained in Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour the old-time Southern flavor. 


Today you get it so easily— 
just add water or milk, mix and bake 


‘Now there is only one way to get the famous Aunt 


Jemima flavor in pancakes; but it’s an easy way. 
You just add water (or milk, if you wish) to Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour, beat a little and whisk the 
batter onto a hot griddle. (Follow recipe on the 





aes 


With Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour you can 
also make delicious waffles and muffins very 
easily. The recipes are on the package 
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Lent! Another reason 
for regular Aunt 
Jemima breakfasts 


Cheap at any 
price—that 
secret recipe 


package.) You get perfect pancakes every time—the 
same tender fluffiness, the same rich color, and, 
most important, the same distinctive flavor that 
Aunt Jemima got. 


Tomorrow morning let the aroma of sizzling 
Aunt Jemima pancakes bring your family to break- 
fast on the run. How fast those cakes will dis- 
appear and how the smile on each face will broaden! 
Yet what an easy breakfast it is to make. 


We want you to compare Aunt Jemima pancakes 
with your own or with any others you’ve ever 


Special offer 


In return for this coupon and 6c in stamps or coin 
(to cover cost of special packaging and mailing) we 
will send you a sample package of Aunt Jemima 
Prepared Buckwheat Flour, a sample package of 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour and an interesting 
folder, “The Romance of Aunt Jemima,” with 
recipes for special pancake treats. If you want the 
jolly Aunt Jemima family of 4 rag dolls, too—all in 
bright colors, ready to cut and stuff—send 30c in 
stamps or coin 
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y no other pancakes can have 
that famous Aunt Jemima 


flavor 


tasted. Compare them for color, texture, ease of 
making and especially for flavor. We’re confident 
you will always want these pancakes with the 
old-time Southern flavor. 


Samples sent on request 

You can buy Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour at your 
grocer’s. Or if you wish, send in the coupon below 
and we will mail you a generous sample; also a 
sample of Aunt Jemima Prepared Buckwheat 
Flour—which makes the finest buckwheat cakes 
you’ve ever tasted. Aunt Jemima Mills Company, 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 


“*I’se in town, Honey!”’ 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





Aunt Jemima Mills Company, Dept. 1-F 
St. Joseph, Missouri , 
Enclosed find.__cents for which please send me 


() Sample packages of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour, 
Aunt Jemima Prepared Buckwheat Flour and 
recipe folder; 

C Samples, recipe folder and the Aunt Jemima rag 
dolls. 


Name 





Street Address 














City State 
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panel effects in wallpaper which were 
so popular a century ago. Sheraton, 
the great designer of the Eighteenth 
Century, used wallpaper panels with borders in 
some of his most artistic interiors. 


23 T is interesting to find leading interior 
decorators once more favoring the 
i) (+ 
“<e D> 




















Among both decorators and home owners now- 
adays there is a growing appreciation of wall- 
paper’s many advantages in the expression of 
individual taste. With innumerable exquisite de- 
signs to choose from, the woman of today can 
clothe her home with beauty and write her own 





personality upon her walls. The woman who 
knows how to choose wallpaper wisely can make 
every room reflect her own taste and charm. If 
you would learn her secret, study her walls. 


* * * 


Send for our interesting booklet, Wa//paper, contain- 
ing helpful decorating suggestions for every room 
in the house. Thirty-two pages with many hand- 
some illustrations in full color. Special articles by 
leading interior decorators. Practical hints on the 
combination of wallpapers, draperies and floor 
coverings in effective color harmonies. Sent post- 
paid to any address for ten cents in stamps or coin. 


WALLPAPER 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION of the United States, 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 








March, 1924 
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The Other, Jasper 


(Continued from Page 144) 


“Oh, of course I—I speak only figura- 
tively,’ Kent hastened to explain. 

“Figuratively,” mused Little Tyndall. 
Half absent-mindedly her little white hand 
cupped again across the jetty dome of the 
Great Dane’s head. Once again the starry 
eyes lifted. “ You—you must have had him 
most forever,”’ she said. 

“Tt seems—quite a long while,” he ad- 
mitted in all honesty. 

“And you say his name is—is McKin- 
ley?” questioned Little Tyndall. 

“Ves; that’s just what I said,” conceded 
Kent, ‘‘but there are times, I must admit, 
when he shows a dullness, not to say an indif- 
ference, to the name that might lead one 
almost to suppose that he had changed his 
party. Flop seems rather to be the name of 
his preference.” 

“Flop?” questioned Little Tyndall. Her 
nose was quite crinkled with astonishment. 
But her eyes, most gratifyingly, showed no 
special sign of incredulity. ‘“‘Why—why, he 
looks like an ebony toy—out of a Chinese 
cabinet, doesn’t he?” she speculated. 

In the moment’s leeway Kent decided, 
quite wisely, to shift the subject from canine 
history to personal biography. “Speaking of 
works of art,” he ventured, “how about 
yourself, little Posie-Margaret?” In mock 
appraisement he narrowed his laughing eyes. 
“Upon my word, I believe you do look older 
than you did day before yesterday.” 


NCE again Little Tyndall crinkled her 

nose. ‘‘Posie-Margaret?’” she depre- 
cated. “How funny it sounds! Did you 
really—really write it down in your note- 
book, so as not to forget it?” 

“Prove it for yourself,” said Kent, and 
showed her the identical entry printed and 
scribbled and tipped over backhanded all 
over the page, “ Posie-Margaret—Posie- 
Margaret—Posie-Margaret.” “Why, you’ve 
no idea,” he explained, “how absolutely ter- 
rifying it is to want to get somebody on the 
telephone and not be able to because you 
don’t know her first name. Why, I might be 
dying, I might be re 

With rather dismaying unconcern Little 
Tyndall began to rummage in the huge em- 
broidered pocket of her otherwise rather se- 
vere little white gown. In palpable triumph 
she succeeded at last in extracting a tiny, 
red morocco-bound volume from a snarl of 
string and handed it to Kent. 

“T’ve got a notebook too,” she boasted, 
“or rather, mine’s a diary. My grandmother 
gave it to me yesterday.” 

Idly Kent tossed the little blank volume 
into the air and caught it again. ‘What a 
funny time to give a diary,” he said—“in 
July, with the year more than half over.” 

“Old people most always give funny pres- 
ents,” observed Little Tyndall. 

“Do they?” mused Kent a bit absent- 
mindedly. The wandering thoughts in his 
mind focused quite abruptly in a question. 
“Well, did you have a good birthday?” he 
demanded. “That’s really the only thing 
that matters—your eighteenth birthday— 
areal wonder day! Was it?” 

Little Tyndall’s answering mirth was 





With his mind most amazingly appeased 
at the thought, he resumed the subject of the 
bleak birthday with infinitely more toler- 
ance. 

“But surely you had ice cream?” he 
quizzed teasingly. 

“Vanilla,” admitted Little Tyndall. “And 
grandmother told me about her own eight- 
eenth birthday. She was already married 
at eighteen, it seems, and had a son. But 
mostly,” sighed Little Tyndall, “after lunch 
specially, she just seemed to worry for fear 
the sun might fade the carpet or that I might 
kiss her.” 

“And did you?” laughed Kent. 

“Oh, no,” said Little Tyndall. 

A most unaccountable sense of relief swept 
er over Kent. “Oh, I’m so glad,” he 
said. 

“Why?” questioned Little Tyndall. Her 
tone was quite frankly surprised. 


a DON’T exactly know,” admitted Kent 
in all honesty. “I merely feel it, that’s 
all—most unaccountably glad.’”’ In spite of 
everything he could do to prevent it he felt a 
little smile quirk very suddenly at one corner 
of his mouth. “Then—then you haven’t 
kissed anyone yet—since you were eighteen 
years old—probably?” he questioned with 
the faintest touch of anxiety. 

“No, I haven’t,” admitted Little Tyndall 
quite blithely. “I’m sort of saving it, just as 
I saved the other. That last was such a sur- 
prise!” she added glowingly. 

“Um-m-m,” reflected Kent. Almost inad- 
vertently his fingers strayed to his forehead, 
where a brief forty-eight hours before Little 
Tyndall had placed her amazing kiss. ‘Yes, 
wasn’t it?” he conceded. 

With unprecedented concentration he 
turned aside suddenly to measure old Jas- 
per’s burly neck for its silver-studded collar. 
With an equally unprecedented tremor in his 
knees, he decided to complete the proceed- 
ings sitting rather than standing. 

Gravely, and with faintly bristling skep- 
ticism, the Great Dane came and nuzzled 
his elbow. 

Against the flickering background of bright 
green maple leaves and the sluggish, plushy 
splendor of red sumacs, Little Tyndall’s 
pliant figure preened and tiptoed with ex- 
citement. 

“Oh, do you think your handkerchief is 
long enough for a measure?” she questioned. 
“Oh, will the silver shine like stars? Oh, 
when I walk out with him will everybody 
think I am a princess? Oh, will I ever in all 
my life be happier? Or prouder? Or happier?” 
she repeated tenaciously. Flickeringly, across 
the bungle of a bowknot, her fingers touched 
his. 

As though the touch had scorched him, 
Kent’s hands dropped to his sides. ‘‘Posie- 
Margaret,” he confided quite abruptly, “I’m 
awfully afraid that there’s something pretty 
important that will have to be decided—very 
soon.” 


“TS THERE ?” thrilled Little Tyndall. 
“Oh, don’t you love to have something 
to decide? Last year I had to decide between 





Ten day 
trial bottle 
for 10 cents 

See coupon 

















adiantly lovely hair— 
a charm that can be yours 


ustTRovs, luxuriant hair—so » mlz beautiful that it every- 


where wins admiration—is always 


air that is glowing with 


health. It is fed by an abundant supply of blood within the scalp. 
Dull, lifeless or falling hair is starved hair. It simply needs nour- 
ishment to bring back its radiant beauty and glowing lustre. 


The hair gets its only food from the blood, through the mouths 
of the follicles. These narrow mouths easily become clogged with 
dandruff, dried oils, dust, bacilli. Then the oil glands have no outlet. 
They fill with surplus sebum and begin to press down on the blood 


vessels, cutting off the blood ips | 


ped by the natural shrinking o 


ly. Or often the circulation is stop- 
the scalp, if it is not kept flexible. 


Leading dermatologists now know that a stimulant, to promote hair 
growth, must draw a flush of blood to the undernourished tissues. 


This is the scientific principle of Harper Method Tonique—the 
discovery of Martha Matilda Harper—which is used in the famous 
Harper Method Shops. Its results are astonishing. 


Besides its antiseptic effect on the dandruff bacilli, Harper 
Method Tonique clears the choked roots and enters deep into the 
follicles. With a slight tingling sensation and a reddening of the 
scalp, it draws a flush of blood to the hair roots, the starved hair 
starts to grow again, and shows active life and healthful vigor. 


Generous test for 10 cents—to convince you 


To prove that Harper Method 
Tonique will help cases of falling 
hair and aid in promoting a new, 
healthy growth, we gladly send you 
a generous 10-day trial bottle for 10 
cents—less than its cost price. This 
offer includes a copy of Martha 
Matilda Harper’s own booklet, 
“THE SCIENTIFIC CARE OF 


full and concise treatments for Dry 
Scalps; Oily Scalps; Dandruff; Tight, 
Shiny Scalps; Thin, Falling Hair and 
other hair disorders. 

Simply enclose 10 cents with the 
corner coupon—and send it off in 
this very mail. Ten-day test and 
booklet will then reach you promptly. 
Martha Matilda Harper, 1225 East 


musical, if not distinctly jolly. ““My grand- chemistry and physics. I couldn’t sleep for THE HAIR AND SCALP,” with Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 
mother gave me a—a pincushion,” she ad- two nights. The sky was all twinkly with 
miticd, ‘“‘and—and the little diary, and a_ stars. I sat by the window and watched 
box of candy she had last Christmasand——-””_ them. It was glorious. There was a great 


i ] AST Christmas?” hooted Kent. “ You’re 
~/ perfectly sure it wasn’t Christmas be- 
fore last?” 

“Perfectly,” said Little Tyndall. 

“Oh, ye gods!” groaned Kent. “And I 
would have liked so much to give you a 
pony.” 

“A pony?” quickened Little Tyndall. 

“Or a motorcycle,” laughed Kent. 

“A motorcycle?” gasped Little Tyndall. 
Ora house boat,” persisted Kent, “or a 
silver-studded collar for—for the other Jas- 
per, or an ermine party cape, or a—but 





white moth. There was a ——” 

“But this,”’ said Kent, “is neither chemis- 
try nor physics. This is something really im- 
portant. So important,” he frowned with 
unmistakable concern, “that I can’t decide 
it any too soon.” 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear!” wilted Little Tyn- 
dall. “Is it a worry like that?” 

“Just exactly like that,” admitted Kent. 

“What in the world is it about?” said Lit- 
tle Tyndall. Her tender face was quite 
fretted with anxiety. 

To her ineffable astonishment Kent threw 
back his head and laughed. “It’s about 
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MARTHA MATILDA HARPER, 
1225 East Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 


you,” he said. 
“About me?” protested Little Tyndall. 
“Tt most certainly is,” confided Kent. 
“Not later than the first of August I shall 
have to decide—whether I’m going to fall in 
love with you or not.” 


couldn’t ” he broke off quite abruptly. 

“But couldn’t,” echoed Little Tyndall’s 
trailing voice. 

“By Jove, though,” resumed Kent quite 
as abruptly as he had broken off, “I could 
give you the silver-studded collar for old 
Jasper, couldn’t I? No one surely could ob- 


Here is 10 cents for 10-day Harper Tonique Sam- 
ple and your booklet, “The Scientific Caze of the 
Hair and Scalp,” to be sent to me at once. 


Name____ Ett 
Full address — 
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Is the World 
Wrong About 


Frost and Skin? 


indoors these frosty, windy 
days because your face stings 
androughensandyourhands 
get chapped and ugly? The 
brisk days are nature’s own 
beautifiers and put roses in 
cheeks where there were 
none. Only protect the ten- 
der skin that covers your 
glorious winter-time beauty. 


Frostilla Fragrant Lotion has 
a “precious moisture” that 
will keep your skin soft and 
white. You can stay in the 
open, in quest of health and 
beauty, without jeopardizing 
your evening- dress - loveli- 
ness, with chapped, red 
hands. 


And you’ll enjoy using 
Frostilla Fragrant Lotion on 
your face, for it sinks right in, 
leaving your skin immedi- 
ately as smooth as velvet 
with such a lovely, well-bred 
fragrance. 

Fifty years old.—Sold everywhere, regular 
price 35 cents—The Frostilla Company, 
Elmira, New York. Selling Representa- 


tives: Harold F. Ritchie & Co. New 
York & Toronto. Age 


Frostill 


CTragrant [otion, 
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These two illustrations show that a small-size buffet need not sacrifice dignity 
nor beauty when made of colored and grained walnut or mahogany veneers. 


The Bride and Groom Furnish Their Flome 


(Continued from Page 38) 


cheated. Yet this same customer accepts his 
sterling silver knives with plated blades, be- 
cause he knows the better pieces always come 
this way for service. It is much the same with 
the highest grade mahogany furniture. Some 
partsare made ofother woods toinsureservice. 

A certain spring and play, for instance, is 
a necessary factor in the making up of solid 
mahogany, so that it will not crack; there- 
fore panels that are to be rigidly confined by 
framings are usually of another wood that 
will not crack and are set into the framings 
of solid mahogany. Often the ends of solid 
case furniture, if paneled, are treated in this 
way for substantiality and service. If this is 
so in the highest priced solid furniture, cer- 
tainly the purchaser of inexpensive goods 
need not worry at substitute woods de- 
signed to save considerable cost. 

In an extremely desirable and superfine 
suit of dining-room furniture I am handling 
now, which is made of walnut and priced at 
$2800, to achieve a more effective antique 
finish and appearance all the legs and under 
stretchers are of maple, to give greater beauty 
to the suit. So be at ease about substitute 
woods and accept the integrity of the better 
shops with which you deal as your guarantee. 

I have already given you my idea of the 
lowest-priced dining-room suit that com- 
bines both beauty and service, and $205 
seems low enough to pay for this. But for 
those who wish to pay a bit more, $250 will 
give them a choice of either mahogany or 
walnut, furniture that is a trifle larger in 
size, and the choice between several styles 
and designs that may just happen to hold 


more allure for them personally. I have sold 
this other suit shown here at this price, and 
much pleasure has been expressed at the 
beautiful brown of its mahogany wood, its 
general simplicity and good taste, and its 
particularly effective “jewelry,”’ the techni- 
cal term we use for metal handles. 

For the beautiful and original dining room 
furnished without a regular suit, a certain 
dresser that has had great vogue is shown 
on page 38. It iscalled a Welsh cupboard, and 
is made in walnut in the antique finish. It is 
sixty-one inches long, and can be bought for 
$138, or for $100 without the top. This is a 
very adaptable piece, since it will blend well 
with the Jacobean, the Italian or the colonial 
idea. It could be used with the draw table, 
priced at $68, and which measures thirty- 
two by fifty-four inches; and with the wal- 
nut chairs, one of which is shown with it; a 
set of six of these, including one armchair, 
would cost $105. These chairs have the slip- 
seat construction, a great convenience in 
re-covering, since only four screws need be 
removed for the operation. 

Or this Welsh dresser may be used, with a 
gate-leg table and ladder-back chairs, giving 
the dining room a totally different character. 
If a very quaint and unconventional dining 
room is desired, a gate-leg table may be used 
with ladder-back chairs, and with a long, 
narrow davenport table for the server. The 
gate-leg table shown on page 38 is priced at 
$38. The ladder-back chairs are $17.50 each. 
And a davenport table having a solid mahog- 
any top, and measuring eighteen inches by 
fifty-four, may be found for as low as $28. 
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( we has placed another 
tremendous achievement at 
the feet of American women. 


NEW-=—Mornrroe Universal Shoes 
for Mother and Miss; they'll be 
welcomed with open arms and 
happy feet into a million homes, 


MONROE 


UNIVERSAL SHOES 


Safe, Sane, Stylish > 
Shoes—at One Low 
Affordable Price. 


Made on one last, the last word 
in foot fitting, pride fitting, purse 
fitting. The buildersof Monroe Uni- 
versal Shoes havesweptthe nation’s 
best style and health ideas intoone 
shoe. One last only— but in 6 
authentic styles and 3 leathers, 
One price only—whether in New 
England or New Mexico! 

LADIES: Your favorite store should sell 
Monroe Universal Shoes. Ask to see them 
there or tell us by letter to send you the 


details and delights of the shoe, which, 
if you once own, will own your heart! 


*““The One Shoe in a Million 
for a Million and One Women” 
‘_——A Menihan Product” 


THE MONROE 
SHOE CO. 
Buffalo 
New York 


DEALERS :—Write for the most un- 


usual planever presented toretail shoemen. 





Wayne “s" Wardrobes 







Your clothes 
deserve this 
| protection 








AYNE Wardrobes offer a protection 


from destructive dust and moths. Tlicy 
can be quickly closed and fastened absolutely 
tight. Made of extra heavy duplex paper 


re-enforced. Strong and durable, they will 
last for years. 

Wayne Wardrobes are made in eleven 
different sizes. Ask your dealer or write to 
us to-day about Wayne Wardrobes and 
Wayne Pakaway Chests. 

WAYNE PAPER GOODS COMPANY 
Fort Wayne Manufacturers Indiana 


ease ee eee 
High School Course 
in 2 Years simplified High Scho! 


two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 4M 

the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 

courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H-353 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.S, 1923 CHICAGO 
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PORCE-NAMEL 
A National owe 


The sale of Porce-Namel all over 
the United States indicates that women 
show a marked preference for this 
“better kitchen table’? whenever its 
% various superior features of design and 
’ workmanship are called to their atten- 
tion. Beautiful to look at, easy to keep 
clean, and built to endure, witha multi- 
tude of actual time-saving conveniences. 
Porce-Namels are made in 16 styles, 
from which you may choose the exact 
table desired for your kitchen. 








"The Better Kitchen Table” 





16 Models to Meet Your Especial Needs 


Perhaps you cannot use either of the two 
Porce-Namel models shown here. But 
there is one made for your kitchen. 
Porce-Namel covers the field from the 
56-inch porcelain top to the table designed 
for the smallest apartment kitchen. Here 
indeed is a line of tables of unified excel- 
lence, making possible as well as truthful, 
the natural and only possible phrase, ‘‘ the 
better kitchen table.”’ Send for our fully illus- 
trated booklet and let us tell you where you can 
see and buy your Porce-Namel at the price you 
wish to pay. 
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MUTSCHLER BROS.CO. 


MAKERS OF FINE TABLES SINCE 1896 


Adela 13 MOneEOr. 












































































































Pinch the stems of long 
sprays of mint till they give 
out the most of their flavor. 
Put them into a deep pitcher 
half filled with ice. Sprinkle 
two tablespoons of sugar over 
them. In half an hour add one 
pint each Welch’s Grape Juice, 
strong lemonade, plain or 
charged water. 


It’s Welch time on page 184 


Welch's 
Grape > Juice 
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The Star Ride 


She stared. “But we can’t—it won’t go 
in the sleigh,” she said. 

“T’m taking the bobsled. . . . Of all the 
awkward things!” he grumbled as the mat- 
tress slid and escaped him. ‘“ Why can’t they 
make ’em with straps to hold on by?” 

She watched him, half smiling; and pres- 
ently he was buttoning on her thick leggings 
and winding the scarf about her neck and 
lifting her in his arms—and through the 
opening of the shed she saw 
the whirling storm and old 
Tobey’s head bent to it. 
Then she was lowered to 
the mattress, and the blan- 
kets were drawn securely 
around her. 


E BUCKLED a tar- 
paulin above her head, 
drew the last buckle in 
place and left her. 
“Just you wait a min- 
ute!” he called. 
He was in the house, and 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“Yes.” The word caught, and she lay 
silent a long minute. 

“Where are we, Jim?” she asked. “Are 
we almost there?” 

“Halfway down, I guess—not quite. By 
the old sawmill, you know.” 

“Oh! Can we hurry a little?” 

“We are going to now.”” The voice was a 
little grim. “It has stopped snowing, you 
know. I can see lights ahead.” 

“Oh—let me look.”’ She 
raised herself. She forgot 
everything but the lights. 
There was no pain, noth- 
ing but the lights, while 
Jim unbuckled the strap 
of the tarpaulin and lifted 
her. She saw first the stars 
above her and the moon 
struggling with clouds— 
then Jim’s face, and down 
below them as in a great, 
white lake the lights of the 
town twinkling like stars. 

Her gaze held them, 





she heard his voice at the 
telephone—and then close 
beside her again. ‘All 
right, my dear!’’ He 
climbed in with his snow- 
shoes. 

“But’’—she started—“I forgot mother. 
She’ll be calling us up; she will worry.” 

“Not when Central tells her we’re away 
for the night—back tomorrow,” he chuckled. 

“Clever Jim! So that was what you were 
telephoning.” 

“That, and one or two other things,” he 
replied. ‘Get up, Tobey!” 

Old Tobey’s bells jingled. The runners 
grated on the floor of the shed, and the bob- 
sled slid forward. 

And in the hospital at Berwick the night 
nurse was hurrying to make ready a room. 
Through the wind and snow the hos- 
pital staff strained their ears to hear the 
sound of sleigh bells. They knew while they 
listened to it they would never hear them. 

But the voice had come over the wire, 
steady and quiet: “Better have a room 
ready. We're starting now.” 

And the hospital knew that somewhere on 
the hills the man and the woman and a new 
life were on the way. 


IV 


N THE darkness under the tarpaulin she 

heard Jim’s voice guiding old Tobey, and 
the bells jingling softly, and felt the plodding 
pull on the sled that moved without jar 
through the snow in the yard. 

They were through the gateway now, 
grazing the post on the right with a jolt that 
caught her breath an instant. 

She felt Jim’s hand on the tarpaulin, hold- 
ing it firm. ‘All right?” he asked. 

“All right.” She had no fear—only a little 
prayer for the road ahead. . 

They were in the highway now, feeling out 
a path. Above the sheltering tarpaulin she 
heard the heave and surge of the wind and 
the blinding fury of the storm, but no breath 
penetrated to her, wrapped in the darkness. 
Jim’s voice was singing—urging the old horse 
with soft calls, a little under his breath. The 
sled slipped through the snow, sinking into 
deep drifts and out to.level going again. 
Only by a halting pull on the reins or a dead 
stop did she know the difficulties of the road. 

She dozed a little in the darkness. ‘ 
And suddenly she was awake with a start. 

What was wrong? What had happened? 
Were they down to the hospital? Had they 
reached Berwick? 

She half started and tried to stir—and 
listened. Jim was out there in front of the 
sled; he was doing something, speaking 
coaxingly—then a word of sharp command 
and muttered words—and silence. 

The darkness grew tense about her. Pain 
engulfed her; it enfolded her a minute and 
flung her free. She gasped. . . . 

Jim was back at the sled; she. felt him 
fumbling beside her and turned her face a 
little. “Jim?” 

“Yes,” His hand reached over and patted 
her. He was lifting out the snowshoes, 
swinging them in his hand. “All right, are 
you?” 





breathless. ‘‘ How far is it, 
Jim?” 

“Oh, two or three miles 
maybe,” he said. He bent 
a to herand scanned her face. 

“Holding out all right?” 

“Oh, yes.” She laughed faintly, and he 

reached to the tarpaulin. ‘No, don’t put it 

back!” She stayed his hand. “Don’t put 
it back; I like to see the stars.” 

“All right. But it’s cold, you know. 
You'll get chilled.” 

““No. I want the stars.” 


E WENT back to the horse, and she 

counted stars—doggedly at first, then 
with relief and little gasps. It was going now— 
it was better now—easier counting stars. 

What was Jim doing out there so long? 

She felt a trembling of the sled, heard a 
short panting breath and floundering in the 
snow and Jim’s voice speaking soothingly. 
She strained her eyes. He had the horse by 
the bridle and was leading it toward the dark 
opening of a shed there by the mill. 

The wind had gone down, and she could 
hear the tinkle of water on the frozen dam. 
The sleigh bells jangled. 

Tobey had fallen! 

Over the edge of the hill she looked down 
at the lights of Berwick and closed her eyes— 
and everything went away. 

Out of deep darkness, far down, Jim’s 
voice was calling, and she strove to open her 
eyes. And she saw he was close be- 
side her, holding a flask to her lips. 

“Swallow!” he commanded sharply. How 
bright his eyes were, close to hers! 

She swallowed slowly. Her throat con- 
tracted; then it burned with fiery warmth. 
He watched her narrowly. 

“T told you you’d be cold,” he said. 

“T was not cold,” she gasped. 

He drew the blankets about her and tucked 
them in and touched her cheek. ‘‘ Now—no 
more fainting, remember.” He turned away. 

“But—Jim?” 

He looked back to her. She saw dimly 
that he was wearing his snowshoes. He was 
going for help. He was leaving her—alone! 

“Jim!” she called again. 

He came back. His hand rested on the 


tarpaulin. 

“You are not going, Jim!” 

He nodded. ‘“Tobey’s done up—in the 
shed there. He’ll have to take his chance— 


with the rest of us.” 


HE heard bells jingle out in front. She 

turned her eyes. Jim fussing at a strap, 

buckling it about his waist, stood with bent 
head. 

Then suddenly she knew the sled was in 
motion, going swiftly. The little cedars sped 
past her up the hill—hemlock with heavy 
snow branches brushed her face—and ahead 
in the thills Jim’s bent back pushed on. She 
saw her Junior Prom at college and dancing 
pumps—boys and girls gliding over the pol- 
ished floor—Jim’s dancing pumps, patent 
leather, how they twinkled and jingled on 
the floor. 


(Continued on Page 150) 








Trunks” 


Wheary patented 
Trunk features 


give greater capacity, 
strength, conveniences 


MASTER LOCK interlocks 

this Wheary Cushioned Top 
Wardrobe Trunk at eleven dis- 
tinct places. The famous Cush- 
ioned Top protects your clothes 
from wrinkling. 

Ithas “Rigid-Tested”’ rounded 
edges. Steelrunnersencircle body 
of trunk, and all corners are re- 
inforced by heavy brass plated 
hardware of special design. 

Mr.George H. Wheary owns more 
trunk patents than any other trunk 
manufacturer. His experience cov- 


erstwenty years. You get the benefit 
of his extraordinary abilities in all 


WHEARY 


TRUNKS 


The laundry-bag acts also as a dust 
curtain. A removable shoe box pro- 
vides ample space for several pairs 
of shoes. There are ingenious con- 
veniences for the carrying of men’s 
and women’s hats. 

All drawers are reinforced and 
held in place by steel locking bar. 
Secret jewel compartment. Com- 
plete set of highly polished veneer 
hangers rest on heavy steel trolley. 
Beautifully lined with attractive 
cretonnes, washable facings or im- 
ported silks. 

There is aWheary Trunk made to 
meet every known trunk require- 
ment. They are sold by leading lug- 
gage shops and department stores 
throughout United States. See the 
Wheary before buying any trunk 
—they are surprisingly moderate 
in price. 


Valuable Trunk 
Packing Book FREE! 
~3 Getthisvery interesting 
and instructive booklet 
on how to select and 
pack a trunk. 
Mailed free. 














Wheary-Burge Trunk Co., 
Racine, Wis. 


Pleasesend me your book: 
“Wardrobe Trunk Packing Simplified.” 
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the place of lacings. 


Style 172, $6.00 


YUrreer s 
WRAP-AROUND 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


The Corset Invisible 


The slender silhouette is easily 
achieved by the woman of full 
figure who wears a Warner's 
Wrap-around. This model, for 
instance (style 172) is fash- 
ionably—and comfortably — 
full around the waist, provides 
perfect diaphragm control and 
assures an admirably flat back, 
all with perfect comfort. Two 
panels of elastic webbing take 
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Send for folder of Warner’s Wrap-arounds for stout-type, slender- 


type, average-type and curved-type figures. 
Prices $1.50 up. 


Wrap-arounds are made only by the Warner Brothers Co., 347 Madison 
Avenue, NewY ork ; 367 W. Adams Street, Chicago; 28 Geary Street,San 
Francisco. Made also in Canada by the Warner Brothers Co., Montreal 


Warners Bandeau 
Style 2788 


—is skilfully designed to give a 
smart and youthful contour to the 
medium figure. An extension of 
material below the waistline holds 
it firmly in place. . . . $1.50 


: 
1924 








There is a Warner Bandeau for every Warner Corset 














The Star Ride 


(Continued from Page 149) 


They were through the wood now; the 
hemlocks had flocked away, and the lights 
grew clearer down there. She watched them 
brighten—and her ear droned to a sound of 
bells—and she knew suddenly she had been 
hearing them all the way through the hem- 
locks, with the little cedars rushing up the 
hill. She had thought dimly they were Jim’s 
pumps dancing through the snow, but they 
were only old Tobey’s bells on Jim’s shoul- 
ders, jingling as he went and slid on grimly 
on his long snow shoes, doing Tobey’s job 
and jingling Tobey’s bells. 

Somewhere below a clock chimed—she 
counted the strokes in her dream—one, two, 
three. . . . and the little sleigh bells jin- 
gling. . . . The bobsled slid faster down 
the hill—all the dancing stars and Jim’s eyes 
and the dancing pumps. . There were 
blossoms on the hill—she could smell the 
perfume now. The bells jingled and 
stopped. . . . 

There were faces about her, lights stream- 
ing from the door, voices speaking fast, sharp 
commands—and her mattress was lifted from 
the sled, and she was borne up the steps— 
with just a glimpse of Jim’s face as she went 
past him. He was drawing his hand across 
his forehead and breathing fast. . . . She 
heard the bells on his shoulders stir as he 
moved. Then she heard no sound. 


V 


E STOOD in the thills, his back bent, 

panting a little. His eyes still watched 
the group going up the steps. Someone 
loosed the bells and unbuckled the strap from 
his waist. He stepped out of the thills. 

“Much obliged,” he nodded. 

He kicked off his snow shoes and went up 
the path to the door. On the right of the hall 
was a waiting room. He looked in and hesi- 
tated a second and went in. A chair stood 
facing the door and he sat down, his hands 
hanging between his knees. He looked 
straight before him, unseeing. 

A night nurse passed the door and looked 
in. She hurried away and returned presently 
with a glass on a tray. 

“Drink this,” she said. 

He swallowed it obediently. 

There were coffee and rolls on the tray, and 
she motioned to them as she went out. ‘‘Bet- 
ter eat something. You will need it.” 

He drank the coffee in swift gulps and 
pushed back the cup. His gaze, turned to 
the door, had an arrested look that listened. 
But no one passed the door, and no sound 
came. 

Somewhere outside he heard a clock 
strike. It called out in the stillness, a muffled 
challenge, and ceased, but there was no 


response. . . . No sound in the snow- 
enwrapped world, no sound in the white- 
swathed hospital. His hands clenched a little. 

He looked up dully. 

The doctor was in the door. He came in 
and put a hand on the tense shoulder. ‘Il 
right,” he said. 

Jim looked up. 

The doctor had seen the same look in eyes 
that waited while a knife probed. His hand 
on the shoulder tightened. “It’s a fine girl. 
Yes,” more quickly, “she is all right. She is 
sleeping now. She came through bravely.” 

The throat gulped and swallowed. The 
face fell forward to the arms crossed on the 
table. 

After a minute it looked up. “I guess I’m 
pretty sleepy,” he said. 

But the eyes were not sleepy. They shone 
with deep stillness. 

“T suppose I couldn’t see her?” 

“Why—yes.”” The doctor hesitated. “She 
is asleep, you know.” 

“T know. But I’d like to just—look at 
her—if I might.” 


T= doctor drew back. He led the way 
past half-opened doors that screened off 
stillness and dim lights, to a closed door. He 
turned the knob with noiseless hand. 

The young man stepped in. Somewhere 
from another room a child’s cry came. He 
lifted his head; but his eyes were on the hud- 
dled figure on the bed. 

The nurse came forward, her finger to her 
lips. “She is asleep!’ she whispered. 

He nodded. His look engulfed the room 
and the figure exhausted in sleep. 

He drew back a little and followed the doc- 
tor from the room. 

In the hall he turned to him. “She’s all 
right, doctor?” 

“Right as rain—and a fine girl!” He held 
out his hand to him. ‘You did the right 
thing. It was a chance in a thousand, and 
you took it. You’ve saved them both.” 

“Had to.” The young man’s eyes smiled. 

But behind the smile tke eyes waited, 
grave, watchful—the eyes of a thousand 
young men circling the globe. In a flash the 
doctor saw them, saw the look, and a thou- 
sand young men the world over standing 
guard at the door of life. 

“We'll take good care of her,” he said. 

“That’s good.” The young man nodded. 
“T’ll have to get back now. Stock’s got to be 
tended to.” 

Ten minutes later a figure on snow shoes 
was passing up the hill road, mounting the 
drifts and passing them with swift strokes. 
Up on Bear Mountain the cattle were wait 
ing to be fed. 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


“Tt was,” Gert affirmed on a rising note of 
anguish. ‘And I—I just stood here like a 
goop and let him get away without even— 
without even 

“Registering recognition and saying 
‘pleased to meetcha,’”’ suggested Eileen. But 
as Gert’s expression stirred her to sympathy 
she added: “Tough luck!” 

“T’ve lost my great chance,” announced 
Gert, near to tears. “I’ll never have an- 
other.” 

“Forget it,’ suggested Eileen. ‘While 
there’s life there’s hope. Why did he leave 
the hat here?” 

“He wants it delivered to him—at the 
Flaza. And I was so much up in the air I 
never thought to tell him we don’t deliver. 
What shall I do?” 

“What will you do?” echoed Eileen. 
“Why, Egypt’s queen! You can deliver the 
hat yourself!” 

“Who—me?” demanded Gert incredu- 
lously. 

“No—me!” mimicked Eileen. ‘I’m the 
one that’s crazy to go into the movies—just 
crazy to get a chance. I'll take the hat to 
the Plaza and have a heart-to-heart talk 
with him.” 





Gert’s mouth opened wide. “Oh, | 
couldn’t!”’ she babbled. ‘Not possibly! I'd 
be scared stiff. I—I—would you go with 
me?” 

Eileen hesitated. Then, “Sure,” she 
agreed. “‘If worse comes to worst I can sit on 
his chest while you talk to him.” 

“Oh, Eileen! It’s awfully good of you. I! 
I get it—my chance—I’11—I’ll ——”’ 

“Send me an autographed photograph.’ 

Emerging a little late from the employes’ 
entrance into the crisp February night, they 
stirred to activity a figure that stood at the 
curb. “ Directors’ meeting delay you?” sug 
gested Jimmy, joining them. “ What’s on the 
table—going to fire Gradine?”’ 

“Oh, Jimmy,” gasped Gert, “who do you 
suppose was in the bargain basement thi 
afternoon?” 

“The queen of Sheba,” suggested Jimm) 
promptly. “I heard that she was in town 
doing some shopping. She’s going to call on 
a chap named Solomon; and as she’s hear« 
he’s some little dresser, she’s decided to ——”’ 

Now that was Jimmy—swift in reply and 
full of animation when Gert was around. 


(Continued on Page 153) 
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You look as young 
as your skin looks 
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By MME. JEANNETTE 


VERY woman must know that so 

long as her skin is smooth and 
fresh-looking, so long will she “look 
young.” 

The prettiest debutante and the most 
fascinating matron are alike apt to be 
noted for their beautiful skins—though 
there may be a score of years’ difference 
in their ages. These women know how to 
care for their skins. 

Wise mothers teach their daughters 
to begin in the early years of life to 
cultivate beautiful skins. It is as neces- 
sary as the care of the hair and the 
teeth. These are duties to self that are 
essential ! 

Correct eating, exercise, regular bath- 
ing, etc., all have their places in the 
daily life of intelligent women. But 
there is still the important question, 
“How do you care for your skin?” 


A two-purpose cream 


Pompeian Night Cream combines two 
services—it is valuable as a “cleansing” 
cream, and it also has the fine attribute 
of softening and nourishing the skin. 
Your skin is a treasure to you—you 
should treat it as a treasure. It is a fine 
covering, more beautiful and more 
marvelous than the finest silk. 
Through all the hours of the day your 


skin is being subjected to heat and cold, 
wind and dust, as well as the varying 
emotions of the day. By night-time 
your skin is dirty, probably unnaturally 
dry, and certainly tired. 


To help keep your skin young 


Upon retiring, use Night Cream as a 
cleanser, applying it carefully over every 
part of the face and neck. Itsoftens the 
skin, freeing it of surface impurities and 
harshness. It relaxes tight pores and 
causes them to function naturally and 
throw off unhealthy accumulations. 

As Pompeian Night Cream cleanses, 
it heals, and its regular use will keep 
your skin “young-looking.”’ Afterapply- 
ing it as a cleanser, wipe off all super- 
fluous cream with a soft cloth. Follow 
this with a quick ice rub or a dash of 
cold water to close the pores normally. 

Finish with a very light application 
again of Pompeian NightCream, oo 
just enough to make the skin feel soft 
and cool—anot oily. 


‘Don’t Envy Beauty— Use Pompeian’’ 


POMPEIAN NIGHT CREAM 
(cold cream) 
POMPEIAN DAY CREAM (vanishing) 60c per jar 


60¢ per jar 


POMPEIAN BEAUTY POWDER = 60e per box 
POMPEIAN BLOOM (the rouge) 60c per box 
POMPEIAN LIP STICK 25¢ each 
POMPEIAN FRAGRANCE (a talc) 25¢ a4 Can 


POMPEIAN LABORATORIES, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also Made in Canada 






Night (ream 


Cleansing and oSkin-nourishing 
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SHE watched the beautiful 
leading lady on the other side 
of the footlights. 

HE watched the beautiful 
lady on this side—the one 
sitting so sweetly close to him. 

And he pictured her smiling 
at him, some day, across their 
breakfast table— his leading 
lady for life! 


— 


see Pompeian Beauty rw 





Get 1924 
Pompeian Panel and 
Four Samples 
For Ten Cents 


The newest Pompeian art 
panel, done in pastel by a 
famousartist,and reproduced 
inrich colors. Size 28 x 7$ins. 

For 10 cents we will send 
you all of these: The 1924 
Beauty Panel, ‘“‘Honey- 
mooning in the Alps,”’ and 
samples of Day Cream 
Beauty Powder, Bloom and 
Night Cream. Tear off 
the coupon now. 
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PROTECT YOUR SKIN 
AGAINST SPRING WINDS 


March is proverbially a month of treach- 
erous winds—and early April often 
blows in upon us with ruinous activity. 

These are two “be careful of your 
skin” months. 

Of course you want to get out of 
doors as much as possible—but with all 
your getting, get into the habit of pro- 
tecting your skin. 

“Be careful” to use a vanishing cream 
before going out. 

“Be careful” to use powder over your 
vanishing cream. 


Preparing Your Skin for Powder 


Mark the importance of having the right 
foundation for your powder. First, have 
a clean skin. Second, be consistent in 
using Pompeian Day Cream before 
applying your powder. This cream has 
a rare delicacy that makes it pleasant to 
use—and a laboratory perfection that 
makes its use beneficial. As you use it, 
it will disappear, leaving an unseen film 
that protects the pores against external 
damages. 
Powder Protects and Beautifies 


Use Pompeian Beauty Powder over this 
Day Cream film. Select the shade of 
powder that most nearly matches your 
own skin. The right shade of powder 
will give natural color-tone and a vel- 
vety finish to your skin. 


Always use powder with a 
generous hand 


Fluff it over face and neck and brow, 
even to the point of covering the baby- 
fringe that feathers down over your 
forehead. A tiny brush dipped in toilet 
water will remove all traces from your 
hair, and your powder line will not be 
seen. 


Color that Looks Natural 


The triumph of the rouge-puff depends 
on the hand that uses it and the eye 
that chooses it. In applying your rouge, 
be careful to place it where your natural 
color would come. Then blend it deftly 
so there is no disc-like line to betray it. 
Pompeian Bloom comes in Medium, 
Dark and Light rose tones, as well as 
in Orange tint. 


Accent the Rose of Your Lips 


Pompeian Lip Stick gives the natural 
color of healthy lips. It has a slight 
pomade quality for softening and heal- 
ing—and its rosy freshness adds a vi- 
vacious note to lovely faces. 


Mma feast 


Specialiste en Beauté 




















TEAR OFF, SIGN, AND SEND 
¥) 
POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
2001 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (a dime preferred) for 
1924 Pompeian Art Panel, ““Honeymooning in the 
Alps,” and the four samples named in offer. 


Name. 





Address. 





City. State 





What shade of face powder wanted? 


























This Three Thistle trade mark is on the back q 
of every yard of 


NAIRN LINOLEUM 


Straight Line Inlaid—clean cut inlaid tile 
patterns, machine inlaid. 


Dutch Tiles and Moulded Inlaids—The 
mottled colors merge slightly to pro- 
duce softened outlines. 


Moiré Inlaid—a rich two-tone, all-over 
effect. 


Graniteand we pe aed Inlaids—popular all- 
over mottled effects. 


Battleship Linoleum—Heavy weight plain 
linoleam—made to meet U. S. Gov't 
specifications. In five colors. 


Plain Linoleum—lighter weights of Battle- 
ship Linoleum. In six colors, 


Cork Carpet—an extra resilient and quiet 
plain-colored flooring. 


Printed Linoleum—Beautiful designs 
— in oil paint on genuine lino- 
eum. Has a tough glossy surface. 


Linoleum Rugs—Linoleum printed in hand- 
some rug designs. 


Pro-Lino—Attractive patterns printed on 
a felt base. 
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Universal Inlaid 
pattern No. 56/103 





Universal Inlaid 
pattern No. 51/101 
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~ Universal Inlaid 
' pattern No. 52/103 





your oydoir floor / 


The loveliness of the boudoir 
appointments may be given an added 
touch of fashionable charm by a 
floor of Nairn Linoleum selected 
to harmonize with hangings and 
furniture. 

A new decorative note from Paris, 
in perfect taste, is echoed by this 
4-inch tile checkerboard effect in soft 
pastel shades. 

And with the beauty of Nairn Lin- 
oleum are combined so many practi- 
cal advantages! Nairn Linoleum is 


sanitary and can be kept spick and 
span with a damp mop. 

It is warm and comfortable under 
foot. As foreconomy—the handsome 
inlaid patterns are permanent. The 
colors go all the way through to the 
burlap back. 


An attractive little booklet, “The 
Floor of Enduring Beauty” tells many 


interesting facts about Nairn Lino- 


leum and shows patterns in full color. 
Would you like a free copy? Send 
for it today. 


NAIRN LINOLEUM COMPANY, 101 Belgrove Drive, Kearny, New Jersey 
New York W. & J. SLOANE, Wholesale: Sole Selling Agents San Francisco 


NAIRN Linoleum 






Universal Inlaid 
pattern No. 51/46 
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To Eileen he had but accorded a brief nod. 
Now she walked along with them, silent while 
Gert ran on giving Jimmy the details. 

“1’d never have the nerve!” she assured 
him. “But Eileen’s promised ——” 

“By,” interpolated Eileen; they had 
reached the corner where she turned off. “ TP ll 
be outside the Plaza at half past seven.’ 

“Suppose we all go to a movie ie 
wards,” suggested Jimmy quickly. 

is ‘Oh, I couldn’t possibly!” protested Gert. 
“Pe rhaps you and Eileen e 

“No, thanks!” said Eileen; and her voice 
and manner were as frigid as the wind that 
swept down over Beacon Hill. 

But as she sped up over the hill something 
keener than the wind stung her cheeks to 
flame. She felt hot, half suffocated, 
wholly ashamed of herself. “I,” 
she assured herself, ‘“‘am a 
darned little fool!” 

But that was hardly 
just. Eileen at twenty 
had as much wisdom 
of one sort as Eve 
had when Adam left 
her a widow, aged 
nine hundred and 
twenty-two. For 
Eileen had graduated 
into the world of af- 
fairs early, and Gra- 
dine’s was a liberal 
education in its way. To 
her it represented life; and 
she had found it, if not al- 
ways good or to hei liking, at 
least never without interest. From 
life she had expected nothing. The only 
standards of feminine beauty she knew were 
those for which Gert stood as the ideal. By 
these she weighed herself and found herself 
wanting. She had never minded very much— 
until Jimmy appeared. 

Of the difference that had made, neither 
Jimmy nor Gert had the slightest suspicion. 
Eileen had seen to that. 





EVERTHELESS, there were moments 

now when she hated herself—hated her- 
self because she envied Gert’s golden hair, so 
weirdly and wonderly disposed, Gert’s swift 
success with any man that she might en- 
counter; and hated herself still more be- 
cause, knowing she made a third, she could 
never stick to her determination to refuse to 
accompany Jimmy and Gert when the latter 
carelessly threw the invitation to her. 

“T ought,” she assured herself again and 
again, “to have more pride.” 

Great was the wisdom she had acquired. 
But she had yet to learn that there are 
moments when pride availeth not. One satis- 
faction alone remained. To Jimmy she had 
never for a moment presented other than a 
cool and casual front. 

This had been true from the beginning. 
Gert had introduced her to Jimmy. Eileen 
had suspected then that Gert had met him 
ever so casually. Gert had the habit. Mas- 
adi: ic attentions were to her as sun to a 
flower; she did not disdain “pick-ups.” And, 
lest Ji — should suspect she was the same 
sort, Mileen had promptly snubbed him. 

“ You are quite a friend of Miss Kennedy’s, 
aren't you?” he had ventured. “I’ve heard 
her speak of you often.” 

very girl has to have a friend of her 
own sex,” Eileen had retorted. ‘And usually, 
if they are pretty they are wise enough to 
pick out one that won’t give them any com- 
petition.” 


HE HAD given her a swift glance, and for 
the first time she had noticed the qual- 
ity of his eyes. There was a sudden keenness 
to them that gave purpose and force to his 
youth. “I’m not so sure you wouldn’t,” he 
had ventured audaciously. 

Now she might have snatched at that and 
given him the chance to laugh at her after- 
wards. “Stuck with a lemon and handed her 
a jolly, and oh boy, how she fell for it!” 

But she merely mocked him with a cold 
smile. “Thanks,” she retorted; “but the in- 
stallment people threw in a mirror with the 
rest of the furniture. I know my limita- 
tions—and so does Gert. Else she pe we t 
have left you with me.” 
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This, at least, won the tribute of a second, 
even keener glance from him. 

“You certainly don’t go out of your way to 
make yourself popular,” he had remarked; 
but then, he was red-headed and perhaps 
couldn’t help it. 

Such was their inauspicious beginning. 
Afterwards Eileen wondered what had made 
her snap at him so. 

She might have guessed the answer when, 
that very night, she had gazed so long and 
so earnestly at the mirror in her room; gazed 
with wistful, unhappy eyes until her mother, 
stirred from her sleep, had peered at her in- 
credulously. 

“What’s the idea?” she had asked finally. 
“Going into the movies?” 

Every cent Eileen made was turned 
over to her mother. It was 
Mrs. Legan’s proud boast 

that it was as much as her 
life was worth even to 

suggest to Eileen she 
needed anything for 
herself. ‘“She’s that 
set,” she would ex- 
plain, ‘on Tom stick- 
ing to high school 
and perhaps getting 
the chance to put 
himself through 

Tech, him being so 

mechanical-like.” 
Yet, even in the best of 
regulated families there 
are moments when nerves 
take on an edge and speech 
flashes forth, unconsidered. “No,” 
snapped Eileen, startled out of her absorp- 
tion; ‘I’m just wondering which side of the 
family I inherited my looks from.” 


OW what’s come over you?” retorted 

her mother. ‘“ You’ve never worried 
about your looks before. It’s been a blessing 
that you’re not the man-crazy kind.” 

“T’d like to see the man I’d give a second 
thought to,”’ Eileen had cut in hastily, and 
promptly turned out the light. 

She saw him—again and again—and gave 
him many a thought. But, so far from ripen- 
ing, their acquaintance remained green and, 
to her, exceedingly bitter. For he and Gert 
were never at a loss for a word when they 
were together. It was only when Jimmy was 
left stranded with her that dumbness de- 
scended upon him. Yet she learned a deal 
about him at that; for being man who is born 
of woman, there were moments when he 
must sing the saga of himself. 

“Motor trucking—that’s the game these 
days,” he announced, his eyes kindling. ‘‘T’ll 
clean up a barrel of money in it. I know the 
ropes.” 

No fairy prince was he. He was not even 
the conventional six-footer. But then, why 
should a girl who is no more than five feet 
herself want to spend her life cricking her 
neck up at a man? And—well, Eileen could 
never cease from wondering why Gert, in- 
stead of snapping him up, talked about him 
so calmly, at times almost contemptuously. 

In his mind there may have been barrels 
of money. But Eileen had felt a swift, in- 
voluntary contraction of her heart. 


ARRY him when he gets the truck?”’ 

Gert had replied to the question 

Eileen could not help from putting after- 
wards. “I see myself!” 

But—oh well, what difference did it make 
whether she meant it or not? 

“Tt would be just like her to ask me to 
be her bridesmaid,” mused Eileen with wry 
whimsicality as, descending Beacon Hill’s 
westerly slope, she sped on homeward through 
crowded streets that, dirty and further dis- 
figured by a grimy residue of snow, bore in- 
congruous names—Flower and ‘Blossom, 
Fruit and Lime. 

So presently she came to Charles Street 
and the model tenement that for her spelled 
home. 

“’Lo, ma,” she said, entering the warm 
radiance of the kitchen. 

From the stove her mother turned toward 
her a grim face. “I thought for a minute it 


(Continued on Page 154) 









































“Who'll buy my Lavender?” 


LAVENDER..... the very word pictures for us broad 
meadows of purple flowers nodding in the breeze. 










LAVENDER..... with its memories of coronets and pow- 
dered coiffure. 


All the lovely fragrance of lavender is preserved for you in 
Yardley’s famous Lavender Productions. 


Yardleys 


Old Englig 
Lavender Soap 


is the choice luxury of great people the world over. This wonderful soap 
with its rich fragrance and soothing, creamy lather, can be obtained 
at all good stores in America at 35c the tablet, or $1 the box. 


Yardley’s Old English Lavender Productions are imported direct from 
London where they have been made since 1770. 

There is the lavender water, cool and refreshing; handsome gun-metal 
compacts, double or single; talcum powder, bath salts and shampoo. 











































Try, also, Yardley’s Lavender Face Powder, 
an exquisitely beautiful creation 


Send 10c for a dainty trial tablet 
of the incomparable soap to— 


YARDLEY & COMPANY, Ltd. 


15-19 Madison Square North 
New York City 


Canadian was 184 Bay St., Toronto 
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A ago General Lafayette looked 
across the Potomac River from the fine old 
mansion at Arlington and declared that never 
before had his eyes beheld a rarer view. 


Then Capitol Hill was not crowned by its a 
stately Capitol. Then the gold-domed Con- 
gressional Library and the temple-columned 
Treasury were not here to add their beauty to 
the landscape; nor did the dignified Washing- 
ton Monument and the noble Lincoln Memorial 
grace the scene with their appeals to one’s 
patriotism. 


No wonder the view Washington pone today 
to the visitor enkindles love of country and 
awakens in every citizen a sense of his exalted 
responsibility to his forbears who founded the 
republic. 


You owe it to yourself and your children to 
see Washington. It is an experience never to 
be forgotten. 


If you wish to learn more about the wonders of 
the National Capital, write for the ‘Guide to 
Washington,” issued by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. It is interesting as a piece of literature, 
instructive, helpful in seeing Washington, and 
well worth preserving. Mailed free to any ad- 
dress on receipt of coupon below. 


See Washington the Convenient Way 


VEN though your destination be toa 

\ point east or west of Washington, 
a few hours spent here between trains 

will richly reward you for the time taken 

to see the Capital. The Baltimore and 
Qhio ‘is the only route between New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis passing di- 
rectly through Washington. Liberal 
stopover privilege is accorded. 







































W. B. CALLOWAY, Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 









I shall appreciate your mailing me a copy of the 48-page “‘Guide to 
- Washington” issued by your Company. 








Name 













Street or R. F. D. — 


City 
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was Tim,” she explained. ‘What do you 
suppose I found in his pocket this afternoon? 
A box of cigarettes. And him but sixteen.” 

It was after seven when Eileen went, but 
Tim had not appeared. And Gert was sore. 

“You certainly make me sick,” she an- 
nounced. “I’ve been waiting here fifteen 
minutes for you.” 

“Oh, not quite that long,” protested 
Jimmy ineptly. “Perhaps five ——” 

Gert turned on him. ‘ You make me sick 
too,” she said. ‘I don’t believe I can do it 
anyway. I’m so—so up in the air, waiting 
here and everything.” 

Nevertheless, she permitted herself to be 
persuaded. Eileen had not come this far to 
turn back. The clerk at the desk raised lan- 
guid eyes to appraise them. 

“Mr. Kinnersley’s room number, if you 
please,’ commanded Eileen crisply. 

The clerk smiled, but not in a manner that 
endeared him to her. “If you’ve got a bun- 
dle for him leave it over at the porter’s 
desk,”’ he directed, and turned away. 

“Come on,” faltered Gert. ‘“Let’s.” 


UT Eileen did not budge. The clerk might 
be regal in his manner, but so now was 

she. “I don’t know how much you’re in love 
with your job,” she informed him clearly and 
coldly, “‘but unless you want to study the 
‘help wanted’ ads in tomorrow’s papers 
you’d better turn around ina hurry. Tell 
him that it’s Miss Legan from Gradine’s, and 
that I have the hat he asked to be delivered 
to him personally.” 

“Oh, Eileen,’ whispered Gert unhappily, 
‘please, let’s go.” 

But the clerk had turned to the house 
phone. The seconds passed. 

“T think he must be at dinner,” said the 
clerk finally. ‘Perhaps ne 

But Keith Kirlin Kinnersley, leading ex- 
ponent of the ultimate art, had finished an 
exceedingly good dinner some ten minutes be- 
fore. Now, in the drawing-room of his suite 
he sat at ease, a five-cent cigar between his 
fingers—one plebeian habit he had not been 
able to overcome—and a glass at his elbow. 

In brief, he was in a large mood as he ad- 
dressed his assistant. ‘Let the phone ring,”’ 
he directed. ‘‘What I’m trying to get through 
your head, Tommy, is this: You'll never be 
a success as long as you skimp details. Now 
take that hat—I wonder, hang it, why it 
doesn’t come a 

“‘Perhaps,” suggested Tommy, who was 
fed up on the lecture, “that’s what they are 
phoning about.” 

“All right, answer it,’”’ directed his chief, 
and puffed at his cigar. 








OMMY turned to him. “It is the hat,” 

he announced dismally. He had hoped 
it wasn’t. “The young woman says she is to 
deliver it to you personally.” 

“Quite right,” approved the great man. 
“Tell them to send her up.” ‘ 

And so it was that Eileen, with color never 
so high, and Gert, with no color at all, stood 
before Keith Kirlin Kinnersley’s door. 

“Thank you,” acknowledged the young 
man, who opened this in response to their 
knock, as he reached for the hat. 

Eileen refused to relinquish it. ‘I want to 
be sure it’s all right,” she announced. 

Keith Kirlin Kinnersley arose, with eyes 
only for the hat. “This,’’ he announced, as 
he took it from its bag, ‘is, as you see, ex- 
actly what I told you I wanted. The shape, 
the roses around the brim—everything. The 
hat that a little girl from the country paying 
her first visit to the city would fondly be- 
lieve was the last word in * 

The last word about that hat was what 
Tommy wanted to hear. “Was it to be sent 
C. O. D.?” he asked with serpentlike guile. 
“These young women seem to be waiting for 
something.” 

The great man wheeled. “What?” he 
demanded, and turning, saw Eileen and Gert. 
“‘Of course not!” he snapped. “TI paid for it. 
What do you want?” 

No ogre that ever menaced a princess of 
Grimm looked so terrifying. But Eileen was 
no princess; she was just an Irish Legan; the 
daughter of John Legan who, a fireman, had 
stuck grimly in the shadow of a wall until it 
fell, blazing, and crushed the life out of him. 





“We heard you were always looking for 
talent forthe movies,” she explained. “Well— 
take a look!” 

‘Oh, my heaven!” groaned the great man, 
and glared at Tommy. But Tommy only 
grinned. Thereupon a strange thing hap- 
pened. Keith Kirlin Kinnersley turned back 
to Eileen, his eyes shrewd, his voice hard. 
“What makes you think you can act any- 
way?” , 

Eileen’s eyes grew wide. ‘Oh, not me! | 
mean my friend here,’’ she protested. 

The great man gave Gert one glance, just 
one. “ You mean that you don’t want to go 
into the movies?” he demanded, turning 
back to Eileen. 


ILEEN’S color deepened. But her wits 
did not desert her. ‘‘I’d look fine in the 
movies, wouldn’t I?” she flashed back at him. 

In her mind as she spoke was the vision 
of herself her mirror ever gave back to her, a 
small, uninteresting face about which she had 
no illusions. She had never guessed that it 
was only her mirror face that she saw, which 
is the face that many people accept as their 
own, never guessing that this mirror face is 
seldom the face that others see. 

So now she was utterly unprepared for her 
antagonist’s reply. 

“Put that on,” he directed, and thrust the 
hat toward her. 

When he used that tone few people failed 
to obey. For, terrific poseur though he was, 
there were the elements of greatness in 
him. Eileen did as he asked, half incredulous, 
wholly wondering. 

As for Gert, she was simply goggle-eyed. 
And Tommy was nearly as bad. But Keith 
Kirlin Kinnersley grinned like the gamin he 
was at heart. 

“You look,” he assured Eileen, “‘as if you 
had the rudiments of intelligence. That’s 
necessary, though nobody seems to think so. 
I’ll gamble a hundred a week on you ona 
three years’ contract. It’s a gamble, too, 
though I shan’t expect you to remember that 
if you come through. You’ll look upon me 
as a bloodsucker and accuse me of taking 
advantage of your lack of business experi- 
ence. They all do. Well, what do you say?” 

But Eileen could say nothing. She could 
merely register utter amazement. 


“FTXHINK it over,” he suggested crisply. 
“Come in and see me in the morning. I 
imagine I can guess your answer anyhow.” 
He turned back to his chair and Tommy 
managed to maneuver Eileen and Gert back 
into the corridor again. 

Eileen was still dazed when she and Gert 
rejoined the faithful Jimmy, awaiting details 
on the sidewalk outside. 

“What did he say?” echoed Gert, who 
had found her voice at last. “T’ll say he was 
drunk. The idea! Eileen in the movies! 
Can you beat that?” 

“I—I don’t think he really meant it,” 
murmured Eileen. 

“Meant it! Why, if you go back tomor- 
row he’ll give you the laugh. He was sore 
because you put me up to coming up with 
the hat. I could see that. He was just get- 
ting even. You went and spoiled all my 
chances with a crazy scheme.” 

Keen disappointment and a growing sense 
of outrage were fast turning to spleen; and 
she would have given vent to it had not 
Jimmy intervened. 

“You,” he assured her, very cold and ever 
so distinctly, ‘‘make me sick!” 

“Wha-at?” gasped Gert. Then her anger 
flamedafresh. “I guess I don’t make you any 
sicker than you’ve made me,” she assure 
him. Then she laughed, not pleasantly, and 
elevating her chin, made an exit that must 
have impressed even Keith Kirlin Kinnersley. 

Eileen turned quickly to Jimmy—poor 
Jimmy! “She didn’t really mean that,” she 
assured him. ‘“She’s just terribly disap- 
pointed. She’ll feel differently tomorrow. _ 

“T should worry about her feelings,” !”- 
terrupted Jimmy explosively. “I’ve sot 
troubles of my own. If you don’t mind (oo 
much I’ll walk along with you—over to the 
Embankment anyway. I’ve got something 
to say you ought to know about, even if you 


(Continued on Page 157) | 
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Physicians agree that when a baby cries it is often because his diapers are rough and scratchy from washing with strong soap 


Won't cause diaper rash ~ 


How to wash diapers 


Soiled diapers should have all solid 
matter removed immediately and 
then be put to soak in cold water. If 
diapers are simply wet place them in 
a covered pail and let them soak in 
cold water until you are ready to 
wash them. 

Then whisk two tablespoonfuls of 
Lux into a thick lather in a tub of 
very hot water. Let diapers soak for 
a few minutes, then dip them up and 
down, pressing suds repeatedly 
through them. If suds die down add 
more Lux. Rinse in at least three 
waters. Boil diapers once a week, 
using one tablespoonful of Lux to a 
gallon of water. Rinse thoroughly. 


To keep woolens unshrunken 


Whisk two tablespoonfuls of Lux 
into a thick lather in half a bowlful 
of very hot water. Add cold water 
until lukewarm. Dip garment up 
and down, pressing suds repeatedly 
through soiled spots. Do not rub. 
Rinse in three lukewarm waters. 
Squeeze water out or put through a 
loose wringer. 

Woolens should be dried in an 
even temperature; that of the 
ordinary room is the best. Shirts 
and stockings may be dried on 
wooden forms. 
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Use it for all the clothes that touch 
your baby’s tender skin 


More babies are born in March than in any other 
month of the year. This page is written especially 
for mothers of these new babies. It has been ap- 
proved by one of the best known baby specialists 
in the United States. 
OTHING in the world is as sensitive 
as a little baby’s skin. The least rough- 
ness irritates and inflames it. 

Physicians agree that when a baby cries or 
is fretful it is often just because his diapers 
are rough and scratchy from washing with 
strong soap, or his little band has shrunk and 
binds his tender abdomen. 


Alkali irritates and inflames 
The diaper rash that is the source of such 
severe suffering to babies is usually traceable 
to this very cause—washing 
diapers with harsh soap—soap 






















containing free alkali. Alkali is almost im- 
possible to rinse out. It clings to little gar- 
ments in a fine white powder that is cruelly 
irritating to sensitive skins. 

Lux won’t cause diaper rash. There is 
no free alkali in it—no harmful ingredient 
of any kind. It is bland and pure—abso- 
lutely safe for all the clothes that touch 
your baby’s tender skin. Use it always for 
his soft woolen shirts and bands, his diapers 
and dresses, petticoats and little socks. Get Lux 
today. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Tue Wititam Carter Co., makers of baby’s 


woolens, says—‘*‘We wish every young mother 
would wash her baby’s shirts and bands in Lux.” 


Simon ASCHER & Co., makers of infants’ and chil- 
dren's outer knit goods, say: ‘‘Lux is ideal for woolens. 
It is so pure it cannot injure 
the sensitive wool fiber.”’ 


Lux for 
Babies’ Milk Bottles Porcelain 
Dishes Rugs 
Linoleum Automobiles 
Paint Shampoo 


IMPORTANT USES FOR LUX 


In addition to the well-known uses recom- 
mended by great fabric manufacturers—silks 
—woolens—fine cottons and linens—try 
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Always in the newest 
styles, right up to the 
latest tick of Fashion’s 
clock. 






Always in the new- 
est leathers and ma- 
terials, naturally, of 
shlendid quality. 


Feeture-fit 
Heel 















“te to hold your 
heel firmly. No slip- 
bing. No gaping. 
Always fits exactly! 
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RIGID AND FLEXIBLE—BOTH! 
Some shoes are rigid—and they are good shoes. Some are flex- 
ible—and they are good. Johansen Feeture Arch Shoes are 
both, and both actions are required with every step you take. 





Pree EE—E—E—OEOE————oooooeeeeeee 
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— New and Wonderful Comfort 


Given to Stylish Shoes 


Johansen, after 50 years of creating stylish shoes, 
adds a wonderful comfort to the style for which he is famous 


TYLE isn’t all the clever woman asks for. 

She is weary of merely stylish shoes that 
endanger her feet or even hold a hint of foot 
discomfort. Yet she will not give up style. 
And she is right. 

Johansen shoes, for 50 years among the 
most stylish in America, have been given a 
comfort feature that every foot is grateful for— 
the Feeture Arch. 

The Feeture Arch, hidden adroitly in the 
lightand graceful sole, is both rigid and flexible. 


Rigid to support yourarch. Flexibleto flex with 
every movement of your foot. With every step 
both actions are called into play. The illustra- 
tions show how Feeture Arch shoes do these 
two essential things. 


Feeture Arch shoes are so stylish, so dainty 
and graceful that you will never suspect such 
wonderful comfort. But the very first step tells 
the story. And they need no “breaking in. 


Write for nearest dealer’s name and free 


descriptive booklet, ‘‘Comfort Plus Style.’’ 


JOHANSEN BROS. SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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are going to be so high and mighty before long 
that nobody will be able to touch you with a 
ten-foot pole.” 

‘‘Please!”’ pleaded Eileen. “I know he 
didn’t really mean it.” 

‘“Mean it! He knows what he’s doing. 
You'll go big. I’d bet the truck on that.” Of 
his sincerity there could be no doubt, even 
though his voice vibrated with a strange 
note of pessimism. And he looked strange too. 

‘Seen Tim?” he asked abruptly, as they 
reached the curb. 

““Why—no,”’ re- 


‘A lot you said when you got the chance.” 

“A lot of chance you gave me.” 

“You could talk fast enough to Gert!” 

“Yeah! And I suppose it never struck you 
that I couldn’t talk that way to you because 
I felt different toward you. -You’re not 
Gert’s kind anyway. Any old line of guff 
wouldn’t go with you.” 

Earthquakes might have shaken the Em- 
bankment, tidal waves might have swept it 
without adding to her bewilderment. “But 

Gert is so pretty. 
And I ——” 





plied Eileen, her ———— 
whirling thoughts 
given a new twist 
that but increased 
her bewilderment. 
“He wasn’t home 
tosupper. You”— 
swiftly—‘‘don’t 
mean something 
has happened to 
him?” 

“Not that way,” 
he answered. ‘I 
just wondered if he 
had gone straight 
home. He prom- 
ised me he would.” 

‘‘Promised 
you?” 


“T CAUGHT him 
trying to swi 
a package from the 
truck this after- 
noon,” Jimmy ex- 
plained, ever so 
coldly. ‘‘ Caught 
him redhanded.” 

“Tim?” Eileen’s voice and eyes testified 
to her horror. 

“Tt was the first time,’ Jimmy added 
hastily. “I got that straight. He’s been 
hanging around with that Maguire gang—a 
bad lot, up to anything. They’ve been egg- 
ing him on. I threw an awful scare into him 
and turned him loose. He promised to go 
straight home.” 

“But he didn’t! You—do you think that 
he’s run off?” 

“T’ll find him all right. He probably didn’t 
have the face to go home. Most likely he’s 
down at the pool room where the Maguire 
gang hangs out. I’ve seen him in there, 
smoking.” 

“Ma found some cigarettes in his coat 
pocket today,” confessed Eileen unhappily. 
‘That was the first we knew of it. She was 
terribly upset. Tim’s hard to manage. Per- 
haps if we moved somewhere else r. 

‘That’s what you'll be doing now,” Jimmy 
reminded her. ‘Out to the Coast, I suppose. 
l'ine atmosphere for a young boy! The next 
we'll hear of him he’ll be driving his own 
car, presented to him by his sister, the well- 
known ” 

‘I think you’re just trying to be horrid!” 
flashed Eileen. 

In his heart Jimmy knew she was right. 
but that same heart egged him on. “And 

‘king cigarettes with his monogram on 
them,” he added. ‘Well, I wish you luck.” 

lhey had come to the Embankment. The 
nizht, undecided as to whethey snow or rain 

; in order, had hit upon a compromise 
Which, blurring the lights, was neither the 
onc nor the other. But of all this they were 
quite conscious. 

“A lot of luck,” remarked Eileen, “you’d 
ever wish me!” 

‘A lot you’d care anyway. You’ve never 
liad the slightest use for me from the minute 
you set eyes on me. I suppose it’’—his voice 
I ew harder, more savage than ever—‘“‘serves 
ine right. If I hadn’t fallen so hard for you 
right off the bat you might have been more 
interested.” 











| pers mony stopped short, her eyes at their 
widest. ‘‘Me—more—interested,” she 
gasped incredulously. “But—why, it was 
Gert you fell for.” 
._ Gert?” His incredulity matched hers. 
‘Say, you don’t mean ——” 
“It was her you were always inviting.” 
“It was the only way I could get a chance 
to speak to you.” 





“T)RETTY? Per- 


haps, if you 
care for her kind. 
I don’t. She can’t 
hold a candle to you 
anyway, even for 
looks. And when it 
comes to brains, I— 
oh, well, what’s the 
use? I suppose you 
laughed, too, be- 
hind my back about 
the truck. But I’ve 
got it just the 
same.” 

a ev OF 
laughed,”’ she pro- 
tested indignantly; 
“and I’m glad 
you’ve got it. I 
always knew you 
would. You’re dif- 
ferent too. I’ve al- 
ways known you’d 
do something’, 
amount to some- 
thing.” 

“Vet you thought I’d fall for Gert—had 
me all married off to her—and a lot you 
cared!” 

“T did care,” she assured him swiftly and 
without thought. And that was because she 
couldn’t bear to see him look so desperate, so 
almost fierce! 

But as she realized what she had said she 
turned and would have fled, had he not 
caught her. 

“You mean,” he said, his voice not quite 
steady, “that a girl like you, a girl with some- 
thing to her, could—could is 

Ever so briefly her brown eyes met his, and 
then his arm automatically tightened about 
her. Yet: “But the movies?” he reminded 
her. “A chance like that ——” 

“They wouldn’t be—good for Tim; and 
perhaps you'll take him in hand Fr 

“T will,” he promised. “ But if it’s all for 
Tim I'll ——” 

To her suddenly there came, like the brim- 
ming of a cup, that exquisite swelling sense 
of power over a man that is every woman’s 
birthright. ‘What will you do about it?” 
she demanded impudently. 

He did the only thing he could think of, 
with her face turned up to his. 











fy soit wasthat thenext morning Tommy, 
having finished reading to his chief one 
from among many letters the mail brought, 
paused and grinned. “Well?” he demanded, 
not without malice. 

“T told you she had brains,” commented 
Keith Kirlin Kinnersley coolly. 

“Brains?” repeated Tommy, the grin fad- 
ing. ‘What do you mean? Passing up a 
chance such as you offered to act as domestic 
slave for ds 

Keith Kirlin Kinnersley sighed audibly. 
“You are a bright boy, Tommy,” said he. 
“But sometimes I despair of you. Your intel- 
lect—I occasionally perceive the glimmering 
of one—fails always to penetrate beyond 
the obvious. Pause, if you please, to con- 
sider what any motion-picture star you may 
choose to name actually gets out of life. 
Think twice now before answering.” 

Tommy thought at least twice. Then: “I 
get you,” said he succinctly. 

“Bravo!” applauded Kinnersley. “And 
make a memo of the young woman’s ad- 
dress, please. We must make her some man- 
ner of wedding present, Tommy.” 

Whereupon Tommy, knowing what ex- 
travagance his chief committed in his mag- 
nificent moods, whistled softly to himself. 








Mother’s Choice for 38 years 


A child’s health is priceless. Many mothers have found it unwise to 
experiment with the health of their children for the sake of a price tag 
on children’s underwear. 
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Active, energetic children require elastic-knitted underwear that is 
practically self-ventilating—a fabric which absorbs perspiration. Millions 
of mothers endorse Nazareth Children’s Underwear because it is health- 
ful, durable and scientifically designed. 


As the pioneer specialists in children’s knit waists and waist-union 
suits, we have for 38 years manufactured children’s underwear that has 
given satisfaction to mothers and comfort to the children. 


Please don’t assume that garments made to look like Nazareth are the 


same as Nazareth. 


for the Nazareth label in each Nazareth garment. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us for cata- 
log and mention his name. 


Nazareth Waist (illustration at top) is the original knit 
waist for boy or girl. Sizes 2 to 15 years. Elastic-knit tapes 
front, back and sides. Non-rusting pin tubes prevent garter pins 
from tearing waist. Buttons on tapes where needed. Price 50c. 







Substitutes may be skimped in size or quality in 
order to make them cheaper. 


Light Weight Waist Union Suit 


(illustration on right) 


Fine, elastic-knitted fabric. Sizes 2 to 15 years. For 














Be safe rather than sorry later; look 























boy or girl. Tapes at front, back and sides for sup- 


porting outer garments. 


garter pins. Taped buttons at important places. Ath- 
letic trim. Flat, non-irritating seams throughout. 


Price 75 cents. 


Infants’ Light Weight Shirt 
(illustration on left) 
Sizes 1 to 6 years. A sleeveless, comfortable 
summer weight garment beautifully finished. 
Also made in short sleeve style. Price 25c. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 
366 Broadway, Dept. K. 














Non-rusting pin tubes for 


New York 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 
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Ask your decorator to 
show you the new styles 


of Sanitas Modern Wall 


Covering. 


Samples of Sanitas, and 
a booklet telling about 
Sanitas and illustrated 


in full color, will be 


sent on request. 
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HERE are almost as many 

ways of treating walls as there 
are walls to be treated—so many 
opportunities for the use of color 
and design appropriate to the pur- 
pose of the room and harmonious 
with its furnishings. 


To make the most of these oppor- 
tunities a great deal of thought 
should be given to getting just the 
right effect, and Sanitas Modern Wall 
Covering offers such endless adapta- 
bility,in color, pattern and treatment. 


But the result should be permanent, 
for who wants a beautiful wall dec- 
oration that must be subjected to 


Enamel Finish 


plain colors and tile and 
mosaic effects, for kitchens, 
bathrooms, laundries, etc. 


Walls decorated with Sanitas do not need 
constant “doing over 


Flat Finish 


plain tints, that can be hung 
as they come, stenciled, fres- 


coed, or Tiffany blended. 
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periodic renewals? A genuinely 
lovely wall treatment is a thing of 
beauty and permanent satisfaction, 


not lightly to be dispensed with and 


‘done over’’ every year or two. 


Sanitas Modern Wall Covering is 
made on cloth, painted in durable 
oil colors, ready to hang. It can be 
applied on any flat surface, new walls 
or old, plaster or wallboards, and 
does not crack, tear, peel, blister, 
or fade. Best of all, it can be kept 
clean and fresh by occasionally 


wiping with a damp cloth. Sanitas 


is an investment — not an expense. 
Styles for every room in the house. 


Decorative Patterns 


floral designs and repro- 
ductions of tapestry, lea- 
ther, grass-cloth and fabrics. 


THe STANDARD TEXTILE Propucts Co. 
320 Broapway, New York 


DEPT. 1 
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The Thundering Herd 


as fair as his hair. There had been about 
him the breath of the open plain and the 
buffalo and gunpowder. Only his eyes and 
the tone of his voice had seemed the same. 
And in recalling them there flooded over her 
a consciousness of the joy he had expressed 
at meeting her again. He had been 
as happy as she. It was 
impossible to doubt 
that. Without thought 
of himself or of what he 
was doing he had an- 
swered as naturally to 
the meeting as she had. 
When the gloom inside 
the tent dightened and the 
canvas showed shadows of 
leaves, moving and waving, 
she realized that the moon 


(Continued from Page 24) 










“Milly!” He was incredulous and, as if to 
make sure of his good fortune, he fell to ca- 
ressing her. 

Later then, sitting against one of the trees, 
with his arm around her, Milly told him her 
story. But she did not dwell long on the 

poverty and hard work of her 

childhood, nor on the van- 

ishing hopes and ideals 

of her schooldays, nor 

on thelastsordid months 

that had been so hard to 
endure. 

“You poor girl! Well, we 
must have been made for 
each other,” he replied. 
Then briefly he told her his 

own story. Life had been 

hard work for him, too, full 








had risen. ‘Trembling, she 
listened. The camp was si- 
lent. Cautiously she crawled out on hands 
and knees, and then away from the tent, 
keeping in the shadow. Then she circled in 
the direction of the trail that led up the 
slope. 


TALL, dark form glided out into the 
moonlight. “Milly!” came the low, 
eager voice. 

He hurried to her and drew her back into 
the shadow. Her strained eagerness and the 
intensity of purpose that had brought her 
there suddenly succumbed to weakness. His 
presence, his voice, his touch changed her 
incomprehensively. In desperation she tried 
to cling to her resolve not to be like she had 
been at that first meeting there. 

“IT thought you’d never come,” he said. 

“Am I late?” she whispered. 

“Tt’s no matter, now you’re here,” he re- 
plied, and took her in his arms. 

‘“‘Oh, you mustn’t,” she entreated, pushing 
back from him. 

“Why, what’s wrong? 
sudden concern. 

In a silence fraught with exquisite torture 
for Milly she stood there, quivering against 
him. He put a hand under her chin and 
forced her head up, so that he could see her 
lace. 

“Girl, look at me,” he ordered. 
you know what I mean?” 

Even in the shadow of the trees she saw 
the fire in his eyes. ‘How could I know— 
when you’ve never—told me?” she whispered 
faintly. 

“T love you—that’s what,” he flung at her. 
“Do you have to be told in words?” 

His intensity quite robbed her of will. She 
swayed to him with her head on his breast. 

“Milly, did I take you in the wrong way?” 
he asked, bending over her. 

“How did you take me?” 

“That you must care for me.” Fear and 
anxiety vied with a happy masterfulness in 
his voice. 

“Do you have to be told in words?” 

. “No,” he answered low, and bent to her 
lips. 

Milly could only lean against him and 
cling to him with weak hands, in happiness 
that was pain. 

lor a while he held her in silence. Then 
‘“What’s your name?” he asked suddenly. 

‘Mildred Fayre,” she found voice to reply. 

“How old are you?” 

“Seventeen—nearly eighteen.” 

“Did you ever love any man before me?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Ah, then you do?” he queried, bending 
to kiss her again. 

“Don’t you know that I do?” 

“Will you be my wife?” he flashed. 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

“When?” 

“The very day I am of age if you want me 
sO soon.” 


” 


he queried in 


“Don’t 


’ 


* ANT you! I’ve wanted you so badly 
I’ve been miserable. Iloved you from 

the moment I said I might never see you 
again. Do you remember?” 

“Yes, Tom Doan, I remember as well as 
you.” 

“Oh, you do? Well, when did you love 
me? Tell me when.” 

“Since the instant I looked over that horse, 
to see you standing there.” 


EE 





of loss and lightened by very 
little happiness. 

“T always was a farmer,” he concluded. 
“T dreamed of a fine ranch all my own. And 
I’m going to have it. Milly, I’m making big 
money in this buffalo-hide business. I'll be 
rich. I’ll have you too.” 

Milly shared his rapture and did not have 
the heart to speak of her disapproval of his 
killing buffalo, or of her fear of Jett. 

The night wore on, and the moon soared 
high in the heavens, full, silvery white, flood- 
ing the plain with light. Out there coyotes 
were yelping their sharp wild notes. From 
the river bottom came the deep bay of a wolf. 
An owl hooted dismally. 

“Come, you must go back to your camp,” 
said Doan at length. 

“Oh,must I? I may never see you again,” 
she whispered. 

“Plague me with my own words, will you?” 
he retorted. “Will you meet me here tomor- 
row night, soon as your folks are asleep?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Come then. It’s getting late.” ' 


VI 

T DAWN the singing of wild canaries 
awakened Milly Fayre. A flock of them 

had alighted on the elm tree which sheltered 
her tent. She listened, finding in the sweet 
treble notes an augury for her future. How 
good to awaken to such music and thought! 
She lingered in her bed long after the crackling 
of the camp fire and the metallic clinking of 
Dutch oven and skillet attested to the task 
of preparing breakfast. The men were gone 
when she presented herself at the camp fire. 
She performed her accustomed tasks more 
expeditiously and even better than usual, 
and then repaired to her tent to do likewise 


there. After that the interminable hours 
faced her. 
How many till moonrise! She could 


neither read nor sew; all she could do was 
sit with idle hands, thinking. At length, 
however, she discovered that this very 
thinking was happiness itself. 

From the plain above and from across the 
stream that emptied into the Red River 
came the detonations of guns. Later her 
ears seemed to fill with a low murmur or 
faint roar, like the rumble of distant thunder. 
At first she thought a storm was brewing out 
toward the Staked Plain, but the thunder 
was too steady and continuous. In surprise 
she strained her hearing. Long low roar! 
What could it be? She had heard about the 
rumble of an earthquake and for a moment 
felt fear of the mysterious and unknown 
force under the earth. But this was a mov- 
ing sound that came on the still summer air. 
It could be made only by buffalo. 

“The thundering herd!” exclaimed Milly 
in awe. “That’s what Jett called it.” 

She listened until the roar slowly receded 
and diminished and rolled away into silence. 


. ¢ ER wandering round the camp, explor- 
ing places in the woods, and several times 
resisting a desire to go up the trail to the edge 
of the plain, Milly finally yielded to it. Halt- 
ing under cover of the last trees, she gazed 
out over the green expanse. Near by stood 
a tree of a kind she did not know; it had 
branches low down and rose under one of 
the tall elms. Climbing the smaller tree, and 
fromit into the elm, she got to quite a high 


(Continued on Page 160) 
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The more Glastic the Corset 
~ the more raceful the Figure 


HE Treo Girdle, originally designed for the most girlish of figures, 
has so ingeniously adapted its construction and material that now 
each and every woman—stout, average, or slender, can be fitted in a 
Treo Girdle ideally suited to her figure and to the prevailing fashions. 


Treotex, the newly patented surgical elastic web, is especially de- 
signed for an elastic corset fabric and perfected to meet every 
requirement of scientific corsetry. In Treotex the elasticity is perma- 
nent, due to the strength of the elastic strands and the ingenuity of 
the construction. 


The “Anchor Band’’—as the name implies—holds the girdle securely 
in place without undue pressure—a special Treo advantage. The 
“Feature Strip’’—the strip above the Anchor Band—supports the 
back and restrains the diaphragm—two essentials in successful 
corseting. 

Treo Girdles are made of surgical webs in the usual weights as well as of Treotex, 


and in a variety of lengths and styles retail from $4 to $20 at all department 
stores and specialty shops. If in doubt as to the style you require, please write us. 


TREO COMPANY, Inc., Manufacturers, 267 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Great Britain: Distributing Corp., Ltd., 60 Wilson St., Finsbury Sq., London, E. C, 2. 
‘anada;: Eisman & Co., 9 Temperance St., Ontario 


NCHOR BAND 
- Saddle Back Tose ANCHOR BAND 
. Treo Girdle Peo Meh a Gir ette 
Made of ne ANCHOR BAND Made with al- 


ternating in- 
serts of elastic 
and material. 
Suitable for the 
average figure. 


Treotex mer- 
cerized and ae 
silk. Intended 
for the stouter 
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Takes Off 41 Lbs. 
In Exactly 7 Weeks! 


The lady in the picture is close to an 
ideal weight. Yet two months ago she 
was far too stout—was heavier by more 
than forty pounds! Mrs. Ella Carpen- 
ter, 2425 Carondelet St., New Orleans, 
explains how she reduced with such 
success: 


“‘I had long wished for some means of re- 
ducing my 170 lbs. Being a business woman I 
had no time nor money to waste on fads; but 
two months ago I decided to try a method that 
somehow seemed sensible. The trial didn’t 
cost anything, it required only a week—so I 
gave Wallace reducing records a chance and 
here is what happened: 


“Easiest Thing I Ever Did 

‘Fifteen minutes each evening I took the 
reducing movements—to music. It was un- 
commonly interesting; I felt better from the 
start. But I watched my weight, and that is 
\ what thrilled me—I lost 6% lbs. that first 

week. Naturally, I went on with it! The 
second week I lost 8 lbs. more. 


i “IT didn’t doa thing to supplement my course 

f with Wallace—no Turkish Baths, no starving, 
nor patent foods or drugs—I just got thin to 
music as the offer said I would. It was de- 
lightfully easy. Today, my bathroom scale 
said: 129—not bad for my 5 feet 5 inches!”’ 


Reduce without punishment; without any 
f “‘reduced look’’! Proof that you can costs 
nothing. The trial is really free. Coupon 
brings the full first lesson—record and all— 
without payment now or on delivery. 


WALLACE, 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Please send me FREE and POSTPAID for a 
week’s free trial the original Wallace Reducing 
Record. 


, fC a bctpaihaied wi 


Address__ 


A 
Guarante 








M4 A” teaspoonful of Lemco 
in a glass of hot milk 

is a nutritious and easily 
digestible diet for children, 

i invalids, and convalescents. 


Lemco contains the vital 
{4 stimulating principles of 
f prime beef, very highly con- 
NG centrated. It is unseasoned 
and free from fat. 


1865 - 1924 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
t EXTRACT OF BEEF 
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The Thundering Flérd 


(Continued from Page 159) 


fork. Then she gazed about her, and was 
amazed and bewildered by the panorama 
spread before her. 

Westward the green prairie rose in a grand, 
fan-shaped slope of many leagues, ending in 
the horizon-wide upheaval of bold, gray, 
naked earth which the hunters called the 
Staked Plain. It was as level topped as a 
table, wild, remote, austere, somehow men- 
acing, like an unscalable wall. In the middle 
of that vast stretch of green plain there were 
miles and miles of black patches, extending 
north and south, east and west, as far as eye 
could see. Though they seemed motionless 
at that distance, Milly recognized them as 
buffalo—everywhere buffalo, countless al- 
most as the grasses of the prairie. 

She did not long remain up there; she was 
about to descend when the thud of hoofs be- 
low caused her to wait. Horsemen were riding 
close at hand. Owing to the thick foliage she 
could not see what or where they were. Cir- 
cling the trunk of the tree with her arm she 
leaned against it, making sure of her balance. 
She was forty feet from the ground, ade- 
quately hidden by bushy leaves, unless some 
one looked upward from directly beneath 
her. Presently she espied the horsemen indis- 
tinctly throughout the network of branches. 
They were riding from the north, evidently 
having come along the stream. To Milly’s 
consternation they halted almost directly 
under her. Then she made out that they 
were soldiers. 


" ELL, I figure we’re on a wild-goose 

chase,” said one, evidently an officer. 
He dismounted and sat down under one of the 
trees, removing his sombrero and revealing a 
fine, strong, weather-beaten face, with a mus- 
tache slightly gray. “‘ We can never persuade 
these hide hunters to go to the fort on ac- 
count of Indian raids.” 

“Reckon not. But we can persuade them 
to send their women to a place of safety. 
Some of the fools have their womenfolk. For 
my part, I’d like to see these hunters band 
together against the Indians. They’d do 
what us soldiers never could do—whip that 
combination of redskin tribes.” 

“Better not say that in the colonel’s hear- 
ing,” said the officer with a laugh. 

“T wouldn’t mind. One thing’s sure, these 
hide hunters have started a bloody mess. 
And it’s a good thing. This section of Texas 
is rich land. It’s the stamping ground of the 
Indians. They’ll never give it: up till the 
buffalo are gone. Then they’ll make peace. 
As it is now, they’ll ambush and raid—then 
run back up into the Staked Plain.” 

“T’ll bet you we get a taste of it before this 
summer ends.” 

“Like as not. If so, you’ll remember the 
campaign,” said the other grimly. 

Presently a soldier came up the trail. 
“There’s a camp below, sir,’’ he said to the 
captain. “Three wagons.” 

“Did you ask whose outfit it is?” 

“No one about camp, sir.” 

The officer got to his feet and, wiping his 
heated face, he stepped to his horse. “ Ells- 
worth,” he said, addressing one of his men, 
‘‘we’ve passed a good many camps of hide 
hunters, all out in the open or along the edge 
of the timber. What do you make of an out- 
fit camped way down out ofsight? That’s a 
hard pull for loaded wagons.” 

“Hunters have notions, same as other 
men,” replied the scout. ‘ Maybe this fellow 
wants as much protection as possible from 
storm and dust. Maybe he’d rather get out 
of the beaten track.” 


“ (*OLONEL’S orders were to find trace of 

hide thieves,” said the officer thought- 
fully. ‘“‘That stumps me. There’re hundreds 
of these outfits, all traveling, killing, skinning 
together. How on earth are we going to pick 
out thieves among them?” 

“You can’t, captain,’”’ returned the scout 
decidedly. ‘That'll be for the hunters them- 
selves to find. Last summer and fall there 
were hide thieves operating all through the 
Panhandle. A few of them got caught and 
swung forit. This summer they’ll have richer 
picking and easier. For with the Indian 
raids to use as cover for their tracks, how can 
— be apprehended unless caught in the 
act?” 


“But, man, you mean these robbers way- 
lay an outfit, kill them, steal the hides, burn 
the camp, and drive off to let the dirty work 
be blamed on Indians?” 

“Reckon that’s exactly what I do mean,” 
replied Ellsworth. 

“Humph!” ejaculated the officer and, 
mounting his horse, led the soldiers west 
along the edge of the timber. | 


ILLY waited awhile before she ventured 

to descend, and when she reached the 
ground she ran down into the woods, slowing 
to a walk when within sight of camp. She re- 
paired to her tent, there to lie down and rest 
and think. She had something to ponder 
over. 

That conversation of the scout and the 
officer had flashed grave conjectures into 
her mind. Could her stepfather be one of the 
hide thieves? She grew cold and frightened, 
ashamed of herself, too; but the suspicion 
would not readily down. 

The moon tookan unconscionably long time 
to rise that night, Milly thought. But at 
last she saw the brightening over the river, 
and soon after, the round gold rim slide up 
into the tree foliage. She stole away under 
the trees and halfway up the trail met her 
lover, who was slowly coming down. To his 
eager whispered “ Milly” she responded with 
an eager “Tom” and returned his kiss. Tom 
led her to a grassy spot at the foot of a tree 
which was in shadow. They sat there for a 
while, as lovers who were happy.and una- 
fraid of the future. 

“T can’t stay long,” said Tom presently. 
“T’ve two hours’ pegging out to do yet to- 
night. Let’s plan to meet here at this spot 
every third night, say a half hour after dark.” 

“All right,” whispered Milly. “I always 
go to my tent at dark. Sometimes, though, 
it might be risky to slip out at a certain time. 
If I’m not here you wait at least an hour.” 

So they planned their meetings and tried 
to foresee and forestall all possible risks, and 
from that drifted to talk about when they 
should be married. 

Despite Tom’s practical thought for her 
and tenderness of the moment, Milly sensed 
aworry onhismind. ‘Tom, what’s troubling 
you?” she asked. 

“Tell me, do you care anything for this 
stepfather of yours?” he queried in quick 
reply. 

“Jett? I hate him. To be sure, he feeds 
me, clothes me; but I feel I earn that. Why 
do you ask?” 

“Well, if you cared for him I’d keep my 
mouth shut,” said Tom. “But the way you 
feel toward him, what I say can’t hurt you. 
Milly, Jett has a bad name among the buffalo 
outfits.” 

“T’m not surprised. Tell me.” 


“’VE heard hints made often regarding the 

kind of outfits that keep to themselves. 
On the way south some freighter who had 
passed Jett ahead of us gave Pilchuck a hunch 
to steer clear of him. He gave no reason, and 
when I asked Pilchuck why we should steer 
clear of such an outfit he just laughed at me. 
Well, today Pilchuck found Jett skinning 
a buffalo that had been killed by a big-fifty 
bullet. Pilchuck knew it, because he killed 
the buffalo and he remembered. Jett claimed 
he had shot the buffalo. Pilchuck told him 
that he was using a needle gun, and no needle 
bullet ever made a hole in a buffalo such as 
the big fifty. Jett didn’t care what Pilchuck 
said and went on skinning. At that Pilchuck 
left, rather than fight for one hide. But he 
was mad clear through. He told Hudnall 
that hunters who had been in the Panhandle 
last summer gave Jett a bad name.” 

“For that sort of thing?” inquired Milly. 

“T suppose so. Pilchuck made no definite 
charges. But it was easy to see he thinks 
Jett isno good. He ended by saying to Hud- 
nall, ‘Some hunter will mistake Jett for a 
buffalo one of these days!’”’ 

“Someone will shoot him!” exclaimed 
Milly. 

“That’s what Pilchuck meant,” rejoined 
Tom seriously. “It worries me, Milly dear. 
I don’t care a hang what happens to Jett. 
But you’re in his charge. If he is a bad man 


(Continued on Page 161) 











Style No. 6,005 
See description below 


Two middies in one 


for 245 
‘THE new Paul Jones Two-In-One is the 


* greatest improvement made in girls’ mid- 
dies since we originated them 20 years ago. 


Worn full length, it is a garment giving all 
the comfort and freedom so essential for gym 
and outdoor sports. Worn rolled up and but- 
toned at the waist, it is a garment with the 
trimness and style that the modern girl 
wants in the classroom and on the street. 


The Two-In-One is patented, and we are the 
sole makers. Gotoa Paul Jones dealer or send 
your order to us for shipment direct to you. 


Style No. 6,005 (pictured above) is 
probably the most popular middy 
intheworld. Made of first quality 
Bessemer Super-Jean, all white, 
or with navy, cadet or red collar 
and cuffs. Long or short sleeves. 
Sizes 8 to 22 years. Mailed to you 
by parcel post, prepaid, for $2.45. 


Morris & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PAUL JONES 
GARMENTS 





always bear this label 
ep PAUL JONES | 
For Girls a Morris & Co jatar For Boys 
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STRAW HAT FINISH 


SIXTEEN BEAUTIFUL COLORS 
At Drug and Department Stores 


Write today for free copy of 
Millinery Secrets. It tells you 
how to give the season’s new- 
est style to the hat you have. 


CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 
DEPT. C BOSTON, MASS. 
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Built for Play, 
Correctly Sized 


Sturdy stockings that resist hard 
play; accurately sized so they won’t 
“push out” at the toe because they’re 
too short and won’t “double up” in 
the heel because they’re too long. 


Parker-Knit School Stockings are 
handsome stockings at a moderate 
price. 


At the better shops in three weights. 


No. 222. Medium weight. 
Reinforced heel and 


toe. 


No. 8. Heavy weight. 
Reinforced knee, heel 


and toe. 
No. 216. Extra heavy 
weight. Reinforced 


heel and toe. 


Black or cordovan. 


PARKER-KNIT 








SCHOOL STOCKING 


PARKER HOSIERY MILL & DYE WORKS, Inc. 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
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The EVERFLOWING 
FOUNTAIN 
of the Vineyard 


Welch’s Grape Juice holds all the 
goodness of rich, ripe Concords, sweet 
with the sunshine of summer, spar- 
kling with the joy of fall. You may 
order it at any soda fountain with im- 
plicit confidence in its purity. 

_ Welch’s straight—10c, or a larger 
drink, Welch’s with plain or carbon- 
ited water—10c., 


Welch's 


Grape > Juice 


(Notice the suggestions on page 184) 






















PLEASANT WORK-—GOOD PAY 
Representatives of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS, 
DRY GOODS, HOSIERY, etc., make good money. 
‘asy, pleasant work. Full or spare time. Beau- 
tiful samples, instructions furnished. Write today 
FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS COMPANY 
719 Fitscharles Bldg. TRENTON, N. J. 





he might do you harm. Some one will find 
out about you and me, or he’ll catch us. 
Then what? 

“That would be terrible. We’ve got to 
keep any one from knowing. Besides, the 
women out here with these buffalo hunters 
are going to be sent to the fort.” 

“Where'd you hearthat?” demanded Tom. 

Milly told him of climbing the tree and 
how the soldiers had halted beneath her, and 
what they had said. 

“Well! That’s news. I wonder how Hud- 
nall will take it. It’d be a fine thing, Milly. 
: hope the soldiers take all you women to the 

ort.” 

“T’d like it too—and, Tom, if Iam taken 
I'll stay there until I’m eighteen.” 

“Your birthday is to be our wedding day,” 
he said. 

“Ts it?”’ she whispered shyly. 

“TDidn’t you say so? Are you going back 
on it?” 

She replied with a kiss. Then she asked 
suddenly: ‘Would you quit murdering these 
poor buffalo for me if I begged you?” 

“ What ” 

“Would you give up this hide-hunting 
business for me?” 

“Give it up? Why, of course I would,” he 
responded. 

She kissed him again and stealthily re- 
turned to camp. 


8 ys passed. The meetings of Milly with 


Tom Doan continued as regularly as” 


each third night rolled around. They talked 
of their love, of their marriage, and their 
plans for a home. There was little else to 
talk about except the buffalo and the status 
of Jett and his men. 

A hot July ushered in more hide hunters 
along the river banks, and, what seemed al- 
most incredible, more buffalo. 

“They’re massin’ up an’ makin’ ready for 
an almighty stampede one of these days,” 
declared Jett in his booming voice. 

One night Milly was awakened by an un- 
usual sound. Horses were snorting and 
stamping in camp. She peeped out. A 
wagon with two teams hitched to it stood 
just beyond the waning camp fire. Jett’s 
burly form held the driver’s seat; Follons- 
bee, rifle in hand, was in the act of climbing 
beside him; Pruitt stood on the ground, evi- 
dently intent on Jett’s low earnest voice. 
Milly could not distinguish what was said. 

Jett drove away into the gloom of the 
woods. Where could he be going at this hour 
of the night? Milly could only conclude that 
he was driving out for another load of hides. 
Perhaps Jett had made trips before, un- 
known to her. Next day disclosed the odd 
fact that Jett had not returned. Pruitt and 
Catlee evidently pursued the hunting as 
heretofore. Sunset and suppertime found 
Jett still absent. 

On the following morning, however, Milly 
learned that he had returned in the night and 
was asleep in his tent. She went to her own 
quarters and remained there till noon, when 
she saw him ride away. 

That afternoon she wandered around, as 
usual, with apparently no object in view, and 
gradually approached the glade where Jett 
kept his hides. It had been cleared farther 
on the side toward the stream, and every- 
where were buffalo hides, hundreds and hun- 
dreds of them, part of them pegged out to 
dry, the others in piles shaded by cut branches. 
But as she had no previous record in mind of 
the quantity of hides, she could not tell 
whether there had been a sudden and sus- 
picious addition. 

The day after that Jett loaded two wagons 
with hides and, with Catlee driving one of 
them, they set off for a freighting station. 


VII 


Cy day in July a band of soldiers rode 
into Hudnall’s camp and the officer in 
charge dismounted. He was a lithe, erect 
man of forty, with a stern, bronzed face. 
“Who’s the owner of this outfit?” he in- 


quired. 
Hudnall strode forward. “I am. Clark 


Hudnall’s my name.” 

“Glad to meet you,” replied the officer. 
“T’m Captain Singleton, of the Fourth Cav- 
alry, stationed at Fort Elliott. This is my 
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scout, Ellsworth. We’ve been detailed to es- 
cort buffalo hunters to the fort or one of the 
freighting posts. The Indians are raiding.” 


“But I don’t want to go to the fort,” pro- — 


tested Hudnall obstinately. 
“You'll stay here at your own risk,” 
warned Singleton. 


+ E NEVERexpectedanythingelse,” re- 

turned Hudnall bluntly. “If you want 

to know, you’re the first soldier we’ve seen.” 

“Have you women with you?” inquired 
the officer. 

“Yes. My wife an’ daughter, an’ my 
son’s wife.” 

“‘Didn’t you know any better than to fetch 
women out here in this Indian country?” 
went on Singleton severely. 

“We heard bad rumors, sir, but didn’t be- 
lieve them, an’ I may say we’ve had no 
trouble so far.” 

“You’ve been lucky. 
Huggins?” 

“Can’t say I did—by name,” rejoined 
Hudnall reflectively. 

“Huggins had the outfit several miles 
below here. One helper at least with him, 


Did you know 


‘maybe more. Their camp was raided, burned, 


hides stolen. 
helper.” 

“Indians?” queried Hudnall sharply. 

“Very likely. We’ve found no trace of 
Huggins or his man. They might have es- 
caped to some other outfit or to a freighting 
post. But that’s doubtful. West of here 
twenty miles or more a band of Comanches 
attacked some hunters and were driven off. 
Unless you buffalo men camp together, some 
of you are going to be killed.” 

“We'll fight,” declared Hudnall deter- 
minedly. 

“But you must take your women to a 
place of safety,” insisted the officer. 

Hudnall called his wife and daughter. They 
came forward from their quarters, accom- 
panied by Burn Hudnall’s wife. Evidently 
they had heard something of the conversa- 
tion; fear was manifested in their faces. 

Pilchuck and Tom Doan, just in from 
skinning buffalo, stood near during this con- 
versation. Tom welcomed the sight of sol- 
diers, and he intended to inform Captain 
Singleton of the two women in Jett’s camp. 

“Say, Ellsworth,” said Pilchuck to the 
soldier scout, “if this Huggins’ outfit was 
killed by Indians, they’d not have disap- 
peared. Comanches don’t bother to bury or 
hide white men they’ve killed.”’ 

Ellsworth leaned ‘close to Pilchuck. 
“Reckon it doesn’t look like redskin work to 
me either.” 

Pilchuck swore under his breath, and was 
about to enter into earnest consultation with 
the soldier scout when Hudnall called him 
and Tom. 


No trace of Huggins or his 


HEY helda briefcouncil. It was decided 

that Stronghurl and Pilchuck, with Dunn 
and Tacks, would remain in camp, while 
Hudnall, Burn Hudnall and Tom, accom- 
panied by the women, should go with the 
soldiers. Hudnall did not consider it needful 
to send them all the way to Fort Elliott; the 
nearest freighting post, Sprague’s, some three 
days’ journey off, would be safe and far 
enough. 

Hudnall intended to take advantage of 
this opportunity and freight out his buffalo 
hides, of which he had a large number. 
“Reckon it may work out best, after all,” he 
averred, brightening. “I'll run no risk losing 
the hides, an’ then we’ll soon be in need of 
supplies, ’specially cartridges.” 

Hudnall invited Captain Singleton and his 
soldiers to have supper, which invitation was 
accepted, much to Tom Doan’s satisfaction. 
He wanted to think over what was best to 
say to Captain Singleton about the Jett out- 
fit. Supper was cooked and eaten long be- 
fore sunset. 

Afterwards Tom found occasion to ap- 
proach the officer. “Captain, may I have a 
word with you—about something very im- 
portant?” he inquired frankly, despite a cer- 
tain embarrassment he could not help. 

“Certainly, young man. What can I do for 
you?” he replied, his keen gray eyes on Tom. 
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They withdrew a little aside, and Tom 
briefly told who he was, what he was doing 
in Hudnall’s outfit, and thus quickly reached 
the point. ‘Captain, please let what I tell 
you be confidential,” he went on earnestly. 
“Tt’s about a girl with the Jett outfit. She’s 
Jett’s stepdaughter. They’re camped below 
the bluff at the mouth of White Creek, 
several miles down.” 

“Jett outfit,” mused the officer. “I’ve 
heard that name. I know where his camp 
is—down in the woods, hidden.”’ 

“Yes. Well, I—I’m in 
love with this girl, Milly 
Fayre—engaged to her. We 
expect to be married when 
she’s eighteen. And I’m 
afraid for her. Jett’ll not 
like the idea of sending his 
women—his wife’s with him, 
too—to the fort or anywhere 
away from him. You see, 
they do the camp work. But 
Milly ought to be taken 
safeiy to the fort or wher- 
ever our women go—and 
please, captain, don’t fail to 
bring her.” 


¢ HAT’D you say your 
name is?” inquired 
the officer. 

“Tom Doan.” 

“All right, Tom, I’m for 
you and Milly. Here’s my 
hand on it.” 

“Then you'll fetch her 
along?” queried Tom as he 
gripped the hand of this fine 





Tom urged his team to a trot and soon 
caught up with Burn Hudnall, who turned 
off the main road towards the camp. Tom 
followed closely, to be annoyed by the fact 
that Burn’s wagon obstructed his view. 
Once or twice Tom caught a glimpse of the 
tents and the fire; yet peer keenly as he 
could, he did not discern any women. His 
heart sank. 

Yet hope would not wholly die. He kept 
looking, and all the time, up to the very halt, 
Burn’s wagon prevented him from seeing, 
But there had to be an 
end to it. Thenext time 
Tom looked up, he saw sol- 
diers in dusty blue; Hud- 
nall’s stalwart form, all three 
of the Hudnall women; and 
then a girl in gray waving an 
excited hand at him. Milly! 
He recognized her before he 
saw her face. 


Wee surging emotions 
he leaped off the wagon 
and hurried forward. In the 
acute moment, not knowing 
what to expect, trying to 
stifle his agitation, Tom 
dropped his head until he 
came to the half circle of 
people before him. Their 
faces seemed a blur, yet in- 
tent, curious on him. Milly 
stepped into clear sight to- 
ward him. She was pale. 
Her eyes shone large and 
dark as night. A wonderful 
smile transfigured her. Tom 





and soldierly man. 

“Tf she’s still there.” 

“T saw her last night; we’ve been meeting 
secretly. She’s there.” 

“Then you will see her tomorrow again, 
for we’ll catch you on the road,” replied the 
officer with a smile. 

It was indeed with a thankful heart that 
Tom saw Singleton and his soldiers, leading 
their pack horses, ride off down the river. 

The Hudnalls’ outfit went to bed late and 
got up early. By the time the July sun was 
blazing over the prairie the three heavily 
laden wagons were moving toward the north- 
west. Tom had the biggest load of hides in 
his wagon. The women rode on the driver’s 
seats with Hudnall and his son. 

All through this morning’s travel they had 
skirted the ragged edge of the great buffalo 
herd, and early in the afternoon they ran into 
a large herd coming from the north. Hudnall 
drove off the road to try to get round the 
leaders, but the move resulted only in the 
three wagons being caught and hemmed in, 
with a stream of buffalo passing on both 
sides. The herd did not appear to be more 
than a mile wide, but the end toward the 
north was not in sight. The wagons were 
halted to wait until the herd had passed. The 
buffalo split round the wagons, probably 
fifty yards on each side, and they loped along 
lumberingly, not in any sense frightened. 
They raised dust enough to make the halt 
very uncomfortable. 

It required two hours for this herd to pass. 
Then Hudnall led off toward the road again. 
Tom allowed Burn to fall in second place, 
leaving him to take up the rear, and from 
this position he could look back to his satis- 
faction. Soon they were in the road once 
more, and late in the afternoon they turned 
into the military road Captain Singleton had 
indicated. Here the horses could travel 
mostly at a trot. 

Still the soldiers did not appear, and Tom 
began to worry. 


T SUNSET the Hudnall wagons began to 
draw near a richly green depression of the 
prairie, where a stream wound its way. And 
when Hudnall, now far in the lead, turned 
off the road, Tom was compelled to pay at- 
tention to the foreground. Horses were 
grazing in the grass; tents shone white 
against the background of green trees; a 
camp fire sparkled, and round it stood men— 
soldiers! Tom’s heart gave a leap. Captain 
Singleton and his men had forged ahead, 
probably during the delay caused by the 
buffalo herd. 


felt the need of an effort al- 
most beyond him—to greet 
Milly without betraying their secret. But 
Milly was not going to keep any secrets. 

“Oh, Tom!” she cried radiantly, and ran 
straight into his arms. 

This was terrible! She almost kissed him 
before he had wit enough to kiss her first. 
With that kiss his boyish emotions merged 
into one great gladness. Releasing Milly, he 
stepped beside her and, placing his arm 
round her, moved to face that broadly smil- 
ing, amazed circle. 

“Mrs. Hudnall, this is my—my girl, Milly 
Fayre,”’ he said. 

“Tom Doan! For the land’s sake!” ejacu- 
lated the kindly woman. “Your girl! Well, 
Milly Fayre, I’m right happy to make your 
acquaintance.” 

She warmly kissed Milly and then intro- 
duced her to Sally and Mrs. Burn Hudnall. 
That appeared to be sufficient introduction 
for all present. 

Hudnall was the most astonished of men, 
and certainly delighted. “‘ Wal, Milly, Ireckon 
Tom Doan’s boss is sure glad to meet you,” 
he said, and shook her hand with a quaint 
formality. “Would you mind tellin’ me 
“ this scallywag ever found such a pretty 
gir ” 

“He found me—out here,” replied Milly 
shyly. 

Amid the laughter and banter of these 
good people Tom stood his ground as long as 
possible; then, seeing that in their kindly 
way they had taken Milly to their hearts, he 
left her with them and hurried to unhitch 
the team he had driven. 


URN HUDNALL followed him. “You 

buffalo-skinnin’ son of a gun!” he ex- 
claimed in awe and admiration. “She's a 
hummer! By gosh, you’re lucky! Did you 
see Sally’s face? Say, Tom, she was half 
sweet on you. An’ now we know why you ve 
been so shy of women.” 

Upon returning to camp Tom met Cap- 
tain Singleton, who had a smile and a cordial 
handshake for him. “Well, lad, I fetched her, 
but it was no easy job,” he said. “She’s a 
sweet and pretty girl. You’re to be con- 
gratulated.” 

“Was Jett hard to manage?” queried Tom. 

“Ves, at first I had trouble with him. 
Rough sort of man! Finally he agreed to let 
her come to the freighting post until the 
Indian scare quieted down. He wouldn’t let 
his wife come, and she didn’t want to. She 
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struck me as being almost as able to take care 
of herself as any man.” 

“Well!” exclaimed Tom blankly. 

“Lad, don’t worry,” replied the officer, 
understanding Tom’s sudden check of en- 
thusiasm and warmth. “This Indian scare 
willlast. It’ll grow from scare to panic. Not 
until the buffalo are gone will the Indians 
quit the warpath—maybe not till they’re 
dead.” 

On the second day following, about noon, 
the Hudnall outfit with their escort arrived 
at Sprague’s Post, which was situated on a 
beautiful creek some miles below Fort Elliott. 
Here the soldiers left the party and went on 
their way. 

Sprague was one of the mushroom frontier 
posts that sprang up overnight. It consisted 
mainly of a huge, one-story structure built of 
logs, and served as sutler’s store, as well as 
protection against possible Indian attacks. 
The short street was lined with cabins, tents 
and shacks; and adjacent to the store were 
acres and acres of buffalo hides piled high. 
There was a dance hall, several saloons, a 
hotel and restaurant all in full blast. Buf- 
falo outfits, coming and going, freighters 
doing the same, in considerable number, 
accounted for the activity of this post. The 
sutler’s store, which was owned by Sprague, 
was a general-supply center for the whole 
northern section of Texas. 


UDNALL engaged quarters for the 

women folk, including Milly, that were 
almost luxurious compared to those they had 
been living in out on the prairie. He had 
only to buy stove, utensils, supplies and fuel 
to establish his wife and companions to their 
satisfaction. 

Hudnall sold his hides to Sprague. His 
profits were large, as he frankly admitted, 
and he told Tom he thought it only fair to 
pay more for skinning. As for Tom, the roll 
of bills given to him for his earnings was such 
that it made him speechless. At the store 
he bought himself much-needed clothing and 
footgear, and a new rifle with abundance of 
cartridges. Nor did he forget to leave 
money with Mrs. Hudnall for Milly’s use 
after he had gone. But he did not tell Milly 
of this. 

“Tom,” said Hudnall seriously when 
they had turned the horses loose in the fine 
grama grass outside of town, “I never saw 
the beat of this place right here for a ranch. 
Did you? Look at that soil.” 

Tom certainly had not. It was rich prairie 
land, rolling away to, the horizon and crossed 
by several winding, green-lined streams. 

“Gee! I’d like to shove a plow into that,” 
added Hudnall, picking up the turf. “Some 
day, Tom, all this will be in wheat or corn or 
pasture for stock. Take my hunch, boy, we 
haven’t seen it beat. We'll run up a cabin 
at the end of this hunt an’ winter here. Then 
by another spring we can tell.” 

Tom found Sprague’s Post the most in- 
teresting place that he had ever visited, and 
considerably much too wild, even in day 
time. Dance hall and gambling hell, how- 
ever, had only momentary attraction for him. 
Sprague’s store was the magnet that drew 
him. Here he learned a great deal. 


HE buffalo south of the Brazos and Pease 

rivers had at last turned north and would 
soon fall in with the great herd along the Red 
River. This meant that practically all the 
buffalo in the southwest would concentrate 
between the Red River and the Staked 
Plain, an innumerable, tremendous mass. 
The Comanches were reported to be south of 
this herd traveling toward the Red, and the 
Kiowas were up on the Staked Plain, chas- 
ing buffalo east. Cheyennes and Arapahoes, 
whose hunting ground had always been north 
of this latitude, were traveling south, owing 
to the fact that the annual migration of 
buffalo had failed this year—failed because 
of the white hunters. An Indian war was 
inevitable. 

This summer would see all the buffalo 
hunters congregated in Texas. That meant 
the failure of the great herds to return north 
into Indian Territory, Kansas and Colorado. 
The famous hunting grounds along the Platte 
and Republican rivers would be barren. It 
seemed a melancholy thing, even to Tom, 


who had been so eager to earn his share of 
the profits. He learned that the Texas Legis- 
lature was meeting to consider a bill to pro- 
tect buffalo in that state. So far the bil! had 
been held up by remarks credited to General 
Phil Sheridan, who was then in command of 
the military department of the Southwest. 


po rege gave Tom a newspaper to read 
and spoke forcibly: “Sheridan went to 
Austin an’ shore set up thet meetin’—told 
the senators an’ representatives they were a 
lot of sentimental old women. They’d make 
a blunder to protect the buffalo. He said the 
hunters ought to have money sent them in- 
stead of discouragement. They ought to 
have medals with a dead buffalo on one side 
an’ a dead Injun on the other.” 

Tom was strongly stirred by the remarks 
credited to General Sheridan, and he took the 
newspaper to the Hudnalls and read the 
passage: 

These buffalo hunters have done more in the 
last year to settle the Indian trouble than the 
entire Regular Army has done in thirty years, 
They are destroying the Indians’ commissary. 
Send them powder and lead! . . . Let them 
kill, skin and sell until the buffaloes are exter- 
minated. Then the prairie can be covered with 
speckled cattle! 


“Great!” boomed Hudnall, slapping his 
big hand down. “ But, darn it, tough on the 
Indians.” 

Tom was confronted with a strange 
thought; he, like Hudnall, felt pity for the 
Indians, yet none for the buffalo. There was 
something wrong in that. 

Later, when he told Milly about what he 
had heard and especially of Hudnall’s ex- 
pression of sympathy, she said: “Tom, it’s 
because of the money. You men can’t see 
right. Would you steal money from the 
Indians?” 

“Why, certainly not,” declared Tom. 

“You are stealing their food,” she went on 
seriously, ‘‘their meat out of their mouths— 
not because you’re hungry, but to get rich. 
Oh, Tom, it’s wrong.” 

Tom felt troubled for the first time. He 
could not laugh this off, and he did not have 
any argument ready prepared to defend his 
case. 

“Tom Doan,” she added, very sweetly and 
gravely, “T’ll have something to say to you 
about killing buffalo—when you come to me 
on my eighteenth birthday.” 

Tom could only kiss her for that speech. 


VIII 


S TOM drove his team after the Hud- 
nalls southward along the well-beaten 
military road he carried with him a thought 
of his parting from Milly, and something 
about her words or looks was like a bitter 
drop in his sweet cup. 

Early as had been the hour, Milly with the 
Hudnall women had arisen to prepare break- 
fast and see their menfolk off. Hudnall and 
Burn were having their troubles breaking 
away from wives, daughter and sister, so 
they had no time to note the poignancy of 
Milly’s farewell to Tom. 

At the last she had come close to him, 
fastening her trembling hands to his hunting 
coat, and looked up into his eyes, sudden!y 
wonderful, strange. “Tom, you are all I have 
in the world,” she said. 

“Well, dear, I’m all yours,” he had replied 
tenderly. 

“You must not stay away long.” 

“T’ll come back the very first chanc: 
Tom had promised. 

“You should not leave me at all,” she hod 
whispered then, very low. 

“Why, Milly, you’re safe here now,” !\¢ 
expostulated. 

“T’ll never be safe until—until Jett has no 
right over me.” 

“But he will not come for you. Captain 
Singleton and Sprague both say the Indian 
scare has just begun.” 

“Tom, I’ll never be safe until you take 
me.” 

“Dearest,” he had entreated, and then 
Hudnall had boomed out: ‘Come on, break 
away, you young folks.” And there had 
been only time for a last embrace. 


(Continued in the April Home Fournal) 
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SPENCER CORSETS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
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Better style is yours for the asking 
Send for this free booklet 







CORRECT POSTURE 
—erect type 

This is the ideal posture— 

head and body erect, 

shoulders square, weight 
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Send for the free booklet today 
It will give you most helpful informa- 
tion which every woman ought to have— 
' for herself and her daughters. 








A Real Opportunity for 
Capable Women 


We shall be glad to hear from well-bred, 
capable, earnest women, who desire to 
represent us. Those whose applications 
we accept will be given free training in 
the Spencer System of Corsetry. Spencer 
Coérsetry is a profitable occupation in 
which you have the satisfaction of ren- 
dering service to others. 





Surgical Supports 


We make supports for every purpose 
upon physicians’ prescriptions. The de- 
signers in our Medical Department have a 
training equivalent to a course in dissec- 
tion at a medical school of the first class. 





WRONG POSTURE 
—fatigue type 

R AoA L 1. m t- 

tened spine, and sagging 

abdominal wall. Organs 

in abdominal cavity dis- 

placed. A wrong corset 





3 makes this condition worse. 






supported by both feet. 
Normal posture not only 
insures better health; it also 
gives you a graceful, erect 
carriage and a smart-look- 
ing figure, which lends an 
air of distinction to the 
simplest garment. A 
Spencer Corset, especially 
designed to meet your needs, 


ures this p 








WRONG POSTURE 
—swayback or 
lordosis type 
Exaggerated curve at back 
of waist line. Stomach and 
other organs forced out of 
place. Often due to poorly 
designed corset. 





Spencer Corsets Zz 
are never sold in stores 





O gown, however expensive or 
fetching, can possibly do you 
justice if your posture is faulty. 


You know that, of course. 


Yet comparatively few women whose 
figures are being ruined by wrong cor- 
seting do anything about it. 


Ninety-five out of every 100 women 
have faulty posture; 7 out of 10 wear 
the wrong corsets, which makes their 
posture worse. 


Why not make certain that you are 
not one of the seven? 


How To Improve Your Figure 
Permanently * 


Among your acquaintances, notice 
how many of them have a swayback 
tendency (lordosis) or rounded shoul- 
ders (fatigue type) or the “debutante” 
slouch—which relaxes the muscles of 
the abdomen, causing ptosis and other 
serious illness. 


Note the three illustrations above. 


These conditions can be corrected 
by proper corseting. 


But proper corseting means a corset in which 
every bone, every seam, every stitch, every 
curve is skilfully designed to improve your figure 
and yours alone. 


The Spencer System is the only corsetry 
system that creates a specially designed corset 
for each individual. 


Never Sold in Stores 


The booklet shown in this page describes 
fully how Spencer Corsets may be obtained and 
why they cannot be sold in stores. 

The Spencer Corsetiere trained by us comes 
to your home privately, studies your figure, 
taking every measurement and a complete de- 
scription of your posture, which our designers 
must have. 

When we receive these we begin to create 
a corset for you. On completion the Spencer 
Corsetiere will return and place it on you. She 
will not leave it unless it perfectly supports 
your figure and improves your poise. 


An absolute guarantee 


With each Spencer Corset the Spencer Cor- 
setiere will give you an absolute guarantee that 
your corset was not selected from a catalog or 
stock but was designed and made for you from 
every measurement and description of your 
figure. 

An individually designed corset, in which 
the style is.the style of today. 


a 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY, 
THE SPENCER BELT 141 Derby Awe., New Haven, Conn. 
For sports, negligee and general wear, a nonvelastic 


support for abdomen and back. So comfortable 
you can sleep in it. Washable and durable. 


THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY 
141 Derby Avenue New Haven, Conn. 


You,” and address of nearest Spencer Corsetiere. 


Your Name : be cea: 


Address_— 








Please send me booklet, “Your Corsets Especially Designed for 
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If you would like to be trained as a Spencer Oo 


Corsetiere yourself, please check square. 
March '24 
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N certain countries of the world rug making 
is an almost sacred tradition. Here, de- 
signers steeped in the lore and legend of the 
native arts developed the patterns that are the 
inspiration for Herati Wilton Rugs . . . Thus 
Herati designs share a common source with 
those found in the choicest ‘antique Orientals. 





To reproduce the beauty of these old motifs great 
skill and infinite knowledge are required in the creating 
and combining of color . . . In Herati Wilton Rugs 
colors of enduring beauty are combined with exquisite 
effect. Each color is developed from fast dye—sun-tested 
—and will last as long as the rug itself. 

































Herati Wilton Rugs are made in this country by 
a house that for over a quarter of a century has been the 
leading importer of Oriental rugs from the Far East and 

the Orient. 

| In Persia, the Caucasus, Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
£ China, Karagheusian maintains a staff of designers, dyers, 
and wool experts—skilled, each one, in the native art of 
the country. Herati Wilton Rugs represent the experi- 
ence of years of knowledge both in the designing and in 
the making of rugs. 














They are made of selected worsted yarns, in standard 
sizes and in a wide range of colors and patterns suitable 
for all the rooms in the house. 





j Herati Wilton Rugs are sold in leading department, 
dry goods, and furniture stores. You can identify these 
rugs by the Herati label or by the name Karagheusian 
woven on the back. Send us the name of the dealer 
where you usually buy rugs and we will send you free 
booklet of Herati Rugs showing representative designs 
in actual color. Address A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., 
Dept. A, 295 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





THE CHINESE RENAISSANCE DESIGN 


Tris rug is reproduced from a Chinese rug unique of its kind. 
The design won the prize in a competition in which the foremost 
artists of China participated. The new era is symbolized by the 
beauties of nature shown in the center. Emblems of past dynasties 
appear in the outer border, while the intervening Key of Troy design 
represents the Great Wall of China. The fact that there is no repeti- 
tion of design adds to the interest of this rug. This was the first Wilton 
that showed a non-repeating design of this important character. 
In appearance and in wear Herati Rugs are comparable to Oriental 

rugs and cost less than half as much as the Orientals. 
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The Children’s (rusade for Peace 


(Continued from Page 12) 





Woodrow Wilson” is a part of every German 
child’s instruction. 





The army, and at frequent intervals a T is as natural for Arrowhead 


In France the war game is played to a 
softer tune. The whole school situation, to 
the foreigner, is veiled in obscurity. Thanks, 
however, to American friends long resident in 
France and to several prominent educational 
reformers in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, I was 
made a privileged visitor 
to the Pedagogical Mu- 
seum of Paris, where the 
school system was ex- 
plained to me, and full 
opportunity was given 
to examine textbooks, 
school furniture and ap- 
paratus. 


mobilized army rushing madly to protect 
some frontier, is constantly before the eyes 
of children. In Czecho-Slovakia the wise 
and benign President Masaryk has indeed 
founded thousands of new schools where 
before illiteracy reigned supreme. But even 
in Czecho-Slovakia racial 
hatreds are kept at boil- 
ing point by the German 
and Magyar minorities, 
which, after five years, 
keep up a senseless op- 
position to the republic. 
Militarism hangs like a 
pall over the whole situa- 
tion. No wonder the 
children play war. 


Ankle-Clinging Hosiery to make 
beautiful ankles as it is for women 
to desire them. Desire and accom- 
plishment are best combined in the 


sheer loveliness of ‘‘Pocahontas’— +4 


A beautiful stock- 
ing of pure silk 
with mercerized 







There is no milita- 
rism on the surface of 
British life. Even the 
age-old Irish question 
has been retired. But 
in England a condition 
almost as bad, as far 
as future peace is con- 
cerned, continues in 
the schools. In the last 


From this and from 
much close reading of 
French newspapers and 
reviews, grown much 
more social in tone since 
the war, I have a general 
idea of the changes which 
have taken place since 
1914. France, and of 
course French schools, 


top, heel and toe. 
Ask for it by name. 











still rest on a foundation general elections in wey ; i 
more or less military. It England Premier nal Gti 
is not true, however; that Baldwin, in a speech . iP ; acts email 
they worship or even at Bristol, hotly denied “St % ” 
idealize Napoleon Bona- this. English school- ; 

parte. Rather they ex- boys of fifteen, he said, 4 

tol the Third Republic in were two years ahead rrow Ca . 

a fashion that seems exaggerated to Amer- of American boys of the same age. But what we aA y 

icans, who take their republic for granted. Premier Baldwin had in mind was the small Ankle=Ctinging 


There is still a royalist party in France and minority of boys whose parents are rich 
royalist deputies sit in the Chamber of Depu- enough and aristocratic enough to place their 
ties, which may explain why the government _ sons in one of the sixty so-called public schools 
encourages so much waving of the tricolor of England. 
and so much singing of the Marseillaise. These schools, familiar to us only through 
France still has her church and state strug- such classics as Tom Brown at Rugby, are of 
gle, and although the schools were wrested course not public in any sense. Not only are 
from the control of the Catholic church a they very expensive but they are utterly in- 
generation before the war, a very large num- accessible to the masses. No boy can possi- 
ber of children, at least one-quarter in the bly gain admission unless his parents belong 
primary grades, still attend religious schools. to the aristocracy. In fact,a boy has to be 
They are called free schools; but, unlike the registered from his infancy in order to find 
municipal or public schools, they are not room in the sacrosanct public schools. 


quite free. I am not at all sure that the re- 
In England, Scotland and Ireland 


ligious teachers and their clerical directors 
are not as republican in feeling as other 
'renchmen, but they are rather more aristo- SIDE from these chosen few, the children 
cratic. of England attend the board schools, 
Between the lay and the clerical schools very poor imitations of our public schools, or 
exists considerable enmity, especially incoun- they go to private schools, expensive, and for 
try districts. Everywhere the church-and- the most part inferior. The principal reason 
state question obtrudes itself and interferes why the English masses have poor schools is 
with the democratic development of the that standards are lacking and supervision 
schools. It has made a dead letter of the is weak. There is no national standard, ap- 
compulsory education laws. A family where parently, except a servile spirit of imitation 
children have absented themselves from of the upper classes. The public schools 
school for three days receives a visit from the specialize in Latin, Greek and games. The 
local police—that is, if the principal of the board schools minimize the classics, but they 
school has notified the police. But principals try to furnish the games. Playground space 
hesitate to do this lest the parents of delin- being very limited, only a few boys, the 
quent children take them out of one kind of “teams,” get much chance to play. 
school and put them in the other. This hesita- Many undersized, underweight English 
tion seems to be present in both lay and cler- soldiers were victims of the ‘‘half-time’”’ 
ical schools. Both fear each other’s power. school system, which I have sometimes heard 
advocated in the United States—a system 
whereby children attend school and indus- 
trial apprenticeships concurrently. It is a 
HE greatest weakness of the French  vicioussystem. It dwarfs the body, stultifies 
schools, lay and clerical, primary and .the mind, stifles ambition, and leaves the 
secondary, seems to me to be their narrow, masses of the people easy victims to what- 
their almost stifling nationalism. Few of ever rule the privileged classes, bred on 
the children of the masses learn any history cricket and football fields, choose to impose 
except the history of France. They are not upon them. 
taught to hate their neighbor, Germany, but I do not understand why the English toler- 
they are led to ignore all their neighbors, and ate this school system. To the north they 
to believe that only France is glorious. have the example of Scotland, where educa- 
Hatred and revenge in Germany, a narrow tion is free, democratic and liberal, where 
nationalism in France, long school hours, boys and girls of whatever degree can, if they 
much home work, few games, little play- are ambitious, progress to high schools and 
ground space, men teachers, who in normal universities. They have to the west the ap- 
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The Easter 
Requisite 


In the brilliance of the fashion 
promenade, the silken shim- 
mering beauty of the Mesh 
Bag adds a note of consum- 
mate splendor to Easter cos- 
tumes. And of all gifts to the 
Spring bride, a Whiting & 
Davis Mesh Bag is one of the 
most cherished because of its 
enduring beauty and useful- 
ness. A charming gift for the 
anniversary or birthday, also. 


Doris Kenyon, beautiful star of 
“The Gift,” and many other 
stars of the screen and stage in- 
dorse Whiting & Davis Mesh 
Bags because of their distinctive 
artistry and smartness. 


Nationalism in France 


WHITING & DAVIS CO. 
Plainville (Norfolk County) Mass. 
In Canada, Sherbrooke, Que. 






Popular 
Whiting & Davis 
Renaibsance Design 





school are drilled like soldiers, and in every palling lesson of Ireland, where public edu- wy ap) ” 
mind the dread of war, and more war—this cation, in the sense we apply the term, hardly Gifts That Las t 
spells the school situation for the vast major- exists. Doubtless the disturbed condition of (WH Ting ¢ baviSCO) 
ity of Continental children. Conditions in the body politic was formerly to blame, but oe 


Germany and France extend to neighboring _ Ireland is free now, and what kind of schools 
countries. In Central Europe—Czecho- is the Dail Eireann establishing? 

Slovakia, Poland, Austria, Hungary, Ru- The Dail has done nothing to disturb old 
mania and Jugo-Slavia—the minds of the conditions, where lay and clerical author- 
people are so occupied with new frontiers and _ ities fought like wildcats over the schools and 
new and discontented populations that they where both sides seemed to prefer illiteracy 
arp A ad speaking, little time to think 
of schools. 


Made in America—Preferred by American Women 


Whiting § Davis Mesh Bags 


In the Better Grades, Made of the Famous Whiting Soldered Mesh 
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| Draping Fixtures of 
3 uality 


Kirsch Curtain Rods provide the instant answer to 
W } every draping problem. They'll fit all your windows; 
at , give exactly the effect you want; do it simply and 

i iy easily, and you’ll find them right in your community 

wht che 


at your dealer’s. 
_rerfectly simple’—“Simply perfect”—- 
tells the Kirsch story. Perfectly simple to put 
up and use — simply perfect in results attained. 


RODS 


come single, double, triple; extension style or cut to length. 
The Kirsch flat shape gives sagless strength, insures erect head- 
ings, and neat effects. 

The lasting finish of Kirsch Velvetone Brass or Velvetone White 
will not rust or tarnish, stays like new for years, and is washable. 
Kirsch Brackets are easily put up without defacing the wood- 
work, The rods attach or detach by merely tilting, yet never 
come off accidentally. 


Sold by better stores everywhere 
Look for the trade mark name “ lecch”’ on the carton 


KIRSCH MBG. CO., 111 Prospect Avenue, Sturgis, Mich. 
Manufacturers of Kirsch Curtain Rods and everything 
best in window draping accessories 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 552 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ont. 

















Profusely Illustrated! 
Book of Over 100 
Window Draping Ideas 


Many shown in colors. Full 
information as to materials, 
color schemes, rods, etc. Our 
eighth annual book—bigger 
and more valuable. Mailed free. 
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Satin ‘Fissue 


Four of the solid tightly wound rolls of A. P. W. 
Satin Tissue packed in a small carton constitute a 






year’s supply for the average family. 


There are 2500 extra large sheets to the roll, each 
sheet being 5 x 53% inches. The paper is fine and 
strong in texture, made only from new spruce pulp 
and clear, tested well water. 


Send $2.00 for a four-roll (year’s supply) carton 
of A. P. W. Satin Tissue, if you can’t get it from 
your dealer. 


let Paper 
and Paper Towels 
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The Children’s (rusade for Peace 


(Continued from Page 167) 


to the ascendancy of their adversaries. The 
Dail has done even worse, from the point of 
view of world peace, for the great object of 
the schools in the Irish Free State of the 
south seems to be to cut the children off from 
the rest of the world, and keep them in a 
fighting mood. Southern Ireland has a fool- 
ish dream of reéstablishing Irish or Gaelic 
among the languages of the earth, and as far 
as it can be forced instruction in the primary 
schools is carried on in that obsolete and 
difficult tongue. Even in the higher schools 
histories and geographies are printed in 
Gaelic, and all songs and drills are Irish. If 
the militant Gaelic League gets its way every 
letter, every publication issuing from the 
offices of the National Educational Board 
will soon be in Irish, and Irish textbooks will 
be compulsory, even to Latin grammars and 
composition. 

At the universities only Gaelic games will 
be played. A fine outlook for universal under- 
standing and concord! 

Every observation of European schools, 
every statement I have made, I have checked 
up and compared with those of an educa- 
tional authority respected on both sides of 
the Atlantic, Professor F. W. Roman, of 
Yale University, whose recent work on The 
New Education in Europe I should be glad to 
see on library shelves throughout the United 
States. 

On that new education rest the destinies 
of all the countries of the world, including 
our own country, for the world can have no 
peace, no security, unless the youth of the 
world is educated to want peace and security. 
Grown people, I have concluded, are incur- 
able. Only children can learn. 

Fortunately, as I said in the beginning of 
this article, a leaven is at work, and in time, 
let us fervently hope, it will leaven the whole 
lump. In no country where I have been 
these last three years has the ambition to 
democratize public education been wholly 
abandoned. In Germany a few people, a few 
organizations keep up ceaseless opposition 
to the goose step of militarism. They have 
splendid private schools in Germany, and 
when the present turmoil subsides they will 
provide an ideal, an object lesson for all the 
German states. 


Reforms are Under Way 


N FRANCE also they have organizations 

working for democratic reform. Theorgani- 
zation with which I came in contact, singu- 
larly enough, was founded by military men. 
The Companions—Compagnons—as they call 
themselves, were organized shortly after the 
Armistice by forty-five men, half of whom 
had been desperately wounded in battle, and 
all of whom had been decorated or mentioned 
for gallant services at the front. The forty- 
five have increased to thousands in mem- 
bership and in sympathizers, so that now 
they publish a monthly magazine devoted 
to educational reform, and they have at 
least two deputies in the Chamber, Messieurs 
Buisson and Groussier, who work constantly 
for liberal education acts. 

The Companions want the military ideal 
banished from the schools; they want a wider 
internationalism taught; they want more 
athletics—in a word, democracy and liber- 


lism. What France ultimately works out, 


Central Europe, dependent on France both 
in the military and the cultural sense, will 
probably adopt. 

In England also educational reforms were 
projected from an unlikely source, the aris- 
tocracy. The Fisher education act, proposed 
during the war by the secretary of education, 
was a magnificent bill of rights for all the 
school children of England. The bill, which 
was passed by parliament, had it been put 
into effect, would have given to every child, 
boy and girl alike, an opportunity for the 
most modern kind of education—cultural, 
commercial, industrial. It would have real- 
ized the lost vision of the long dead founders 
of the “‘public”’ schools, a liberal training for 
all children whose parents could not afford 
private tutors and governesses. 

But the Fisher act has not yet been put 
into effect. The reason given is economy. 
The rea] reason is internal conflict between 
the classes. The aristocracy and the middle 


classes fear and dread the ascendancy of the 
Labor Party,whichis seamed and undermined 
by the red doctrines of Moscow. They are 
doing everything they can think of to post- 
pone that ascendancy, and they are spending 
in unemployment doles millions which they 
should be spending to give children good 
education. 

The Labor Party, which might be expected 
to demand the enforcement of the Fisher act, 
is indifferent where it is not actively hostile. 
The rank and file of labor prefers its doles, 
its beer and ’baccy to any reforms benefiting 
mere children. The rank and file openly and 
vociferously says so whenever the more en- 
lightened labor leaders bring the subject to 
the fore. 

English labor is not alone in this blind 
policy. Nowhere on the Continent did I find 
the slightest evidence of radical support of 
educational reforms. Politics and the social 
revolution, so called, absorb the attention 
of the reds of every country in Europe. 


' The Junior Red (ross 


or. the leaven goes on working, and the 
life of that leaven is American. The Junior 
Red Cross of America is doing more to 
democratize the schools of Europe, to edu- 
cate the children of Europe in an interna- 
tionalism of which Moscow knows nothing 
at all, than all the other reform organiza- 
tions put together. Because it works with 
the children themselves, rather than with 
teachers and parents and parliaments, and 
because the children believe in it and trust 
it more than anything else that touches their 
lives. I am sure that women who read THE 
LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL know the American 
Junior Red Cross and its program for bring- 
ing the children of all the world together in 
friendship and understanding. But do they 
know how far-flung the influence of the 
Junior Red Cross has become within the last 
three years? Do they know that children in 
seventeen countries are corresponding with 
children in all these countries and in Amer- 
ica? Do they know that the ideal of the 
American Juniors—service to others before 
service to self—is gaining ground in all these 
countries? 

I was in Czecho-Slovakia when the Junior 
Red Cross, under the leadership of Fannial 
Harrison, Isabel McNeal, Rose Klima and 
other Americans, was established, and I 
watched its perfectly typical progress past 
the authorities to the children. Czecho- 
Slovakia was just emerging from a period of 
starvation and misery which we in this coun- 
try can barely imagine. When Miss Har- 
rison, before a gathering of Prague school- 
teachers, explained the objects and ideals of 
the Juniors, one excited man teacher, rush- 
ing down the room, shook a fragment of 
black bread in her face. ‘This is what we 
want from America,” he shouted. “ Bread, 
not foolish ideas!” 

But the children and, it must be said, 
many teachers wanted ideas as well as bread, 
and in the end they got them. Not a year 
later came the Russian famine with its awful 
toll of child life on the Volga and in the 
Ukraine. Czecho-Slovakia was still poor, still 
miserable, but at the bare suggestion of the 
Junior Red Cross the school children of the 
republic adopted hundreds of starving Rus- 
sian refugee children, made complete outfits 
of clothes for them, found them village 
homes, sent them food, warm wraps, knitted 
stockings, and letters of cheer and comfort. 

This is a story not unique in any way, but 
quite characteristic of what children do, what 
they want to do, when they are freed from 
the shackles of tradition and worn-out race 
hatreds. 

Can you even imagine any adults op- 
posing such ideals? Unhappily such adults 
exist. The Junior Red Cross was unable, in 
Czecho-Slovakia, to gain admission to the 
German language schools, supported by 
Czecho-Slovak funds, and it has been unable 
to make the slightest headway in Republican 
Germany or in Soviet Russia. 

Heavy is the responsibility of those blind 
and bigoted politicians who would destroy 
this true and lasting League of Natigns, the 
League of Youth and Hope in this crippled, 
forward-groping world. 
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The dining room reflects the 
bersonality and good taste of 
the mistress of the house. This 
china closet C-701—one of the 
many illustrated in the free 
booklet, “Permanent Furni- 
ture’ —gives the impression of 
solid comfort to the room. 


The Entrance C-109, illustrated 
above, is one of the many that 
are shown in free booklet, ‘* En- 
trances and Exterior Doors.” 
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VERYONE wants a home to reflect 
beauty, individuality, and good taste 
in design. The interior must give the air 
of refinement, comfort, restfulness. 


To obtain all these at reasonable cost 
is your real problem in building or re- 
building. The Curtis Companies offer 
you an effective solution. 


What Curtis Means 


Curtis standardized woodwork and per- 
manent furniture—distinctive in design 
and character, perfect in quality, pro- 
duced at low costs—give you the oppor- 
tunity of realizing your ideal home. 


The Curtis Companies do not sell 
“ready-cut” houses, nor any building ma- 
terials except woodwork—specializing in 
standardized architectural doors, win- 
dows, trim, moldings, stairs and perma- 
nent furniture. 






































Keeping down the cost of woodwork 


Formerly a good deal of woodwork 
was laboriously constructed “on the job” 
by the slow and expensive hand work of 
carpenters and cabinet makers. Today the 
finest designs are made at great savings in 
cost by skilled craftsmen in Curtis facto- 
ries. This is what Curtis Standardization 
means: Specialization on a limited number 
of really fine designs, made of the best ma- 
terials, so that you buy quality woodwork at 
reasonable cost and get prompt deliveries. 


Each Piece is Trademarked 


For more than 57 years the Curtis organ- 
ization has been making woodwork, 
always with the intent to produce the 
very best. 

Curtis woodwork continues to please year after 
year, because it is made, piece by piece, in the best 
way so far devised, out of the right materials, and 
with exacting inspection before it is stamped with 
the Curtis trademark, fit for a lifetime of service. 


We cannot legally prevent imitators from Curtis Woodwork is sold by retail lumber- 
copying our patterns and designs. The law, men east of the Rockies. The plans of the 
however, does prevent others from using 5-6-7-8 room homes offered in the coupon 
our trademark. Make sure that the wood- were designed by Trowbri & Acker- 
work you buy—sash, doors, beri; 5 or man, New York architects. ese books 
interior woodwork—bears the CURTIS include examples of Colonial, English, 


trademark, shown at the right. 


Western and Southern architecture. 
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Interior 


Woodwork 
by Curtis 


Beauty, comfort and convenience— 
three essentials of real homes—are 
assured when the woodwork is by 
Curtis. 


Doors 


All Curtis doors whether solid or 
veneered are carefully manufactured 
of selected woods. The exterior 
doors blend with the best architec- 
tural designs. The interior doors add 
to the good appearance of any room. 


Permanent Furniture 


The advantages of built-in furniture 
are numerous. It shows judicious 
planning. It is dignified, decorative, 
durable and economical. Every piece 
of Curtis permanent furniture in- 
sures carefully selected woods, excel- 
lent design, perfect craftsmanship. 
It adds much in comfort, conven- 
ience and space saving. 


Curtis Companies, Incorporated 
Clinton, lowa 

Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, lowa 
Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wis. 
Curtis Sash & Door Co., Sioux City, lowa 
Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Topeka, Kans. 
Curtis- Yale-Holland Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Curtis Door & Sash Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Curtis Detroit Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Sales Offices in 








% Pittsburgh New York Baltimore, Md. 





The Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
233 Curtis Building, Clinton, Iowa 

Please send copies of your free booklets, checked 
below, showing 
O Windows O Interior Doors and Trim O Perma- 
nent Furniture O Entrances and Exterior Doors 

Enclosed find (¢—_—_ ).. Please send me Plan 
Books checked. (Price $1.00 each) 
O Bungalows 01% and 2 story houses 015 room 
06 room 07 room 08 room houses 


Name 


Address 








City. 





The Curtis dealer in your community can secure 
these books FREE if you present this COUPON 
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before have you bought 
so much electric cooking ser- 
vice for $4.95. 


The Hotpoint Electric Stove gives 
you nearly twice the heating surface 
of most stoves. It does real cooking 
in a real way. 


The Hotpoint Stove delivers 
more concentrated heat to the 
cooking vessel than most stoves. 
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{ANNOUNCING THE) 
New Hotpoint Stove 
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Quicker heating and better cooking. 
The Hotpoint Heating Element is 
quickly removed for cleaning. (A 
hard job with most stoves.) 
The legs of the Hotpoint Stove are 
firmly riveted on at the factory. (No 
bolts — nothing left for you to do about it.) 


The Hotpoint Stove has fiber feet 
—always cool. (Metal feet often leave 
heat marks on a varnished table.) 


Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ontario 


TONDET OG EL OG ET GOTT NOT NOWTLO 
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The Hotpoint Stove has a remov- 
able plug. (Most stoves are permanently 
connected — someone has to jump up and 
disconnect from the main socket.) 

The New Hotpoint Electric Stove 
is the sensation of the day. 

Dealers are featuring it. 

Housewives are buying it. 


A true Hotpoint Servant— price, 
$4.95. 


Sk eo AAS 


' EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
Boston NewYork Atlanta Cleveland Chicago St.Louis Ontario,Cal. Salt Lake City 


March, 1924 
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The Pied Pipers of Manhattan 


(Continued from Page 29) 


callously away into a dark corner some- 
where, and the dust of ages drifts down 
upon it and eventually buries it. American 
law means little to the quasi-European city 
of New York. 

There is a law forbidding Sunday theatri- 
cal performances, and every vaudeville house 
runs full blast on the Sabbath. There isa law 
forbidding gambling on horse races, and the 
papers of the city print daily the odds laid on 
or against the various 
horses. There was a 





New York, in the throes of temporary ref- 
ormation, usually follows the line of reason- 
ing pursued by that convert who, when 
informed that wine, women and song were 
the roots of all evil, promised to give up song. 
The city suddenly became aware that certain 
of its amusements were developing a fra- 
grance that forced the more particular to 
grasp their noses ardently, registering dis- 
gust with the unconcealed portions of their 
faces the while. Some- 
thing, New York de- 





state law forbidding 
the sale of alcoholic 
beverages, but that 
was repealed. As for 
the Volstead Act, New 
York regards that as 
a humorous attempt 
of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to interfere 
with the customs of 
thecity. The Volstead 
Act, as every New 
Yorker knows, was 
something passed by 
Congress that made 
it illegal to buy less 











cided, would have to 
be done about it. 

There was litera- 
ture, upholding the. 
standard of realism in 
all things, this stand- 
ard being blazoned 
with an emblem—a 
garbage can with the 
top missing. 

There was the stage 
too. This the city re- 
alized had fallen into 
evil ways and was still 
falling with ever in- 
creasing velocity. 











than a case of liquor 
at a time. 

The adoption of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States aroused in New York much the same 
enthusiasm and willingness to obey that the 
adoption of the Thirteenth Amendment 
awoke in the rebellious South. New York 
considers prohibition an affront, an outrage, 
an insupportable insult. It is still sputtering 
over the indignity offered it by a vote of more 
than nine-tenths of the states of the Union. 

When prohibition became a fact, the rest 
of the country looked to New York for guid- 
ance. It had followed its example in matters 
of dress, deportment, art, literature and 
other things for so long that the gesture was 
instinctive. 

With a smile of defiance New York lifted 
a beaker of bootleg hootch. Amid the ap- 
plause of thousands of rum runners and 
hundreds of enforcement agents who had 
dreams of growing rich together, and the 
cheering of several million other potential 
lawbreakers, the city shouted to the rest of 
the country, ‘“‘Here’s how!” and gulped the 
liquor down. 

New York, having signified its willingness 
to rebel, the illicit liquor industry set out to 
eclipse the records for rapid expansion set by 
the motion-picture business. 

The visitor to New York found that he 
had only the slightest difficulty in obtaining 
whatever beverage he wanted in any of a 
score of restaurants. The formality preced- 
ing the purchase and the furtive manner in 
which it was brought to him added a flavor 
of iniquity to the drink that enabled him, 
sometimes, to ignore its flavor. 

‘Listen,’ one protestant demanded of a 
waiter who had brought him his fourth demi- 
tasse filled with Scotch of a rich, ripe, fusel 
oil taste, “I want this stuff in a high-ball 
glass. It’s terrible, taken raw.” 

‘Well, sir,’’ the waiter demurred with evi- 
dent sincerity, “it’s against the law to serve 
it in glasses any more.” 


Booze Makes a Triple Play 


i bootleg business, originally centered 
in New York, gradually widened its ter- 
ritory. Tales that visitors to Manhattan 
brought back to their homes stimulated the 
dormant thirsts of these communities. 

New York had set the style. In conse- 
quence, the rest of the nation had less 
hesitation about breaking the law. Liquor 
originally had been shipped only into the city 
by truck. Now it began to go forth again by 
truck on longer and longer journeys to other 
cities. New York, through the gradual or- 
ganization of its liquor traffic, is furnishing a 
large portion of the country with the where- 
withal for law violation. 


_ From the West Indies and Canada to New 
York, to America. 


Only a few years ago New York suffered 
one of its characteristic spasms of repentance. 
These are always brief and seldom logical. 


Musical comedy, 
which had long fos- 
tered veiled indecency of jest and camouflaged 
nudity of chorus, was now rapidly removing 
from both what few coverings remained. 
The bedroom farce was developing along 
lines which left the most vivid imagination 
nothing whatever to work upon. 

In the more serious drama, subjects which 
even the most explicit and voluble New 
Yorkers had heretofore omitted from their 
conversations, were being held up in the 
glare of the footlights for the inspection and 
consideration of audiences who were rapidly 
losing the power of being shocked by any- 
thing less than an earthquake. 


cA Spasm of Reform 


F NOVELISTS or playwrights overlooked 

anything in the way of scandalous mate- 
rial, the dance halls and cabarets remedied 
that omission. New York’s amusements were 
going from bad to worse, with the prospect of 
attaining the superlative within a compara- 
tively brief period. 

Inevitably, the fashions set by the city 
extended ’cross country. In California the 
motion-picture industry took notice of the 
trend of Manhattan’s amusements. Sex, in 
consequence, became a more frequent motive 
in film dramas. But motion pictures are not 
made chiefly for New York consumption. 
They must meet, as well, the tastes of the 
hundred-odd millions living outside the 
greatest city of the nation. In consequence, 
Manhattan’s idea of what constituted a 
gripping and sensational play had to be 
expurgated and modified before it was 
presented in screen form. Compared to lit- 
erature, the stage and the cabaret enter- 
tainments, the motion picture remained an 
innocuous pastime. 

New York, suddenly conscious of deprav- 
ity, set about the serious work of reform. It 
overlooked literature; it ignored the cur- 
rent tendencies of the drama, and with a 
high crusading spirit placed a moral censor- 
ship, not even upon the cabarets, but upon 
the comparatively pure and innocent motion 
picture. Thus, to the minds of New Yorkers, 
the ethical reputation of the city and state 
was vindicated. Indecency was barred from 
the films. The public morals were protected, 
unless the public was willing to pay two dol- 
lars for a book or three dollars for a theater 
seat instead of fifty cents for a motion-picture 
show. 

The motion-picture censors are assiduous 
in their work of sanitation. Only a few 
months ago they fell upon a news reel and 
eliminated therefrom a hundred feet of film 
picturing beach sports somewhere, because 
they considered the bathing suits of some of 
the swimmers too brief. The city was spared 
that contamination. As this is written, all 
persons who were thus protected can observe 
in a Broadway theater a chorus dressed in 
nothing at all but the atmosphere and a 
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Romance lies within the circle of your 
cup of Maxwell House. The fragrant 
breath of far-off lands—visions of 
great ships bringing the treasure 
home. Then, there’s the long quest 
to find that inimitable flavor that is 
always “Good to the Last Drop”. 


Also Maxwell House Tea 


MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 

















ver 200,000 home-builders have taken advantage of 

Gordon-Van Tine’s system and low wholesale prices. Many 
customers write we save them $200 to $2,000. Highest quality 
materials. Shipped direct from our four big mills. Modern 
type homes planned by best architects. Built-in convenience 
features. All materials complete as specified. No extras. 


Your Four Savings 


(1) Direct factory to user selling. (2) Big volume. (3) No bad 
debts; we sell for cash. (4) Ready-Cut saves money and gives 
stronger, better construction. 
Ready-Cut Advantages Highest Quality 
Framing lumber cut at fac- | We furnish very finest materi- 
tory, numbered accordingtoplan. als (complete specifications and 
Strong, permanent, all yearround grades shown in catalog), backed 
homes. Conform to all city by our 20 year arantee of 
building codes. “Satisfaction or Money Back.” 
Ready-Cut Garages $90 Up 5,000 Building Ma- 
Build it yourself. terial i 
Save money. f We sell lumber and 
Summer Cottages millwork in any Send 


tity at wholesale. 
Ready-Cut—Inexpensive. us your bills to figure 
1 to 5 rooms. 


No charge for estimate. 
Gordon-VanTine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
324 Case St. 








Distinctive Homes at Wholesale Prices- 
Guaranteed for 20 Years 





Every Gordon-Van Tine Home 
carries a 20 year guarantee; 
backed by our resources of 
over $1,000,000. 


Write for Book 
200 Home Plans 
Shows 200 photos, floor plans, speci- 
fications of Colonial homes, bunga- 


lows, 1 and 2 story cottages, etc., 
to 10 rooms. 


Also ask for 
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Send me proper catalog. 
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etraye 


Their first conversation 
‘betrayed the fact that 
she was not fastidious. 


AT a distance she had appeared 
unusually neat, immaculate. 
But upon their first face-to-face 
meeting he discovered that her 
teeth were not clean. And he soon 
lost interest. 

So many people overlook this 
one matter of fastidiousness. And 
do so in spite of the fact that in 
conversation the teeth are the one 
most noticeable thing about you. 

Notice today how you, your- 
self, watch another person’s teeth 
when he or she is talking. If the 
teeth are not well kept they at 
once become a liability. 

Listerine Tooth Paste cleans teethanew 
way. Our chemists have discovered a 
polishing ingredient that really cleans 
without scratching the enamel—a difficult 
problem solved. 

You will notice the improve- 
ment even in the first few days. 
And you know it is cleaning safely. 

So the makers of Listerine, the 
safe antiseptic, have found for you 
also the really safe dentifrice. 

What are your teeth saying 
about you today?—LAMBERT 
PHARMACALCO., Saint Louis, 
U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 


Large Tube—25 cents 
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Do You Need, 
Money? 


I'll Tell You an Easy 
Way to Have More 
Money to Spend 


Are you one of 
the thousands who 


have a vital need 
for more money— 
to properly bring up 
your family—to pay 
off a mortgage or 
buy a home—to edu- 
cate your children—to properly clothe yourself? 


We Have Helped 30,000 Women 


and can help you. Have money to spend and a perma- 
nent assured income by becoming our representative 
and selling our World’s Star Hosiery and Klean- 
Knit Underwear to your friends and neighbors. We 
will show you—as we have shown thousands of others— 
how to obtain a comfortable income and have your 
own money to spend. Hundreds of our representatives 


Earn $100 to $250 a Month 


Thousands of others have modest but steady incomes 
for part time work. Miss Kinney hasearned $22,698.98 
in eleven years—an average of nearly $200 a month. 
Mrs. Olson, a widow, sent her boy and girl through 
college. Mrs. Weger makes $1,500 a year. One repre- 
sentative in Minnesota made $3,027 in eight months. 
One mother of two small children banks $50 every 
month after paying all expenses. You can do the same. 
With our help you can quickly and easily build a per- 
manent, profitable business. 
Complete Line of Hosiery and Underwear 

Our line is most complete— Hosiery in silk, wool, mer- 
cerized, and cotton—all colors for men, women and 
children; Underwear in all weights and grades for 
every member of the family; other undergarments for 


Write 
to Me 
NOW! 






women—in beautiful glove silk at prices so low that 
they sell on sight. 

e will send you our beautiful illustrated cat- 
Write today 3. alog showing how easy it is to become a World's 
Star Money Maker. Protected territory — prompt deliveries. 


We Have Been in Business for 29 Years 


WORLD’S STAR KNITTING CO. 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


DEPT. 31 
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wisp of chiffon apiece—if they buy seats far 
enough in advance. 

The unsuccessful attempt made by certain 
obsessed romanticists last year to establish 
a purifying censorship over the broad and 
turbid flood of unrestrained literary realism 
sent a premonitory chill coursing up and 
down the spines of certain of the more sensi- 
tive theatrical producers. To one another 
they confided that, perhaps, they had been 
going a little bit too far. 

With no dissenting voices they announced 
proudly that they had reformed voluntarily. 
In proof of this they selected Augustus 
Thomas, one of the most famous and repu- 
table of American playwrights, to serve as 
directing genius behind New York’s theatri- 
cal productions. In theory, Mr. Thomas was 
to be Czar of the Drama. With absolute 
power he was to fumigate, purify, inspire, 
ennoble and elevate the theater, which cer- 
tainly needed all of these reforming endeav- 
ors. To him and his rule the apprehensive 
producers swore fidelity and obedience, wear- 
ing expressions indicative of a determination 
to do nothing more unconventional or off 
color henceforth than dramatizations of 
Sanford and Merton, and Rosamund and Her 
Purple Jar. 

In proof of their voluntary reform, the 
producers dragged the neglected dramas of 
Shakspere out of the archives and staged 
many of them with enthusiasm, skill and 
publicity, calling attention to their own self- 
conscious virtue. Some of the Shaksperean 
productions were successful. Few made as 
much money for their sponsors as a play pro- 
duced by certain persons who did not ac- 
knowledge the sway of Czar Thomas—a play 
dealing with phases of sexual perversion with 
an enthusiasm absent from even the most 
explicit of medical volumes. 

The premium at which seats for this pro- 
duction sold convinced many of the produc- 
ers that New York’s brief spasm of virtue 
was over for the time. Some of them began 
to be troubled by vague regrets that they 
had pledged their fealty to the prophylactic 
reign of Czar Thomas with such sincerity 
and enthusiasm. Recently, some of the sup- 
porters of the fumigated theater have begun 
to exhibit unmistakable signs of backsliding. 


(Continental Rather Than American 


N A CITY overwhelmingly first or second 

generation foreign born, it is inevitable 
that theatrical traditions should become Con- 
tinental—not to say Oriental—rather than 
American. The revue which is supplant- 
ing the orthodox musical comedy is purely 
French in origin. The French farce, which 
regards marital infidelity and less mention- 
able subjects as screamingly funny, has also 
taken firm root in New 
York. So has that il- 


matters of course to New York. From that 
city they are handed on undiluted to the 
rest of the nation. 


From France, Germany, Austria and Russia 
to New York, to America. 


The imported decadence of Europe, min- 
gled with and stimulated by the strenuous 
energy of America, has created that strange 
assemblage of modern phenomena collec- 
tively alluded to as jazz. Jazz is a term 
at once indefinable and with a score of 
definitions. It is noun, verb and adjective 
all in one. It is the summation of a myriad 
defiant tendencies and insurgent movements. 
Psychologists would probably call it the 
manifestation of a postwar hysteria. 

Old-fashioned parents speak of it in bitter 
superlatives as a spirit of revolt against all 
stable and proven things, which has afflicted 
the youth of the nation. The youth of the 
nation, if it stopped pursuing the great god 
Jazz long enough to consider his nature, 
would probably term him the deity of all 
available excitement in as short a time as 
possible. 


“Faxz in-All its Phases 


MUSICIAN considering only one of the 

aspects of jazz would explain that it is 
the descendant of old-fashioned ragtime, ac- 
celerated, barbarized still further, possessing 
a blaring lilt and a trifling with discords that 
is characteristic of the age. 

But jazz extends far beyond the realms of 
music. One may jazz up a conversation, 
wear a jazz hat or hail the present as the Age 
of Jazz. It is a flexible, all-enveloping term. 
It epitomizes all that is newest, most daring, 
all that defies convention and breaks estab- 
lished tradition. New York is the capital of 
jazz. 

The great god Jazz presides at the road 
houses in the suburbs of Manhattan where 
his rites are performed with no police super- 
vision whatever. He reigns at the dances of 
the younger set where, if no mothers are 
present to poke investigatory fingers into 
their daughters ribs, joy and forms are 
usually equally unconfined. He beams be- 
nignantly upon cabarets where, between the 
suggestive numbers on the entertainment 
program, couples sway across the floor in a 
style of dancing that would have moved the 
hardest boiled bouncer of the old Bowery 
dives to immediate reprisals. 

The well dressed, winsome feminine fre- 
quenters of these cabarets are also subjects of 
jazz. Each is a Lorelei who combs, not her 
golden hair but the unwary who fall for her 
lure. These impetuous and usually middle- 
aged souls are known as “papas” in jazz 
terminology. If the combing is particularly 
productive of cash, 
they are hailed by the 





legitimate offspring of 
the theater, the caba- 
ret, which is also Gal- 
lic. Frenchand British 
music hall entertain- 
ments inspired Amer- 
ican vaudeville. 
France, Austria and 
Germany have been 
the birthplaces of most 
of the more gravely 
indecent comedies and 
dramas produced in 
New York originally, 
and later sent on tour 
throughout the coun- 











more formal and ad- 
miring title of “heavy 
sugar papas.”’ Some- 
times blackmail sup- 
plements the more 
artless wiles of the en- 
chantress. The pro- 
ceeds of her assiduity 
are shared by the siren 
with her “daddy,” a 
more euphonious sub- 
stitute for an older, 
uglier term, applying 
to the man who directs 
her enterprise and, 
when necessary, turns 











try, stamped with New 
York’s approval. 

New York recently went into conscientious 
convulsions of appreciation over perform- 
ances given in the city by two Russian 
theatrical troupes, despite the fact that not a 
word either of them uttered was intelligible 
to the majority of their audiences. Other 
foreign productions will be brought to Man- 
hattan this winter. They will be equally suc- 
cessful, no doubt, for New York looks upon 
the foreign theater with a reverence equaled 
only by the respect paid by the rest of the 
nation to the New York theater. 

Continental morality—what there is of it— 
and the European outlook upon life and its 
problems are becoming through the drama 


the thumbscrews of 
blackmail. 

Then, too, there is the “gigolo,” usually a 
slim and sallow gentleman with an ingratiat- 
ing manner and slick, patent leather hair, 
whose specialty is victimizing romantic but 
otherwise reputable women who seek adven- 
ture in the kingdom of jazz. There are even 
more disreputable provinces to this kingdom 
than cabarets and road houses. 

The gigolo is European in origin. He was 
created in those countries that sent the most 
men to the front and failed to bring them 
back. Much of the impetus of jazz has come 
to America from overseas. The mad conflict 


(Continued on Page 173) 
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Send 35e and your dealer’s : 

name for this Acquaintance | 
Box, containing Perfume, 
Powder, Cold Cream, Poudre 4 
Creme and Soap, five of the 12 

Day Dream Boudoir Creations. 

| Address Dept. A. 


| STEARNS—PERFUMER 





Creator of Sadira and l’Amusette | 
Detroit, Mich. | Windsor, Ont. i 


Sydney, Australia 
Established 1855 


















EASY, SIMPLE WAY 


LearninSpare Time at Home 


Every woman should learn. We 
train beginners, practical nurses, 
mothers and religious workers 
by our fascinating Home-study 
Method. Leading Chicago sys- 
tem. Endorsed by physicians. 
Thousands of successful gradu- 
ates. Established 25 years. 


Earn $30-$35 a Week 


You can earn while learning. 
Earns $50 a Week 





If you are over 18 and under 


55 years send for illustrated 

“IT am head nurse in little} catalog and 32 Sample Lesson 
private hospital at $50.00 a Pages with FREE details of 
week," writes Miss Lillie D money-back Guarantee and 


Foster of California. “Easily FREE NURSE'S EQUIP- 
earn $40 a week,” writes] MENT. 


another of our graduates. . - 
“Fascinating work: my pay| Chicago School of Nursing 


enables me to save money Dept. 33 


easily," says another. 421 S. Ashland Blvd., Chicago 


O coasters oniy $122 


To the hostess who is partic ular 
about her table appointments, 
these silver-plated coasters will 
& surely be welcome. They dis- 
64 play a handsome old Dutch 
design and are padded with felt, 
to insure the utmost prote ction 
tothe table. Measure 3 inches 
in diameter, and represent @ 
regular $1.50 value. 


No. 280 B—Specially 
ay Priced. 6 for 
y only $1.29 


























FRE De luxe Gift Book of 170 

pages, showing thousands 
of beautiful gift suggestions—gifts for 
weddings, engagements, anniversaries, 
birthdays, holidays, etc. Everything 
priced exceptionally low. Write for 
YOUR copy of the wonderful book 
TODAY. 


Baird North Co., poi3Brost it’. 


WEBER’S BEST laying, BEST 
paying chickens, ducks, 
geese and turkeys. Fine pure-bred quality. 
owls, Eggs, Incubators at new low prices. 
42 years experience. Large Catalog Free. 
W.A.Weber, Box53, Mankato, Mint 


WEDDING 














Also personal stationery, Workmanship 
excellent. Prices reasonable. Send for 
genre comoleaded desired. Skillkrafters 
Ranstead 8t., Phila, Pe 
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Send for it Today 


TOUT WOMEN, 

you, too, can 
dress as fashionably ¥ 
as your slender sister. And /@ 
just as inexpensively. See 
how slender you will look & 
when you learn the flattering 
effect of LaneBryantgarments. 


Send for the new Lane Bryant Style Book. 
Eighty-eight pages of Dresses, Coats, Suits, 
Blouses, Skirts, Sweaters, Hosiery, Corsets and 
Underwear. Full, roomy sizes from 38 to 56 bust. 


Style Book Free. Write for it today. 


{ane Rryant 


Address Dept.52 
38th S 
Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


































Weak arches and 
flat-foot corrected 


For the instant and permanent relief of tired, 
aching feet, weak ankles, weak and broken down 
arches, rheumatic-like pains in the legs, corns, cal- 
louses, bunions, etc., Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazer is the 
most practical appliance ever devised. 

This appliance is light in weight, springy, yet 
durably made. It equalizes the weight of the body. 
No larger shoes required. 

Go to the shoe or department store featuring 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort Service and have the 
foot expert there fit a pair to your feet. There is a 
Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Agoliance or Remedy for 
every foot trouble. 

Write for free book, ‘“‘The Feet and Their Care,” 
and « free sample of Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads for 
corns. Address The Scholl Mfg. Co., Dept. 103, 
213 \V. Schiller St., Chicago, or 62 W. 14th St., 
New York City. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 
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The Pied Pipers of Manhattan 


(Continued from Page 172) 


bequeathed to Europe an insanity, fed and 
made more violent - the growing realiza- 
tion of thousands of young women that war 
has robbed them of their heritage. Call it 
what you please—postwar hysteria, mania for 
excitement, or merely jazz—it has come west- 
ward to New York and from there an imita- 
tive nation has caught it up and fostered it. 


From Europe, to New York, to America.. 


Artists who worked at their art, writers 
who plied their trade, settled in considerable 
numbers a generation or so ago ina 
pleasant, drowsy downtown district 
of New York whose old-fashioned 
houses and narrow streets seemed 
partially exempt from the roar and 
hurry of the rest 
of the city. 

There they 
might have re- 
mained in peace —~3 
and quiet for the 
rest of time if New 
York had not sud- 
denly discovered 
that Paris had a is 
Quartier Latin. is 
New York, read- 
ing assiduously, became suddenly uneasy. 
Something, it felt, was missing—something 
that had become, all at once, urgently essen- 
tial. Where, New York demanded in a voice 
of anxiety, was its own particular version of 
the Quartier Latin? Where was that pleas- 
antly unconventional, delightfully wicked 
Bohemia that Paris possessed and New York, 
therefore,couldn’t possibly get along without? 

Someone called attention to the fact that 
there were a good many artists and writers 
doing their work, with no need of regulation 
by the police, in that hitherto neglected, old- 
fashioned part of town referred to rather 
scornfully as Greenwich Village. 

New York, thereupon, uttering cries of 
triumph laid violent hands upon the faintly 
protesting district and hailed it as its own 
beloved Quartier Latin. 

In a few years the matter was accom- 
plished. Stories, verses, jokes, newspaper 
and magazine articles brought about a com- 
plete transformation. The hard-working art- 
ists and writers moved to more secluded 
climes, making peevish remarks in transit. 
They were succeeded by folk who had read in 
the papers that Greenwich Village was Bo- 
hemia and, therefore, knew it must be true. 

Greenwich Village! Ooh-la-la! Zut! 
Ca ne fait rien! Likewise, whatever other 
Gallic expressions of gayety and defiance the 
residents can remember. 

Sound a flourish upon the cigar-box uku- 
leles, popularly supposed to be the character- 
istic musical instrument of the district and 
sold to the visitors suffering from that de- 
lusion at an exorbitant price! Let the astute 
Greeks and Italians who own the bizarrely 
named resorts where one eats poor food in a * 
worse atmosphere at super-Broadway prices 
sing a chorus of welcome to New York’s 
Latin Quarter. 


eAll the Isms Talking at Once 


| ik’ characteristic noises of the village’s ac- 
tivities penetrate through the music—the 
sound of the theoretical Bolshevist twittering 
of the bloody downfall of capitalism; the free- 
love prophet calling to his, or somebody’s, 
mate; the jerky chant of rebellion raised by 
the vers libre poet, with the additional tumult 
of advocates of anarchism, futurism, vorti- 
cism and fifty-seven other varieties of isms 
all talking at once. Defiantly, persistently, 
interminably talking. 

These folk are the barkers who by word 
and action, relayed to the nation by com- 
placent papers, draw the rest of America to 
the tawdry side shows of Greenwich Village. 

As a matter of fact, the studio dwellers are 
not the real villagers at all. A few of the 
natives still live there—long-suffering, re- 
spectable Irish folk for the most part, whose 
plaintive voices raised in protest now and 
again inspire the police to raid some particu- 
larly objectionable resort and arrest the fre- 
quenters thereof on charges of _ee the 
Volstead Act, disturbing the peace and less 
printable offenses. 


4 


fr fs 
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The inhabitants of the studios are usually 
young men and women filled with tremen- 
dous yearnings, which change, at the thought 
of the work necessary to achieve them, into 
tremendous yawnings. 

There are also a horde of strange insurgent 
magazines published in the village. Some of 
them endure for as much as four or five num- 
bers. They are filled with defiance cf the 
established order, in verse and prose. Fre- 
quently, in the verse, it is hard to tell which 
is insurgency and which printers’ errors. 

Thus the bark- 
ers bark the joys of 
é-~_~- Greenwich Village 
xe to an ingenuous 
world, and Amer- 
icans by the tens 
of thousands troop 
thither to revel in 
unconventionality 
at prices that 
should make even 
the most insurgent 
spirit suddenly 
conventional. 

At dawn, the 
night’s tide of rev- 
elry has ebbed out 
of the crooked, dirty streets and the dirty, 
and frequently crooked, places of entertain- 
ment housed therein. 

In this week’s most fashionable of the village 
tea rooms, where almost any other beverage 
can be more easily obtained, the eccentric 
and liberal host who is conducting his es- 
tablishment only for the sake of Art and In- 
dependence is counting the profits that his 
eccentricities in addition and liberality in 
charges have brought him. 







Fake Bohemianism 


TS last of his gay and Bohemian patron- 
age has departed. The revelers who 
looked upon each other as true villagers have 
returned to thcir uptown hotels, where they 
have resumed their original characters as 
visitors to New York from forty-eight states. 

The plump grisette of the city’s Quartier 
Latin who insisted on dancing on the table, 
just like the pictures of gay life in Paris, is 
sleeping deeply in her West Side boarding 
house. A few hours later she will be attend- 
ing her first lecture at Columbia Summer 
School. A few weeks from now she will be 
telling her friends in Council Bluffs anecdotes 
of the sparkling adventure and unrestrained 
Bohemianism she found in Greenwich Village. 

If there were no precedent for the fake 
Bohemianism and the cheap insurgency of 
the village, New York long since would 
have built a spike-topped fence around it 
and, with the inmates safely isolated, would 
have called in the police and a brigade of 
psychiatrists to sort out the inhabitants and 
put them where they belong. 

But Greenwich Village, so New York 
fondly believes, is a replica of the Parisian 
Quartier Latin. As such, it is as necessary 
to the city’s self-esteem as Parisian costumes 
are to the city’s women. Lawless? Yes. Vi- 
cious? Yes. Silly and false and nuisance gen- 
erally? Yes, three times more. But.it’s like 
Paris. Hence, it is immune. Hence, also, its 
influence spreads. Its inspiration, not all of 
it wholesome by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, is carried by visitors from other cities, 
by stories in papers and magazines, to the 
furthermost corners of the country. 


From Paris, to New York, to América. 


From this or a like origin come most of 
the lilting tunes that the pied pipers of Man- 
hattan play. Europe, not America, regu- 
lates the courses offered to students who 
come to the great university which teaches 
the art of getting the most excitement for the 
most money—New York. 

It may be that New York accepted the 
gray-green goddess standing at the harbor 
mouth as its emblem because she represented 
Liberty; or on the other hand, it is just pos- 
sible that the city adopted her so willingly 
because she was made in France, imported 
from Europe. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The next article in this series 
by F. F. Van de Water will appear in an early issue. 
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Style book 


~springs most alluring hats 


Your eyes will literally shine with excitement 
when first you run thru this amazing book. 
Photograph after photograph of the most 
beautiful hats now showing in this country 
and abroad. Every hat is different, yet abso- 
lutely in correct style. Every one created by 
leading fashion artists recently back from 
Paris. A variety so astounding it is sure to 
include the very hat of your dreams. Every 
one carries the genuine Gage label supreme 
in the millinery world for the past 66 years. 
And best of all, every one within the reach 
of a normal income. You can see them in any 
millinery shop where Gage Assortment Hats 
or Gage Weekly Service Hats are shown. 
Send your name and address now, and we will 
mail you, without charge, the STYLE BOOK 
showing these alluring hats. 


Little Miss Gage 


offers her new story book, “‘Little 

iss Gage at Home.”’ Besides a 
delightful story, it contains pic- 
tures and descriptions of the very 
latest styles in hats for girls from 
4to 14. Sent with the style book 
described above. Write now, 
while there is still time to get 
both of these books. 


GAGE BROTHERS & CO. 
18 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
385 Madison Ave., New York City 











Unruly Hair 


STACOMB controls all kinds of frac- 


tious hair. ; 

Mothers who seek to train children’s 
hair will find it a valuable aid. Pleasant 
to use. Adds luster, too. 

Women use it to control loose ends or 
to make the curl stay in. Es cially help- 
ful for bobbed hair, particularly “ Egyp- 
tian style” where a soft gloss is necessary. 


For sale at all drug counters. 


Tubes — 35c 
Jars —75c 
Send coupon for Free Trial Tube 


“= 

STANDARD LABORATORIES, Inc. 

113 W. 18th St., New York City, Dept. 5 Q. 
Please send me free trial tube. 
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dymbolising Wedding Sentiment 


) pre aaa ae hand chased with the beautiful orange blossom 
design, Orange Blossom wedding and engagement rings are 
permanent embodiments of wedding day sentiment—for orange 
blossoms and weddings have been intimately associated for 
thousands of years. The Traub Orange Blossom Ring is the 
original and only Orange Blossom Ring. For your protection, the 
copyrighted words “Orange Blossom” and the Traub trade mark 
appear on the inner surface of every Orange Blossom Ring—gold, 
platinum or jeweled. 
Sold by better class Jewelers as low as $12.00 


TRAUB MANUFACTURING COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
New York, 576 Fifth Ave. Windsor, Ont. San Francisco, 704 Market St. 


Genuine TRAUB 
range Blossom 


Wedding and Engagement RINGS 


Bear this Mark 


Relates the quaint history 
the wedding ring from 
the remote long ago until 
now. You may have it 
asking for LJ-1. 


TRADE MARK 
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The Destructive Younger Generation 


(Continued from Page 31) 


and reject authority almost because it is 
authority. Of this I can hardly judge. 

Probably you will notice the same things 
among your young people, although they 
may be more obvious on my side of the water. 
In any case my own experience has been that 
there is a questioning spirit abroad among 
the young which challenges everything, ac- 
cepts nothing on authority, and is inclined 
to develop a brilliantly analytical intellect 
rather than a constructive one. This seems 
to me the real danger and the real difficulty 
of the present generation. Children still 
accept—as indeed they are obliged to—the 
opinions of their elders up to a point. But 
this point comes sooner and is marked by a 
more fundamental change of view than was 
the case in preceding generations. When 
it is reached, the young adolescent, far from 
accepting anything on authority, is now apt 
to believe that whatever was held “before 
the war” or by a past generation stands now 
self-condemned. 

“Tf the older generation had been right on 
any important point, why has it got the 
world into its present state of misery and 
fear?” That is the question with which the 
younger generation, articulately or uncon- 
sciously, meets the appeal of the elder to 
authority. 

How can such a challenge be answered? 
No reasonable older person will deny that the 
younger generation has a right to issue it. If 
we indeed had been right, why is the world 
today so wrong? On my side of the water 
especially, it is fair for the younger genera- 
tion to remind the elder that while the 
mistakes were made by the elder generation, 
the penalty has been paid by the young. If 
young men have been maimed or killed in the 
war, if girls have been left without their 
natural mates, the fault has not been their 
own. There is no proof that they would have 
done better than we did, but there is the un- 
deniable fact that it was we who were 
responsible, and they who have paid the 
penalty. 

This being so, it is, I suppose, inevitable 
that the younger generation should question 
whatever we put forward merely upon our 
own authority. Nor does this seem to me to 
be a bad thing. The world isin a mess. How 
shall we put it right unless we are first pre- 
pared to discover where and why it is wrong? 
In order to discover this we must inevitably 
challenge old standards and ask for a reason 
to be given why we should accept them. The 
younger generation is certain about nothing. 
Obedience no longer seems to them a virtue. 
After all, is it a virtue? Must one not first 
ask ‘Obedience to what?” before one de- 
cides that obedience is a good thing? 


Tolerance May Become a Disease 


‘THIS is precisely the question that the 
younger generation is putting to us. We 
must be prepared to meet it. 

One notices, in discussion with the young, 
a very remarkable tolerance and a complete 
absence of bigotry. They are not only pre- 
pared to discuss everything and anything, 
but they are prepared to listen to the 
discussion of anything and everything. They 
do this with excitement, perhaps even with 
momentary heat, but on the whole with an 
extraordinary degree of detachment and 
an extraordinary readiness to suspend judg- 
ment. This is an excellent attitude of mind 
for discussion; but there comes a point at 
which it may degenerate into disease. Those 
who keep an eternally open mind and are 
unwilling ever to arrive at a conclusion on 
any subject whatever are inevitably unfitted 
for action. They cannot act, because they 
cannot decide. Yet if we are to build a new 
world we must first arrive at 
some definite conclusions. Not 
dogmatically, but yet with some 
conviction, we must at last be- 
come positive rather 
than negative if we 
are to construct 
rather than to de- 
stroy. 

Have the convul- 
sions and sufferings 
of the past ten years 
left to the younger 







generation energy enough for this? ‘Can they 
at last turn from criticism and analysis to cre- 
ation? Will they realize in course of time that 
to analyze forever and to keep forever an 
open mind may become an intellectual cis. 
ease? Have they the capacity for faith? 
Without doubt faith is not easy today. It has 
received a shock too violent to be easy for 
any of us. Yet I believe that faith—religious 
faith—alone can give us the capacity for cre- 
ation, and the power. 

I realize that the very word “faith” wil] 
alarm the younger generation. Yet no for- 
ward step can be taken except by those who 
have the faith to take it. The idea that 
one cannot act until one has proved one’s 
premises is of course a delusion. The fact 
is that one is compelled to act at every hour 
of the day and every day of the year on 
nothing but a great act of faith. One is 
obliged to assume what one can never hope 
to prove. Natural science is as much bound 
in this respect as theology. 


eA Spiritual Revival (oming 


& A MATTER of fact, science is beginning 
to bridge the gulf between the command 
that natural science has given us over the ma- 
terial universe and the command that we now 
seek over a kingdom still more important to 
ourselves, the kingdom of the human spirit. 
In the person of the modern psychologist, 
science is seeking to build this bridge. The 
psychologist of today holds out one hand to 
natural science and the other to theology. He 
seeks to show that the human mind itself is 
subject to eternal law, and that it is only by 
understanding such law and obeying it that 
we can become masters of ourselves. One is 
perpetually reminded—in the faith of the 
material scientist—of the great sayings of 
our Lord: According to his faith is it unto 
him. In the person of the psychologist—and 
no less of the scientist—He that is greatest 
among you shall be as he that serves. 

If we could once realize the rational order 
of God behind the perplexing facts of life, 
and seek to understand and obey laws which, 
if we only saw it, we should know that we 
could not break, but only break ourselves 
against them, we should, I believe, witness 
a great spiritual revival and the acquisition 
of power to the spirit of man comparable to, 
but much greater than, that of the scientist 
over the material world. 

What is the part of organized religion in 
all this? What is it doing to help forward so 
great a spiritual revival? In some respects 
it is doing well. One sees it in the courage 
and democratic feeling of the Christian Stu- 
dent Movement; one finds it also in some 
individual churches and ministers. But it is 
alarming to find so much spiritual life outside 
rather than inside the churches, and so wide- 
spread an impression that the churches are 
concerned with the smaller rather than the 
greater things of life. In England a greater 
excitement seems to be produced when an at- 
tempt is made to open the parks in London 
for Sunday games than when war seems about 
to break out again in the Near East or be- 
tween France and Germany. 

In America I seemed to find a greater in- 
terest in more vital matters. There is an 
encouraging faith in the attitude of the 
church towards great American industrial 
problems, which are after all the problems 
of industry all over the world. If the younger 
generation were once convinced that the 
churches are really concerned with the 
weighty matters of the kingdom of God, I 
believe that they would not hesitate to seck 
their strength where such strength was being 
shown. And it would surely be good that the 
spiritual revival, which I believe is coming, 
should be of the stable and intelli- 
gent character which might come 
from the organized churches 
rather than from a sentiment, 
unconcentrated by 
any organization. 
sometimes feel that 
the churches are too 
much interested in 
organization, and the 
spiritual power out- 
side them not inter- 
ested enough. 
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= | A dream that has 


= become a reality 


Yesterday the merest gossamer of a dream— 
something that every woman hoped for but 
despaired of realizing. 


Tomy an actual, tangible fact—the achieve- 
ment of American inventive genius. 


A beautiful, soft, deep woven wool pile rug— 
rich in the designs-and colorings of the Orient; 
seamless and durable, yet so reasonable in price 
that it is easily within the means of every woman 
who loves beautiful things in her home. 


The new Masland Rugs! Eminent artists have im- 
parted the true Oriental character to the designs. The 
finest wool is woven into a texture soft and luxurious 
to the tread. The dyes are the best that are made— 
clear, definite and as fast and lasting as those used by 
the Eastern weavers in the more costly Orientals. By the 
unique and exclusive Masland method, the colors goto the 
very heart of the wool and last as long as the wool itself. 


Ask your local dealer to show you the new Masland Rugs—a 
wide variety of designs, colorings and sizes. If your local 
dealer does not supply you, write to.our selling agents, 
W. & J. Sloane, Dep’t 9 Wholesale, New York. 


C. H. MASLAND & SONS, Philadelphia 


Weavers of fine rugs and carpets since 1886 


This 
Masland Label 
appears 
on the back 
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i «Argonne Pattern No. 2753B. Size 9 x 12. $47. Also three smaller sizes. This design, four other different color effects. 
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. i . COLORS GUARANTEED SUN & TUBFAST 





Orinoka q 





& UPHOLSTERIES DRS, 








ascinating drapery fabrics that never fade. 


DO YOU LOVE COLORS-—rich glowing colors that can be 
used at your windows to transform them into things of beauty and 
delight? Then indeed will you be enchanted with Orinoka 
draperies, for they are lovely and as charmingly colorful as you could 
wish, yet as practical to use as white. You can match the sunlight 
with glass curtains of gold, hang your bedroom with rose, or drape 
the library in peacock tones. But whatever your decorative scheme 
may be, brilliantly gay or softly subdued, if the fabrics are Orinoka 
guaranteed the colors will hold. 


The Orinoka Drap- 
ery fabrics shown here 
are changeable blue- 
gold Raywick, orange 
Raydale, green Sun- 
brook, blue Sunwich. 
The background is 
striped Frou Frou. All 
fifty inches wide. 


Neither washing nor sun affects in the least the colors in these 
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Orinoka materials. Washing but renews their freshness, and not 
even the hottest sun can make them change. That is because of the 
Orinoka special process of hand-dyeing the yarns before they are 
woven into cloth. If the materials fade, the merchant from whom 
you bought them is authorized to replace the goods, or refund your 
money. Orinoka guaranteed materials offer you an almost unlim- 
ited choice of both plain and patterned materials in weaves, colors 
and designs appropriate for any type of window. 


THE ORINOKA MILLS, 501 Clarendon Building, New York City 








May we send you a copy of “Color 
Harmony in Window Draperies” ? 
A prominent New York decorator 
prepared this handsome booklet, 
which is decorated in color. It is 
full of valuable suggestions for 
draping your windows, doors and 
for bed coverings. Send your ad- 


dress and 200. 
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glory of youth is that it always gets away 
with it. Thus after eight days of frantic 
study I sang Gilda in Triani with amazing 
success and took it as a matter of course that 
my Caro Nome was encored every night. 

And to pile triumph upon success, I was 
paid for all this adulation—three hundred 
and fifty francs! Seventy dollars for the 
whole season of three months, November, 
December and January! I was paid where 
it is usual to finance one’s own début out of 
one’s own pocket! How superior I felt! The 
management even furnished my costumes, 
and although they may have lacked a cer- 
tain sartorial exquisiteness, at least they were 
sweetly clean and new. Three hundred and 
fiity francs, and encores every night! I was 
a prima donna at last. 

Having passed the first operatic milestone 
successfully and without stumbling, I re- 
turned to Milan after this first engagement 
and took up my old musical life for a little. 
Then I fell into another engagement, thanks 
again to my amiability in singing for my 
friends. This time it was the way of my 
voice with old Italian songs that found favor 
with a rich elderly Frenchman who was visit- 
ing in Milan. This music lover lived in Pisa 
and was wealthy enough to be able to amuse 
himself with private concerts in his apart- 
ment. That evening he separated himself 
from the other guests after I had finished my 
songs, and coming over to me engaged me on 
the spot to sing for him for one month every 
night in his home. 

What concerts those were! There was a 
cellist, a violinist, a pianist, an organist- 
composer—all from the conservatory at 
Pisa—and myself. We gave a two-hour con- 
cert every night for this fine old gentleman. 
My part of the program was to sing the old 
Italian songs, that had first won our patron’s 
fancy, to improvised accompaniments by my 
fellow musicians—and delightful ones these 
accompaniments were, too, because the play- 
ers were all experts. 

It was the career of one of this little con- 
cert company at Pisa that has impressed 
upon me since what a queer game music is. 
Chance rules it. Chance catapults some of 
us to the heights; others he wipes out with 
a smudge of his thumb. Thus this perverse 
little god dealt life so that in 1923-24 Amelita 
Galli divides her opera season between the 
two greatest opera companies in the world— 
the Metropolitan and the Chicago Opera— 
and the organist-composer who played for 
monsieur at Pisa has sunk out of sight under 
the dull, ugly waters of musical oblivion. 

He was a great music maker, that organ- 
ist; one of the greatest the world has ever 
known, if I am not a musical dunderhead. 

After the Pisa engagement I fairly flew 
along the musical highway from milestone to 
milestone, from engagement to engagement. 


The Places I (alled Home 


TY \URING these years I was always flitting, 
iY always “‘on the branch,” as the saying 
And the places that I called home 
during that portion of my operatic journey! 
‘irst there were cramped little rooms without 
un or air or warmth in everlasting boarding 
houses—and a boarding ‘house is always a 
Loarding house, whether it is in China or 
South Bend, Indiana. 

After Pisa came the Constanzi in Rome. 
\lere I had only a tiny hall bedroom. But its 
kimpiness bothered me not at all. I made a 
-alon of it, and all the intellectuals of Rome 
used to come to tea and sit on the bed or the 
piano or hang themselves on hooks, and have 
i. wonderful time revising the world of art 
according to their own and improved ideas. 

But when my journey along the road to 
nusic touched Cairo, I graduated from hall 
bedrooms. In Cairo I lived in a magnificent 
hotel. There was my first touch of luxury. 
Skilled servants, soft beds, well prepared 
lood, plenty of hot water and linen—there 
are no greater luxuries to the musical trav- 
eler. The artistic pilgrim may speak with 
mechanical admiration of a city’s art gal- 
leries, her museums or the quaintness of the 
hostelry where Napoleon is reported to have 
spent the night; but, if her cooking be good, 
he will hymn ecstatic praises of that fair 
town to the end of his days and vaunt her 


voes, 


virtues even unto the four corners of the 
earth. Therefore, to this day Cairo does not 
spell the colorful mystery of Egypt to me. 
To me Cairo means my first good hotel. 

But after Cairo I had a relapse into board- 
ing houses again—boarding houses and pri- 
vate apartments, water bugs and narrow 
quarters and steep, dark stairs; cooking 
odors fusty with age; other travelers like 
myself with tired or angry or dull eyes; a 
starved mongrel dog nosing my hand on a 
street corner and being made ill with a mag- 
nificent and outrageously large meal I 
bought for him; ‘a little of everything touched 
my life in that part of my musical journey. 

But, all told, I was comfortable enough 
and happy enough, not knowing any better. 
I soon learned that pillows piled high, and 
pictures—a bit of mountain scenery snapped 
on my travels, a strip of sea holding a yacht, 
a precious etching, an informal photograph 
of friends—and those included dogs—would 
change one of those rectangles served up in 
hotels as rooms into a quite habitable place. 
Then, when I was feeling very, very rich or 
my audiences were very kind, I added 
flowers to the pictures and the pillows and 
had a home in no time. Roses, long-stemmed 
and pink, when I could get them, in a slender 
vase on my piano completely banished for 
me any awareness of a garish carpet or battle- 
scarred furniture. Old-fashioned flowers, a 
nosegay of them tucked in a squatty bowl, 
made me forget the violent or bilious wall 
papers. It was then I learned that a little 
beauty will bridge a vast deal of ugliness. 


cA Hint About Talkativeness 


URING this part of my musical travels I 
made hosts of jolly good friends, but no 
intimates. There is nothing more dangerous 
to an opera singer than a dearest friend. A 
dearest friend is more garrulous than a press 
agent, and lacks that gentleman’s discretion 
and selective faculty. All of a singer’s ideas 
and opinions should not be aired. And the 
only way she may be assured of immunity 
from haphazard broadcasting of her views is 
to refrain from making confidants. Part of 
being a successful musical diplomat—and 
all successful musicians are excellent diplo- 
mats—is to maintain a certain reserve toward 
all comers, to abjure gossip, never to mix in 
operatic intrigues or get into arguments con- 
cerning the merits or demerits, personal or 
musical, of your contemporaries. The begin- 
ing and the end of operatic success, politi- 
cally speaking, is to see nothing, hear nothing 
and say nothing—above all, say nothing. 
Many an excellent conductor or singer has 
talked himself out of a job. 

About a dozen years ago a director, who 
had never learned to keep his mouth shut 
successfully, shouted himself out of one of 
the best operatic positions in the country. 
He was a splendid musician, thoroughly com- 
petent, but it so happened, as is usually the 
case, that there was another equally com- 
mendable artist aching to step into his shoes. 
And his rival did not propose to ache for- 
ever. He had many friends, as every fine 
artist has, and went out among them and 
proceeded to stir up a little propaganda 
beneficial to himself. Those friends of his, 
who were numbered among the operatically 
powerful, decided that something ought to 
be done about it and laid a very pretty plan 
to rid themselves of the current director. 
Intrigues sprang up overnight and plots 
blossomed all over the opera house. 

Then one day the sponsors of the talkative 
director called him in, told him it was neces- 
sary for them to be away from the opera 
house for a few days and warned him that no 
matter what happened in their absence he 
was not’to talk and not to resign. He prom- 
ised volubly to do neither, even if his enemies 
in the company walked on his face. But 
when his patrons were safely out of the way, 
the opposing faction began their campaign. 
They heckled the talkative director about 
casts, about repertoire, about new operas, 
about old operas, about opera in English, 
about new singers, about the scenery, about 
the costumes, about the orchestra, about the 
conductors, about any of the multifarious 
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The Growing 





combined with economy. That 


e Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


“The Story of Brick,” a most artistic, illustrated 
book with indispensable information for anyone 
thinking of building. So interesting that it is used 
as a reader in a number of schools. Sent free. 

Invaluable to home-builders. Information well 
worth $5.00,”’ says one of hundreds of enthusi- 
astic readers. 

**Face Brick Bungalow and Small House 
Plans’ embrace 96 designs of Face Brick bunga- 
lows and small houses. They are issued in four 
booklets, 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, 6- 
toom houses, and 7 to 8-room houses. The entire 
set for one dollar; any one of the books, 25 cents. 
Please send stamps or money order. “I would not 
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Booklets you ought to have: 


ty 
of the Face Brick House 


Ho. the most cherished dream of the American family, 
finds its truest expression when beauty and durability are 


is why Face Brick is increasing 


in popularity year by year. Its wide range of color tones and tex- 
tures satisfies the most divergent tastes. It isdurable as the hills. 
The savings in repairs, painting, depreciation, fuel costs and insur- 
ance rates make the Face Brick house the most economical you 
can build. Before you build, read “The Story of Brick.” For your 
copy address American Face Brick Association, 1725 Peoples 


partwith them fora hundred times their cost. They 
are simply invaluable to me.”’ , 

The Home of Beauty’ contains SO deviete of 
Face Brick houses, mostly two stories, selected 
from 350 designs submitted by architects in a 
nation-wide competition. Sent for 50cents. “* ‘The 
Home of Beauty’ is far ahead of any book of 
house plans I have ever seen.”’ 

The Home Fires” is a new book containing 20 
attractive original fireplace designs, 25 pictures of 
fireplaces designed by well-known architects, and 
an article on proper fireplace construction. Sent 
for 25 cents. ‘“We are truly delighted with this 
piece of literature.” 
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SISA 








In the Week-end Package are 
four kinds of powder, including 
the famous Cold Cream Powder, 
all in purse size boxes. And a 
purse box of Rouge. Later you 
will like to refill” these boxes, 
you will find them so convenient 
to catry. Individual tubes of 
Cold Cream and Vanishing Cream 


and a guest size cake of Cold 
Cream Soap complete the assort- 
ment. . 


These toiletries are in quantity ample for 
a week-end trip, enough for a real trial! The 
pink and white checks distinguish all Armand 
packages and increase their dainty fascina- 
tion, You will grow to love the silhouette 
head of the French belle of the Louis XVI 


erin. the Armand trade-mark. With the sw tgp cis els sh cg pl ey ly es 


This Week-end Package 
holds HAPPINESS secrets 


They will cost you only 
£56 


END for the Week-end Pack- 
age and share some of the 
Beauty secrets Armand has 
discovered in romantic cor- 
ners of the world. _Become 
acquainted with the Armand aids 
oa find how easy it is to have 
the charmingly natural complex- 
ion that expresses your best self. 


Fill out the coupon and mail it to-day 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The - PINK : & ‘WHITE - BOXES 








eck-end Package will come your copy of the 
“Creed of Beauty."" Living by the *“Creed”’ 
you will learn the way to greater happiness. 
(The price is made small because we wish 
you to try many of the Armand aids at slight 
expense to yourself.) 


No matter where purchased—if any 
Armand Product does not entirely 
please you, you may take it back 
tnd your money will be returned. 


the * 


ARMAND—Des Moines 
Armand, Ltd.—St. Thomas 
Ontario, Canada 
Florian et Armand, Paris 


Street 





Please send me 
"Cc 


A 
ARMAND—Des Moines 
the Armand Week-end Package, including 
reed of Beauty.” 
T enclose 25¢ pcouten 
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_ State 














Florian and Armand, Ltd., London 
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What color becomes you? 


THIS FREE BOOKLET TELLS 


A GOWN from the smartest dress- 
maker in Paris will not be becoming 
if it makes the skin look sallow. The 
color which tempts the eye and purse 
in the store may be the one which 
destroys the sparkle of your eyes or 
dulls the glint of your hair. 

But if you thoroughly understand 
the simple laws of color harmony, 
you can plan costumes which will 
emphasize your best points and 
make your wardrobe a complete 
unit. If your dresses follow a general 
theme of color you can utilize all 
your smart accessories—gloves, veils, 
hand-bags, and so on—to best 
advantage. 

These rules of color are told in 
our free booklet, “Your Color and 
Why.” It also shows the complete 
line of fast color Indian Head. The 
edition is limited and it is being used 
by women everywhere who wish to 
look their best—so write today. 


Amory, Browne 2 Co. : 
Dept. 242, Box 1206, Boston, Massachusetts 











Do you wonder whether you can wear 
green or whether peach will make you 
look sallow? Send for this free booklet 
and know definitely what colors will 
make you look your best. 


INDIAN HEAD 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


On every yard of the CLOTH 


© 1924, A. B. & Co. 
Boston and New York 





Style E-3106 
Price $1.50 
Others $1.00 to $5.00 


HIS style has a flattening effect over the diaphragm and bust 


and still takes care of the figure when sitting. 


The ideal feature of this garment is that the woman who wears 


it never has her figure pushed up”. 


than the average garment. 


It is much more adaptable 


It comes well down over the low top corset or girdle and the 


little fullness at the sides prevents the garment from pushing up on 
the figure by allowing the flesh to drop when in a sitting position. 


FREE — Write for the Latest Illustrated Style Book. 


The “H. & W.” Company, Newark, N. J. 


BRASSIERES 


CORSETS 


CORSET SPECIALTIES 
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details of opera that came handy. The di- 
rector, along with being an adept conversa- 
tionalist, was highly emotional, and after 
about a day of this he slammed into a di- 
rectors’ meeting, threw over a few chairs, 
slapped down a fistful of papers on the table 
and shouted “TI resign!” 

A hushed stillness followed the storm, and— 
his resignation was accepted. Then he 
woke up! 

Any young singer might do well to pay 
heed to the story of that director. There is 
nothing so simple in opera as to talk oneself 
out of acareer. The young singer, as she passes 
such points of interest in her early musical 
journeying as first engagements and first con- 
tacts with matters operatic, must remember 
to hear nothing, see noth- 
ingandsay nothing. And 
because it is only human 
to want to talk it all over 
with someone, I have al- 
ways believed that young 
girls just preparing to 
storm the operatic citadel 
should have their mothers 
with them. 

A mother is the only 
perfectly safe confidant 
in this world. 

No matter how provin- 


unschooled in the niceties 
of manner and social cus- 
tom, no matter how nar- 
row that mother may be 
in worldly things, she will 
instinctively, automati- 
cally safeguard her 
daughter’s success and 
happiness. 

Mothers never betray foolish confidences; 
they never tattle maliciously on you; they 
never let out cherished plans; and they 
never covertly rejoice at your disappoint- 
ments, as does practically every other human 
being in the world. Instead they are enraged 
at those who slight you; are disappointed 
with you; are hurt with you; are happy with 
you; and always, always believe in you. 
Somewhere in every great career you will 
find a mother as the dea ex machina. 

As I sit here writing, I can think of a score 
of artists that the world has called great, 
who would not have amounted to the cost of 
a good load of birdshot if it had not been for 
a mother to spur them on. I know that my 
own dear little mother, whom I lost last 
April, played a very great part in the career 
that I ultimately fashioned. They are very 
wonderful, very amazing, very intuitive, 
very knowing, are mothers. I am always en- 
vious of a successful mother. She has so 
much wisdom. 


cA Great Mother” 


NCE an interviewer asked me what I 

should like to be, if I were not a “great 
opera singer.”” And I answered him instinct- 
ively without pausing for thought, “A great 
mother.” It is the greatest career of them 
all. And because I know the protective wis- 
dom of the mother instinct, I always tell 
young singers who come to me with their 
brilliant promise and lovely voices for advice: 
““When you go away to make the career, take 
your mother with you. She is the only hu- 
man being who has your interest at heart all 
the time and before all else. She may have 
her little set ways and ideas; you may not 
agree with her; think her hopelessly old- 
fashioned, mid-Victorian, as the phrase goes; 
but you will find that her loyal mother heart 
is the only one that will never fail you. Take 
her with you on your musical journey.” 

As for the ogres that pounced out at me 
from the black forests of musical politics and 
intrigue along the way, I found them van- 
quished easily enough. I remember one of 
them, a fat, bearded, chunky piece of human 
egotism who tried to tell me what a power he 
was in the great world of opera. He dwelt at 
length on the rédles I might sing, the fees I 
might command, the heights I might scale, 
all the glories that could be mine, with him 
as my good friend. In conclusion, he fairly 
surpassed himself and announced that, pro- 
viding I was reasonable, he would see to it 





that I had the exclusive right to sing Gilda 
that season. Gilda! The réle upon which 
what reputation I had as a prima donna was 
built! Was there ever such sophistry? 

However, I listened to him to the end. 
I hid all my boiling inside behind a wide 
eyed, guileless face. When he had finished | 
leaned forward and looked at him trustfully 
and said: ‘‘My dear maestro, you are very 
kind. Your interest in my success—I—I am 
quite overcome. But” —lifting one shoulder 
in a deprecating way—“ I am here witha voice 
to sell, the ability to sing coloratura réles in 
a certain number of operas. Do you want to 
buy that ability for your opera company? 
Or”—my voice was not quite so suave 
“don’t you? If you do not, you may’”’— 
looking him coolly in the 
eyes, so that he knew I 
meant it—‘“‘go straight 
to the devil.” 

He did not, however, 
accept the alternative I 
offered him, but bought 
my voice with an excel- 
lent contract. And I never 
had any but the most 
courtly treatment from 
him thereafter. 

One should never waste 
any time cooing at the 
ogres of opera. It gets 
one nowhere. If one has 
a voice, a box-office value, 
they will buy it readily 
enough without the coo- 
ing. And if one hasn’t a 

“Wa tyo voice, a box-office value, 

p32 << the sooner one gets out of 
FAS ~~ opera the better for one- 
self and the poor opera 
subscriber. Given the power to please the 
world with song, a singer soon discovers that 
the operatic villains, those scandalous bogy- 
men lying in wait for the vocal novice, are but 
flimsy stuff, scarecrows of sawdust and straw 
that may be quickly demolished with a little 
hard common sense. Denied the gift of 
singing her way into people’s hearts, she may 
sell her soul, as the quaint phrase goes, to 
the ogres of opera all her life and at the end 
be not one whit nearer vocal greatness. 


My Home—On a Mountain Top 


N THE fashion related I made my way 

along the road to music, from city to city, 
country to country, experience to experience, 
learning, developing, absorbing eagerly all | 
saw or heard. I was tired sometimes, often 
not so happy as I might have been; but | 
always found life to be a fascinating, exciting 
and decidedly worth-while game. And at last 
I reached the journey’s end and snared suc 
cess when I stepped onto the Auditorium 
stage in Chicago that November afternoon 
in 1916 and into my American career. 

The story of my American career is too 
new to need retelling here. The eight years 
of it have brought me unbelievable happi 
ness. It has placed me literally on a moun 
tain top—Sul Monte, my house on Belle- 
ayre in the Catskills. 

Sul Monte! My home! That is where the 
great winding highway to music really 
brought me—home! All my traveling, all 
my journeying along the steep way and 
through the black forests led me to just 
that—mine own rooftree. 

And to that rooftree I brought the three 
bad habits of all women—a passion for fine 
laces, fine linen and fine furs. 

Furs! How I love them and what they do 
to my poor pocketbook! And how outra- 
geously vain I am about them! 

And laces! I collect them with the same 
frenzy that the art connoisseur expends in 
gathering his art treasures! 

And my linen closet! My home was built 
around my linen closet. And nowadays, 
when there are visitors at Sul Monte and I 
am parading my possessions before them 
pridefully, it is at the linen closet that I lose 
completely my proper air of housewifely dep- 
recation and fling wide the doors with a 
gesture of insolent triumph. And as the 
heaps and tiers of piled linen, monogrammed 
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Such beautiful floors—so easy to have 


HE perfect Floor Wax makes the 
perfect floor! And for the perfect 
floor, the lustrous, never-to-be-forgotten 


floor, Old English Wax! 


Old English Wax, because it goes 


farther, lasts longer, costs 
but a third of other finishes. 
Because it gives an extra- 
soft lustre, an extra-hard 
surface that prevents 
scratches and_ heel-marks. 
And because an occasional 
touch-up on the walk-spots 
is all the care needed. 


How to save work 


And an Old English Waxer- 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, 


WOODWORK, 
LIQUID 


Polisher to make waxing still easier. 
There is no other single-unit device that 
both waxes and polishes floors. It’s low 


in cost and easy to use. It glides as 


easily as a carpet-sweeper. 








FREE TO YOU 


You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if 
you buy an Old English 
Waxer-Polisher now. 
This new labor-saving 
device does two things— 
it waxes, then polishes 
the floor. It’s a great 
improvement over any 
weighted brush, which 
does not apply the wax, 
but merely polishes. 
Lasts a lifetime. If your 
dealer can’t supply you 
take advantage of our 
short-time offer. Mail 
the coupon below. 


Matchless for beauty 


But whether you use this 
proved Waxer-Polisher or a 
soft cloth, as many do, you 
will find Old English Wax 
matchless for lustre, match- 
less for beauty, and quite 
unequalled in its economies. 
Sold at paint, hardware, 
drug, housefurnishing, and 
department stores. 








FURNITURE, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Old English 


DANCING 
POWDER 


Send for this Valuable Book—Free 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative 
information on how to beautify and care for floors, 
linoleum, woodwork, furniture, ete.—all, in fact, 
that we have learned in twenty-eight years, con- 
densed into easy reading. A valuable reference book. 


Mail the coupon. 


CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 


Wax 


You put the wax in here—it 
puts the wax on the floor 








[| Check here for free book only 


Send me your free book “Beautiful 
Floors, Woodwork, and Furniture — 
Their Finish and Care.” 


| Tue A. S. Boyce Company, 1044 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


[] Check here for Waxer-Polisher 


Send me, all charges paid, an Old English Waxer- 
Polisher with a can of Wax Free at the special 
time-limited price of $3.90 (Denver and West, 
$4.25; Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and West, 
$5.00), which I enclose, 





Name 


Address 
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Be as Proud of 
Your Kitchen Ware 
as of Your Table Ware 


Friends will admire your fine discrimination if 
your kitchen is completely equipped with LJSK 
Pure White “Better Quality” Enameled Ware; it 
is so attractive. Furthermore, it is so practical to 
use and so easy to clean it will lighten your daily 
tasks and give added pleasure to your kitchen 


hours. 

Lisk Enamel is made of pure ingredients and is unaffected 
by the acids of fruits, vegetables, milk or other foods. 

Start now to replace your worn-out utensils with L/SK, 


“Run no Risk—Be Sure it’s Lisk”’ 


Lisk Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


LIS 


Makers of the Famous Lisk Self-Basting Roaster 
and the New Lisk Enameled Coffee Percolator 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Trade Mark of 
** Better Quality” 


ek Jar 
Middy 


a Osh ide 


points that girls look 
for in this universally 
becoming garment. 


No more need to choose one 
and give up another--everything 
you want is in Jack Tar Middy 
No. 123, the complete middy. 


Standard white jean. Yoke 
front, slashed pocket and wide- 
faced hem. Triple row of white 
linen tape on collar and cuffs. 
Large silk embroidered emblem. 


And it belongs to the famous 
Jack Tar Togs family. Really-- 
two dollars’ worth! 


Write for Vacation Style Book 
for Boys and Girls 
Address Dept. L, The Strouse-Baer Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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and delicately fragrant, are revealed I 
watch the expression on my guests’ faces 
critically. Much depends upon the proper 
shade of appreciation. 

A casual, cursory glance at these beauties 
of flax and a mechanical murmur, “Well, 
well, this must be the linen closet,”’ will cool 
me for all time to a lifelong friend. And a 
blink, a startled stepping back, a little gasp, 
and an awed “Well, did anybody ever see 
anything like that!” will instantly place a 
comparative stranger among my bosom 
friends. The correct appreciation of beauti- 
ful linens is a test of character with me. 

My gay chintzes, with their sprawling 
vivid flowers of red and blue on black, or 
blue on cream, or claret on cream, that 
lighten my solemn Elizabethan furniture, 
may be slighted with impunity. My bed- 
room with its arched and majestic ceiling, 
the slender vases of cherry blossoms in its 
great windows, the precious Egyptian panel 
of old rose, gold embroidered, that hangs 
over the bed, its painted furniture of olive 
green and the splashes of delicate blues and 
pinks in upholstering and draperies with 
which my love for those tints cluttered its 
vastness—all this may be dismissed with a 
glance. My library with its wall of books, 
including my admirable Swedenborg, whom 
I love to read and argue about, may be ig- 
nored. My etchings, the darling in the music 
room by Macbey called The Pianist, or The 
Caravan or The ’Cellist or any of the 
cherished collection, may receive but.casual 
admiration without rousing my indignation. 
My bronzes,.my pictures, my old English 
furniture, with its occasional Belgian or 
Mary Tudor piece reproduced from casts 
made of the originals at the Kensington Mu- 
seum, my rugs and tapestries for which all 
countries were ransacked, may all be com- 
mented upon as “nice” without irreparable 
offense. The design of my house and the 
view from my mountain top may be accorded 
indifference. The way of my voice with the 
Mad Scene from Lucia at an impromptu 
performance in my music room may be 
harshly criticized without earning my undying 
hate. But my linen closet! Friendships are 
made or marred at the opening of its doors! 

When my musical journeys brought me at 
last to my mountain top and I came to build 
my house, simplicity was the aim of my 
design. Simplicity! Therein lies the maj- 
esty, the sincerity of the masterpieces of the 
world. No matter whether it is the Par- 
thenon at Athens or a Michelangelo or a 
folk song centuries old, it is its simplicity 
that has given it everlasting life. And I 
wanted that quality built into my home. 
I wanted a house that gave the impression of 
a place where happy people lived and not a 
show place that would be pointed out for its 
cost or as the home of a prima donna. Out 
of that desire grew the rambling stone house 
in the Catskills, the home of a woman who 
believes that singing is not the sole thing in 
life; who wanted to get away from her usual 
life and have time to know all the arts and 
commune with her God on her mountain top. 
At Sul Monte Mrs. Homer Samuels, the vig- 
ilant housewife, is the chatelaine, and not 
Amelita Galli-Curci, the opera singer. 


eAn Unusual Music Room 


RS. HOMER SAMUELS, when Sul 

Monte was being built, became as ex- 
cited over the fact that Lindeburg, her archi- 
tect, used no two leaded panes of cathedral 
glass that were exactly alike for her windows 
as Amelita Galli-Curci ever was over breaking 
the “no encore” rule at the Chicago Opera. 
That nota nail was used, the heavy oak beams 
being pegged as in the old English houses 
that have watched serenely the centuries 
variish past them; that the flat-surfaced oak 
doors showed only nature’s veining; that all 
ornamentation was confined to an occasional 
carved beam or a monk’s head set at the 
apex of a gable; that a deep red brick set 
here and there in the gray stone walls gave a 
quaintness, a colorful warmth to the somber 
surfaces—all this enthralled Mrs. Homer 
Samuels more than the designing of opera 
costumes ever did Amelita Galli-Curci. And 
in only one room in all Sul Monte did Mrs. 
Samuels permit Amelita Galli-Curci to rule. 


And that room is the music room. There 
the housewife merged into the singer who 
weighs vocal discipline and values. 

This metamorphosis was necessary. Not 
all the halls in which I sing have the perfect 
acoustics of this two-story room that reaches 
to the lofty pointed roof. I must not let my- 
self be spoiled. So into my music room I, all 
singer for the time and not housewife, piled 
a great rug, a heavy, thick Spanish rug. It 
eats up sound, this beautiful piece of carpet- 
ing with its border of wine color and pinks 
and its center of gray blue. In the deep win- 
dows that frame the figures of a faun and 
dancing nymph I hung heavy curtains of 
Italian red damask. These throttle sound. 
Over the piano I threw an enveloping, thickly 
embroidered Japanese cover. Deep English 
sofas and upholstered chairs were placed 
here and there. 

What a room for music, did I hear some 
one exclaim? Heavy rugs, heavy curtains, 
upholstered furniture! Is the woman mad? 
A music room should have bare floors, bare 
walls —— Ah, but that is my point! I don’t 
want a perfect music room, a place where it 
is easy to sing well. I want a place where I 
can teach my voice to sound in spite of 
handicaps. Most concert halls give the 
singer very few odds. She must succeed in 
spite of them. There are halls that hurl the 
voice back at you; and halls where the tone 
vanishes. There is one hall in the Middle 
West where the organist cannot hear the 
orchestra playing at his feet and must watch 
the orchestra director like a hawk in order 
not to make false entrances. Half the time 
he isn’t certain whether he is playing the 
same composition as the orchestra. He can 
only plug ahead and pray that the librarian 
didn’t mix the scores! So, knowing the de- 
praved ways of concert halls, when I came to 
furnish my music room at Sul Monte I 
marred its perfect acoustics with a purpose. 


The Reward is Worth the Struggle 


O MY long musical journey, that brought 

me home at last, has been over an endless 
road that led through many countries and 
wound about again in a thousand confusing 
turns and twists. It has not all been easy. 
True, there has been the thrill of a forty- 
five-minute reception in my dressing-room 
after a New York concert, of a crowd five 
hundred strong, waiting at the stage door 
for my departure, demolishing the load of 
flowers carried by my maid in their enthu- 
siasm and nearly annihilating my husband 
and my managers in a determined attempt 
to break through the cordon these protectors 
had formed about me. But there have been 
other forty-five minutes in my life that have 
held only heartache and wretchedness. It is 
those hours that have molded me, and not 
the glorious, the triumphant ones. 

Someone exclaimed after one of my songs 
at a recent concert, “But she is so human! 
How she understands!” When I heard of 
that comment I did not know whether to 
weep or to laugh. To laugh that such naive 
astonishment should be expressed at finding 
an opera singer human, or to weep at tlie 
thought of those experiences along the wi 
that had brought me understanding. 

Pessimists belabor me with the question, 
Is it worth it? Worth it! I would go back 
tomorrow to that little, little house in a nar 
row dark little street in Milan and unde: 
take the hard, long musical road again, i! 
need be. And joyfully. For hardships, the 
bitter things, do not matter if at the jour 
ney’s end one finds a mountain top and— 
home. Ahome! That is all that is real, after 
all. And some winter’s day I shall run away 
from opera and shut myself up in mine on 
my mountain top. And the snow shall com 
down and fold itself softly about my house, 
and I shall sit inside by my fireplace all coz 
and safe with my dogs at my feet. There | 
shall stay the whole winter through, with 
my husband and my music and my books. 
There I shall live, like the heroines of my 
dear old Hans Christian Andersen’s fair) 
stories—happy ever after. 





EDITOR'S NOTE—The fourth and last article in 
this series by Galli-Curci will appear in an early 
issue. 


—_— 
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haf every woman 
does not know 


LESCAUT™* Face Powder. Every e 


90% of the women in America 
are not half as attractive looking 
as they can be. Specialists agree 
that the uses of shades of face 
powder and rouge are not under- 
stood by more than one woman 
in ten. 


Today every woman can learn 
simply, easily and quickly— 

1. What kind of a complexion 
she has. 

2. What differences there are 
in shades of face powder 
and rouge. 

3. Which shades of face pow- 
der and rouge to use under 
certain lights and with gar- 
ments of various tones. 

4. How to apply face powder 
and rouge. 

This knowledge is concentrated 
in a book entitled What Every 
Woman Does Not Know. Written 
by one of the sanest authorities 
on beauty in America, it is offered 
to every woman who buys a 
package of Bourjois MANON 
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woman will want to keep it on 
her boudoir table for constant 
reference. 


But you will need no book to help 
you appreciate MANON LEs- 
CAUT Face Powder. Its charm 
will enter your boudoir and be- 
come part of your personality as 
simply and beautifully as does a 
favored intimate garment. 


Most druggists sell MANON LES- 
CAUT. Those who do will offer 
What Every Woman Does Not 
Know with the package you buy. 
If your druggist does not have 
MANON LESCAUT, show him 
this advertisement and suggest 
that he order from his jobber. 
If you are not within range of a 
dealer’s services, simply tear out 
the coupon and mail it to us 
now with $1.50. We will send 
you a full-size box of MANON 
LESCAUT and a free copy of 
What Every Woman Does Not 
Know by return mail. 


BOURJOIS 


MANON LESCA 


FACE POWDER 


A. BOURJOIS & COMPANY, INC. 


PARIS 37 WEST 34TH STREET 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


NEW YORK 


BOURJOIS 
ROUGE MANDARINE* 
No. 83 


A light shade, to accentuate 

delicately a skin that is white 

and features that are fair. 
75c¢ 


BOURJOIS 
ASHES OF ROSES* 
ROUGE No. 83 
A darker rouge, preferred by 
women of deeper complexions 
and dark eyes. 75c¢ 








rs A. BOURJOIS & CO., Inc. 
37 WEST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

With this coupon is enclosed $1.50 in " 
Money Order{) Stamps(] Check) for which 
send meatonce one full-size boxof MANON LESCAUT 
White) Naturelle] Rose() Rachel{) Peaches*{j 
Peaches-and-Cream*(] (Check powder wanted.) and 
1 free copy of What Every Woman Does Not Know, 


oe «od 
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Ro em EES 


‘Woman's Part 
Divide the responsibility in buying 
an enclosed car by letting men settle 
mechanical details while you dictate 
color, upholstery fabric and those 


other refinements which rightly come 
under woman’s direction. 


For sedan, limousine ahd coupe, dis- 
criminating and discerning women 
prefer Chase VELMO — the luxur- 
ious mohair velvet upholstery fabric. 
Its use extends the atmosphere of 
style and elegance of the drawing 
room into a motor vehicle. 


Chase VELMO is the most durable '. 


of all upholstery fabrics and has the 
merit of unusual riding ease. Since 
dust settles in the pile (from which 
it is easily removed) and not on the 
face of the fabric, Chase Velmo is 
unlikely to soil even the most delicate 
garments. Chase VELMO does not 
spot readily, and is guaranteed not 
to fade! 
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an Gnclosed Car 


The variety of colorings and patterns 
is so extensive as to provide ample 
range for self-expression. 


When buying a new enclosed car ask 
what the upholstery fabric is. If it is 
Chase VELMO the maker has used 
a fabric which should not need re- 
placement during the life of the car. 


You can have Chase VELMO in 
your enclosed car, whatever its make, 
if you insist — and select the design 
and color if the body is custom built 
or if the car is not already finished 


with Chase VELMO. 


Your preference for Chase VELMO will 


be fully justified in satisfaction and service. 


Selling Agents : 


L. C. CHASE & CO., Boston 


New York Detroit Chicago San Francisco 


When in Atlantic City visit the Chase Velmo 
Display on the Boardwalk at Michigan Avenue 
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MADE BY 


‘SANFORD MILLS: 


SANFORD MAINE 





There.are more than one 
thousand velvety, springy 
fibres of Mohair to each 
square inch of Chase 
VELMO. Because wear 
comes on the top ends 





of the fibres, not on 
the flat surface of cross 
woyen threads as in the 
case of cloth upholstery 
fabrics, Chase VELMO 
generally outlasts the car 
itself. 
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eA Lesson in Lamp -Shade Marking 


Cfor Silk, Metal Cloth, Sateen or Ghints 


) 1924 


An all-gold-colored shade at left is 
of tawny gold silk, with tan taffeta 
foundation and gold China silk 
lining. The fringe is gold silk; 
ruching gold lined with yellow. 
At right, brownish-gold metal 
cloth, with gold fringe, over black 
silk fringe, has gold braid trim- 
ming and gold-colored silk foun- 
dation and lining. Below, white 
rickrack trims green-dotted sateen 
shade over a white silk foundation. 
Bias fold covers half of braid at 
bottom and tops a plain flounce. 





























Fao tall 


lamp shade often blinds one to the equal need of 

having a beautiful base on which to put the shade. 
When it is realized how much of the light is thrown di- 
rectly on the base, one sees how necessary it is to get an 
interesting and unusual one. A cloisonné vase, such as 
the one at upper right, makes an exquisite base. Colored 
glass is very new, and the amber base that goes with the 
gold shade at upper left 
is distinctive in any set- 
ting. Pottery is inex- 
pensive and popular, and 
if you own a small bit of 
statuary, such as the 
amusing one below of 


Tie enthusiasm over making a silken marvel of a 


4. Next pin around bottom edge 
of frame, keeping the straight 
of material in exact center be- 
tween side wires. Work the bias 


3. Slash top in points from 


_ 


the irate matron, you are 
indeed fortunate. One 
artistic woman converted 
an old-fashioned hand- 
modeled bean pot into a 
most effective base. 
Having selected a good 
base, be equally careful 
about the size of your 
lamp shade. The bottom 
of it should just cover 
the top of the fixture. 
As to the making of the 
shade, it’s like eating 
olives: after the first one 
is mastered the enthusi- 
asm is so great that one 
keeps right on and makes 
them as fast as fingers 
can fly. Very little skill 
at sewing but a vast 
amount of patience is 
required in tackling that 
first shade. The details 
of stitches are given on 


this page and page 184, and with the first principles 
firmly fixed you can add any touches you wish. 

A tight wrapping of the wires is most important, 
for it is on this foundation you sew. Sketch No. + = 
shows the method. Use silk binding tape to match 


1. To wrap the frame, slip 
the binding off roll, tie around 
outside with the outer end, or 
hold tightly together with a 
rubber band, and work with 
the inside end of binding. 
Hold close to the wire and 
wrap tightly and very firmly. 





















Cretonne or glazed chintz in bird de- 
sign, with flesh-silk foundation, is a 
decorative bit of color in any room. 
The bottom is edged with plaited green 
organdie. Green cord covers seams. 


A gay plaid taffeta over a white silk founda- 
tion has a bias puff at top. Green cord cov- 
ers seam at bottom of puff and top of ruffle. 
Over the quaint little statuary group, a pink 
crépe de chine shade, with crystal bead fringe, 
is trimmed with pink and yellow flowers of 
metal cloth and silk. The foundation is of 
taffeta. This shade requires no lining. 


2. First put on the founda- 
tion. Find center of material, 
which should be cut on the 
straight, pulling threads to 
make edges even, and lay over 
top of frame. Fit smoothly, 
pinning all around top wire, 
and overcast or whip in place. 


center toward wire, turn points 
over toward you, and again 
whip in place. Then trim off 
points close to sewing. 


5. At left, the foun- 
dation covering has 
been overcast on side 
wire and around 
bottom. Where bias 
meets on sides, over- 
cast one Side to wire, 
then overcast the 
other side and trim 
off excess material. 






tt 





part toward the wires at sides 
cnd pin smoothly in place. 
Whip, removing pins as you sew. 





6. Next open seam, and again 
overcast, as in A above. Then 
turn back the lower edge of mate- 
rial, and again overcast on upper 
side of wire, as in B. Trim off 
close to sewing. 


the lining or inch-wide 
strips of the lining silk with 
raw edges turned in. When 
you reach a joint wrap 
three times each way in 
X-like formation, and never 
cut your binding in order to 
skip a part already covered. 
An extra wrap will do no 
harm. When joining is 
necessary, tie ends together 
and cover with wrapping. 

Shades made of silk or 
transparent materials re- 
quire a foundation, usually 
of taffeta, as well as a China- 
silk lining. Chintz, sateen 
and similar materials need 
only a foundation of China 
silk under the outside cover- 
ing. Use thread of match- 
ing color for all sewing. 
Sketches Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5 and 
6 explain the method. 


(Continued on Page 184) 
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(CXaCEeD ice and a small glass of Welch’s Grape Juice 
straight. There’s a fruit course that adds zest to any 
breakfast—and satisfies a good-morning appetite. 


A long cool drink for /uncheon—Welch’s Grape Juice, 
diluted with plain or charged water. That’s real re- 
freshment. 


A tinkling pitcher full of Welch’s Grape Juice, lemon- 
ade, and orange juice—chilled to the right degree—will 
delight every member of the family at dinner. 


With Welch’s Grape Juice, you serve the happiness of 
summer crowned with the October joy Nature a8 stored 
in rich Concords. Glorious color, tempting fragrance, 
exhilarating flavor! Send for the leaflet of appealing 
Welch recipes; they will please everyone. Observe one én 
page 149 and then turn to page 16/! 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, New York 


At your favorite fountain ask for Welch’s straight —10c 
Or a larger drink with plain or carbonated water—10c 
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Pi fiat Soft Rich & heen 
Fon all Your Furniture 


You want the rich, “velvet finish” that O-Cedar Polish imparts. 
Demand O-Cedar Polish to insure that soft, glowing sheen on 
your piano, furniture, woodwork and floors. Feel how dry and 
clean O-Cedar leaves everything it touches—no greasy shine 
to gather new dirt. O-Cedar Polish produces a velvety lustre 
unlike any other polish and cleans easier, while it preserves 
and beautifies. Goes farther, too. 

The weekly O-Cedar treatment for fine wood surfaces and 
linoleum is a requisite of the well-kept home. Ask your dealer 
for O-Cedar Polish, by the full name—O-Cedar. Sold every- 
where under an unconditional guarantee to give you results 
never before equaled, or your money back. Try it today; it 
will be a revelation to you. 


O-CEDAR CORP’N, Chicago 
London .« 
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Polish 









Toronto - Paris 
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Nextline the 
shade, as indi- 
cated in 
sketches Nos. 
7 and 8. You 
are now ready 
to put on the 
outside of 
shade, as in 
sketches Nos. 
9 and 10. If of 
georgette or 
taffeta, the 
material is ap- 
plied in sec- 
tions, one sec- 
tion of the 
georgette cov- 
ering two of 
the frame. 





eA Lesson in Lamp-Shade Making 


(Continued from Page 183) 





Restful and ornamental is this bed-light shade of yellow 
georgette over mauve. Rose braid and silk flowers trim it. 


ATLL 


7. Next put in the lining. Material 
cut on straight is pinned smoothly 
around bottom wire on outside of 
frame, as above. Then overcast firmly 
to top of wound wire, removing pins, 
and turn to inside of frame. 


10. Braid or fringe 
is put on with a 
surgeons’ needle, 
as at right. This 
curved needle per- 
mits long stitches 
being taken inside, 
through founda- 
tion only, and 
short ones outside, 


Where raw 
edges meet on 
side wires, turn 
in and lap, as 
in No.9, but do 
not sew. 

If material is 
to be fulled on 
allow twice as 
much as the 
distance to be 
covered from 
side to side. 
Also allow one- 
eighth inch at 
top for turning 
in. Turn in the 
eighth of an 
inchand gather 
sections to- 
gether along 
upper edge in 
two rows a 
quarter of an 
inch apart— 
use fine run- 
ning stitches. 
Pin evenly to 


frame around top. 
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almost flat, 
the fullness in 
the lining must 
all be worked 
out, and the 
lining be ab- 
solutely 
smooth. 

The cre- 
tonne shade 
has a founda- 
tion applied as 
in No. 2. It 
also has a flat 
covering over 
top, applied 
separately 
from sides on 
the same prin- 
ciples as No. 2. 
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8. Turn lining over top of 9 


frame and pin. Straight of 
material is laid over side 
wires inside, and fullness 
pinned evenly between. Whip 
to outside of top wire and 
trim close. Do not sew lin- 
ingends together; turn inone 
raw edge and lay over other. 


9. Prepare outside cover- 
ing as directed in article. 
Pin all around, pulling to 
bottom tightly. Whip in 
place, trim close to edge, 
turn back and whip again. 
Trim off any excess. Then 
whip top firmly in place. 


11. No lining is put on a bed- 
lamp shade, but foundation is 
pulled tightly over frame and 
whipped to wires, using 
method of sewing in 6-B. End 
covering is gathered tightly at 
corner after turning in the 
cut edge, pinned in place, and 
plaited evenly at upper edge 
of frame, as at left. 


i) 








Green-figured 
orange crépe over 
a yellow founda- 
tion is a glowing 
spot of color. 


Do not seam the 


sections together, but lay one edge 
flat over a side wire, turn in the raw 
edge of next section and lay over 
this, pinning in even plaits at bot- 


tom. 


Interesting variations 


in lamp 


shades are illustrated here. The one 
at upper left of page 183 can be made 
by following the sketches literally. 
In the shade at upper right, which is 















The side pieces are cut straight and 
pinned at top and bottom, with de- 
sign carefully centered. Extra ma- 
terial at sides is worked out on the 
same principle as in No. 4 and No. 5. 

The plaid shade has both founda- 
tion and lining, while the dome- 
shaped one on page 183 is made with- 
out a lining, the foundation sufficing, 
because the inside does not show. 

In making the 
bed-light shade 
apply a founda- 
tion of flesh 
silk flat over 
frame, stretch 
tightly and 
whip to wires. 
The georgette 
is stretched 
across top in 
plaits, and the 
corner made as 
in No. 11. 

To make the 
dome top of 
shade at lower 
left, gather 
tightly one 
edge of straight 
oblong piece, 
fasten ends to- 
gether and pin 
to center of 


Typically French is the combina- dome. Then 
tion of yellow georgette over mauve lay lower edge 
taffeta foundation, with trimming evenly in plaits 


and overcast 
to top of wire. 


of blue taffeta pinked ruffles, held 
by tiny cordings of mauve taffeta. 
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MRS. LODGE: Isn’t that your 
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Sedan, Mrs. Smith? Why don’t 
you drive it during the day? 


MRS. SMITH: OR! I’d love to, but Mr. Smith 


thinks I couldn’t. I wish I knew somebody 
to teach me. 


} Srbagrved woman ought to know how 
to drive—a delightful accomplish- 
ment, frequently needed. 


When the family has a car, we be- 
lieve the lady of the house should 
have the use of the car during the day. 
She needs it to take the children to 
and from school, to do her marketing, 
and to make calls. She should be as 
capable a driver as her husband. 


And in every prosperous Amer- 
ican family we believe the wife and 
mother should have her own car, 
drive it herself. It is so easy and rest- 
ful with a car like Jewett. 


We Want to Help You 
Learn to Drive 


Arrangements are being made as 
rapidly as possible, in all parts of the 
United States and Canada, to teach 
women to drive. There will be no 
obligation, no charge or expense to 
you for this free instruction. | 


With a few days’ instruction in a 
Driving School, you will have mas- 
tered driving, and think of the fun 
you will have surprising your hus- 
band or father! If there is no car in 
your family now, one would probably 
be bought for you if you proved first 
that you could drive it. 
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The New Jewett Six is the car 
women prefer to drive, once they have 
tried it. Most of the time all you have 
to do is steer—and it steers very easily. 
Only when you have stopped, or on a 
very steep hill, is gear changing neces- 
sary. Then it’s so easy, so gentle, you 
have complete confidence. 


Your Skill with This Car 
Will Delight You 


Jewett is especially delightful to 
women because its soft, smooth clutch 
action makes killing the motor or jerk- 
ing the car almost unheard-of. And its 
extra able brakes makea quick stop sure 
by a gentle foot pressure. Very safe! 
You are always in command of Jewett. 


If you would like to learn to drive 
without obligation or any expense—if 
you would like to start within the 
next month or two—fill out the cou- 
pon now and mail to us. You do not 
have to own a car or buy a Jewett to 
get these free lessons. 


We cannot promise to teach you to 
drive immediately, but we are anxious to 
complete arrangements everywhere as 
rapidly as possible. Elsewhere women 
have had to wait weeks because the 
classes are necessarily small—so be 
in the first class—send coupon now. 
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then mail 
coupon 
now 
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y (612) 
‘ Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 

i Please enroll me as one who wishes to learn to drive free, and send 
rt me full particulars without obligating me in any way. 
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Walter F. Juliff,Jr., 
Granbury, Tex. 


Prepare baby’s food 
according to the 


Mellin’s Food 


Method of 
Milk Modification 
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Pees 


We shall be glad to send you our book, 
“*The Care and Feeding of Infants,’’ 
also a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food. 
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Mellin’s Food Company 
177 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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Youcan buy alithe mate- 
rials fora complete home 
direct from the manu- 
facturer at big savings 
on the lumber, mill- 
= work, hardware, labor. 


Living room, dining room, 
2bedrooms,kitchen, bath.4 
other plans, somewith pan- 
tries, dining alcoves, grade 
and inside cellarentrances. 
Get free Aladdin Catalog. 


Sthuia de Dutch Colonial for wid: 
= % inside lots or narrow cor- 
s . | ner lots. Full ceiling 

a ; heights entiresecond floor, 

s % sewing room, columned 

= 6 aand inset front entrance. 

Price jncludes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 

interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, 

doors, glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, 

with complete instructions and drawings. Freight paid to 

your station. Permanent Homes—NOT RTABLE. 

Many styles to choose from. Write nearest mill today 
for REE Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 696. 


The ALADDIN Co., Micnican 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 
Dont dream Success 


“Make It! 


oe LEARN MILLINERY 


Patrick graduates are wanted everywhere. 
Fit yourself quickly to hold good positions 
in a woman’s profession—Millinery. WE 
PAY RAILWAY FARE. Send for FREE 
BOOK showing how You can succeed. 


The Patrick School of Millinery & Design 


2720 Independence Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Ghair Seats and Stool Tops Crocheted from Wool 


I [ie seats for old! New seats for 
old! No magician of Aladdin’s 
time offers you this bargain, seek- 

ing greater gain than he gives. Instead, 

we present you with a way of improving 
an already handsome piece of furniture, 
by covering your Old English or Chip- 
pendale chair, or your chair or footstool 
of Colonial make, with a crocheted wool 
design in rich and harmonious colors. 
The stitch is the very simple double 
crochet, and anyone who has ever cro- 
cheted anything knows how rapidly it 
covers the ground. Added to this, there 
is the fascination of picking out a design 
that pleases you. The ones illustrated 
here are very simple, and made by intro- 
ducing the contrasting color as shown in 
the detail of stitches at the bottom of the 
page. After you have made these, you 
will want to experiment with new de- 
signs, and this is easily done by blocking 
them out on square-ruled paper, one dot 
representing one stitch. From unexpected 
sources will come ideas for new designs. 

Persian rugs, Egyptian hieroglyphics, 

American Indian wampum work—all 

lend inspiration. If your living-room fur- 

niture is upholstered in tapestry design 
you may like to pick out a similar design 
for your crocheting. 


The Work May be Reversible 


i? IS possible to carry out quite elabo- 
rate designs in this crocheting and, 
moreover, it has the advantage over knit- 
ting of being reversible. 

The chair above has a seat of the type 
that fits into the framework, and if your 
chairs are like this simply tack the cro- 
cheted cover on and slip it in. If, however, 


‘sthe edge of the covering is on the outside get 


narrow furniture braid in the darkest color 
used in the design and fasten it around the 
edge with tiny brads. The designs may be 
catried out in a reversible-or flat strip, where 
the crocheting is done to the end of the 
row, then turned and worked back to the 
other end; or it may be worked in tubular 
fashion; that is, making the foundation 
chain the required length and crocheting 
the ends together, then working round 
and round upon this. The tubular method 
produces a smoother surface, and the de- 
signs are sharper in outline. When the 
tubular piece is finished, cut to fit, and 
darn the cut over to prevent raveling. 
Two-strand twisted wool, weighing 
about one and a half ounces a ball, should 


Below is the design for crocheted cover above, which is in gray 
and wistaria, or gray and yellow, or in two shades of blue. 




















A detail of this chair seat appears 
directly below. It is particularly 
lovely in soft shades of blue and yellow wool, or 
the ever popular combination of blue and green. 


be used, and a bone crochet needle, Number 
One. Two or more colors are quite easily man- 
aged, and produce the effect so laboriously 
achieved by our great grandmothers when 
they patiently stitched on canvas. When 


worked in soft, thick wool it is also lovely for 




















Above design 
is in detail at 
lower right. 


Each stitch of contrasting color 
is represented by a dot. This is 
the design that is used for the 

















crocheted seat above at right. 
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an afghan or cover for a baby carriage. 
A white ground with the design in pastel 
shades is attractive for the latter, while 
for the former the colors predominating 
in the bedroom should be selected. 


The Simple Stitches Used 


S EVERYONE knows, the simple 
stitch called double crochet consists 
of inserting the hook into either the front 
or the back thread of the stitch running 
along the top of the work, passing the 
wool over the hook and drawing the wool 
through; then again passing the wool 
over the hook and drawing it through the 
two loops remaining on the hook. The 
difference between that procedure and 
the stitch used for these chair and stool 
covers is that the hook must be inserted 
through both threads forming the chain 
running along the top of the work, after 
one has crocheted once across the founda- 
tion chain. Then pass the wool over the 
hook, and draw it through both threads, 
pass the wool over the hook again and 
draw through the two loops then on the 
hook. This gives a firm, even surface, 
and the work does not drop and sag out 
of shape like ordinary crocheting. The 
stitch is done in precisely the same man- 
ner whether the crochet is tubular, or 
flat and reversible. If you are doing the 
flat crochet, take one chain stitch at the 
end of each row as you turn. 

The second-color thread—or other col- 
ors—is laid along the top edge of the work 
and crocheted over in every stitch, so 
that it is seen neither on the face nor on 
the back of the work until the thread is 
taken up and crocheted to carry on the 


design. When the contrasting color is intro- 


duc 


ed it is passed over the fingers of the left 


hand, the ground color taking its place along 


the 


edge and becoming the traveling thread. 


In a design which has either a perpendicu- 
lar line or a diagonal towards the right, the 


new color must be introduced to the sur- 
face on the upper or last half of the stitch. 
But in a design which has a diagonal line 
towards the left, the new color is pulled 
through in the first or lower half, and the 
stitch completed in it; otherwise the out- 
line will be blurred. 

An hour spent in practicing the various 
movements of the stitch will render even 
the most inexperienced worker quite 
skillful. Crocheting is one of the things 
that never becomes monotonous to the 
woman who is proficient in it. 


NS SSE SSESCES 
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Like steps of an endless stairway, brown stitches 
travel beside light-tan ones in this effective pattern 


for a quaint, old-fashioned stool top or chair seat. 
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Saving of steps and economy of space— 
the twin objectives of planning in city 
apartments and modern small homes— 


are intelligently served by double use- 
fulness in sanitary appointments. 


In the new Crane kitchen sink shown 
here, a full-size laundry tub beneath the | 
removable drainboard is always ready. 
If desired,a permanent wooden base for 
attaching a wringer when the tub is in 
use can be supplied. For the occasional 
washing of delicate fabrics or for reg- 
ular use, a compact laundry unit close 
at hand has many practical advantages. 


Comfort as well as convenience marks 
the design of the “Nova” lavatory pic- 
tured above. Its spacious top is 30 inches 
broad, while its deep basin is 13 by 18 
inches. Your architect or plumber can 
get you any Crane fixture made. Crane 
branches and offices in all principal 
cities providea national supply service. 


aan 


Globe Valve No. 1-B Radiator Valve No, 220 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City and San Francisco 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga and Trenton 
CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL. CRANE-BENNETT, L1p., LONDON 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK,.SAN FRANCISCO 

: CIE CRANE, PARIS 
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ES, a shoe has its beauty secrets. The Red 
Cross Shoe, which clothes your foot so smartly 
and so comfortably, has many of them, and 

some of the most important concern the four simple 
measurements shown here. Upon these measure- 
ments, and on the proper shaping of your shoe at the 
points at which these measurements are taken, de- 
pend its fit, style and comfort. 


In Red Cross Shoes these measurements were ob- 
tained by actually studying and averaging tens of 
thousands of feet, until the ideal shape in every size 
was arrived at. So was born the famous shoe that 
“Fits the Foot in Action or Repose”—treads never 
so narrow that they burn; vamps never so long that 
they bind; heels never so snug that they pinch or 
blister—above all, the sole is flexible, so that it bends 
with the foot, giving to your step the lilt and spring 
which Nature marie and the grace which Fashion 






























Ball of foot—a shoe correctly shaped 
at this point gives the right support to 
the foot withoutdrawingorcramping. 


Waist—to fit gracefully in action or 
repose, a shoe must hug the foot 
under the arch. 


Instep—an exact fit at the instep pre- 
vents strain on top of the arch and 
makes walking a pleasure. 


Heel—the proper shaping of a shoe 
here keeps the heel firmly in place 
without pinching. 


Upon the shaping of your shoes at 
these four important points depend, 
in great measure, their fit, smartness, 
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Fame pede sy wear. Thee Gee oo 
dictates. dor every tap, Rad Crete Shee ereke- ail 
men studied thousands of feet, in ac- lu 
In this shoe a generation of smart women have ton and repose, end Grom thi shady th 
found Fashion’s fancies combined with Nature’s Pmt Eom ghee limit” no pa 
needs—a truly smart shoe which is supremely com- eg Seal oo Naat At ot es 
fi bl fort, season after season, no matter fu 
ortable. what the style. 5] 
Do you wonder, then, that Alice Terry, Hope : 
Hampton, Colleen Moore, and other women who : 
prize youth and health as well as beauty, are including Red Cross Phot delow by b 
. . dwin esser 

Shoes in their Easter wardrobes? wits 
You will be interested to know, too, that you can see these self- . 
same shoes at The Red Cross Shoe shop in your city—you can, in t 
® 2 Colleen b 
effect, have the good judgment of these well-known stars to assist Moore ; 
you in the selection of your own footwear for Easter. Also you will . 
discover many other smart models—all in the famously comfortable | 
Red Cross last— including Red Cross Shoes for Little Women. These Alice Terry 7 
give to children the same advantages of service and appearance which EF Hove Hampton 
ive to grown-ups.—The Krohn-Fechheimer , , 
other Red Cross Shoes gi 8 P Be guided by these famous Screen Stars 
Co., Branch of The United States Shoe Co., 1009 Dandridge Street, ; : 
Cincicnnt , in choosing your Easter Footwear | 
Hope Hampton, featured player in many screen suc- | 
cesses, Alice Terry, star of Metro productions, directed 

by Rex Ingram, and Colleen Moore, favorite in First 

National attractions, are including in their Easter 

wardrobes six smart new styles in Red Cross Shoes, 

and they are permitting us to make these same 

models available to you. You will find them in your 

(2) local Red Cross Shoe shop about April Ist. 
"Dends ewsth your foo” : Write for our little booklet,“Footnoteson Footwear ff 

NSE _ aye = Fashions for 1924,” which illustrates these models and 

many others equally fetching. \ 


Fits the Foot in Action or Repose 
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NE of 
the nice 
things 


about this 
luncheon set is 
that it is made 
so quickly that 
even the busi- 
est woman can 
finish it in a 
short time. 
Another nice 
thing is that 
the treelet de- 
sign is applica- 
ble to so many 
other things 
that it becomes 
a large part of 


one’s reper- 
toire in em- 
broidering. It 


makes a stun- 
ning border for 
curtains, em- 
broidered in 
colors that 
match the 
room, on scrim 
or marqui- 
sette. It isan 
attractive fin- 


i lo Ww. 








ish around the hem of a 
child’s linen frock, and 
in a buffet set it carries 
out the color of your 
dining room, or is hand- 
some done all in white. 


B. Carrying needle four 
threads to right on the bottom 
row, make an upward stitch, 
bringing needle back diago- 
nally to top row, as sketched 


This Luncheon Set Needs No Pattern 


By Ray UFrtanp 


Under the Direction of the Guild of Needle and Bobbin (rafts 





Round thread 
linen is used, 
and for the 
luncheon set 
here an oys- 
ter white linen 
of rathercoarse 
weave was 
chosen, the 
embroidery 
being done in 
dark brown. 
An eighteen- 
inch-wide 
linen cuts to 
advantage; for 
the dimen- 
sions of the 
set, when fin- 
ished, are 164% 
by 261% inches 
for the runner 
and 10% by 
16 inches for 
the doily. 
Pull one 
thread half 
an inch from 
the edge all 
around, and 
make a rolled 
hemstitched 
edge, using the same 
color thread as the ma- 
terial. Across the ends 
of both runner and doily 













(Continued on Page 190) 





A. For double hemstitching, 
pull one thread and skip 
four, pull another, and make 
a backward stitch over four 
threads, bringing needle 
through as at left. 
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C. Now make 
the stitch 
across the four 
threads of 
linen skipped; 
bring needle 
out four 
threads be- 
yond first 
stitch, as 
sketched, and 
repeat from A. 








“Bouillon better than Mother made” 
Is Newlywed’s decree. 
But since the bride used Steero cubes 
The reason’s plain to see. 





EVEN an inexperienced cook can make bouillon 
an expert chef might envy —with STEERO 
bouillon cubes. Just drop a STEERO bouillon 
cube into a cup and add boiling water. In soup, 
sauces, or left-over dishes, a STEERO bouillon 


cube gives new tastiness. 


Send ro cents for STEERO bouillon cube samples and sixty-four-page cook book 


Schieffelin & Co.,270 William Street, New York 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


STEERO ‘cuss 


Reg: US. Pat. Off Patented Oct 31, 1911 











There is a dignity about Ypsilanti Fur- 
niture that marks it in any company. 
It fits perfectly into the finest sur- 
roundings while retaining its complete 
individuality. 

















Back of Ypsilanti Furniture is an ex- 
perience in design and fine manufacture 
that is unequalled in the world. Ypsi- 
lanti is recognized everywhere as the 
finest reed and fibre furniture made. 


More than 4,000 responsible furniture mer- 
chants sell Ypsilanti Furniture. We will be 
glad to give you the names of those near you. 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE CO. 
(Dept. B) Ionia, Mich. 
Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture. 
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Wm. Campbell 
The Original 
Fireless Cooker 
fan 


Made in 
one, two 
and three 
Oven Sizes 


An Electric 


aa i. a Broils-Fries-Toasts 
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What It Will Do . 


Roasts all kinds of 
meats, fowls and fish; 
a 5-pound roast uses 
electricity about 20 
to 25 minutes. 

Cooks all vege- 
tables—Eight medium 
sized potatoes require 
electricity about 8 to 
12 minutes. 

Does all baking— 
A pan of biscuits, a 
cake, beans, use elec- 
‘tricity 12 to 15 minutes. 

A boiled ham _ uses 
electricity 30 to 35 
minutes. Cooks a 
boiled dinner complete 
—using electricity about 
40 minutes. 


Stews—Makes Coffee, 
Boils Tea Kettle. 


Broils Steaks and 
Chops to Perfection 











Se 


Fireless Cooker Saves 50 1075% Co 


electric current that lights your home you can do all your cooking at one-fourth to one- 


I J i ciec is the easiest, cheapest method known to prepare the family meals. With the same 


half the cost of any other method. 


It is a new, simple, practical invention that gives you 


every cooking, baking, roasting, broiling, frying, boiling and toasting facility of the expensive 
electric range, plus every advantage of the fireless cooker, at less than you would pay for even 


a good gasoline or oil cook-stove. 


Better Meals—Less Cost 
Use Electricity, 4 to 3 Cocking Time 


You prepare the entire famil mone with less effort 
and less cost than ever before. igh priced cuts of meat 
can be discarded for lower priced” cuts and inexpensive 
food made equally appetizing, more nutritious and 
healthful. No ‘“‘pot-watching.”” No worrying about 
burning. Broils Steaks and Chops to perfection. 
Not a penny additional ex- 


No Special Wiring pense for wiring and fixtures. 
Attaches to any beeen | socket, the same as electric iron 
or toaster. You prepare the food for cooking, the same as 
you have always prepared it. Put it in the cooker, turn 
on the switch, and leave it. No clocks to set. No dials 
to regulate. No thermometers to watch. No radiators or 
discs to heat. You use electricity only to yng. the food 
to the cooking point. It, then, automatically shuts itself 
off. The heat you pay for is used for only one-fourth to 
one-third of the cooking time. Guaranteed Wear-Ever 
aluminum utensils furnished with it. It is aluminum 
lined throughout—won’'t rust or corrode. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO., Dept. 813, Alliance, Ohio 


Get My Special Offer 
30 Days’ Trial— Direct Factory Price 


Right now I am making a great introductory special 
direct sactoey offer and easy terms to 5,000 housewives. 
Try the AUTOMATIC RAPID ELECTRIC at my risk 
for thirty days in your own kitchen. I 
Use it to prepare every meal—if 
you and your family cannot hon- 
estly say that you are satisfied, that 
you have never had more delicious, 
better-cooked meals, send it right 
back and your money will be in- 
stantly refunded. 


FREE—Home Science Book 


Guide to easier, cheaper, better cook- 
ing. Gives complete directions and rec- 
ipes—all details of construction—special 
factory price—easy terms, full informa- 
tion of great money saving introductory 


offer. Write now. A 

é as determined by Home 
Canadian Address: Economic experts. Sent 
Georgetown, Ontario FREE 





FREE MENU INDEX 
A new device shows in- 
stantly what to serve with 
various meats to give 
proper balanced rations 
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end the Color remains steadfast! 


Gusts of wet snow driven by the raw east 
wind of March cannot touch the child who 
is huddled up warm and dry under a little 
rainproof umbrella of colored Fruit of the 
Loom—all its own. And no amount of sun 
or storm can make Fruit of the Loom colors 
fade or run. Hundreds of thousands sold— 
and not one returned. 


They cost very little. With ring or strap 
handles, $1.50. With carved wood or 
Bakelite handles, with straps or rings, ivory 
tips and ferrules, $2. In sizes 18, 20, 22 
and 24 inches. Look for the Fruit of the 
Loom label. If your dealer hasn’t them, 
send us the money and his name. We will 
supply you. 


ee enchetyely wid POLam, eae log oa. Beltinpton, Me. 


Little Umbrellas In Colors 
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S RUIT OF THE LOOM 
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This Luncheon Set Needs No Pattern 


(Continued from Page 189) 


there is a decorative row of double hemstitch- 
ing, done in the same thread as that used for 
the treelets. . A space of twenty threads, or 
one inch, is left between the emstitching 
at the hem and this double hemstitching. 
Working details of the double hemstitching 
are given at the bottom of page 189. 

The treelets, for which working details are 
sketched on this page, are 21% inches high. 
On both doilies and runner, the treelets be- 
gin in the twelfth group of hemstitching 


I. Holding | the 


narrow side of 


from each end. On the runner the second 
treelet is begun in the eighteenth space from 


the first treelet. 


For this luncheon set, linen thread No. 25 
was used both for the treelets and the double 
hemstitching, the single hemstitching at edge 
being done in linen sewing thread No. 40, 
Size No. 25 is correct for treelets on any ma- 
terial, but linen carpet thread, which comes 
in one size only, may be substituted without 
loss of effect, if preferred. 














work directly in 
front of you, 
count in eleven 
groups of double 
hemstitching 
from the left, 
bringing needle 
through the 
twelfth group to 
right side, using 
the colored linen 
thread double. 
With your needle 
on the right side 
of work, goinand 
out of linen over 
six threads six 
times, as at left. 














4. Go to the right of the 
tree trunk, proceeding as 
in No. 3—the second 
step of the operation is 
sketched above—and 
form the second branch 
of your treelet. 
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6. Go over extending thread a second 
time, then go over adjoining stitch at 
right, and put in a second extending 
stitch to upper left, going over it twice. 
Now continue to weave alternately un- 
der and over and under remaining 
stitches to trunk of treelet. 


NOTE—Though these treelets are sim- 
ple and easy to embroider, it is always 
a good rule in needlework to make one 
motif for practice on a scrap of mate- 
rial before starting the real work. 

















2. Come 
back from 
the top to- 
wards the 
bottom, as in 
Sketchat 
left. This is 
thesameidea 
as weaving 
—always in 
the same 
linen spaces 
or holes. Re- 
peat from 
the bottom to 
top, same as 
Jirst time. 
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3. From the top, come 


down over the first group 
of six threads, under the 
second group and over 
the third, as at upper 
right. At this third 
group, goto the left on the 
diagonal under and over 
six threads, and come 
back under the first six 
and over the second six 
as before, and repeat the 
two operations a second 
time. 


5. Continue down on 
main trunk to top of 
last stitch. Then bring 
needle up to the right side, 
and go up diagonally to 
the left over six threads, 


then under six threads, then over six threads on the straight, then under 
six threads on diagonal down towards left, next on diagonal over 
six threads down towards right, and lastly, on diagonal under six 
threads up to right, then back again, as sketched above in 5. 
in and out over these same threads, and repeat a third time; then 
repeat a fourth time, but this fourth time, put in an extending 
thread diagonally to upper left, as sketched below in 6, 


Weave 





7. Repeat the operation of the left side on the 
right side of tree trunk. When the branch is 
completed, carry the thread on the underside, 
either in a long stitch, or hidden in stitches al- 
ready made, to the lower row of hemstitching; 
bring out thread on the right side of work in 
line with tree trunk. Complete the treelet by 
going over six threads, under six, and over six, 
toward hem, Weave back and forth four times, 
following method shown in sketch No. 2. 
Then put in one down-turning arm on each 
side over six threads on the diagonal, repeat- 


ing the stitch once. 
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Hasnt She § 
Jeauti ifal 
Hair!’ 


& a short time ago, you ‘4 


would not have given her hair 
a second glance. 


But now, how different! It is 
vibrant with charm. It has the allure 
of a fascinating Southern moonlight 
night. It is beautiful—wondrous— 
inspiring ! 


That is what CAROCO accom- 
plishes! CAROCO from CARO 
lina! The harmless Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo that breathes Southern 
romance! 


CAROCO changes dull, lifeless locks, 
whether blond, brunette or titian—bobbed 
or not—into dazzlingly beautiful waves of 
hair that thrill you to see. 


But not alone for Southern women. It 
can change your hair, too! It can give your 
tresses a touch of Southern sunlight, make 
them silky and soft and a joy to arrange. 


Just give yourself a CAROCO Shampoo 
every week or so. . . and make your hair 
radiant! 


CARO-CO LABORATORIES 
UNION, S. C. 


(For roc we will send you a gen- 


erous sample of CAROCO) 





* Spar by Good Housekeeping Bureau 
Foods, Sanitation and Health. 
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Keep Your Face and Hands 
YOUNG! 


Skin that is soft and smooth—fresh 
and young—may be yours if you use 


CAROCO Cocoanut Almond Cream 


From Sunny Carolina 












It quickly dispels roughness, 
chapped condition or other irri- 
tation. Ideal base for powder. 
Heals sun and wind burn; fine 
after shaving. Price 50c. 


.. FF 


For a Radiant Complexion— 
CAROCO Complexion Bloom 


This exquisite creation of the Old South 
effects a natural transformation of the color of 
the cheeks, which may be likened to { 
the blossoming of a tender bud into | 
a beautiful flower. It imparts a satin ii es 

softness to the complexion. It leaves si pe ete 
the faintest trace of delicate perfume. me OA 

Flesh, Brunette and White. Price$1.50. ‘3 

Gro-co 


Ask your druggist about either of these CAROCO C 
creations, or write us about them. rt 
ne ‘ 
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SHAMPOO 


The quality of CAROCO eemene has created 
such a public demand that it has gained na- 
tional distribution in a single year. 
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the World War Antiseptic 


most remarkable chemical discovery 


of the century 


OW, at last, success has crowned 
these efforts. In the form called 
Zonite, the great World War antiseptic is 
yours. For the first time in history, every 
home can. know the security of a powerful 
infection-halting and disease-preventing 
antiseptic that is non-poisonous. Zonite, 
though it is harmless in the hands of a 
child, possesses forty times the germicidal 
strength of any solution of carbolic acid 
or bichloride of mercury that can be safely 
applied to the human body. Zonite in the 
family medicine chest ushers in a new era 
of contagion-prevention and real, deep- 
seated antiseptic cleanliness. 


WHAT IT DOES 


- For Preventing Conta- 
gious Diseases — Until 
the discovery of this form 
of antiseptic, it was im- 
possible tointroduce freely 
into the mouth and nose 
any antiseptic solution of 

equal strength, to destroy disease germs 
effectively. It is in the prevention of 
germ diseases, therefore, that Zonite finds 
one of its greatest fields of usefulness. 
During epidemics of colds, grippe, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, measles, whooping 
cough, sore throat and other respiratory 
diseases, when every sneeze and draft 
scatters millions of germs, Zonite should 
be used frequently as a throat spray and 
nasal douche. 


As a Nasal Spray—Zonite quickly 
cleans up the nasal passages and soothes 
and relieves congested membranes and 
catarrhal conditions. Note—Atomizer 
fittings in which Zonite is used must be of 
hard rubber. 


Out of the horrors of history's most devastating war came one 
achievement really great. The Carrel-Dakin solution reduced deaths 
from infection among the wounded from seventy per cent to less than 
one per cent. This new antiseptic actually wiped out infection. It was 


Rash, Skin Eruptions yield readily to 
the application of Zonite. A few trials will 
demonstrate whether or not the antiseptic 
will be of service. Chronic skin troubles 
and skin troubles induced by system dis- 
orders should receive the attention of a 
physician. 


For the Scalp— The application of 
Zonite to the scalp in a dilution of one 
part Zonite to five parts water before 
shampooing is an excellent precaution— 
not only to kill the germs but also to 
cleanse and loosen the scales and incrusta- 
tions that have been caused by the adher- 
ence of dust particles which carry millions 
of germs. 


Sore Throat—Nearly all the ailments of 
the throat are due to bacterial infection. 
Prompt relief, therefore, cannot be ob- 
tained without the use of an effective 
germicide. Zonite is effective even in 
severe cases, but your physician should of 
course be consulted. 


Bad Breath (halitosis)—Breath odors 
are usually caused by a bacteriological con- 
dition of the mouth. Zonite has real ger- 
micidal power, yet it can be used freely in 
the mouth. Its effect is more thorough and 
more lasting than many mouth washes 
heretofore used for this purpose. 


For Cuts and Wounds—Zonite should 
be promptly applied to a fresh cut or 
wound to destroy the germs which cause 
blood poisoning and other similar forms of 
infection. In addition 
to acting as a disin- 
fectant, it will shorten 
the process of healing 
and greatly reduce 
the usual pain and in- 
flammation. 








Pourteen Fluid 2 —Naoey 





A Powerful Antiveptic 


the good angel of the war, but scientists hoped to make it also the ff} a=" 
‘ servant of peace. For years the great antiseptic defied their efforts fq: 
to stabilize it. Requiring, as it did, to be made up in new supply 
daily, the solution was available only to well-equipped hospitals. 


ZONITE PROOUCTS CO 
Ew rome awe ATLANTA Om 


A tt 











As a Mouth Wash 
—A solution of one 
teaspoonful Zonite 
added to one-quarter 
glass of water used 
night and morning as 
a mouth wash will de- 
stroy breath odors and 
act as an excellent preventive against gum 
diseases and other infections of the mouth 
and teeth. Dental authorities have stated 
that the daily use of Zonite in this manner, 
together with regular dental inspection, 
reduces the likelihood of contracting these 
diseases to a minimum. 





For Burns, Scalds and Blisters— 
Zonite is especially valuable in the treat- 
ment of burns, scalds and blisters. It pre- 
vents infection, aids in removing charred 
or dead tissue, helps to reduce inflamma- 
tion, and accelerates healing. It also 
lessens scars and disfigurations that are 
apt to follow wounds of this character. 


Non-Poisonous—Zonite, while deadly to 
germs, is harmless to man and beast; and 
no fatal accident can ever come through 
its presence in the household. It is abso- 
lutely non-poisonous. It is a clear, color- 
less liquid that leaves no lasting odor. It 
is the last word of science on the subject 
of antiseptics. Ask your druggist for the 
Zonite “Handbook on Antiseptics’’, which 
describes fully the protection which the 
antiseptic brings to the home. 
. . . 

Standard laboratory tests show Zonite is 
germicidally fifty times as powerful as per- 
oxide of hydrogen. Yet despite its strength, 
Zonite is non-caustic,non-irritating and non- 
poisonous. In the home, Zonite is absolute- 
ly safe. Zonite Products Company, Divi- 
sion B, 342 Madison Ave., New York City. 
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1. To make the lacelike mo- 
tifs which are in corners, ends 
and sides of buffet centerpiece 
above, first put two threads close 
together across the open space 
wherever you decide to begin the 
work. This forms a foundation 
over which to buttonhole. The 
sketch above shows the method. 


4. For the tiny 
solid ovals in 
motifs, put two 
perpendicular 
threads across 











2. When making the solid tri- 
angular part of corner motifs, 
carry thread back to beginning 
and continue to buttonhole, catch- 
ing into stitches of first row and 
over loose thread. Repeat, mak- 
ing one stitch less in each row 
until only one stitch is left; then 
fasten thread on underside. 





openspaceand, 
turning work, 
wind thread 
over and over 
about three- 
quarters of bar 
and fasten, 


the most experienced 

embroiderer could 
achieve the perfection 
of cutwork in this buffet 
set, but, as a matter of 
fact, the stitches used 
are so simple that only 
these few diagrams are 
necessary. Itisa design 
in which every stitch 
shows to advantage. 

There are three pieces, 
an oblong centerpiece 
124% by 18% inches, 
and two squares 124 
by 124% inches. Use rather 
heavy cream-colored linen, 
ind cream embroidery cotton 
No. 16 or 18 for the solid part; 
No. 20 for the lacelike motifs. 
lo make the motifs, work a 
small runningstitch all around 
the design, then slit the linen 
and turn it back evenly on 
underside to running stitches. 


|: LOOKS as if only 












6-7. For the seedlike 
stitches in the embroidered 
leaves, make one row of 
back stitches, inserting 
needle for each stitch into 
the hole made by the pre- 
ceding stitch, as in No. 6. 
Then make another row of 
back stitches, going into 
the same holes used for the 





An Easy and Effective Buffet Set 





Transfer, No. 535 








ie 


3. For picoted bars, which con- 
nect lacelike motifs, put two 
threads across open space, and 
buttonhole to just beyond center 
of bar. For picot, insert needle 
in next to last stitch, wind thread 
four times over needle, then pull 
through. Take a stitch in last 
buttonhole; finish buttonholing. 


5. Nextbutton- 
hole along side 
for the ovals in 
motifs. Turn 
work,and make 
same number 
of stitches on 
other side. But- 
tonhole all 
around again 
and finish as in 
sketch No. 4. 


to right, as in making 
eyelets. Next baste the 
edges of the motif on 
green oilcloth or dark 
paper, and fill with the 
stitches outlined in dia- 
grams 1 to 5 inclusive. 
For padding the 
scrolls, use two strands 
of mercerized darning 
cotton in six rows of 
running stitches, long on 
the upper side of ma- 
terial and short on the 
underside, so that the 
embroidery is raised on 
top only. Where the design 
widens, add a few more rows 
of padding. In very narrow 
places one row will suffice. 
The dots should be outlined 
with a small running stitch 
and filled in with padding. 
The seedlike stitches in leaves 
are worked as in Nos. 6 and 7; 
lines beyond outlined; scrolls 






Lucette 1332 
Pure Irish Linen Frock. Three 
box pleats on front. Hand- 
embroidered applique on belt. 
Cuffs and oh | trimmed with 
black and white check linen. 
Sizes: 7-8-10-12-14. Colors: 
Lavender, Gold, Rose, Blue, 
Brown. 


Lucette 1208 
Smart gingham frock with pan- 
el, collar and pocket of plain 
color gingham to match, set off 
by beautiful embroidery bead- 
ing. Sizes: 7-8-10-12-14. Col- 
ors: Brown, Blue, Green. 


Lucette 1326 

Fine Britesylk Poplin, French 
model. Three-tierskirt. Collar, 
cuffs and tier with contrasting 
color of French piping. Hand- 
embroidered skirt and collar. 
Silk cord; tassel tie. Sizes: 7-8- 
10-12-14. Colors: Blue, Gold, 
Rose, Tan. 


Lucette 1311 
Imported Gingham frock 
trimmed with plain color Samar 
Rajah cloth to match. Panels 
hand embroidered with novel 
French knots. Sizes: '7-8-10- 
12-14. Colors: Blue, Green, 
Brown. 
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FROCKS 


For the little lady who must look 
her best at church or party. For 


the romping lassie who so quickly soils 
her dress—LUCETTE Frocks. 


Finest materials, authoritative styles, 
beautifully fashioned, skillfully finished, 
safely laundered, reasonably priced. 

Ask your dealer; or send us his name 
and we will see that you get Lucette. 
Style book on request. 


Fashioned by H. LINSK & CO., PHILADELPHIA 






















NO BUTTONS NO TROUBLE 
Trade- Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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“Baby’s 


FREE vice 


How to prepare the nest for 
the little stranger 


Send for this little book of friendly 
advice to mothers and expectant 
mothers about clothing and other 
necessaries for baby’s comfort and 
health. A complete list of everything 
you need for baby. It will save you 
much time, worry and shopping 
about. Answers the important ques- 
tion: ‘‘ What shall I buy for baby?” 
Written by authorities on the care 
of young babies. Every mother ought 
to read it. Write today for this book. 
Sent in a plain envelope. 


Foal te Sal 
RES s 


hy 


Baby’s Health is Precious 


Doctors and Nurses agree that warmth and 
protection are needed for the little body 


To get this warmth and protection with- 
out burdening baby with heavy clothes 
is all important. Leading lying-in hospitals 
and baby specialists say that this is best ac- 
complished by famous Rubens shirts. 
This wonderful little shirt is double thick 
over chest and stomach, where baby is 
most susceptible to chill. 

It is made like a little double-breasted 
coat and fits without a wrinkle. The belt 
fastens in the back with a single pin, al- 


lowing necessary adjustment as baby grows. 


This means that baby is always protected 


against temperaturechanges.Comfortable, 


_ protected babies are good, well babies. 


Rubens Infant Shirts are knitted in twelve 
fine materials in sizes from birth to four 
years. All sizes in each material the same 
price. Remember—there is only one real 
Rubens—be sure you get it. 

At good stores everywhere. If any store 
cannot supply you, write us. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 2335 CROMWELL ST., CHICAGO 








| RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. | 
2335 Cromwell Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me without charge a copy of “ Baby’s 
Layette,” in a plain envelope. 


foubeuso S 


INFANT SHIRTS & = 


Street No 
Look for the signature trade-mark Dealer's Nome. 


Work over and over from left first row, as in No, 7. and dots satin stitch. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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Quality FIRS; 


LAN 


PR opuUCT? 


so Easy to Make 
cious Cakes this Way! 


Delicious cakes made quickly and easily, without the trouble 
of mixing the ingredients, without worry or guesswork. 
That’s what you can do by merely adding water to Jiffykake, 
then baking. For the Icing, use Eze-Made Prepared Cake Icing 
—how rich, delicious it will be. jiffykake and Eze-Made 
Icing are made in the “Zanol” Pure Food Kitchens; 
we use only the finest fresh eggs, milk, highest quality 
flour, baking powder, sugar, shortening and flavor — 
scientifically mixed. No guesswork — no failure. 


Ask the “Zanol” Representative 
Who Calls at Your Home 


Jiffykake and Eze-Made Prepared Cake Icing are only two of over 
350 ““Zanol” Quality First Products, consisting of Pure Food Prod- , 
ucts, Toilet Preparations, Soaps, Perfumes, and other Household 
Necessities, which are sold only direct to your home by our 
Authorized Representatives. They cannot be obtained at stores. 
By dealing direct with the “Zanol”’ Pure Food Kitchens and Labo- 
ratories you obtain high quality, the greatest possible values and 
products of absolute freshness. 

Our trained Representative who calls at your home will bring Jiffy- 
kake and Eze-Made Prepared Cake Icinr, and take great “oe in 
serving your needs. Be sure to see him when he calls. 


The American Products Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 






































THE “ZANOL” 
PLAN FROM 
MAKER TO YOU jj 


Our Representativecalls }} 
at your home every two 
weeks to deliver abso- 
lutely fresh productsand }} 
to serve your needs, } 
saving you time, trouble 
= and expense. 


Do You Want Extra Money? 
We offer an attractive opportunity to men and women to serve as our 
Exclusive Representatives and make splendid profits in spare time. 
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Write now. Address Dept. 909. ¥ 








Wonderfully 
tasty fish dishes 















meat of choicest Codfish and Haddock, perfectly 


sweet and fresh as when taken from the 
cold, deep sea. 


B&M 
FISH FLAKES 


Recipe Book 
Sent Free 
on Request 





Portland, Maine 


Baked Fish 
Flakes 


Other B & M Products 

B & M Paris Sugar Corn 

B & M Deep Sea Lobster Fish Flake 
B & M Codfish Cakes Timbales 
B & M Clams and Clam Chowder 
















You can easily prepare the most de/icious fish dishes 
with B & M Fish Flakes. Just send for a copy of 
“Down East Recipes”. Then ask your grocer for a 
few tins of B & M Fish Flakes—just the firm, white 


cooked, tastefully seasoned—ready for your use as 
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Worldly Goods 


(Continued from Page 35) 


look you up. I’ve only been back in this 
country ten days.” 

I recounted briefly Walter’s illness and 
my coming to Mrs. Athelone. 

Alice listened impatiently, eager to talk of 
herself, a subject she resumed as soon as my 
short story was done. “Well, it’s odd to find 
you here, I must say. Quite a coincidence. 
You see, Effie, dad’s bought a place down on 
Long Island near a golf club. I was wonder- 
ing if we oughtn’t to get Mrs. Athelone to do 
it over for us. She did the Barthmaker’s, 
and that’s not far from us; and there are 
pictures of her work in some magazine 
nearly every month. Is she in?” 

“‘She’s at an auction; but she’ll be back 
very soon. Wouldn’t you like to see the 
whole plan of the Barthmaker place?” 

“T’d love it.” 

So I brought out the book of 
tinted leather—it was get- 
ting a bit worn at the 
corners, but was still effec- 
tive—and displayed my 
employer’s stalking horse 
in my best manner. Alice 
gloated over everything, 
wide-eyed, with little 
exclamations: “I'd love 
that wall fountain. Isn’t 
that too sweet? Oh,what 
a darling little writing 
room! Simply heavenly !” 

We were pretty well 
through when Mrs. Athelone 
came in, and at Alice’s name 
her clever eyes narrowed ever so 
slightly. ‘Your father’s the Mr. 
Mickleham of Mickleham Oil, isn’t 
he?” she asked. ‘And he’s bought the old 
Rowley place? Yes; I’d heard so. It’s a de- 
lightful house, and the gardens are enchant- 
ing. It must be done over very carefully, to 
preserve the feeling of age, tradition, family. 
I'd like to go out and see it again, several 
times, to get the atmosphere, and I’ll have 
photographs taken and measurements, and 
then work out some sketches.”’ She smiled 
her charming, ingratiating smile. 


UT Alice looked doubtful. “We want to 
move out there very soon. You won’t 
be long about the sketches, will you?” 

Mrs. Athelone reassured her. After she 
had gone she flung up her arms and laughed 
outright, for the first time since I’d known 
her. “You'll get the usual commission on 
this.” 

My heart gave a leap of joy. Still, I was 
honest. ‘It won’t be fair to give me a com- 
mission. Alice Mickleham came in here to 
see you, and without the least idea that I was 
anywhere about.” 

Mrs. Athelone was so pleased with this 
plum that had fallen without effort into her 
lap that she was unusually generous. ‘“ But 
you knew her, your being here clinched the 
thing. I consider that you’ve earned the 
commission.” 

It rioted in my blood, the blessed, un- 
expected release that the money would 
mean. All the overhanging debt would be 
paid, every penny of it; and at last, at last we 
would have a margin of safety. I had not 
realized how much the burden had weighed 
on me, oppressed me. 

“‘T’d like to dance and shout,”’ I said fer- 
vently. 

“Go as far as you like. I might even join 
you. When I think of those old plans—just 
so much waste matter apparently. Get them 
out and let’s take a look. We may have a 
little difficulty finding some of the stuffs and 
the fixtures now, but otherwise they’ll be 
perfectly all right. The estimate will be 
higher, though. Tra-la, tra-la.’’ 


RAN to bring her the plans, and presently 

we were deep in them. It was a gra- 
ciously proportioned old house, with many 
vast rooms and countless windows. 

“Think of having all those curtains meas- 
ured,”’ caroled Mrs. Athelone. Then she 
looked shrewdly at my beaming face. “Do 
you need that money very much?” 

“Oh, don’t I! If there’s anything harder 
for a naturally thriftless person like me than 
to have to skimp and save and pinch, and 
think before spending a penny, I don’t know 












it. It’s nearly killed us both, Walter and 
me.” I did not often speak to her of Walter 
or of myself personally, but today she seemed 
nearer, more human. 

She shrugged her slender, sturdy shoul- 
ders: “You more than Walter probably— 
that is, if he’s like most men.” 

“But he isn’t, not a bit.”” Was I sure? At 
any rate, it must be said. 

“Then you’re lucky.” Mrs. Athelone’s 
tone was dry. She went on curiously: “ How 
do you like Ramsay?”’ 


" R. RAMSAY, the illustrator—the one 

with the studio upstairs? Why, I’ve 
hardly spoken to him; I don’t know whether 
T like him or not.” 

“He was raving to me about you yes- 
terday. He wants you to pose for 
a picture he’s doing—says he 

needs: your type.” 

“Mercy, I haven’t time! 
But—I wonder what he 
means by my type. I don’t 
want to be ticketed and 
stood on a shelf like a 
candlestick.” 
“Still, you’d like to know 
what he said, which is 
merely natural feminine 
curiosity. Well,my dear, 

IT asked him. And he re- 

plied, ‘The Unawak- 

ened.’” 
“He’s crazy,’ I said with 
some indignation. “‘The Un- 
awakened,’ indeed! What does 
my - he mean?” 

“As to that, ask him yourself,’’ re- 
plied Mrs. Athelone. Then she turned ab- 
ruptly to the plans. “Do you think you could 
manage it if I gave you charge of getting this 
Mickleham stuff together, the whole thing? 
I'd go over it from time to time, of course.” 

I gasped and plunged: ‘Do you really 
think I could do it? It would be gorgeous to 
try.”” I waited a moment and then I could 
not keep from asking: ‘‘Mrs. Athelone, how 
much money will I get from this job?” 

“Mercenary little wretch, you’ll probably 
have a commission of twelve to fifteen hun- 
dred. Oh, what big eyes!” 

I had meant to tell Walter all of this the 
very instant I got home, but at the last mo- 


ment I decided otherwise. “I’m tired of: 


having expectations that don’t come true,” 
I thought. “T’ll wait until I have that money 
in my hand before I say a word.” 

It did not occur to me at the time that in 
my decision was a covert criticism of Walter. 


HE Mickleham house was another big 

factor in my advancing development, 
though I did not see it as such. To me it was 
an absorbing, delightful, maddening, furious, 
feverish drive. Alice Mickleham had been 
instantly enthused by the plans and the 
sketches, and her gratitude for Mrs. Ath« 
lone’s promptness caused my employer and 
myself to exchange smiles—at once sup 
pressed. 

Mr. Andrew Mickleham prided himself on 
being prompt pay. The last workman wa 
hardly out of his house before a check for 
the whole enormous bill lay on Mrs. Ath« 
lone’s desk. 

“He’s an angel,” said that lady. “When 
I think of how some of them make me wait! 
And now, Effie " 

My check was two thousand! 

“And I’m going to give you ten dollars « 
week more,” said Mrs. Athelone. ‘You're 
worth it. Heavens, how you’ve developed 
You’ve a real flair for this business; I knew 
it the moment you came in; and you’ve go! 
the other thing too, the artistic conscience.” 

I hardly heard a word she was saying, ! 
was so engrossed in gazing at the little bui 
slip in my hand. Two thousand dollars! 
Two thousand! It seemed limitless. More 
than Walter earned in six months. A rift 
of. doubt appeared in the solid wall of my joy. 
Was Walter going to feel about this windfall 
the way I did? He, with his ideas of man’s 
position as provider, sustainer, support, su- 
periority in business ability? What would he 
say? ‘True, he hadn’t mentioned many of 





(Continued on Page 197) 
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: is Luscious Breakfast 
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* will be every day’s beginning when you know its benefits 
ab- 
i 
NS 5 
ag? HE all-important meal is breakfast, for it these benefits—they know the value of the 
i starts the day. And right beginnings  fruit-salts and the pulp of prunes as you will 
ed usually mean whole days improved. Fruits | when you make delicious prunes your daily 
ld are of vast importance. fruit. 
ow So the invariable rule should be fruit at A ten-day test will win you to this most 
ily breakfast. Delicious fruit acts as an appetizer, attractive habit. Start it now. 
n- tempts everybody's palate. Digestion is aided tee of thal oe ee a : 
; ‘ ; ‘ y of the finest hotels an st restau 
he by it, due to its organic salts and acids. rants are making a specialty of breakfast prunes. pane = f 
” And prunes—which are naturally sun-sweet- To ej reaktast 
= ened plums—are the ideal morning fruit—the e runes 
ey most helpful habit that millions can form. Sweet, J ulcy Plums 
First, soak them overnight, or 
Sun-Sweetened for several hours at least. Second, 


Luscious, tender, wholesome and delicious 
when cooked as we suggest them elsewhere on 
this page, prunes furnish nearly 1300 calories 
of energizing nutriment per pound. Among 
vegetables and fruits, they are one of the best 
eight iron foods, and they supply two types of 
vitamines which everybody needs. 


Thus the morning dish of prunes helps to 
develop clear-brained vitality and vim in men 
and clear-eyed, clear-skinned beauty in a woman. 


And they act as health insurance for a child. 


An investigation shows that more than 60,000 
doctors in this country alone—start their own 
breakfasts in this effective way. They know 


When you order ask for Sunsweet—fresh, 
new, plump, selected California prunes, made 
from sun-sweetened, tender, luscious, juicy 
plums, completely ripened on the tree. 


The plums are then carefully dried and thus 
transformed into delicious prunes. Perhaps 
you've never tasted prunes like these. 


Sold in fresh, clean 2-lb. cartons, or in bulk 
from sanitary 25-lb. boxes at all stores. 


Mail coupon for handy packet containing 
45 selected recipes. Clip this coupon so you 
won't forget. 


cook slowly until tender, in the 
water in which they were soaked. 
Third, use plenty of water so the 
fruit will be “loose.” Fourth, 
do not cook them too long, as they 
will become too soft. Flavor 
with cinnamon, sliced lemon, or 
orange juice. Sugar to taste. 


a —=Mail This-—- 


il—< SUNSWEET 
Prunes 


Dept. 303, San Jose, California. 


Please send me without charge your handy packet of Sunsweet 


| Cautrornia Prune & Apricot Growers Assn, 
| Recipes on separate sheets. 
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—YOUR LIVING ROOM 





ETHER large or small, the living 
room is the keynote of a home and 
should set the tone for the more in- 
timate rooms beyond. 


Too often people make the mistake of thinking 
beauty—appropriateness—atmosphere—can_ be 
obtained only through large expenditure of money. 


The correct furnishing of your living room is not 
a matter of expense. Rather is it the result of 
intelligent study of the resources at your com- 
mand and a carefully thought out plan of the 
desired effect. 


For the austere formality of high ceilings and 
dignified proportions—for the piquant charm 
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of the unpretentious—for the successful blending 
of dignity with hospitality—Karpen furniture 
provides you with the essentials of variety and 
adaptability. 


The name Karpen on your furniture is your as- 
surance that color interest, decorative value and 
solid, built-in comfort are there in full measure. 


We have prepared an interesting booklet, “Better 
Homes,” which we will gladly mail to you on 
request. With photograph, diagram and sketch, 
it shows you how to put new life into your 
hall, living room and sun porch, by gradual re- 
placement. Each piece of furniture illustrated 
can be secured through your local Karpen dealer. 


eS RARPSAEH CF BRO SF. 


Makers of fine Upholstered Furniture, Handwoven Fiber 
and Reed, Cane Furniture, and Windsor Chairs 


801-811 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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27th and Broadway, New York 


q € S. KARPEN & BROS. A-3 

i 801-811 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

1 Please send me free and postpaid a copy of your book, 

1 “Better Homes,” with hall, living room and sun room 
plans. 

Name si , ® 

; Address__ la seancabeain 
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37th and Broadway, NEW YORK 
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these things lately, but then, I’d been too 
busy to listen to him about much of any- 
hing. 

“f wish he’d been the one to earn it,” I 
thought. ‘It would have made him so 


y. 

I thought it would be best to set 
the scene for telling him with care, so I went 
home early, put on my old white dress, tied 
an impudent scarlet sash around my waist, 
lit a jolly fire on the hearth, and fresh can- 
dies. Dinner must be more elaborate. Ice 
cream and angel cake ordered from the 
nearest caterer made Mrs. Shuster’s eyes 
bulge with wonder. 

“You got a fortune left you?” she asked. 

“Kind of sort of,’’ I answered her teas- 
ingly. She and I were the best of friends and 
allies. ‘‘Oh, I must have flowers for the 
table; it’s been ages and ages since we had 
any. Mrs. Shuster, you run around the cor- 
ner and get red roses to match my sash— 
there’s a dear! Hurry, before Mr. Osborn 
comes.” 

The good soul came panting back pres- 
ently with the roses. “I make him give me 
plenty green to go with,” she said with pride. 

It was a gay little table, very orderly, very 
decorative, a contrast to the rather slipshod 
style in which haste and fatigue forced me 
usually to leave it. The check I tucked under 
my plate doily. I would produce it with 
dessert and keep Walter mystified until then. 
I flung open the door when I heard his step 
on the stair. ‘Welcome to our party,” I 
cried. 


E STOPPED and stared. ‘What is it— 
a birthday? Or an anniversary? Don’t 
tell me I’ve lost count anywhere.” 

“We celebrate a great occasion. 
dinner I'll tell you all about it. 
eat.” 

“Steak with mushrooms, hothouse aspara- 
gus, alligator pears—and roses on the table. 
Effie, what’s up? Tell me before I pop with 
curiosity.” 

I was adamant. “Eat your dinner,” I 
commanded, and waved him to his place. 

“T never saw such a banquet,’’ he said. 
“Never. Gee, this steak is good. But what 
did it cost?” 

“We won’t talk about the cost. Suffice it 
to say, Mr. Walter Osborn, Esquire, it sub- 
tracts nothing from our assets and adds 
nothing to our liabilities; are those the 
right terms?” 

It was the gayest meal we had had since 
our honeymoon days, and with every mo- 
ment Walter’s curiosity mounted. When the 
ice cream and cake were produced he went 
on strike. 

“Til let it melt. I'll let the cake dry up 
before I touch it. I must know what this 
is all about. Now, Effie, don’t be mean. 
You’ve had your fun. Let me in on it.” 

I went around the table and sat on his 
knee, hugged his head against my shoulder, 
rumpled his hair and kissed him. He held 
me tight against him. ‘Now tell me, little 
fellow,” he begged. 

So then I told, representing it as a most 
phenomenal and unique piece of luck only, 
diving myself no credit, but leaving it all to 
pure chance and Mrs. Athelone’s generosity. 


“DY GOLLY!” he said, drawing a long 

breath. “You are a lucky youngster 
and no mistake. Mrs. Athelone’s a princess, 
aqueen. I take back every harsh word I ever 
said about her—all this talk about graft for 
making a few curtains and watching a man 
paint a couple of doors. Some business, I'll 
Say. 

“It’s good, solid, hard work, old dear, as 
you'd find out if you followed me through 
one of my days. Now put the check down 
and eat your ice cream. Tomorrow you can 
get it cashed and pay back the Agency all it 
advanced you, and hand the doctor what we 
owe him; oh, how glad I’ll be to square that 
off; and then maybe we’ll have a real rink- 
tum. I'd like to go to the theater and sit in 
the front row and have taxis both ways, I 
would—and supper at the Ritz.” 

I stifled my feeling of anticlimax, disap- 
pointment. I had represented this great 
occurrence as nothing but a piece of good 
fortune; but—why did he accept it as such? 


After 
Now we 
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He might have been a little more appreciative; 
he might have acknowledged my ability, or 
at least the effort I’d put into the earning of 
this money. : 

But I forgot about this in the thought that 
at last our worst financial difficulties were 
over, that we’d come through that dark 
wood and had asked help of no one save the 
Agency, and that now that money could be 
returned. 

“How important money is!’ I said to 
Walter after dinner, when we had settled 
down before the fire, the wonderful check 
stowed away in his pocket. ‘We didn’t 
think of it at all, at first. And then we had to 
think of nothing else. I don’t like it. I don’t 
mean that I don’t like money and what it 
buys, but to have to watch every cent, to be 
always counting pennies, and see what we 
owe going down so slowly—it stopped us 
from thinking of anything else. Ah, but it 
didn’t stop us from loving each other. Noth- 
ing can do that. Struggling along has only 
brought us closer and nearer.” 


STOPPED, with a consciousness that I 

was talking romantics, that I wasn’t tell- 
ing the truth. It hadn’t brought us nearer; it 
hadn’t made us closer. It had forced us 
apart; it had made me see Walter in a differ- 
ent light; and it had put him in some ways 
second to my work, the work that I had 
found by accident and yet that it seemed I 
was made for. 

“T can hardly believe,’’ said Walter, “that 
I’m going to pay those bills tomorrow. Old 
Prayd’ll be surprised enough. I’m going to 
tell him that I had some money left me.” 

I saw that he couldn’t bear to tell Prayd 
the truth. Well, I didn’t mind that. I was 
willing to save his feelings; I could under- 
stand them. Still, underneath, persisted a 
nagging reminder that he was willing to take 
all this from me without demur and without 
open recognition. 

That is not a pleasant thing to know 
about yoar husband. And Walter had pro- 
tested so much—before. 

But there! We might as well look to the 
future. The main fact remained unchanged. 
We were now out of debt, or ‘would be to- 
morrow, and I’d had a raise—I hadn’t told 
Walter that—and so we were coming out of 
the purlieus of the Black Forest, and the 
shining way of Easy Street lay before us. 

“Don’t you think,” I asked Walter, “that 
we ought to have a regular maid, one to come 
in every day andstayallday? It’s getting to 
be too much of a chore for me to do the work, 
even with Mrs. Shuster helping, and if we have 
someone all the time we could have people 
in to see us sometimes. “We live an awfully 
isolated life. Wouldn’t you like to make 
friends, to get to know more people, Walter? 
We could have Sunday night suppers and all 
that—sort of like back home.” 


ES, Walter would like it. There were 
some of the men at the Agency, for in- 
stance, he’d like to ask. 

‘And we must get some more furniture,”’ 
I went on, bringing out my hidden plans, 
“‘and more china and linen. When I see 
something down at the studio that looks 
good and doesn’t cost much, I can just snatch 
it off for up here. There was the sweetest 
desk at an auction sale last week, lovely old 
walnut, little ivory-key escutcheons and the 
original brasses, that went for twenty-five 
dollars. We got it, and Mrs. Athelone sold it 
the next day for two hundred.” 

“Well, don’t go paying two hundred dol- 
lars for a desk.” Walter’s tone was good- 
natured and superior. “Even with all this 
money we can’t afford that.’ 

He spoke as if it was his money. I looked 
up at him sharply, and the dull disappoint- 
ment I had been trying to smother turned to 
a swift and stabbing pain. 

After I had gone to bed I lay awake for 
a while, wondering, wondering, wondering. 
“What else could I do?” I kept asking my- 
self helplessly. There seemed to be no ade- 
quate answer. 

What did the money matter or the way 
Walter accepted it, when behind it lay the 
satisfaction of a good clean piece of work well 


(Continued on Page 198) 
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GAY SPREADS FOR SPRING 


OVELITES beautify the rooms—they lighten the laun- 
dry burden. Charming in lovely rose, blue, gold, 

ecru or white with basket blocks, tufted patches and 
other quaint patterns. They are light and easily washed 
and come in all styles and sizes, $3.50 to $15.00. 


Write, naming your favorite store, for book 
‘Bedroom Interiors” and samples of fabrics 


NOVELITE 


REC. US PAT OFF 


SPREADS 


MARGRACE MILLS, INC. 
A. W. BAYLIS CO., Se//ling Agents, Dept. A, 66—72 Leonard Street, m. ¥. 


The NewAluminum 


There are lovely Novel- 
ite Spreads to embroider. 
Send 10c for book of de- 


signs and instructions, 









Cleanses 
Soiled 
Clothes 
More Speedily 


and 


















An 
Exclusive 
Feature of the 


Every housewife knows it takes 


more than just water and soap to wash clothes : 
clean. It takes rubbing, rinsing, sousing, squeezing to force out all the dirt, especially from soiled 
neck bands, cuffs, etc. The wonderful Hydro-Disc does just these things. It floats—never sinks 
or buries itself in the clothes. It travels each way 55 times a minute. It drives the water in a 
furious and continuous reverse whirlpool—outward, downward, inward and upward, in the center 
through the clothes and all the time. ‘‘The Copper Tub that rubs” is helping do a finer, quicker 
job of washing. If you haven’t seen the new Auto- 
matic you haven't seen the last word in home 
laundry equipment. 


Send for Free Folder and New Low Prices | 


The new prices are surprisingly low. Easy pay- 
ment terms may be arranged through your local 
dealer. Made in single tub and double tub style. | N 
Send postcard for Free Folder. 


Automatic Electric Washer Co. 
302 W. Third St. Newton, lowa | street Address 


Automatic Electric Washer Co. 
302 W. Third St., Newton, lowa 


Please send me your Book on Automatic Electric 
| Washers, also prices and terms. 


ame 





| Town State 
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Here’s the Water 
Bottle for You 


No. 40 “Wearever” is the 
water bottle to keep in your 
home. Whenever it is need- 
ed, you can depend upon it 
being in perfect condition 
to give satisfactory service. 
It is made of strong, soft 
rubber, moulded-in-one-piece 
with no seams or bindings 
to cause leaks. Has oval, 
easy-to-fill neck. 





What we have said above 
about No. 40 also applies 
to the No. 24 “Wearever” 
Fountain Syringe. Moulded- 
in-one-piece and thoroughly 
equipped. A family syringe 
to give long and satisfactory 
service. 


Both No. 40 and No. 24 are 
sold by good dealers every- 
where. Write us if you have 
any trouble obtaining them. 


Fancy ALL-RUBBER Aprons 


Faultless ALL-RUBBER Aprons 
are very popular with dainty 
women everywhere. They 
come in TWELVE DIFFERENT 
STYLES in a number of most 
attractive color combinations 
—every apron a beauty. All- 
rubber throughout — easily 
cleaned with damp cloth — 
well made and serviceable. 
Sold by good dealers everywhere. No. 3 

If not obtainable conveniently, advise us. 





THE FAULTLESS RUBBER COMPANY 
Dept. 2013 


Ashland, Ohio 
Makers of 


FAULTLESS 
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REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


RUBBER GOODS 


“DRESSMAKING MADE wl 7710 E 
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DUPLICATES YOUR EXACT FIGURE 
Perfect fitting dresses easily and quickly 
BRIN reproduced. es dressmaking a pleasure 
, G and satisfaction. As necessary for fitting as 
ITTO the sewing machine for sewing. 
You ADJUSTABLE AND COLLAPSIBLE 
: The Neck, Shoulders, Bust, Waist, Hips 
and Skirt are each independently adjust- 
able so that it will exactly reproduce any 
style, size or figure. 
EASY PAYMENT TERMS———, 
Remit $3and wewillsend youourguaranteed 
$15 Acme Collapsible Adjustable Form. 
Pay the balance of $12 at the rate of $3 a 
month. TenDays’Trial. If unsatisfactory, re- 
turn formand we will gladly refund your $3. 


Order an “‘ Acme" Form today or write for Il- 
= lustrated Catalogue with detailed information. 


ACME SALES CO., Dept. 3-F 
380 Throop Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 




























WRITE 


“She Easiest Way to 
MAKE Spare Ti a Y 


ET EXTRA money for pretty 
dresses, new furniture, chil- 
dren’s musical education, etc. Just 
wear beautiful silk hosiery at OUR 
expense. It looks, feels and wears 
so much better and holds its shape 
and appearance of newness so 
much longer than other hosiery 
that your friends will want to know 
where you got it. We pay you for 
telling them. Write for amazing 
new plan which gives you your own 
hosiery free and enables you to 
make $15 a week besides. Act quick. 
Only one person in each locality 
can learn of this plan. Mrs. Mary 
MacDonald, care of Wearplus Co., FREE if you 
340 W earplus Ave., Bay City, Mich. act quickly. 


BECOME i NURSE 


Prepare by our home-study 
method. For beginning and 
practical nurses, mothers, re- 
ligious and welfare workers. 
Double your earnings—grad- 
uates earn $30 to $35 a week 
Twenty-three years under con- 
tinuous management. 12,500 
graduates. Two months’ trial, 
tuition refunded if dissatisfied. 
FREE awards of uniform and equipment. Write today 
for catalog and specimen pages. 


THE om SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main S: Jamestown, N. Y. 


TODAY 










Beautiful 
silk hosiery 
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done? I remembered what Doctor Haber- 
man had said. If Walter was going to fail me, 
if he was going to change from what I had 
imagined him, then more and more I must 
turn to my work, center myself on it. But 
would it be enough? I had so built on Wal- 
ter; I had so believed in him, believed in his 
strength, in the truth of his words. If he was 
going to manifest himself always as weak in 
trouble, if he wasn’t going to win the glowing 
success he had vaunted for himself, what 
would my love for him exist on? It did not 
occur to me in my pride over my own success 
that perhaps I might be weakening him; 
that perhaps it was because I did not need 
his protection, did not believe so ardently in 
his success as earlier, that he had seemed to 
change. I would have resented such an in- 
sinuation bitterly. Let each human being 
stand for himself, I would have said, forget- 
ting the power lent to a man by the need 
and trust of his wife. Oh, I thought I knew 
so much, and I knew so little! Never at any 
time of life do we know so much and so 
surely as in the teens and early twenties. 

My last waking thought was: ‘‘I must get 
round to see Louise soon, and find out if she’s 
had any such revelation of N 

The next day I was fortunately so rushed 
that I hadn’t a moment to analyze further or 
brood over the shock of the night before. 


UCKY that I didn’t, for when Walter came 
home he was genial and glowing. “You 
ought to have seen old Prayd’s face, Effie, 
when I handed him the check for the full 
amount still due, and the interest. The in- 
terest was what made it perfect. And I 
stopped by Doctor Haberman’s and gave 
him a check too.” 

“Oh, dear,’’I said, “I’d have liked to go 
over there with you and tell the doctor all 
about it, he’s been so good.” 

“T put the account in my name,” went on 
Walter. “It seemed the most convenient, 
and I can keep track of it better, because you 
know, dear, you haven’t got much head for 
figures, We can change it over into a joint 
account if you want to, but I didn’t think 
you’d mind telling me when you want 
money, especially when it’s your own.” 

Oh, he conceded so much, did he? It was 
my own, but in his name. Still, I didn’t 
speak. I couldn’t. 

“You see, I’ve never had a checking ac- 
count; it takes two hundred constant bal- 
ance, even in the smallest banks, and I was 
never that much ahead except in the sav- 
ings bank, and of course you get interest 
there. But now I can deposit my salary and 
pay all the bills by check; it’s much safer.” 

I caught at a phrase: “Just what do you 
mean: two hundred constant balance?” 

“T mean you have to 


“No; I don’t want it all, just the two hun- 
dred. The rest is better as it is.” I couldn’t 
bear to make him give up what he was evi- 
dently reveling in childishly. 

All the same, I watched him as he made 
out the check for the sum I had asked and 
handed it to me. He still looked obstinate 
and didn’t meet my eyes, but it was evident 
that he didn’t understand. He was quite 
sure he was right. 

That was the end of that episode, but it 
left a scar on my heart. Oh, the longer I 
live and the more I see of it, the more I am 
convinced that money is the great test of 
men and women. It is a biting acid when 
applied to character. Slowly it had begun 
to divide Walter and me. 


HAVE told this much of my story in full 

detail because it was just these little hap- 
penings, these quirks and turns of circum- 
stance that changed the current of our lives 
so abruptly, that made us into something so 
different from what I had planned. 

I could not get over the fact that Walter 
was not what he had seemed to me. I did not 
take into account that I was self-deceived. 
I did not know then, as I do now, that men 
are simple creatures, less complex, more di- 
rect, than women. I did not know then, as 
I do now, that the success of any marriage, 
provided the man is just the average Amer- 
ican species, depends on the thought, the 
effort, the devotion, the loyalty that the 
woman puts into it. I did not see that if 
Walter disappointed me because he was not 
what I had fancied him it was in my power 
to make him the man I wanted. 

But this I did know at the very time it 
happened, that the matter of my first com- 
mission and Walter’s appropriation of it 
killed something for both of us. I ought not 
to have let him do it—yes, easy enough to 
see that now. As for him, the fact that I had 
been the one to lift us out of the slough of 
debt, that I had proved myself capable of 
carrying a big share of our houselkold ex- 
penses, that I was economically independent 
and inclined to vaunt it, all tended to weaken 
his fiber, to reduce his feeling of responsibility, 
and to incline him frankly toward a selfish 
materialism that he had never before mani- 
fested. There is the plain truth, plainly writ- 
ten down. It has happened to hundreds of 
other women besides myself. 


H, HE didn’t slacken his work at the 
Agency; he liked that, and he was on his 
mettle to make good—not only to surpass 
me, but to retrieve his failure in Prayd’s 
eyes. He wanted to make that old tyrant 
eat his words. And it wasn’t many months 
before he got the raise he had been counting 
on for so long. It en- 





keep at least two hun- 
dred on deposit all the 
time—you have to begin 
with that much and not 
let your balance fall be- 
low it. And if you bank 
in one of the big banks 
it’s five hundred, some- 
times more. Under- 
stand?” 

“Yes, I think so.”’ I 
considered. “‘Is that your 
check book there?” 


E WAVED its fresh 
tan length before 
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me. 

“Write me a check for 
two hundred dollars, 
please.” 

“Two hundred? What 
for, dear?” 

“There’s a little bank 
near the studio; I think 
I'd like to start an account there and de- 
posit my salary as I get it,” I answered. 

He had the grace to look ashamed and 
confused, but queerly obstinate too. 

“But, Effie—I’ll turn the whole fourteen 
hundred over to you; it’s your money,” he 
explained haltingly. “I didn’t mean—only 
it seems to me a man ought to handle— 
that is, you’re not used—and you’ve often 
said yourself that you couldn’t add up two 
and two.” 





couraged him mightily. 

Well, now we really 
were on Easy Street. We 
began—what shall I call 
it?—a complete reorgan- 
ization of our lives to- 
gether, not consciously, 
but impelled by our new 
conditions, our new 
means, 

We each took a share, 
about equal, of the reg- 
ular bills. Walter paid 
the rent, I the new maid 
and the market accounts. 
He paid the gas, the elec- 
tricity, the ice; I sup- 
pose it amounted to 
about the same. With 
my commissions I made 
a little more than he did; 
even so, I suppose he 
would have paid more of 
the bills had I handed 
them over to him. But I was beginning to 
be fanatically independent. With our less 
straitened means we now began what I can 
only call a sort of education in sophistication. 
Gradually our little apartment was improved 
by the precepts I had learned from Mrs. Athe- 
lone. Piece by piece I replaced the furniture 
and filled in vacant spots. Eventually we 
moved to much more comfortable quarters. 
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BOYS 


—— a Conn band or orchestra instry 

ment gives your boy invaluable training 

develops a real spirit of teamwork, provides 
wholesome companionship and develops talent 

which assures his popularity, pleasure 7 
and profit. Many boysearn their college |‘ 
expenses and more, with their musical 
ability. Conn instruments, used by 
Sousa and many others of the world’s 
greatest artists, are easy to play, beau- 
tiful in tone, reliable ia action, encour- 
aging a boy to his best efforts. 


FREE BOOK. Conn is the only maker 
of every instrument used in a band. 
Mention instrument your boy prefers 
and we'll send Free Book with details 
of Free Trial. Easy Payment plan, if 
desired. Write today; no obligation. 


Cc. G. CONN, LTD. oly 
362 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind. ¢ i 






























Laxurious, Up-to-Date Rugs 


At Half the Price\ 


Write today for beautiful book} 
in colors on “Rugs and Home 
Arrangement.”” Describes the 
OLSON patented process by 
which we reclaim the materialsin 


Your OLD Rues| 
Carpets and Clothing | 


First, we clean, picker, card and 
bleach your material, then 
Sve e and weave it into fash- 

; ionable one and two-toned new 
Rugs, any color, any size—seam- 

less, firmly woven, rich-toned rugs that a oe the high- 
ade Wiltons and Axminsters, and will stand the 
ardest wear. In use in over one million homes. 


FREE TRIAL—If not satisfied, we pay you for ror 
material. Every order completed in ONE WEEK. 


FRE Book in Colors. Full of suggestions, Write 


e@ pay ex 
freight, or Gaual, or gavel 2 


~4 charges from oa 
states. You can still order at lowest prices in years. 


(Largest rug factory in world dealing direct with home) 
Olson Rug Co., Dept. G31, 36 Laflin St., Chicago, 


NEW METHODS 
IN CHILD 7 




































for the first 
time—a scientific 
method in child 
training, based on con- 
fidence, shows you in your 
own home how to correct cause 
of disobedience, untruthfulness and other dangerous 
habits, which, if not properly remedied, lead to serious 
consequences. New method makes punishme nt unnecessary 
and is producing remarkable results for thousands of pat- 
ents. Endorsed by leading educators. Covers all ages. 



























Free Book, ‘“‘ New Methods in Child Training,” describes 

new system. Write for your copy now. Parents Associa- 
tion, Dept. 443, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
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Miracles ! 1 

tracles: i 

ERHAPS you know 


that we can do— 


your hair todrop 10 years and 
make you younger in looks and feels 
And—Coiffures in modern style, 
becomingly and cheap; 
And—your Combin J into a Coiffure 
that delights the eye and does not 
strain your purse; 
And—your old Coiffure—for little money; 
to tools like newand wearsome more 


If you don’t—Try Us!—Thank you! | 
FRANCES ROBERTS CO. | 


% Guaranteed Hair Goods—Free Catalog 
6 100 aoe 4 Ave. Dept. G New York h) 
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4 SIZES 
EATING BLADES: SMOOTHER & QUICKER 


ENTIRELY SUPERIOR -TAKE N° OTHER 
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To Keep Hands 
soft and white 


Don't let dish-washing make 
your hands coarse and red. You 
can prevent the bad effects of dish 
water by keeping the skin really 
dry. Not mere towel-dryness, but 
thorough Mennen-dryness. 


After washing dishes, wipe the 
hands. Then rub them with soft, 
soothing Mennen Borated Tal- 
cum. It acts like millions of tin 
absorbent sponges, removing hid- 
den moisture and covering the skin 
with a fairy film of protection. 


The special therapeutic value 
of Mennen’s also aids in keeping 
your hands soft and white. 


MENNSN 


BORATED TALCUM 


This $40 Frock 
for Only$ 45 


A a J . 
F \TOU, too, 
may learn © 
‘my secret of dressing 
’ smartly on a small income. 
‘ No need to be an experi- 





Model 


bs 128 


Made idea brings you $404 

} and $50 hand embroidered ¢ 

frocks —creations of famous ¥ 
designers—for as little as $8.50. ; 

; It assures you advance modes | 
) —perfect fit—and the highest 
) quality of materials. I guar- 
) antee satisfaction, Write 
) for “The Secret of Keeping 
) Up uth sth Ave. Styles.” 
, $68 Broadway, 4 
New York, 7 

N.Y. 4 














BOY BOB 
For Girls 
C American Gentleman 


BEST HAIR CLIPPER MADE 


Absolutely guaranteed blades of finest 
quality cutlery steel hardened 
and tempered. 

Strong, light and durable. Clips fast. 
Stays sharp. Clips even and neat. Easy 
quick spring action. Hand-fitting. Ad- 
justable ber pe J tension. Fine finish. 
Guaranteed satisfactory or money back. 

At your dealer's, or we will send you 
one in neat box. |Send no money. Pay 
postman $2.50 on arrival. Get one now. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
5696 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
34 Years Making Quality Hair Clippers 
Canadian Factory, 349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto 
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MILLER’S POULTRY GUIDE 

E Tells how experts hatch, feed and raise 

Poultry for profits. Also quotes low prices 

for hatching OU.Daby chicks, pure poultry, eggs 

‘or hatching, incubators, Mammoth hatchers, poultry 
iy etc, Fully illustrated. Write today. 

_W. MILLER CO., Box 145, Rockford, I11. 


SWEATER SCARFS, HOSIERY, at a saving. 


c Youcan make moneyselling ourKnitted 
Juterwear. Write today for particulars and samples. 





American Spinning Co., 416 N. Third St., Philadelphia 
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Both Walter and myself bought better 
clothes. We learned the technic—and it is 
a real technic—of giving simple dinners and 
suppers. It wasa far cry froma Connersville 
meal to the smart little repasts for four or 
six over which I now presided. 

We progressed in other ways. We went to 
the theater more, and an occasional concert 
and the most advertised movies. We read 
the best sellers and dropped in on the most 
talked-of art exhibitions. We made it a 
point to know “what was going on.” In this 
way we created, if not a community of genu- 
ine interest, at least the effect of it. 

We made friends, or at least acquaint- 
ances. Logic had told me, after the Mickle- 
ham house commission, that if I wanted any 
more like that I would have to have a wider 
field to garner from. I had no connections to 
rival Angela Regan’s, but in the studio I had 
observed that almost everyone of any means 
at all some time or other must employ a 
decorator, even if it is only to get a few cur- 
tains made or have a chair reupholstered. 
And such small commissions are not to be 
lightly disregarded. So there was good busi- 
ness reason behind our social expansion. 


OW that Alice Mickleham wasn’t trying 

to be superior to me, she was a far more 
agreeable companion. She didn’t have many 
friends, but those she had I took care to 
meet. I could give them tea at the studio, 
which they, being mostly rich and idle and 
stupid, thought was quite a lark; or I could 
ask them to dinner and a game of bridge in 
my own apartment. Oh, yes, Walter and I 
learned bridge. It was no effort to him, be- 
cause he had a natural skill at cards, but I 
had not, and bridge was the hardest work 
I did. 

Through Alice’s friends I met other people, 
and since we gave invitations we received 
invitations in return; and as good-looking, 
young, agreeable-mannered, well-dressed 
couples are always liked, we found ourselves 
going out to dinner several nights a week, 
with perhaps the theater and an hour’s danc- 
ing at a restaurant afterward in prospect. 

Walter’s friends from the office made an- 
other angle in our lives. Prentice came— 
still single—and an awfully good sort of chap 
named Lloyd, with a pretty, slender wife who 
regarded me with awe because I worked with 
Mrs. Athelone and yet ran my home effi- 
ciently, better than, she could run hers, she 
admitted, though she was there all day to 
do it. 

“That’s what’s the matter,’”’ I told her. 
“Machinery runs best when you provide the 
motive power and leave it alone.” 

“Oh, but you can’t run children by ma- 
chinery,” she said doubtfully. ‘Of course, 
you haven’t any children; that simplifies 
things.” 

She didn’t mean it as a thrust, but it hurt 
me unreasonably. Long ago, ages ago it 
seemed, I had told Louise and Veevee that 
above all things I meant to have children. 
After we were married and before the devas- 
tating attack of typhoid, Walter and I had 
talked of it very shyly, very tenderly. We 
had meant to have children then. Now we 
never spoke of it. And Walter sometimes 
talked pityingly of the fellows in the office 
who were always harassed to death with 
bills for things that directly concerned their 
children—clothes, schools, illnesses, opera- 
tions for adenoids, dentists’ bills. 


O, WALTER and I didn’t talk of chil- 
dren any more. They didn’t fit into our 
scheme of things at all. 

Much of my acquired knowledge of the 
ways of the world I owe to Mrs. Athelone. 
It was she, for instance, who taught me that 
a dinner might be as esthetically perfect as 
a room. She had a little apartment of her 
own, and there she asked us now and again. 
Always she had an interesting set around 
her—the new artist, the new writer, the new 
actress, the latest London lecturer, or a movie 
star. She had a gift for getting hold of the 
person who was on the first page of the 
newspaper, and always she played off against 
them some of her solid clients who adored 
the chance to meet a celebrity, and whose 
adoration made the celebrity’s own evening 
agreeable. There was never any bridge 


played at Mrs. Athelone’s. Instead there 
were talk and music, and more music and 
more talk, light, inconsequent, witty and 
general. I couldn’t achieve that. Cards were 
safest and surest for me. 

Veevee and Louise I still saw, and with 
them both kept up a degree of our old inti- 
macy. Veevee was going up in the world. 
She was now second in command, and had 
made two trips to Paris—once I went with 
her—for her firm, for the old madame con- 
fessed that the double ocean voyage was 
more than she could endure. Veevee was a 
successful buyer; she knew very well which 
of the French styles their American patrons 
would adore and which they would not 
touch. In that she was even more clever than 
Aimee, and the old woman recognized it. 


“ ONLY hope she does not get the mad idea 
to marry,” she grumbled ungratefully. 
“Don’t worry about that,” Veevee re- 
plied. “There’s nothing to marriage, in my 
opinion.” 

Yet she was still lovely Veevee, lovely 
and as young looking as when I first met her, 
and men still trailed after her hopelessly. 
Even Roger Stolz was faithful. 

‘ “You'll take Roger yet,” I used to tease 
er. 

“Tf I ever want him, yes,”’ Veevee would 
answer. 

With Louise it was different. Her married 
life was not an easy one, and she showed the 
marks of care and privation and neglect. 
Two of Ned’s plays had been produced, but 
neither of them had made money, though 
they were acclaimed for literary worth. And 
there were babies, lovely, robust, darling 
little creatures, who should have been puny 
and peaked from their cramped, unwhole- 
some surroundings, but who instead grew 
daily more rosy and strong. Ned and Louise 
had kept on living in the Village, in one of 
its least attractive—and least expensive— 
alleys, up three flights of dark and rickety 
stairs. 

But Louise was happy. 

On the surface I know nothing that could 
have presented a better, more satisfactory 
picture than these years of my life. Walter 
and I got on admirably; he had stopped 
laughing at my work long ago. He was suc- 
ceeding fairly well in his own work; that had 
probably something to do with his altered 
attitude toward mine. We went about to- 
gether in excellent accord, and I know we 
never treated any of our hostesses to the 
hang-over of small domestic scenes and 
squabbles which some married couples seem 
unable to leave at home. To tell the truth, 
we didn’t have any serious scenes and squab- 
bles. We were both immensely busy. We 
didn’t have time to get edgy and nag. Nor 
did we get on each other’s nerves by any 
unpleasant personal habits. 


UT Walter’s and my association wasn’t 

marriage. It was a smooth-running, well- 
financed, well-organized, rather perfunctory 
business partnership; nothing more, nothing 
less. 

I can recall very exactly when my old 
restlessness first began to come back to me. 
I didn’t know exactly what was the matter 
with me. But I did know that I was dissatis- 
fied. I did know that going out seemed an 
awful bore, that doing other people’s houses 
and apartments and arguing fat ladies out of 
a preference for sad mulberry taffeta with 
silver bindings, such as they’d seen at some 
pretentious hotel, was distasteful and weari- 
some. 

“Better take a run down to Atlantic 
City,” advised Zaidee. 

But I shook my head. The prospect of 
those miles of rolling chairs all filled with fat 
ladies .who would, I knew, adore mulberry 
taffeta curtains, filled me with disgust. 

Still, I must do something. [looked around 
my apartment and felt that it was cramped 
and confined. “Walter,” I said, “let’s move.” 

When we had left our honeymoon walk-up 
and the ministration of the Shusters we had 
found a habitation so close to Riverside 
Drive as to give an enchanting glimpse of 
the river; and it elevators, a 


(Continued on Page 200) 
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Shihing in-its‘snowy whiteness. 
is the toilet bowl cleaned with 
Sani-Flush. Spots and:stains van- 
ish,without scrubbing or rubbing. 
No hard work. Simply sprinkle 
Sani-Flush into the bowl, follow 
directions on the can, and flush. 


Nothing else will do this work. 
Nothing else can reach the hid- 
den, unhealthful trap and make 
it absolutely clean and sanitary. 
Sani-Flush destroys all foul odors. 
It will not harm plumbing con- 
nections. 

Sani-Flush saves your time and 
does the work better. Always 
keep it handy in the bathroom. 


If not at your grocery, drug or hard- 
ware store, send 25c for a full size can. 


Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 














Corns 








Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin” cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 

Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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The NuBone Woven 
Wire Stay bends edge- 
wise as easily as flatwise, 
without twisting or turn- 
ing; it will lengthen or 
shorten, give or take, to 
meet any strain. 


A Perfect Union of Style 
and Comfort 


UR illustrated Corsetry Book shows 

how you can be fitted with a corset of 
youthful, graceful lines which supports and 
slenderizes your figure without compressing 
it. It shows you how the patented NuBone Woven Wire Stay bends 
easily in every direction with every movement of your body, promoting 
comfort and health and at the same time conforming your figure to 
the latest fashionable mode. The stay is guaranteed not to rust or 
break. NuBone Corsets fit perfectly and make the most of your figure 
because they are made for you from measurements taken by trained 
corsetieres. They fit permanently because no matter how many times 
it is bent the NuBone Stay instantly returns to its original position. 
They are reasonable in price, and last much longer than ordinary 
corsets. 


Write today for the Corsetry Book; 
it is FREE. Address— 
THE NUBONE CORSET COMPANY 
403 E. 25th ST., ERIE, PA. 
NEW YORK CITY: Aeolian Building 
33 West 42nd Street 


AUSTRALIA: L. L. Lucas & Co, 
Melbourne 














Write us for booklet 
“‘Corsetry as a Pro- 
fession.”’ e may 
have an opening for 
a Corsetiere in your 
town. 


Send 
for this 
Beautiful 
Book on 
Corsetry 


FREE 


Note—NuBone Corsets are 
not sold in stores 
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Shields for Every Dress 


Kleinert’s. design Dress Shields in 
shapes, weights and sizes to fit every 
dress and to give any desired degree 
of protection—each shield guaranteed 
perfect. Ask for them by name. 


This is the Regu- 
lar shape—the 
one required by 
most women. 


THE I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 
485 Fifth Ave., New York 





Blue-line Sani- 
tary Aprons give 
adequate pro- 
tection under all 
circumstances. 


Kleinert’s slip- 
over Guimpe of 
black or white 
net with shields 
stitched in place, 


Be sure you really 
et the genuine 
leinert’s Jiffy 

Baby Pants. 





‘had a little secret exultation over it. 
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“superintendent” instead of a“‘janitor,” hall- 
boys in uniform, and no switchboard. There 
is in New York a certain distinction about 
living in an apartment without a switch- 
board. Each tenant has a private phone. 
It is considered that this increased expense 
adds a certain cachet of elegance; 

though it is doubtful if it adds 
anything save a satisfaction 
to the landlord that he has 
no operator’s wages to 
pay. 

We were at breakfast 
when I made my revo- 
lutionary proposition. 
Our dining room was a 
charming place. The 
walls were hung with a 
faint landscape paper 
that simulated space and 
airiness. The table at 
which we sat was an authen- 
tic Duncan Phyfe, satin 
polished. The china reflected in 
it was a rosy Minton that belonged 
to its period and complemented its lines. 
The linen was Italian, cream white, heavy, 
touched with fine handwork. A side table 
held some good pieces of old silver and glass. 
The curtains of the one window were rose silk 
of the shade of the Minton. Yes, it was a 
charming room. 

Walter looked up from his paper and all 
about him. He liked that room. “Effie, 
don’t,” he begged. ‘We're so well fixed 
here.” 


T THAT the place seemed more insup- 
portable than ever. “Oh, we must 
move,” I insisted. ‘This little hole is impos- 
sible. I feel as though the maids were on the 
back of my neck, and we can’t cook anything 
that it doesn’t smell up the whole place. No 
proper ventilation, no hood over the range, 
and no way to put one in. And we ought to 
get away from the West Side. I’ll call up a 
real estate office or two today and see what 
they’ve got.” 

Usually Walter was sweetness itself about 
all changes. He’d let me tear the place up 
and bring in painters and carpenters and 
never say a word. But we had been out later 
than usual on a party the night before with 
some new acquaintances, the Mayers, rack- 
ety people, and he was feeling a bit seedy. 
Hence he was mulish. 

“‘T don’t want to move,” he said. 

I was feeling none too healthy myself that 
morning, and my voice took on sharpness 
accordingly. ‘‘Why not, for goodness sake? 
You have none of the bother of it. You go 
away in the morning from one apartment, 
and come home to dinner in another; that’s 
all it means to you.” 

“Tt’ll mean a higher rent, won’t it?” 
asked Walter acrimoniously. 

“Yes. But if you don’t want to pay it, I'll 
make up the difference.” I spoke without 
thinking. 

Another man from my easy-going, trac- 
table Walter looked at me across the table, 
a man insane with quick, helpless rage. ‘‘I’d 
be glad if you could forget for one day to re- 
mind me that you earn more than I do,” he 
said, and his voice trembled. “‘ You women 
who earn money, what are you made of? 
Steel cogs, I think; not flesh and blood.” 

He evidently couldn’t trust himself to say 
more, but got up and put on his hat and left 
abruptly, his paper thrown to the floor and 
forgotten, his breakfast hardly touched. 

If he had slapped me I would have been 
no more astonished. I wasn’t angry exactly; 
I wasn’t hurt. I was just amazed with a sort 
of blank, numb, helpless surprise. I strug- 
gled to get back to solid ground. 


GLANCED at the clock; I had only fif- 

teen minutes to get down to the studio. I 
jumped and ran, giving my orders to the cook 
as I slipped into my street dress. How dis- 
turbing and careless and thoughtless of Wal- 
ter to start an ill-natured fuss at breakfast, 
and over something that simply couldn’t be 
helped. If I made more money than he did 
whose fault was it? I put the blame of 
everything on him. Truly, I hadn’t dreamed 
that he minded, that he felt it. I’d always 
But 












how unfair to say I kept reminding him of it, 
I never said a word, not a word. None of our 
friends knew it. That was a mean thing for 
Walter to accuse me of. 
I had to take a taxi, though I usually 
walked—for the benefit of my figure and 
complexion. The mile-and-a-half 
quickstep in the fresh air was my 
tonic, my guaranty of health, 
This morning I hadn’t time. 
As I sat in the taxi I could 
see myself in the mirror, 
Not very much like the 
Effie Moore who left 
Connersville eighteen 
years before; not ve 
much like the little Effie 
Moore who spelled old 
Holbrooke’s test words 
so triumphantly. Not 
very much like Effie Os- 
born, that girl bride in her 
gray crépe and roses. I sawa 
slender, alert and easy woman, 
in the simplest dark dress, simple by 
perfection of cut and fineness of material, with 
a knowing tricorn hat that insinuated Paris 
to anyone who knew. A tasseled square of 
fine dark jade, carved and fretted by patient 
Oriental fingers for some great mandarin’s 
pleasure, hung round this woman’s neck. 
And her hands were white and well mani- 
cured, without any devastating marks of 
labor. I still had Effie Moore’s beauty, for 
by now I knew that Effie Moore had beauty; 
but it was different, more assured, less vivid, 
and where Effie Moore had been incomplete, 
questioning, malleable, Effie Osborn was 
definite, crystallized, finished. That little 
slit of mirror told me something more—that 
my lips and my eyes had become like Zaidee 
Athelone’s. As my eyes met those mirrored 
eyes I wondered involuntarily what had be- 
come of Effie Moore, with her dreams and 
her hopes and her sweetness and her igno- 
rance. And I couldn’t answer. 


Y SPIRITS rose, as they always did, as 

I neared the studio. It was my happy 
hunting ground and I never approached it 
without warming to it and the work that lay 
there. 

I stowed my hat, gloves and scrap of 
smart sable in an old Italian commode 
painted with trails of flowers, melting into 
yellow, and sat down at my desk, promptly 
forgetting Walter’s anger and my intro- 
spective queries. Letters, a list of early 
phone messages, a memo of the day’s im- 
peratives were piled neatly before me. A 
brown envelope held samples bulging color. 
There were new magazines and catalogues, 
open and ready to my hand. 

First I turned to the telephone. The 
workroom. Difficulties with certain uphols 
tery. And the last cord from the 
wholesaler simply rotted under the worker's 
fingers. The girl who was painting 
the coffee trays had sent word that she was 
sick, but the head of the workroom, a calm 
Italian woman, said, “I think she is just 
making holiday.” 

“T believe I’ll just telephone around to the 
School of Design and see if they haven’t a’gir! 
there who can do that sort of thing. It will 
teach Miss Paula a lesson,” I was thinking 

And then the door opened hesitantly, em- 
barrassedly. 

“What a nice man!” was my instant 
mental comment. 


CAN remember every word, every move, 

every look of that first meeting. He came 
forward, still hesitantly, as one not sure o! 
his errand. ‘Mrs. Athelone?”’ he asked. 

“Mrs. Athelone is in Boston fora few days, 
arranging a house there. I’m Mrs. Osborn, 
her assistant. Can I take a message— 
or ” I waited. 

His blue eyes had the look of being in- 
tensely amused at himself, his errand, the 
place he found himself in. “My name is 
Ewing—Lewis Ewing,” he explained, and 
began to hunt for a card. ‘“I—well, my 
friends have driven me to this; you see’”’— 
the look of amusement deepened and a hint 
of color rose behind his weather-beaten 





(Continued on Page 203) 
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Ee Faulty Elimination 
da 
words Everywhere physicians are sounding 
Ps urgent warnings of the growing menace 
n her of faulty elimination. The Health Com- 
saw a missioner of one of our leading cities 
he recently declared that not only serious 
will bodily diseases but many nervous and 
Paris mental ills are founded on clogged in- 
nal testines. Too many people are miserable, 
) ‘intl he states, due to this condition. They 
eck, are too tired to begin the day, nervous, 
1ani- gloomy and apprehensive. In fact, the 
. Bs continual absorption of poisons from 
uty; sluggish intestines may cause the break- 
vid, down of the entire system and the early 
ete, i 
ae waning of youth. 
ittle 
hat Why Physicians Favor Lubrication 
idee 
red , Medical science through knowledge of 
es ites : i the intestinal tract gained by X-ray 
es, J observation has found in lubrication a 
| means of overcoming faulty elimination. 
The gentle lubricant Nujol softens the 
, as ° 
a hard food waste. Thus it enables nature 
it * e ; to secure regular, thorough elimination. 
lay 
A lS e a [ a nN a ll CSS Complexion Troubles. Science now knows that 
of poisons from intestinal sluggishness are the chief 
de cause of personal unattractiveness. Carried by 
ito * * the blood they reach every body cell, the millions 
ly of cells that compose the skin, the roots of the 
‘0- hair and the eyes. No wonder that through 
ly faulty elimination the skin becomes sallow, 
n = | eee muddy, roughened, blotched or disfigured with 
A * pimples or. other blemishes. It is not strange 
Ir. that the hair loses its sheen and the eyes be- 
Sy : P P ; come dull. 
] ‘APPY is the mother who sees her family dren alike can establish sound health by acquir- 
oa buoyant with health. For health is essential ing this priceless habit through the regular use cage keeps ~ body me mhsea poisons en 
ee: ‘ ‘ . or : : be are the principal cause of complexion troubles. 
a " happiness. The healthy person - promised of Nujol. Nujol mares laxative. Nujol —- Nujol is thus the most effective aid to a clear, 
5 | life complete in usefulness and enjoyment. tains internal cleanliness by /ubrication. Nujol healthy, lovely skin. 
; ee lubricates the food waste and hastens its passage me? 
aa en ee ceruaduadine. ‘mong te intestine, Ir thus pecvenss the for- oe ns aan rr wg = 
' are re dependent res ae mation of dangerous poisons. Physicians recom- sufficient quantity to soften the food waste and 
7 ee ae of food nears mere @ ~~ mend Nujol not only as the best method for a. phe arm In advanced aes this 
clogged intestinal system to chronic disease 1s : : : es : Natural lubricant decreases in quantity. ence 
: _ "e dical authority OVESCORENNG intestinal clogging, but as the most the need for something to give assistance. The 
Caly a step, says a famous medical authority. — effective means of preventing it. action of Nujol so closely resembles that of na- 
‘here are intermediate periods with minor ac- ture’s lubricant that it is especially beneficial to 
‘ompanying disorders. But only a short time Make health and happiness easy. Have your those in advanced years. 
utties a person from the first attacks of intes- family take Nujol as regularly as they wash their 











‘inal clogging, with its resultant poisoning of 
ihe body, to serious, even vital diseases. 


Guard Your Children 


The mother must take systematic measures 
tO prevent intestinal clogging in her children. 
Fretfulness, loss of appetite and such minor 
ailments, all indicate that clogging is present 


faces or brush their teeth. Nujol is not a medi- 
cine. Like pure water it is harmless. 

Nujol promotes the habit of inter- 

nal cleanliness —the healthiest habit 

in the world.” Keep a bottle of 
Nujol always in the bathroom cabi-’ 
net. For sale by all druggists. 










Tested and Approved by the Good Housekeeping 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 


Guaranteed by Nujol Laboratories, Standard 
Oil Co. (New Jersey) 







FREE TRIAL BOTTLE! 




















Nujol,Room 821A, 7 Hanover Square, New York. For 
this coupon and 10 cents, stamps or coin, ‘to cover packin 
and postage, please send me a trial bottle of Nujol an 
16-page booklet, “Faulty Elimination.” (For booklet only, 
check here [] and send without money.) 


ind that poisons are saturating the body. Vital 
resistance is lowered and the child is prey to 
contagious diseases. 








Value of Internal Cleanliness 
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For Internal Cleanliness 
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wards of internal cleanliness. Parents and chil- 
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Right in your own home— 


The Ladies’ HOME JOURNAL 

















This book will bring the very 


newest styles to you 


A ou turn the pages of the ‘‘National”’ 
style Book you will see the best that Paris 
can send—the best that New York can offer in 
the new season's styles. 


No single New York shop, however exclu- 
sive, could give you a wider variety of choice 
in those styles which well-dressed women will 
wear this spring. 


The ‘‘National’’ Style Book for Spring is 
more than another edition of the Year’s Fashion 
Book. Itisthe “‘National’s’’ greatest achieve- 
ment in thirty-five years in bringing to you 
every distinct note, every tendency, every line 
and color that means ‘‘Style.”’ 


We have seen most of the best styles. Our 
experts—and long experience has made them 
truly style experts—have chosen ‘‘National’’ 
dresses from thousands of 
dresses to give you the most 


But that is the ‘‘National’s’’ way—to give you 
the best Styles first and save you money. 

Look at these prices—Women's Coats from 
$5.98 to $35. Women’s Silk Dresses, $7.98 to 
$25. Lingerie and Sport Dresses, $1.98 to $8.98. 
Girls’ Coats, $3.98 to $9.98. Men’s All-Wool 
Suits, $13.98 to $26.98. Shoes, $1.00 to $6.98. 
Boys’ Wash and Woolen Suits, 69c to $14.50. 
Girls’ Dresses, $1.00 to $6.98. 


‘Almost impossible values’’ you may think 
—but they are real and true. All priced at a 
saving and sold under our guarantee—‘‘your 
money back if you want it.”’ 


One reason why you should have this book 


Perhaps you have never bought from us and 
you may not feel you have a right to send for 
the “‘National’’ Style Book. But we want you 
to have this book in your 
home for one vital reason. 





beautiful. Coats, hats, suits— 
from a literally bewildering 
array we have brought you the 
choicest and gathered them into 
the ‘‘National’’ Style Book. 


This book brings you 
more than Style 





It contains a full measure of 
value onevery page. Good style 
is wedded to good materials and 
workmanship in every garment. 
Some of our prices seem im- 
possibly low for what weoffer. jou, 





Fashion has swung to suede leather for 
shoes. meee ie er oe re 4 
every variety and style. ational Style 
Book always poten the latest footwear for 


pular suede shoes in 


With it you can see the latest 
fashions—you can know the 
latest styles. It will guide 
you faithfully in all matters 
of dress and will tell you what 
you should pay for good clothes. 
You can find out how to 
keep your whole family well- 
dressed at the greatest possible 
Saving. 





So send for your copy of the 
“‘National’’ Style Book. You 
are welcome to one. There is 
no charge for it. 
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Ask for Style Book No. 72, and send your request to New 
York if you live East of the Mississippi River, or to Kansas 
City if you live West of the Mississippi River. At both 
Houses you will get immediate attention to your orders, 
you will get the same New York Styles at the same low 
price—exactly the same. Send us a card or letter today 
and our book will come to your home by return mail free. 








oak & Suit Go, 


New York City -——~ 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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skin—“‘I’ve just located here in New York, 
and I’ve taken an apartment, and I want to 
get it furnished and fixed up you know— 
everything. So here I am, with the deepest 
misgivings and doubts; you won’t give me a 
pink silk bedcover, will you?” 

“We won’t give you anything you don’t 
like,’ I assured him. ‘Please come farther 
in and sit down and tell me about it a little 
more fully. I can see you’re distrustful of 
decorators and all their works, but really, 
Mr. Ewing, you don’t need to be. We’re the 
painless sort.” 

Mr. Ewing twinkled at me. He was not a 
tall man, nor a good-looking one. He was 
thin and brown and had a close-cropped lit- 
tle mustache. His clothes were careless, his 
manner simple, but it was not the simplicity 
of a simpleton; rather that of a man who 
has no need to be anything but himself. 

At my reassurance he sat down. “I want 
a comfortable place, nothing frilly or fancy, 
no baby blues or pretty-pretty pinks. If I 
kick over the chairs I want ’em not to break. 
I want tables that will hold things without 
teetering, and a sofa big enough to stretch 
out on. My apartment has a fireplace.” 


E LOOKED at me appealingly. It was 

droll, his profound suspicion, and yet his 
evident need of putting himself entirely into 
our hands. I cross-examined him, and my 
liking for him grew with every minute. Who 
had sent him? Mrs. Elihu Townsend, his 
counsel’s wife. That was encouraging; Mrs. 
Townsend was a woman of substance and 
assured position. And where was his apart- 
ment? In the new bachelor house on Park 
Avenue. This established the fact that there 
was no Mrs. Ewing, and that he must be 
possessed of a huge bank account and unim- 
peachable backing. And how large was the 
apartment? One of the real housekeeping 
ones—yes, he had a man, a Chinese, who had 
been with him for fifteen years. Fifteen 
years. He must be thirty-eight—forty. 

“Tf you want references,” he said, “ there’s 
my bank, The First National, and the firm 
of Townsend, Townsend and Maffett. How 
soon do you suppose the place can be ready 
for me?” 

I couldn’t help bantering him mildly. 
“Since you don’t insist on pink silk bed- 
covers, we ought to be able to get it through 
very soon. Mrs. Athelone will be back to- 
morrow or the day after at the latest,” I told 
him. “In the meantime I’ll go and see the 
apartment and get some idea i 

“Can you come now? My car’s waiting.” 





EN clients of all sorts and varieties were 

not new to me, and there were many 
men who drifted in and out of the studio 
on errands of various sorts or on pretexts, 
for where there are attractive women there 
will always be men who come to admire 
and to question. I’d met them all without 
any interest, save as to the amount of 
work they brought—in that I copied Zaidee. 
I wasn’t so stupid as not to know a good 
many of them wanted to know me bet- 
ter, but there wasn’t one in the lot who 
struck a reciprocal note in me. One per- 
sistent soul told me that I was as hard as 
nails and as cold as a Maine snowstorm, 
which, as far as he was concerned, was abso- 
lute truth, 

Now I was conscious of really liking 
Ewing. That first impression that he was a 
nice man, a phrase that means so much when 
a woman says it with a certain emphasis, 
stayed with me while we went over his 
apartment and I made my notes. 

I could be genuinely enthusiastic about 
the place. “It’s superlative!” I told him. 
“T think I can begin the work very soon,” I 
said. “T’ll start the painters. Wouldn’t you 
like built-in bookshelves?” 

We talked about bookshelves, lighting fix- 
tures; but at the end, when I was ready to 
go, he asked as hesitatingly as that first en- 
trance of his to the studio: “You must be 
going to lunch somewhere; 
would you let me ——” 

“T’m so sorry,” I interrupted. “I have an 
engagement today. But I thank you. Now, 
as soon as Mrs, Athelone returns, she’ll come 
and see this place, and we'll hurry it 
through.” 


would you— 


“Please,” he begged, “don’t turn me and 
my helpless apartment over to Mrs. Athe- 
lone. I like your taste; I like your ideas. 
They suit me exactly. I don’t care how su- 
perior Mrs. Athelone may be; I know I can’t 
be better satisfied than with what you sug- 
gest. If you won’t do it for me yourself I'll 
get someone else.” 

“Oh, he’s that sort of man, is he?” I 
thought; I knew the variety. 

But no, he wasn’t. He was honest and 
friendly and decent. It was impossible to 
think anything else of him. And no matter 
what he wanted I wasn’t going to let this 
nice fat order slip away from me. 


* ix SURE I can take charge of it,”’ I said. 

“Of course, Mrs. Athelone’s infinitely 
better than I am, but if you’re satisfied—and 
in any case she’ll go over the plans. No work 
is done in her studio without her approval; 
you understand that.” 

“Oh, yes. But you'll give it your own per- 
sonal attention, won’t you? I’ve been so 
doubtful about going to a decorator at 
all——” He hesitated again. 

“Of course I’ll give it my personal atten- 
tion. And it will be a delightful piece of 
work, the rooms are so well proportioned and 
big, no funny corners or shapes; and then 
it’s always so pleasant to do a place com- 
pletely, starting with the bare walls and 
working out everything.” 

“Well, then,” he hesitated no longer. But 
he added as I left: “You won’t mind if I’m 
a great bother? I’m awfully fussed about 
this place. If I insist on knowing what’s 
being done, every step of the way, you won’t 
construe it into any lack of confidence, will 
you?” 

Knowing Lewis Ewing made no percepti- 
ble change in my outer life at first. No, nor 
in my inner life. I was still extraordinarily 
busy with all that I had to do. Added to it 
was the task I had delegated to myself of 
finding a new apartment for Walter and me 
and getting moved into it, for I had dis- 
regarded Walter’s protest. 


OINCIDENT with getting into my own 

new apartment was my work on Lewis 
Ewing’s. I had seen him nearly every day, 
sometimes for a few minutes, sometimes for 
hours on end while we shopped for furniture 
or discussed stuffs. And always I liked him 
more and more, always I found in him some- 
thing that I had missed, that I had wanted, 
and did not know it. 

He didn’t make love to me—not at all. We 
talked with a brutal, friendly frankness. In 
a novel of Wells’ I came across the sentences: 
“We brought all our impressions and all our 
ideas to each other to see them in each other’s 
light. It is hard to convey that quality of in- 
tellectual unison to anyone who has not ex- 
perienced it.” Intellectual unison—yes, we 
had that. What he thought about things 
mattered enormously to me. Just as the con- 
versations of Veevee and Louise and I used 
to come inevitably to the subject of love and 
marriage, so the talks Lewis Ewing and I 
had came back invariably to ourselves. 

“You’re a new type to me,” he told me. 
“T realized that the day I met you. You— 
and your kind—you’ve developed in amazing 
numbers since I left America. You’re so 
coolly efficient; you’re so lacking in self- 
consciousness; you’re so impersonal—and a 
little hard. Business and women—the two 
things make a dangerous mixture.” 

“But we’re coming more and more. And 
we’re not just underlings, to carry out orders 
from the big chief—the man who sits up 
aloft. We sit up aloft ourselves and give the 
orders. There are a lot of women executives 
now.” 

“But the business of being a woman suf- 
fers by it.” 

I smiled at him. 
Women don’t.” 

“Are you a feminist?” 

“What do you mean by feminist; it’s such 
a general term and so misused?” 

“T mean the sort of woman who aggran- 
dizes women doctors and not the general ad- 
vance of medical science; who urges women 
to go into politics whether they’re fit or not, 


‘All men think so. 


(Continued on Page 204) 
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ot-Tired to Go? 








RE you often too much in dread of walking or standing to seek 
recreation, pleasure and companionship? Generally the cause 
is feet abused by harsh improper footwear. __ 

Give your feet the gentle support of fine, soft leather, the freedom 
of easy, yielding soles, and they will go everywhere eagerly, youth- 
fully, tirelessly. Indeed, you can have neat, trim, excellent style, 
with foot health and comfort too. Martha Washington 


Shoes hold their shapeliness and they give you the utmost 
Styles for dress, for street, for household 
Insist on seeing the name “Martha 
Washington” on the sole or inside the shoe. 


Write for free bookle-—‘‘For the Sake of Happy Feet’’ 


of wear. 
footsteps. 






F. MAYER BOOT AND SHOE CO., Milwaukee 


artha Washington 
Dress and Comfort Shoes 





FREE! 


Mail coupon for 
7-day package free 
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At grocery, hard- 
ware and depart- 
ment stores. 


If your dealer can’t 
supply “S. O. S.," 
send us 60 cents for 
two large packages— 
each package con- 
taining six cakes. 








Never Scrape Aluminum 
No Need to Soap or Scour 


Bright as a dollar in 10 seconds this new way 


—scouring 


S. O. S. MFG. CO. 
3500 S. MorGAN St., Cu1caco, ILL. 





Now you clean and polish aluminum 
without scraping, soaping or scouring. 
The whole job is finished in 10 seconds. 
Utensils are mirror-bright! 


Cleanser and polisher combined 

In one convenient cake fine soap and 
soft wool are combined. 

You wet an edge of the cake and rub 
briskly a few times. 

Meanest fruit or vegetable stains 
disappear. Burned-in spots instantly 
cleaned. Sticky dirt vanishes. 

Nothing else like it can be found. 
We spent a fortune perfecting it. The 
cake is called ‘‘S. O. S.” 


Saves your hands. Saves time 


Tender hands are spared unneces- 
sary reddening and roughening. 
**S.O. S.” does not injure skin. Short- 
ens the time hands must be kept in 
dishwater. Because it cleans all uten- 
sils just as quickly—from glass to 
tinware. 


Use the free package 


Now we have arranged to give you 
a 7-day package of “S. O. S.’”’ free. 
Just mail the coupon to the nearer of 
our two branches. 


S:0:S 


Patent License No. 1253353, Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
Cleans and polishes aluminum or other cooking utensils in one quick operation 


meee ee 


17.-DAY 


PACKAGE FREE 





1 L.H.J. 3-24 


Fill out and mail the coupon for a 7-day package 
! of “S.O. S.,” free. 





DEALERS! 


If your wholesalers can’t 
supply“ 





S.O.S.”’ write tous. Address 
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Beautifil TILES 


For the shower— whose growing pop- 
ularity is one of the marked features of 
modern home building—there is one 
proper material, and that is Tile. 


Tiles in the shower and Tiles on the 
floor and walls of the bathroom itself 
give unlimited opportunity for the ex- 
pression of ideas in color, pattern and 
design. 

The practical service of Tiles is also a 
great advantage. Tiles are permanent, 
requiring no upkeep, repair or refin- 
ishing, and are always inherently clean. 


Consult your architect and dealer 
about Tiles, or write to 


Associated Tile Manufacturers 
305 7th Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 




















,RUGS 


ata savingof ¥ 


“Write t today for beautiful rug 2 
describing the OLSON patented 
process by which we reclaim 
the materials in 


Your OLD RUGS 
Carpets and Clothing 


ey First, we wash, picker, 

me card, comb and bleach 

your material, and then 

ZY spin, dye, and weave it into 

lovely, new, seamless, reversi- 

ble rugs any color you want, 

any size —firmly woven rugs that rival the 

high-grade Wiltons and Axminsters, and will 

stand the hardest kind of wear. In use in over one 

million homes. F L—satisfaction guaran- 

teed. We pay you for nae material if 5 satisfied. 
Every order completed in ONE WE 

Full of sa estions. 

FREE BOOK 2-scp0i, isfimiced: 

Dey cnpress. freight 

1 post from all me delay! You 





costs you only $425 


This sum includes all traveling, living and sightseeing ex- 
penses. An unusual opportunity for you to see, at moderate 
cost, all that the Old World offers—the capitals, ancient 
cities, famous museums, and places where history was made. 
And you travel under the most competent guidance. Gates 
Tours are planned by skilled experts with over 30 years of 
successful experience. 


Just like a private tour 


On a Gates Tour you have practically all the advantages 
of a private tour combined with the benefits of the utmost in 
travel experience. You avoid all the troublesome details of 
travel. 

Write today for booklet E-2—sailings from May to Sep- 
tember with a range of tours from 30 to 80 days, costing from 
$425 to $1100. 


GATES TOURS— Founded 1892 
“(World Travel at Moderate Cost” 









YOUR CHILD 


is Entitled to the a 
Best usic Education 
See a Certificated Teacher 
Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 


Write for List of Teachers in your locality 
Art Publication Society, Dept. E, St. Louis, Mo. 


pt, still order at the lowest prices in years. 
‘ Olson Rug Co., Dept. G-30, 36 Laflin St. ,Chicago j 
(Largest coafeeien in world dealing direct with home) 
A 30-day Gates Tour to Europe 
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225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
| London Paris Rome 
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and wants them elected because they’re 
women, not because they’re the best candi- 
dates; who would make sweeping laws for 
mothers’ control of children, regardless of 
the injustice this may wreak on an innocent 
youngster who has a depraved and degraded 
mother; who exalts women artists because 
they are women and not because their art is 
superior. Perhaps I also mean the woman 
who exults because women are executives 
and can give orders, not because the ethics 
of business is advanced generally by such 
women—which it isn’t, by the way.” 

““No, I’m not that sort of woman,’’ I said. 
“At least I don’t think so. All the same, 
we’ve been subordinates for a long time; you 
mustn’t mind if we prance a little bit now 
we’re on top. It’s natural.” 

“You won’t give me a straight answer. I 
wish—I wish I could ask you what I really 
want to.”’ 

“Why, you can.” 

“No, I can’t. You’d never speak to me 
again, and that would be awkward, with the 
apartment still unfinished.” 

We left it there; but I wondered all day 
what it was he wanted to ask me—and I 
concluded that it was best I shouldn’t know. 
He had raised too many questions in my own 
mind. 


EVER once had I seen him when it was 
not necessary for the work I was doing for 
him; I have no arranged or clandestine meet- 
ings on my conscience. But I thought about 
him continually. My days were crowded, 
jammed every minute between the studio 
duties and the exigencies of my own moving, 
but under all my activities Iwas unconsciously 
centered on Lewis Ewing. My restlessness, 
my discontent was allayed when I was with 
him, and only then. Perhaps if I had not been 
so deep in this strange abstraction about him 
I might have thought more of Walter. All I 
noticed was that he had at last stopped ob- 
jecting to our move, and that he was out 
more than usual in the evening without me. 
Of this I was very glad. When night came 
I was too tired to think about getting into 
an evening gown and looking for diversion. 
When we were all settled it would be different, 
I assured myself; we’d go out as usual. Just 
now it was a relief not to have Walter about. 
Sometimes I’d eat dinner downtown alone or 
with Zaidee, just because it saved making 
perfunctory conversation with Walter. He 
wasn’t concerned whether or not I was a 
feminist. He didn’t talk about the business 
of being a woman. He didn’t talk about any- 
thing very much except a little grist of office 
gossip. He wasn’t in the least interested in 
my ideas. He didn’t even know I had them. 
I have said that I never saw Lewis Ewing 
save in the way of our legitimate business. 
That was true—until one day. Then it was 
chance. It was aday when everything in the 
world went wrong, when every 
person who came into the studio 
had a complaint. 


_— about half past four I 
stopped with a jerk. “I’m 
going to get out of this impos- 
sible atmosphere,” I told Zai- 
dee. “I must—before I run 
amuck and smash the furniture.” 
“T’m going too,” she 
said wearily. ‘‘This 
day’s got on my nerves.” 
As I put on my hat 
I knew that I did not 
want to go home—too 
many things todo there. 
I might run downtown 
and have a cup of tea 
with Louise; it had been 
an age since I’d seen her. 
I walked over to Fifth Avenue and waited 
for the bus. The great sweep of the greatest 
street in the world, the blue sky above it, 
the air, cool and keen with the sea tang, 
lightened my mood. And as I waited a car 
drew up before me, and Lewis Ewing spoke 
to me. 
“Won’t you let me take you wherever you 


' are going?” he asked. 


“Oh, but I’m going all the way down to 
Washington Square,” I told him. “Isn’t 
that out of your way?” 











“No; I’m loafing today. Look here. Will 
you stop somewhere and have tea with me? 
I always feel such a fool asking anyone for 
tea; but you New York people do it, I 
observe.” 

I explained as I settled myself beside him: 
“I’m going to have tea with an old friend of 
mine—Mrs. Anderson, wife of the play- 
wright; you know, the man who wrote The 
Golden Clutch, and Rolling Billy.” I hesi- 
tated amoment. But why not ask him? It 
was perfectly harmless, perfectly. Besides, 
it was so peaceful, so contentable to be with 
him. “Perhaps you’d like to come with me.” 


E JUMPED atit. “I’dlove to go. Will 

Anderson be there? I’d like to meet that 
chap; he’s got ideas. I saw Rolling Billy. 
and it hit me very hard. I’ve been some- 
thing of a Rolling Billy myself. I’ve read 
the other play too.” 

“He may be there, and he may not. He’s 
rather eccentric. I think you’ll find Louise 
as worth while as Ned. She has rather a 
hard time, being married to a genius; at 
least it seems hard to me.” 

“But does she like it?” 

“Apparently. But it’s quite a task never- 
theless.”’ 

“Still, it must be always interesting, and 
that’s the great test of marriage.’ 

“Do you think so?” 

“But don’t you?” 

“T don’t know. I hadn’t thought of it 
that way.” 

“Perhaps you look on it as a matter of en- 
durance. Or, at the other extreme, as a state 
of ideal romantic love, devotion, absorption, 
and so on.” 

I felt that I must elude him. ‘I’m sure 
that Louise has just that last for Ned,’ I 
said. “And look, Mr. Ewing, we’re there— 
turn down that street; it’s the sixth house 
on the right. You don’t mind climbing 
stairs?” 

He followed me silently up the three dark 
flights, dark and not entirely clean. In the 
semigloom of the landing I rang a bell. 
There was a clatter and scuffle within, a 
baby’s angry wail. Then the door was 
opened by a slovenly, smiling Italian maid, 
holding the crying child in her arms, and we 
entered a room obviously used for every pur- 
pose of living. 


OUISE, stoutish, as untidy as her servant, 

prematurely aged and gray, but smiling 

an unquestioning welcome, came to meet us. 

“Oh, Effie, is that you? How very nice! 

I can hardly see you; Neddy has broken my 
glasses. Do come in.” 

“T’ve brought an admirer of Ned’s,” I 
told her. ‘Mr. Ewing saw Rolling Billy and 
was crazy about it.” 

At that Louise beamed, as she always did 
when Ned was praised. ‘Throw the toys off 
that chair, please, Mr. Ewing. 
Effie, you’d better sit on the 
sofa; the other big chair is 
broken. Neddy, go kiss Aunt 
Effie. I’m so glad to have both 
of you, and Mariana of the 
Moated Grange may be per- 
suaded io give us some tea or 
coffee, if the baby will only hush. 
Hasn’t he got lungs!” 

She called directions 
to the Italian in the 
next room,and Mariana 
brought in the boy and 
laid him in her arms. 
He was a lovely, lusty 
child, restless and 
strong. Neddy,who had 
been clinging to his 
mother’s skirt, came to 
me and climbed confid- 
ingly into my lap and put his dark head 
against my shoulder. He was an adorable 
four-year-old. Mariana stumped in with a 
tray, a steaming pot of coffee, thick, grocery 
store cookies, unmatched china cups. 

“See if Mr. Anderson will come in with 
us,” said Louise. She put the baby on the 
couch and poured the coffee. To Mariana, 
returning, “Get the condensed milk, Mari- 
ana; there’s no cream in the house, people.” 


(Continued on Page 207) 
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Face Powver 


ABLACH, 


For the trying March winds ¢ry 
Lablache—it’s safe, soothing and 
clinging. Protects tender skins, 
beautifies the complexion. Fifty 
years a favorite. 


Two Sizes 
50c and $1.00 


of druggists or by mail. Flesh, White, 
Pink, or Cream. Refuse substitutes— 
they may be dangerous. Sample Free. 


Something New! 


Compact LABLACHE Rouge with a 
Puff. Giving a natural color to the 
cheeks. $.75 a box of druggists or 
by mail. 


BEN. LEVY COMPANY 
French Perfumers, Dept. 132 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 











New Way to Make 
Money at Home 


Do you need money? National organization. Fireside Indus- 
tries has a few openings for new members. Wonderful, easy way to 
earn $5, $10 or more every day right in your own home. Fascinating, 
pleasant work. No experience needed. We teach you everything. 


FREE Book Tells How 


Beautiful FREE Book explains how to become a member of 
Fireside Industries, how you earn money in spare time at home 
decorating Art Novelties, ee you get complete outfit FREE. 
Write today, enclosing 2c stam 

FIRESIDE IN: DUSTRIES Dept.423 Adrian, Michigan 





Special Offer to Introduce Our Cut Glass: 





these Cut Glass pieces 


Just think—this handsome footed cut glass 
bowl, 6 in. across, and this nice covered marma- 
lade jar, 4 in. high, both for only $1! You can’t 
let this bargain slip by. Send $1, money order 


or check. If west of the Miss. add 20c postage. 
We guarantee prompt, safe delivery. Money 
back if you are not delighted. 


Dept. LH3 Krpsial Krafters Trenton, N. J. 
Absolutely Pure 
imported 


POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


Makes the most delicious 
mayonnaise and French 
dressing 
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Such underwear is best for any woman. 
For the athletic modern girl, who goes in for 
sports of many kinds, it is indispensable. 


Lawrence Underwear, because it is knitted 
of the finest long-staple cotton, has elastic- 
ity and absorbency to a high degree. And 
what most women regard as even more im- 
portant, it has style and perfect fit. Light- 
weight, porous, cool. Just right for sports 
wear—for evening gowns—for any wear. 



































se 9? is that beautiful new underwear you’ ve 
P er, lt @X heard about. Stripes of artificial silk 


give the soft, flat-knit combed yarn the luxurious appearance 
of silk—at but half the price. In white, pink or orchid. 





very woman needs 
underwear that “gives” 


She needs underwear that is e/astic, for 
greater freedom of movement, and adsor- 
bent, for health and comfort. 


Every Lawrence garment is carefully 
shaped to the lines of the figure; no wrin- 
kling or bunching. And so easy to launder. 
Compare it with the most expensive under- 
wear you can buy and see what comfort and 
style you get at moderate cost. 


‘‘Perltex’’—Union Suits $2; Vests $1.25; 
Bloomers $1.50. Plain—Without ‘‘Per/tex’’ 
Stripe—Union Suits $1.25; Vests $1; Bloom- 
ers $1. 

If your dealer hasn’t the particular style 


you wish, please write us. Always look for 
the Lawrence label. Booklet on request. 


LAWRENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Lowell, Mass., Estab. 1831 
E. M. Townsend & Co., New York City, Selling Agents Lawrence Unicn Suite, 


LAWRENCE 


Shirts and Drawers for 
men — ideal all-season 


“Jatlored Knit 


UNDERWEAR 
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| Made by 
es / “Yneeda Bakers” 
HE syMBOL for the world’s 
best bakery products. Crack- 
ers, cakes, cookies, wafers, bis- 
cuit—more than 300 delicious 


varieties, to meet every taste and 
every requirement. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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(Continued from Page 204) 


‘Mis’ Annerson, he come,” announced 
Mariana, and her words were followed by 
Ned, dreamy and absent-minded as ever, 
and as unkempt as the rest of his household. 

He sat down on the couch beside the baby 
and leaned his elbows on his knees after he’d 
spoken to us. His hair dropped down over 
his forehead in a long half-moon wisp, with 
an amusing youthfulness, contrasting with 
the worn lines of his face. 

“T’ve made up my mind, Lutie,” he said 
presently. “I’m not going to change that 
last act. They can take it or leave it, and be 
hanged to them.” 

“What’s the new play about,” asked 
Ewing, “‘if it is permissible to tell?” 

“Oh, yes. Why—it’s about growth. A 
wife outgrows her husband; he is aware of 
it; she isnot. The tragedy is his, of course.” 

“D’you think such a thing possible?”’ 
asked Ewing, interested. ‘‘Wouldn’t she 
know, even before he does?” 

“Tt is not only possible, but it is true. I’ve 
seen it.” He gave me a malicious, sidelong 
glance. 


KEPT still. It didn’t matter to me what 

Ned Anderson implied or insinuated. I 
knew he meant this for a slap at me. 

“And you think a happy ending is im- 
possible?”’ went on Ewing. 

“Well, yes. Growth is inexorable—and 
unforgivable. The man comes to hate his 
wife because she is bigger than he—in his 
field. If she were bigger in her own province, 
you understand, he would not resent it. He 
would love her more for it. But she has in- 
vaded his field and beaten him. No man 
could forgive that.” 

A few minutes later Louise asked about 
Walter. I felt curiously embarrassed to have 
to speak of Walter before Lewis Ewing. “Oh, 
he’s very well; he didn’t want to move, but 
he’s reconciled to it now. You must come 
and have dinner with us as soon as we’re 
better regulated. Annie left me, so I’m in 
search of a proper successor, and I’ve so little 
time for proper housekeeping. That re- 
minds me—I’ve just thought of something} 
I must go back to the studio tonight.” I 
rose, still holding little Neddy. ‘Dear and 
love,’ I said to him, “Aunt Effie wants a 
big, big hug to cheer her on her way. Will 
you give it to her, please, sir?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” he answered, and put his arms 
fondly about my neck. 

“He’s crazy about Effie,” said Louise to 
Ewing. ‘When he’s in a temper at bedtime 
she’s the only person he'll pray for. Do 
come again, both of you. Don’t be daunted 
by our disorder, and our Mariana, and our 
coffee.” 

“T’ll be more than glad to come if I may,” 
said Lewis Ewing. Outside, in the car, he 
said to me tentatively: ‘“ You don’t care for 
\nderson much, do you?”’ 

“What makes you think that?” 

“Tt was in the air somehow. Not that you 
said or even looked anything. But I guessed 
it : 


’ 


ED was a standing grievance with me, 

and today had increased it. My tongue 
ran away with me: “Why should he take 
himself and his work so seriously? Acting 
as if worlds hung on whether he put a happy 
ending on one of his plays? Meanwhile his 
wife and children live—as they do.” 

¥ suppose he has to be honest about his 
work.” 

“He might also be honest about his talent, 
and about supporting his family. He is no 
great genius to stand on his artistic ideals 
and defy the world. Oh, it makes me sick, 
these little tuppenny ha’penny folks who 
think they’re giants. It’s two-thirds con- 
ceit invariably.” 

_ “Good heavens, was all this seething in- 
side you? No wonder I felt electricity in the 
air when he was talking. Mrs. Anderson 
agrees with his point of view though.” 

“Oh, yes, she agrees. She sacrifices every- 
thing to him, even those adorable children.” 

“You’re fond of those children.” He had 
dropped his, lighter tone and was eying me 
curiously. 

“How can anyone help being fond of 
them? They’re darlings. I don’t suppose 
they get proper food. And little Neddy, in 


that faded, ragged, outgrown pinafore—I 
could tar and feather Ned Anderson when I 
look at him! And Louise isn’t much better; 
she upholds him in it.” 

“You little fool!” burst out Lewis Ewing 
ungovernedly. ‘Don’t you see that they’ve 
got something that’s worth all your success, 
all your good clothes, all your cleverness? 
Don’t you see that? Here—forgive me. I'll 
stop the car and call you a taxi. I didn’t 
mean—but to see you today with that child 
in your arms, Effie—Effie !—and knowing all 
the while—a man can’t endure everything.” 


I GOT out of the car dazedly. I did not 
look at him. While he was speaking I, 
too, had undergone revelation. Lewis Ewing 
loved me; I knew that now. I seemed to 
have known it all the time. He had not 
made love to me, but that had nothing to do 
with it. He loved me; he was giving me 
something which he had not given before to 
any woman. 

He was, as I have said, a man of power 
and strength, both controlled—power and 
strength; courage; energy—and infinite ten- 
derness. He was my sort of man. He was 
what I wanted. 

There! I had owned it to myself. He was 
what I had always wanted; no use denying 
it. I had thought Walter was that sort— 
long ago, in those first days of our marriage. 

I walked blindly along the street, trying to 
think it out. I was not happy. I was not 
elated. But I had, deep within myself, a 
strange, unusual calm and a grave, proud lift 
of spirit. My restless heart had come home. 
But as to that—in a sort of panic I thrust 
away from me the thought of divorce. I was, 
and am,a fairly tolerant person. Divorce had 
seemed to me a desperate remedy for a des- 


perate state in most cases. I had no condem- © 


nation for the unfortunate men and women 
who find themselves unhappy together and 
seek to dissolve their marriage. For the more 
nauseous cases—the quick divorce in order 
to quickly remarry, the frivolous Reno voy- 
agers, the blithe, shameless change-partners 
set—these had disgusted me, seemed to me 
fatally lax in moral fiber. It is very easy 
to condemn, to be severely moralistic, to lift 
eyes and hands toj heaven in a puritanical 
spasm, until you find yourself at the same 
crossroads of doubt and desire. 


Y A SUPREME effort of resolution I put 
decision away from me. I would not try 
now to think this thing through. I would not 
look to see where I was going. I would wait— 
at least a little while—and see what came 
next. I would clear up my doubts, steady 
myself, be sure in which direction lay peace 
and safety before I made any decided move. 
I smiled a little at myself when I recalled 
that Lewis Ewing had said nothing, not 
even that he loved me. Yet what he had not 
said in words he had said in the tone of his 
voice, his eyes and the rough break of his self- 
control. He would say all the rest of it if I 
would let him. Iknew that; but I knew, too, 
that if I let him say it I must be fairly sure 
what my response was to be. 

I walked home slowly to my new apart- 
ment, unaware of the distance or of any 
fatigue. It was nearly half past seven when 
I came in, and the second girl met me witha 
reproachful look. 

“We didn’t know what had become of you, 
Mrs. Osborn,” she said. “Mr. Osborn tele- 
phoned he wouldn’t be home, and as we 
didn’t hear from you, we thought maybe you 
was with him. Cook says dinner’s most dried 
up.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” I said. “Bring me a 
tray of something to my room.” 

I was glad that Walter was not there, and 
that we would not have to sit through the 
formality of a meal together. Yet so rooted 
in domestic habit was I that I thought me- 
chanically, ‘Walter seems to be out very 
often lately.” 

I went on into my room and again gave 
myself up to introspection. Never before in 
my life had I spent so long a time thinking of 
myself and the shaping of my life. I had 
been too active, too engaged with my pro- 
fession and the world around me. Chance 


(Continued on Page 208) 





Less work 


for you 


—no danger for baby! 


You can clean the Hygeia Nursing Bottle as quickly and 
as thoroughly as you can a drinking glass. The mouth 
is wide; the sides straight; no angles where food collects; 
no brush needed for cleaning; no funnel needed for filling. 

The improved, patented Hygeia Nursing Bottle has a 
breast with a rib that prevents collapsing. It is positively 


the only breast or nipple 


having this feature. 


Broad and flexible, the Hygeia breast is easy to slip 
onto the bottle; and is so like a mother’s that weaning 
is easy. Sold by druggists everywhere. 


Made in two sizes by 


The Hygeia 
Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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When mak- 
ing the “kiddies’ 


mother and means loads 


Spring things,” younguey, One of the family in each 


ape Package. Mother; big Sister 


ias 
of 16; cunning Betty just 


or your own 





CUT OUT DOLL 
IN EVERY PACKAGE 


Fascinating Cut Out Dolls in full colors, 
made photographically from real, live 
people. Each with 4 beautiful costumes 
offers newest style suggestions to 


nearly 4 years old. 






Cambrics and 
Percales; black, 
white and all 
fast colors, in 6 


of fun to the 


6; and Buddy 








house dresses, 
you'll find “F-A” Quality 
Bias Fold Tape gives truly 
professional of and style. 

It trims and binds at one 
time, is easy to sew on and 
is very inexpen- 
sive. Lawns, 
FRIEDBERGER-AAR 





Mark:assures satisfaction. 


yard packages. 
Cut on true bias, cross 


seams pressed open. Width 
and yardage guaranteed. 


Atnotioncountersof pro- 


gressive stores,or sentdirect. 


The “F-A” Quality Trade 





ON MFG. CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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Sow Burpee’s Seeds 
and you will see 
How they Grow! 


Burpee’s Annual is 
our Catalog. It describes 
Burpee’s Seedswith color 
pictures of the best 
vegetables and flowers. 

If you are interested, 
Burpee’s Annual will 
be mailed to you free. 
Write foryour Annual today. 



































IW. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 
34—3 


Name 





R. D. or St 





P.O State. 












MAULE’S 
SEED BOOK 
EREE 


176 pages of helpful garden in- 
formation, expert advice and 
beautiful illustrations, showing 
all varieties of highest grade 
flower and vegetable seeds. 

The directions in this book, and the 
unexcelled quality of Maule’s Seeds 
insure the bes t garden you have 
ever had. Maule’s Seeds must pass 
the most rigid germination tests. 
They are sure togrow. Our 47 years’ 
experience as seedsmen accounts 
for their wonderful results. Write 
today for this helpful catalog. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
817 Maule Bidg., Dept. E, Phila., Pa. 


MAULE’S seeps 
ose 
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are so much better than most 
other roses that we guarantee 
them to bloom or refund 
your money. 

We also put a durable white 
star label with our name and 
the name of the rose on the 
plant as the sign of that qual- 
ity which enables us to make 
this remarkable guarantee. 

Conard Star Roses include only 
superior varieties, field-grown and 
carefully shipped so that they reach 
you full of strength and vitality— 
with beautiful blooms assured. A 
Conard Star Tag in any rose gar- 

“v7. den is a mark of superior qual- 
ity—at no extra cost to you. 
yp Write today for 52 page illus- 
trated catalog with advice on 
roses for every place and pur- 
pose. It’s FREE. 


CONARD & JONES CO. Robt. Pyle, Pres. 
Rose Specialists Box 20, West Grove, Pa. 











Kunderd Gladioli lead the world in 
exquisite colorings and perfect form. 
So that you may know their beauty and 
enjoy them in your garden, I will send 

ou my ‘Surprise’ package prepaid for 
$710. Contains ten varieties—no two 
alike—but not labeled. If under names 
this collection would cost at least $3.00. 
Do not send stamps. 

Send for my free catalog, illustrated | 
in colors and my personal cul- 
tural directions, making it easy to grow 
gladioli. Write for a copy now. 


A. E. KUNDERD 
Box 8, Goshen, Ind. U. S. A. 


The Originator of the Ruffled 
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had shaped my existence; necessity had 
molded it; nothing in it seemed to be there 
of my own volition, planned and ordered and 
arranged. 

Walter did not come in until very late. 
I was still awake, still lost in my labyrinth of 
thought, in which I could find no guiding 
thread. He did not come into my room; in 
this new apartment we had 
separate rooms; but I 


Worldly Goods 


(Continued from Page 207) 


a little toward him, so that I could see his in- 
tense, frowning profile. He should have been 
pale and thin and wan, like a romantic lover 
in a poem; but truth urges me to say that he 
seemed extraordinarily well and ruddy. 

On and on he drove, until we reached a 
side road and turned there, finding at the end 
of it a long, low, plain house, a look of quiet 
cheer about it with its 
neatly curtained windows 
and golden shaded candle- 





heard him fumbling about; A 
and presently there was a if 
smash of glass in the bath- 

room and a subdued curse. [a] 


After he had gone to bed 





light. 
| The dining room was 
surrounded with little cu- 


bicles, each containing a 





I slipped in to see what he 
had broken. It was noth- 
ing but a medicine 





| table and chairs, open 
across the front and par- 
titioned up a short 





. 














glass, and of no conse- 








was... Way above the diners’ 





quence. But in the air 
there was the least 
faint trace of a penetrating perfume, a scent 
distinctive, and one that seemed vaguely 
familiar to me. It was unlikely that Walter 
had taken to using scent—and this was a 
feminine thing, the sort that is put up in 
elaborately designed vials and sold for a 
thumping price in shadowy, seductive beauty 
shops. Now, who did I know that used it? 
There was someone. I went off to sleep be- 
fore I could remember. 

Morning brought forgetfulness of every- 
thing except the wonder as to when I would 
see Lewis Ewing again, and what he would 
say to me. Perhaps he would write; I 
looked eagerly at the morning’s letters, but 
there was nothing from him. On reflection 
I felt sure that he would not write; he wasn’t 
the sort who could tell what he felt in writing. 
He was going through the same process of 
waiting and wondering that I was, and when 
he saw his way he would come tome. I knew 
that as well as if he had written me a letter 
every day to say so, or placarded the street 
corners. 


BOUT Walter—well, I didn’t think very 
much about Walter; only that he con- 
tinued to be out a great deal in the evening, 
and I was glad of that. He made some 
muttered excuses about “‘ business” when in- 
vitations came for us both, and I jumped at 
the chance to decline them. I did not want 
to see or talk to Walter. It made me feel 
small and mean in spite of myself. A woman 
must be more cold-blooded than I am before 
she can live on placidly with her husband 
while all her being is centered on another man. 
It was a week later when, as I came out 
into the dusky street to go home, I saw Lewis 
Ewing in his car, waiting for me. “I’ve been 
here an hour,” he said. “‘I was so afraid I 
might miss you. Effie, you and I must talk. 
I suppose I can’t ask you to my apartment,” 
he went on. “It would be unconventional 
according to you queer New Yorkers, now 
that it’s finished and I’m living in it, in spite 
of the hours we were there before it was done. 
And I won’t go to yours. I don’t want to be 
under your roof si 

I knew why, and I didn’t want him there. 

“We can find a quiet restaurant or inn 
somewhere out along the road,” he went on. 
“Are you free for dinner?” 

“Yes, only I must telephone.” 

There was no use to evade, and I had no 
wish to do so. We were adults, Lewis Ewing 
and I; there would be no pretendings or 
childish games with each other. 


S I WENT back into the studio and tele- 
phoned. The maid answered me. “ Yes’m; 
and could cook and me go to the pictures? 
Mr. Osborn, he just phoned he wouldn’t be 
home to dinner neither.” 

I gave the required permission and has- 
tened back to the car. Even at that moment, 
so strong is the domestic habit, again I men- 
tally noted, with faint surprise: “ Walter out 
again. It’s very odd.” Then I forgot Walter 
and everything else in the joy of being with 
Lewis Ewing once more. 

“Tt’s a beautiful night. Shall we go out 
on the Island somewhere? I know a place; 
the cooking’s good—and it’s respectable.” 

I nodded, and we began slowly to push 
through the late uptown traffic toward the 
Williamsburg Bridge. It was hard driving, 
and he had to concentrate on it. I sat turned 





heads. “If we can 
only get one of those,” 
said Lewis as we came in, “‘we’ll have semi- 
privacy at least.” 

There was no difficulty—the room was 
hardly half filled. 

Impatiently he gave the order for dinner, 
and then he turned squarely to me. “ What 
are we going to do, Effie?” he asked. 

“T don’t know.” 

“But you know how I feel—you know 
what I want?” 

“ Yes.”’ 


es Y DEAR,” he said triumphantly, “I 
knew you’d be like this. No beating 
about the bush, no sham coquetry. It’s a 
queer thing. I came to New York; I’d made 
my pile; I was going to live civilized and see 
all that the town had to offer, and ——” 

“And you meant to get married,” I added. 
“T knew that the very first day I saw you.” 

“Vou did? Yes, that’s true. I was tired 
of loneliness and batting round, and coming 
into an empty house and sitting down to 
table alone, with only Kam to look after me. 
I wanted a wife, a woman who'd love me and 
think of me. I haven’t had a soul of my own 
or a close tie for many years, Effie—not 
since my people died when I was a little boy. 
Oh, I had it all planned. I knew exactly the 
sort of woman I wanted—feminine, graceful, 
laughing, clinging, gentle, not at all worldly, 
and yet nobody’s fool. I even hoped she’d 
have soft shining hair and wear sort of traily 
lavender frocks; I like lavender.” 

He looked across the table and smiled 
whimsically. ‘I sound like a fool, don’t I? 
But a man who lives alone a lot gets queer 
fancies. Anyway, I met you, and my laven- 
der lady went blooie. You’re not a lavender 
lady, Effie. I’ve never seen you except in 
these plain dark frocks like the one you’ve 
got on now. And nobody could call you 
gentle and clinging. D’you remember the 
day you walked into the painters for not 
obeying orders? My dear, the tone of pro- 
fanity was there, even if you didn’t use a 
single bad word. No, you’re hard, and you’re 
worldly, and you’re not feminine, and you 
don’t laugh very much, and yet—and yet— 
you’re my woman, and I’m going to have 
you. Do you know that?” 


STRANGE rough courting, but I liked it. 
I’d never have been touched by senti- 
mental phrases. 

“You see, you got started all wrong. I’ve 
pieced that together out of scraps you’ve let 
fall, and I don’t believe you half realize how 
wrong it was. You’rea good business woman, 
Effie, keen and capable, and you’ve got a 
talent for the sort of work you’re doing. But 
what does it all amount to in the end? I 
don’t know how you came to marry; I’ve an 
idea that you were tricked into it by young 
romantic notions you’ve long ago discarded; 
but you didn’t really marry. You’ve lived 
with a man—heaven knows what sort he is; 
I can’t imagine him somehow; but you’ve 
known nothing about marriage or what it 
means. Yes, I’m a bachelor, but I know 
more than you do about marriage. There are 
a lot of women like you today in the big 
cities, women with brains, who get hooked 
up with a man who isn’t strong enough or in- 
teresting enough to them to make a real 
marriage. I told you once that the real test 
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If you expect to entertain on 
St. Patrick’s Day—and 


WANT IDEAS for your party—why not ob. 
tain right away your copy of the new 


Dewiisous GALA BOOK 
This book tells how to decorate; how to make 
novel and inexpensive favors and costumes 
from crepe paper and other Dennison prod- 
ucts; what games to play; and offers sugges- 
tions galore. 

Dennison’s party goods and Gala Book are 
for sale at stationers’ and department stores; 
or send 10 cents today for Gala Book to Dept. 
20, Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass 
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Dye Old, Faded 


Things Like New 





Sweaters Waists Draperies 
Skirts Dresses Ginghams 
Coats Kimonos Stockings 


Diamond Dyes 


Each 15-cent package of ‘“ Diamond 
Dyes” contains directions so simple any 


woman can dye or tint any old, worn, 
faded thing new, even if she has never 
dyed before. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Drugstores sell all colors. 
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Orns 


Don’t Pare Them! 


Cutting a corn is always dangerous. 
Blue-jay ends corns. Kills the pain 
instantly, then the corn loosens and 
comesout. Norisk, noconstant trou- 
ble. Get Blue-jay at your druggist’s. 








PricesSmashed 
On Evergreens, 
Fruit Trees, Shrubs 
aywhene. té: ‘ 


pricesever made. Also bargains 
uide.| in all kinds fruits, shrubs, ornamentals. 


12 Concord Grapes, 1 year $1. 12 
berries, $1. 20 Red or Black 
Raspberries,$1. 3 Bridal Wreaths,$1. 
3Rosebushes,$1. 12 Apple Trees, 4 ft. 
av.,$3.15. 100 Evergreen Seedlings, 
$2.50. 5 Snowberries, $1, etc. 
Earl Ferris Nursery Co. 
675 Brid S Hampton, Iowa, 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 


100 in script lettering, including two 






















(Continued on Page 209) sets of envelopes, $3.50. 100 Visit- 


For 
e 
Wedding #7323 Sv 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1042 Chestnut 8t., Philad 
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PRACTICAL 


1 Ud. PAT_ OFF. 


AIR CURLERS 





Will Make and Keep 
your hair wonderfully beautiful. 


Caressingly Soft 
Cannot Crack the Hair 
3 SIZES 
Short 25c — Medium 30c— Long 40c 


If not obtainable at your dealer’s asample package 
will be sent upon receipt of priceand dealer's name 
>) EIN ARB 862 Broadway 

& BrRo- New York 














A WOMAN FLORIST 


Hardy Roses 


On mf own roots 


ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER 


Sent to any address postpaid; 


guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 


GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Crusader—rich velvety crimson 
Edel —white 
Radiance—rosy carmine 

SPECIAL BARGAINS 


3 Carnations, the * ‘Divine 
Flower,” all colors, 25c 
3 Choice Ferns - - 
3 Chrysanthemums, 
Beautiful Coleus - 
Flowering Cannas, 
Choice Dahlias’—= - 
Choice Hardy Iris 
8 Lovely Gladioli - 
6 Superb Pansy Plants- - - 25¢ 
10 Pkts. FlowerSeeds, all different, 25c 


Any 5 Collections for $1. The En- 
tire 11 Collections for $2. Postpaid. 


Once a customer, always one. 












mRmewed 





Catalog Free. 





MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Dept. 155, SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


erstothemillionI 
already have, and 
for your help I will 
give you Free 3 Gladiolus Bulbs, 
choicest varieties, if you'll send your 
name and address for catalog and the 
names and addresses of 2 ort or 
friends who are seed buyers. MY CATA- 
LOG SHOWS latest, newest, best varieties 
of Vegetables, Flowers and Garden seeds, 
shrubs, fruits, etc, Full of valuable infor- 
mation, special varieties, such as Red- 
head Tomato that yielded 9,000 Ibs. of 
fj tomatoes from one-fourth acre. Giant 
y Watermelon that weighed 95 lbs. Com- 
plete garden collection for 35c, also sev- 
eral specials in farm seeds. Write for 


‘ield Seed Co., Box 210, Shenandoah, Iowa 





























= California powcr 


Sweet Peas, mixed. Coreopsis, Carnations, 
California Poppy, Petunia(Giant of California), 
Verbena, Larkspur, Gypsophila, Fuchsia, 
Snap Dragon, Asters, Nestartiam, Zinnia, 
Pinks, Canterbury Bells, Flowering Sage, 
Cosmos, Pansies, mixed, Corn Flower, Stocks 8. 





| Your choice of above, 25 —— a Package or 
Six Packets for $1.00 


Postage prepaid in United States 








| California Flower Seed Co. 


PP. O. Box 1600, Station ‘C,’ Los Angeles, Calif. 


) 








Buy GUARANTEED 
Trees ~ Plants ~ Shrubs 
Guarantee on every order blank. Su- 
perior stock of our own growing, sold 
direct at lowest prices. Everything 
for suburban home, fruit grower and 
farmer. Dr. Worcester Hardy Peach 
and Ohio Beauty Apple, valuable, 
new, profitable varieties, genuine sold only 
by us. Send for FREE planting book and 
catalogue. Woodlawn Nurseries, 881 Garson 

Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 




















pamphlet and dealer's name. 








SERVICE WAGON 
Large Top—Removable Glass 
Service 


{| Tray— e Drawer— 
* Double Handles—Deep Under- 
i shelyes—Silent Rubber 
haa ES Swivel Wheels. A high grade piece 
000 of furniturefor GENERAL UTIL 


ITY, easeof action, absolutenoise- 
lessness, Write now for descriptive 





Combination Products Co. 
604-Q Cunard Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
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of marriage was to keep each other’s interest, 
and your surprise told me a lot about your 
husband. But when you held that little 
child of your friend’s on your lap, and he 
hugged you and turned to you naturally, I 
knew then that you weren’t all just keen, cal- 
culating business woman. Effie, you never 
had any children, did you?” 

I shook my head. “I haven’t wanted 
them, except at first, and before I married,” 
I told him. 

“Now that tells me something more about 
your husband. Effie, don’t draw away. It’s 
only natural that I should resent and dislike 
him; I can’t help it. And we’ve got to talk 
about him. You must get free of him as soon 
as youcan. And then you’ll marry me.” 

I had said it to myself, but as he said it 
bluntly, plainly, the statement came with a 
shock. 

“Lewis,” I said, “I’m not sure. I don’t 
know. I don’t believe this sort of thing 
makes anyone happier. I don’t like it. I 
can’t treat Walter like this. He hasn’t 
changed since I married him, and he can’t 
help being what he is. He’s kind to me; 
he’s good; he’s faithful. It’s I who have 
changed and grown away from him.” 

He made a little, impatient gesture. ‘Do 
you think it will hurt him irreparably if he 
loses you?” he asked. “Tell me the exact 
truth. This isn’t the time for subterfuges. 
You know, Effie, this means everything 
to me.” 


As anda woman went past our cubicle, 
a faint disturbing perfume came from 
her fluttering chiffons to me, with the effect of 
an untraceable familiarity. It was—yes, it 
undoubtedly was the same scent that I had 
encountered in my own bathroom the night 
Walter came in so late and broke the glass. 

Lewis went on talking, leaning over to me, 
compelling me with his eyes. “I haven’t 
asked you if you loved me, Effie. I don’t 
know that I will. It’s something deeper 
and better than love with us; it’s belonging 
to each other. You knew it; you didn’t 
know it as clearly as I did, but you knew it. 
And what comes in between—the breaking of 
your marriage and all that—that’s nothing 
very serious. It can all be arranged with the 
minimum of bother to you.’ 

Something within me rebelled. Marriage, 
even my sort of marriage, can’t be flung 
aside like a contract for doing a house. 

“You’re too ruthless,” I protested. ‘“ Mar- 
riage is different from any other tie. And 
I tell you honestly and truly, I don’t know 
how much or how deeply Walter will be hurt. 
No, I don’t know.” 

“Yes, marriage is different,” he said, his 
voice shaking with bitterness. ‘Don’t you 
think I know that? And when I think of 
you—and another man—Effie, it’s beyond 
my power to bear. You have no right to 
torture me like this.” 

“Now you’re unfair. I’m not torturing 
you; it’s a condition that I cannot control.” 

“But you will control it. You will. Don’t 
you see, you must. Effie, say that you love 
me. Give me that at least.” 


DO love you,” I said, and with all my 
soul I meant it. “‘ Yes, I know that I love 
you.” 

“Then I know that everything will be 
all right. I trust you absolutely. You would 
not say that unless you meant—all that 
I want.” 

I opened my lips to speak. 

But he put up a silencing hand and hurried 
on: “I won’t hurry you; I won’t distress 
you. Only be as kind to me as you can, 
Effie. You know what I mean.” 

Yes, I knew what he meant; but even so 
I was not easy; I could not decide. If it 
should hurt Walter very much, if he should 
care 

Our queer dinner was over. We rose to go, 
and as we went past the last little cubicle, 
near the door, that strangely familiar scent 
was evident again. Involuntarily I glanced 
within. Mollie Mayer, all pink chiffon, with 
a soft furry cloak dropping from her shoul- 
ders, was leaning across the table, her pink 
little plump hand outstretched for the man 
who was with her to clasp. He was making 
the most of his opportunity. It was Walter. 





And they were so engrossed in each other and 
their tender moment that they did not look 


up. There was about them the suggestion of , 


long intimacy, of fondest intimacy. 

I hurried on. Well, evidently I could ab- 
solve myself of any possible chance of hurting 
Walter. 

If our drive out to the inn had been scant 
of speech the drive back to the city was 
silence itself. There was this essential differ- 
ence: I was not thinking of the man by my 
side, but of Walter. Now his absences from 
home were explained, and the faint reek of 
perfume. Mollie Mayer—a giggling non- 
entity! Calmly as I had contemplated leav- 
ing Walter for Lewis Ewing, I was not calm 
at all about his philandering with Mollie 
Mayer. I should have been glad of it, since 
it afforded me so good a reason for what I 
wanted to do. But I wasn’t. That cheap 
pink creature! Well—if that was what he 
wanted ! 


LITTLE of this indignation brought its 
natural reaction, and my sense of humor 
asserted itself. There was something highly 
ironic in the situation, subject for laughter 
of the gods. I, to have gone to this quiet 
inn to talk with a man who was urging me to 
divorce my husband, and to have met there 
my husband evidently in the throes of a 
violent affair with the wife of one of his 
friends! A modern comedy—or was it a 
farce? 

When he left me at my door Lewis Ewing 
held tight to my hand fora moment. “Don’t 
make me wait very long, Effie,” he said. 
“This is not a pleasant road to travel, you 
know.” 

“T won’t make you wait,’ I promised, 
“but I’m not going to do anything pre- 
cipitate. I want to be sure that it’s best for 
everybody concerned.” 

“T don’t see how you can doubt that,”’ he 
replied, and left me. 

My world was topsy-turvy now, utterly 
upside down; and I did what my jangled, 
taut nerves and weary emotions made me 
do: I went into my bedroom and had a good 
hard cry. I needed it. After it I felt a 
thousand per cent fitter. 

I thought of all Lewis Ewing had said to 
me about myself. He had said that I was 
hard, that I was worldly, that I was not 
feminine, that he had wanted a lavender 
lady, and yet that he must love me, that 
I belonged to him. As for Mollie Mayer 
and her lightweight sisterhood, Lewis Ewing 
would have given none of them more than a 
smile of amused indulgence, recognizing them 
for what they are—cases of arrested develop- 
ment and of no interest to any man of mature 
mind, save perhaps a trained biologist bent 
on scientific observation. 


UT Walter liked her; so much was obvi- 
ous. Did he like her very much, I won- 
dered. What did Holden Mayer have to say to 
all this, or was Holden still another player at 
the game of looking over your shoulder away 
from your marriage? We were like a set of 
building blocks, toppling, each one pushing 
over the next. Lewis Ewing, myself, Walter, 
Mollie Mayer, Holden Mayer, and the 
guessed-at unknown who was presumably 
distracting his attention from what was going 
on in his own home. Three divorces—three 
readjustments—this was a grim Here We 
Go Round the Mulberry Bush indeed. 

For my part, I would get out of it. I had 
plenty of money saved by now; that little 
bank account started with the two hundred 
out of my first commission check had grown 
to proportions that would permit me to with- 
draw from the scene at once and finally, 
leaving the field clear for the rest of them to 
change partners as they liked. 

Afterward—well, there was Lewis waiting. 

It was going to be hard, giving up my work. 
Lewis had not said so, but that would be the 
first of his requirements. Then it occurred 
to me that I’d have to tell Zaidee, and that 
I ought not to delay about it. Oddly enough, 
though we’d never been particularly confiden- 
tial, I experienced a certain feeling of relief 
at the prospect of telling her. She was so 
clear-headed; she’d help me. 


(Continued on Page 210) 
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SURPRISE 
GIFT! 


‘© everyone ordering 
pn 50c Gladioli Bulb 
Collection we will 
send, asa gift, a 

ofa 











20° 


Cliffwood gladioli, always Semone, bave 
” never been so gorgeously beautiful as 


this year. No garden should be without R 

a bed or border of these beautiful spears. 
Make ideal cut flowers. Here is our big 
Cliffwood collection of bulbs, grown on fg 
our own testing farm. All the loveliest ff 
varieties. With thiscollection a pack 

of our UNNAMED FLOWER SEEDS. 

You couldn't duplicate this collection 9 


s~ 1924 Catalog & 
FREE 


This beautiful catalog, profusely illus- 
trated, FREE, Everything for flower 
or vegetable garden or farm. All 

Cliffwood Farm tested, All a 
} ern grown for hardiness. 
garden seeds are GUARANTEED. 
Satisfaction or your money back. 
Write for it. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED co. Ae 








A Rainbow 
Garden / 
Vaughanis Gladioli 


ROWN on our farm in Central 
JF Michigan, where long days, cool 
nights and friendly soil unite to pro- 
duce brilliant coloring and healthy 
vigor. 
which will blossom for you. If you 
can plant but one flower, let it be 
this. It is surest to grow, lasts 
longest when cut, and presents 
the widest color range. 
Vaughan’s Rainbow Collections—all 
large bulbs, prepaid ms 600 miles from 
Chicago or New Yor! 
L 1—13 best kinds, each 
bulb different color. $108 
L2—3 mate cA L 1 (39 bulbs) . $2.50 
L 3—100 bulbs of twenty dif- 
ferent varieties.......... 














ering size though blooming later, 
not less than 5 colors............ 1.00 
If you live more than 600 miles from Chicago or 
z New York, add 10 cents for each dollar's worth 
ordered, 

We list the most complete collection of named 
varieties of Gladiolus offered in the world—all grown 
on our farms, where we have 1,500 varieties in 

Ask for our catalog, Vaughan’ s ‘Gardening 
Illustrated’’ for 1924, which describes and _illus- 
trates everything desired or needed. Sent FREE. 


Vaughans Seed Store 


41-43 Barclay St. 10-12 W. Randolph St. 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 





























hilds Sood 


Our 1924 Spring Catalog ws 


be sent free upon request. 
It is bright and the most easily 
read Seed Catalog 
published, describ- 
ing new novelties 
and many attrac- 
tive offers of flow- 
ers and vegetables 
illustrated in 
color. Catalog 
free. Send 
for your 
copy to- 
. day. 


Our new Garden 
Color harmony 
Chart (which cannot 
be supplied by any 
other seedsmen) solves 
the problem of color group- 
ing. The price of this chart 
with other helpful material $2. 
Fully described in our catalog. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO., Inc. 

FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 
Consolidated with Edward T. Bromfield Seed Co. 

































HOWTO MAKE A LAWN 


A 


how to do it. 


of 


twenty-page book telling what to do and 
Also complete catalog FREE 


Seeds, Plants, Vines, Shrubs and Supplies. Will help 


you beautify your home. Write 
IOWA SEED CO., Dept. D, DES MOINES, IA. 









inverts ROSES 


experience. wa wraps safe arri 
anteed. Dine sa Cluide to Rows re sent 
Offers 500 r plants, ibs and 


seeds, grow them. 's 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. Box 324, West Grove, Pa. 
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APRON 
DRESS 
No. 2443 
Made of 
unbleached 
muslin. 
Sizes—2, 4, 6. 


Price 75c. 
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aRTANG: 
CHILDREN'S DRESSES 
QReady-to-Embroider 


The “saving” which shows is oft- 
times embarrassing. There is an 
economy in the cost of dressing 
children in ARTAMO dresses that 
is appealing but not apparent. 


Each smart little garment is all made 
up ready for embroidering. Inits dust- 
proof package you will find full de- 
tailed instructions and more than 
enough of the famous D. M. C. cot- 
tons to complete the simple designs. 


Send for FREE leaflet of style photo- 
graphs showing the entire line. 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
with the styles illustrated, write to 


G. REIS & BRO., INC. 
898 BROADWAY Dept.K NEW YORK CITY 








EE 
BLOOMER DRESS 
No. 2438 

Made of woven 
checked novelty 
fabric. 

Sizes—2, 4, 6. 

Price $2.00 
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DRESS \__, 
No. 2442 © 
Made of 
fine quality 
tan voile. 
Sizes 
8, 10, 12. 
Price 


$1.75 
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studies) in a well-know 
music. |So she jwrote us for au 
thority to act as our lacal sub; 
scription repregpentative. She 
found that she had only to point 
out the merits pf The} Ladies’ 
Home Journal, The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and The|Country Gentle: 
man—and the extra dollars came 
rolling in. For meting of e publi: 

















cations have} something of 
vital interest to offer every reading man. 
and woman. That was why 
shortly able ta send h 
$72.20, an amount which a 
mately paid her first term’s 


An Easy, Pleasant, 
And Profitable Cash Off 


But for whatever purpose ydu want extra 
money, here is am easy, pleasant, digni- 
way for you to earn jit, in your 
Spare time. at’s the uty o 
our plan—extra| dollars when you 
want them andright in your own | 
neighborhood. You dan’t need | \ 
previous exp nce+we tell 
you just what to do and say. 
You don’t need capital — Fea 
rythin: 


t for all | 


SF he details— 


yt? Mail i. Cou 




































Money Earned in Spare Time ¢ 
ted Her Musical Education 
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or another — Miss Mildred L. 
Brinker of Florida needed it}to pay for her 
New York school of 
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It was three days before I got a chance to 
talk to Zaidee. Matters fell out so that we 
were both terribly rushed and busy, and one 
day of the three we didn’t so much as lay 
eyes oneach other. Then at last I had a little 
while alone with Zaidee and briefly told my 
story. 

She manifested no surprise. “It gets us 
all sooner or later, this sex thing,” she said. 
“T’ve never told you anything about my own 
case. I was just getting established in this 
business and terrifically keen on it when I 
met Lee Athelone. I fell in love with him, 
and he with me, and we married, with the 
proviso that he’d let me go on with my work. 
You ought to have heard the howl that rose 
from my esteemed relations, and his. But 
we lived that down. The thing we couldn’t 
live down was that I wasn’t a wife; I was just 
as much of a business man as he was, and a 
little more so. I made more money than he 
did, and he didn’t forgive me. He left me, 
and I got a divorce, and he married again, a 
sensible, domestic sort of a girl who thought 
he was a demigod. They live in the suburbs. 
They have four children. I’ve seen them 
sometimes. And they’re happy. And I’ma 
successful decorator—I don’t discount that.” 

I was right; her work was a satisfaction. 
“But this has nothing to do with Lewis 
Ewing and me,” I objected. 


“NTO; I’M coming to that. You see, Effie, 

I made my choice, and I’ve stuck to it. 
Most of the time I’m not at all sure that I’m 
sorry. I understand perfectly what goes on 
in the minds of all these girls in business when 
they marry and decide to keep on with their 
jobs. It’s pretty dull, after you’ve had all the 
contacts and privileges of business life even 
in a small way, to have nothing to do but 
manage a little house or flat and plan dinners 
for your husband. It’sa great waste! There 
ought to be some way to utilize the cleverness 
and ability of married women outside of their 
homes so they wouldn’t get unhappy and 
dull, yet leave them time enough to manage 
their homes. Some women work it out, some 
make compromises, join footling little clubs, 
take up fads. And then they have children. 
The world’s all very well for women like you 
and me, Effie, through youth and middle age, 
but when you get old, without a close tie or 
anything to link you up with the coming 
generation, you’re done, cut off, fini, my 
dear. Now you’re just beginning middle 
age. You’ll never be any different if you 
stay with Walter, for though he’s a dear 
thing in a lot of ways and I’m very fond of 
him he’s weak and he’s got the weak man’s 
faults—he hasn’t fortitude in trouble; he 
loves flattery and believes it; and he cares a 
lot for the luxury that your combined salaries 
provide for him. You’ve got a chance to get 
rid of him creditably enough, since he’s play- 
ing around with this fluffy kitten, and get a 
real man and make your life over. You’re 
still young enough to have children. Chil- 
dren; that’s the real thing, my dear, and I, a 
childless woman, know it. Rupert Brooke 
was right when he called them ‘our immor- 
tality.’ They’re the fulfillment of life’s 
meaning.” 


“TQUT do you think, Zaidee, it’s going to be 
all right with Walter? Isn’t it going to 
leave him in rather a mess? It’ll push him 
right into the arms of that little piece of 
fluff. Walter truly is worth more than that.” 
“But isn’t he there now? And what do 
you care? No, Effie, don’t try to take re- 
sponsibility for other people’s lives. Walter’s 
done this thing on his own, and it’s up to him 
to bear the consequences. I doubt it’ll be 
anything worse than fatty degeneration of 
character.” She smiled at me wistfully. “I 
wish Lewis Ewing had fallen in love with me. 
I’m getting old, and I’m lonely. Lee Athe- 
lone I wanted, and he’s the only man I ever 
did want. If I hadn’t been so pigheaded, so 
stupid, so drunk with my success in business, 
and so smugly certain that business success 
was all a woman needs in the world I’d have 
had him yet. Oh, there’s no denying our 
birthright, my dear; we women are domes- 
tic, childbearing animals, unless we’re ab- 
normal.’ 
“Then you think the thing for me to do 
is to go and get my divorce as quietly and 


quickly as possible, and marry Lewis Ewing, 
and go back to my birthright—domesticity, 
childbearing? That it?” : 

“Yes, yes, yes, a million times yes; and the 
sooner the better. You’re none too young, 
you know. Don’t let yourself be cheated a 
second longer than you can help. There, 
that’s the most unselfish advice I ever gave 
in my life; for how I’ll get along with the 
business and you not here, I can’t imagine. 
Maybe I’ll sell out and go and live abroad 
on my income—one of the solitary, old eccen- 
trics that hang around the pensions and the 
small hotels, with no interest beyond what 
madame will serve for dessert today.’”’ She 
got up and kissed me abruptly, with more 
affection than I had ever seen her show to 
anyone. ‘Dear Effie,” she said, and then 
briskly: ‘‘Now I must get back to work. 
Has that villain Pietro done anything about 
those two fern stands?” 


T DID not seem to me, thinking it over, 

that I’d had much help from Zaidee, or that 
my mind was any more made up. Every- 
thing was still horribly confused. Yet I must 
do something; this couldn’t go on. Lewis 
Ewing let me alone, but I knew he was chaf- 
ing with impatience, longing to know what 
I had done. Walter I avoided as he did me. 

Then there came a little note from Lewis, 
with a bunch of wild appleblossoms. “‘ You’re 
not being fair, Effie,” it said. ‘How do you 
suppose I’m getting on all this time? I’ve 
stayed away from you because I thought it 
was best, but I can’t stand too much of it.” 

So I called him up and told him to come 
and see me. “Shall we go out to that same 
inn?” he asked when he appeared with joy- 
ful promptness. 

But I thought not. There was the flavor 
of Walter and Mollie Mayer about that inn 
for me, though Lewis didn’t know it. 

“No,” I said. “We'll stay here in the 
studio a while, and go somewhere for dinner, 
if you like. The two girls have gone, and I’ve 
driven Zaidee out.” 

So we faced each other in that jolly, color- 
ful litter of precious things. If anxiety had 
not worn on him before, it had now. He was 
leaner, his eyes were shadowed. 

“What have you done, Effie?” he asked at 
once. 

“Almost nothing. I’ve talked to Zaidee. 
Somehow I can’t plan it, Lewis. I can’t see 
it.” 

“T thought not. I’d have felt it if you’d 
made any move. Haven’t you spoken to 
your husband?” 

“No, I haven’t. I suppose I’m a coward, 
but I haven’t been able to face that.” 


E STRUCK his hands together sharply. 

“Then you must leave your apartment 
and go to a hotel, and write him. That will 
be easy. He won’t know until he gets your 
letter. You can refuse to see him personally 
and refer him to your lawyers. Have you 
even got a lawyer, Effie?” 

“Yes, I know one who will do.” 

“Wind up your affairs here and go to 
Nevada—that’s the quickest. Do you need 
money?” 

“Good heavens, no! 
wouldn’t take yours.” 

He smiled his softening, tender smile that 
was for me alone. ‘How characteristic! 
But it won’t be so very long before you'll 
have to use my money. Do you realize that? 
You’re so absurdly, foolishly independent. 
But I love it in you. You wouldn’t be you 
if you weren’t spunky and thorny like that. 
Effie, you’ve never used your husband’s 
money, have you?” 

“No—not except the first few months.” 

“T’m glad of it. Oh, I can’t help being sore 
and jealous; he’s been with you all these 
years, and he hasn’t cherished you or pro- 
tected you. It’s always been in my thoughts, 
and you must forgive me if I harp on it.” 

“Tt wasn’t Walter’s fault exactly,” I said. 
“He was very ill, so I had to go to work. It 
was one of those things that happen. I’d 
rather, very much rather, we didn’t talk 
about it.” 

“Very well, we won’t. Tell me what 
you’ve been doing. I’ve missed you so.” 


Even if I did, I 


(Continued on Page 213) 
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Keep that youthful charm— pearly teeth! 


OTICE how, with many people, pearly 
teeth are the great element of charm, 
and how much they add to the youthful 
beauty of women you meet. You wonder, 
perhaps, how teeth can be made to glisten 
so. It is natural for you to want them, too. 


A new and better way to bring out the pearly 
lustre of teeth is now at your command. A 
new era of tooth beautifying and tooth pres- 
ervation is being brought about through this 
method. For beauty’s sake and health’s sake, 
try it. The results will surprise and delight 
you. 


A contribution of dental science 


4118 dentists designed a new toothbrush. 
Over 10,000 dentists now endorse it. It is 
named the Albright Rotary Wedge Tooth- 
brush. 


Note how it differs from any other toothbrush 
you ever used. The bristles are wedge- 
shaped. Press this brush gently against the 
teeth. See how easily the bristles 
slide in between them, sweep- 
ing each tooth clean of every par- 
ticle of food residue. Observe 
how it reaches, in like manner, 
every “‘biting”’ crevice and how 
easily the inside surface of the 
front teeth and the hard-to-get- 
at back teeth are thoroughly 
cleaned. The good effects right 
from the start will be a revela- 
tion to you. You know, from the 
new sensation of cleanliness and 
sweetness it leaves in your mouth, 


L 





ANDREW ALBRIGHT, Jr. 
President 
Rubberset Company one. 


that the daily use of the Albright Tooth. 
brush is highly beneficial to your teeth. 


A product of RUBBERSET CO. 


Andrew Albright, Jr., President, RUBBERSET 
COMPANY, one of the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of shaving, nail, hair, bath and 
paint brushes, perfected this new tooth- 
brush. 


Like all RUBBERSET Brushes, the bristles 
of the Albright Toothbrush are guaranteed 
to stay in. 


The tufts are so grouped that a simple rinsing 
thoroughly cleans the brush. No foreign 
matter remains among the bristles in which 
germs may breed to be carried into the 
mouth. Each brush is sterilized and packed 
in a sanitary envelope and enclosed in a pro- 
tecting carton. 


The best that science knows 


In the Albright Rotary Wedge Toothbrush 
you get the brush chosen and 
endorsed by over 10,000 den- 
tists. You get a brush of the 
finest quality money can buy. 
The time has come for all to 
learn how much its use means 
in better looks, better teeth and 
better health. And once you 
know, you will never go without 
the benefits it gives. Make this 
pleasant test NOW. If your 
dealer can not supply you, 
send 35c and we will mail you 















“MADE IN 


Why Over 10,000 Dentists Endorse It 


With the tapering slope and wedge-like shape of 
the bristles in the Albright Toothbrush, no teeth 
are missed in the cleansing. They reach in between 
and into every ‘“‘biting’’ crevice with ease and 
certainty. 


The bristles stay-in—they can’t come out. 


Proper curve of handle makes it easy to clean backs 
of front teeth with up and down motion. 


The tufts are so grouped that a simple rinsing thor- 
oughly cleans the brush. No foreign matter re- 
mains among the bristles. 


Every brush sterilized, then packed in sealed sani- 
tary envelopes and enclosed in a protecting car- 


ton. 


Quantity and 
Efficiency give 
75c quality for 


AMERICA” 












© 1923 Rubberset Company MQ 4 
ee _——_——H_—_ eee eee -——_—_— 
RUBBERSET COMPANY, 56 Ferry St., Newark, N. J. 
Without obligation on my part, mail me booklet “About 
Your Teeth.” 


ROTARY WEDGE Name___ 


TOOTH BRUOSA 
Made by RUBBERSET company, Newark, N. J. 





Street. 


City. 2 baceaibiid State 
NOTE: This booklet was written under the direction of a dentist and 
scientist. It is a guide to mouth hygiene and the proper care of the teeth. 

If your dealer has not received his supply of Albright Ro Wedge Tooth- 

, enclose SSc with this coupon end we will mail both Toothbrush and 

Book to you. L.HJ. 103 4 
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With Seventy Different ‘Makes’ q 
to choose from~ 


Nearly One-Fourth of all Vacuum Cleaner Buyers || . 
Select The Grand Prize EDREKA 














HE superior cleaning 
service of the Grand Prize 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
is undeniably established 
and universally accepted. 











For years it has been acknowledged by 
the world’s authorities on scientific home- 
keeping and household sanitation that 
the Eureka embodies advantages which 
make it supreme. 








Time after time their judgment has been 
publicly expressed in the form of Grand 
Prizes or Highest Awards. In fact the 
Eureka has received more grand prizes 
and highest awards than any other elec- 
tric cleaner of its type, irrespective of 
price. It has become known, and is now 
universally referred to, as “The Grand 
Prize Cleaner”. 


Its remarkable cleaning service is now 
accepted as a matter of fact in the court 
of highest opinion—the thousands of 
women who use it in their daily house- 
work. This unqualified acceptance was 
expressed by their overwhelming demand 
for the Grand Prize Eureka during the 



































past year. vacuum cleaners sold under seventy demand the Grand Prize Eureka is, 
ae different trade names. in our opinion, full and complete 
Nearly a quarter-million Eurekas were recognition that superior cleaning 


purchased in this one year—or prac- That sucha large percentage of elec’ _ service can be had at an extremely 
tically one-fourth of all the electric tric cleaner buyers single out and moderate price. 


EurEKA VACUUM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 
Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners since 1909 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ont.: Foreign Branch, 8 Fisher Street, Holborn, London, W. C. 1, England (116) 








VACUUM CLEANER 


“IT GETS THE DIRT” 
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Worldly Goods 


(Continued from Page 2r0) 


“Tell me what you’ve been doing; that’s 
more interesting.” 

My doubts and difficulties vanished as we 
talked. Lewis here with me made everything 
possible, even easy. The same divine con- 
tent and quietness that I had got from him 
before wrapped me round and comforted me. 
The things he said 

‘“‘We’re not young idiots, you and I. We 
know what we want. All my life I’ve longed 
for just this, a woman like you.” 

“You didn’t want me at all; you wanted a 
lavender lady,” I reminded him. 

He gave me a long, appraising look. ‘I’m 
not sure but there’s a lavender lady in you 
somewhere, Effie, perhaps with a dash of 
cayenne. Anyway you’re you, and you suit 
me. Effie, why have you hesitated, why 
haven’t you taken any more decisive action 
before this? It isn’t like you. It isn’t be- 
cause you don’t care for me enough, is it?” 

“No, it isn’t that. But—here’s my life, 
settled in a groove, a groove that’s easy for 
me. I know my groove, every inch of it. 
Now you’ve come along, and you’re urging 
me out of it, pulling me out, tearing me out. 
It’s very unsettling to make life over at this 
late date.” 


¢ ARLING, you talk as if you were Mrs. 

Methuselah. Is your groove so satis- 
factory, so perfect, that you can find nothing 
better with me? Are you afraid you won’t 
be happy? Are you afraid you may regret?” 

I hesitated to reply: “I suppose that’s it. 
A divorce is a confession of failure, no matter 
how good the reason is behind it.” 

Lewis exploded into sudden anger. “Look 
here, I can’t stand this. That you should 
think you hadn’t done your duty, more than 
your duty, in standing by all these years and 
enduring a man who hasn’t supported you, 
hasn’t even wanted to support you so far 
as I can see. You to be worried about him! 
He’s failed you, Effie; you’re not to blame. 
Now you’ve been brooding over this thing, 
and you’ve got it all twisted. Dear, you do 
as I say; simply leave your apartment and 
go to a hotel, and let the lawyers do the rest. 
It won’t be half as difficult as you fear, once 
you’re started. Action is always easier than 
standing still, once you’re started.” 

Yes; it all seemed very easy when I was 
under the spell of Lewis’ presence, and I 
knew within myself that I must not pro- 
crastinate any longer. The plan he suggested 
seemed feasible. It would spare me a possible 
scene with Walter; it would simplify every- 
thing. Perhaps Walter would not make a 
scene. Perhaps he would be glad. I would 
write to him as kindly as I could. Oh, I had 
no feeling against Walter, not even for run- 
ning off to little Mollie Mayer. I was sorry 
for him. 

We had our quiet dinner, Lewis and I, and 
again he left me at my door. His last word 
was, “And you'll really do something to- 
morrow?” It was more of a command than 
a question, but I did not resent it. He had 
the right to use that tone; I had yielded him 
that. “Yes; surely tomorrow,” I promised. 





HERE was a light in the living room 

when I got upstairs, and I glanced within. 
Walter was there, lying on the sofa, a book 
in his hands, but palpably not reading. 

I had to speak to him. “ Aren’t you feeling 
well, Walter?” I asked, stopping at the door. 
I didn’t intend to go in. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” he said listlessly, but 
his voice belied him. 

“Ts anything the matter at the office?” 
I went on perfunctorily. 

“Everything’s all right—as right as it 
ever is. A lot you care whether it’s right or 
not. Not that I blame you.” 

“Why, Walter ” T began. 

He sat up and looked at me with troubled 
eyes. “I’ma poor stick, Effie, a third-rater. 
I wonder how you’ve ever stood me. Re- 
member what I used to think I’d be; and 
you used to think so too.” 

It was just what had been in my mind 
earlier in the evening. 

“There’s not much use talking about that 
now, is there?” I asked, and went on to my 
room. I’d have to write to Walter. 

The absurdity of it, with Walter two rooms 
away, was patent. Yet if I went in and told 





him we might have a painful, long-drawn 
interview. No, I’d write. I’d write tonight 


while he sat there two rooms away and. 


meditated on himself as a failure. I opened 
my desk, picked up my pen. 


My dear Walter: It seems there is not much 
use going on as we are. Neither of us is happy. 
We have built up diverse interests; we have 
made a business partnership of marriage; we 
have, correctly speaking, no home 


F ALL the stilted, roundabout begin- 

nings! Oh, why couldn’t things like this 
be done in a big, free, overcoming way, a 
gesture of magnificence, instead of this nig- 
gling fashion! I began again: 





Dear Walter: I am going to leave you. You 
mean no more to me than I to you; and I know 
that you have found consolation elsewhere 





It was at this moment that Walter knocked 
on my door. “Are you busy?” he asked, 
opening the door. “Don’t you want to 
come out—and—and talk a little—or let me 
read to you? Oh, you’re writing letters.” 

I pushed the letters I had begun into my 
blotting book and closed it on them, taking 
resolution. ‘Walter,’ I said swiftly, “do 
you see any reason why we should go on as 
we are doing? Does it mean anything to 
you? Wouldn’t you like to be free from me 
so that you could—provided Holden would 
let her divorce him—marry Mollie Mayer?” 

He showed neither surprise nor resent- 
ment, and he did not make the answer I had 
expected, that I would have sworn he would 
make. He was silent fora moment; then he 
said slowly, “I despise Mollie Mayer and all 
her kind.” 

“Then why have you been playing around 
with her?” 

““You’re not doing me the honor to be 
jealous, are you, Effie? That would be 
queer. What do you care about me now?” 

“You didn’t answer my question: Why 
have you been playing around with Mollie 
Mayer, holding her hand in restaurants, and 
all that sort of thing?” 

He smiled a funny, little, twisted smile. 
“The man who goes out with Mollie has to 
hold her hand whether he wants to or not; 
she expects it. It doesn’t mean anything. 
She’s just a simpleton; I think you said so a 
long time ago, didn’t you?” 

“Well, then—why ——” 


“¢\H, A HUNGRY man isn’t particular 

about clean food; don’t you know that? 
I had to have something, some sort of distrac- 
tion, or I’d have gone mad. It’s too much, 
Effie, to have you turn from me and to feel 
myself a failure constantly. But don’t you 
forget that you’re partly to blame for my be- 
ing a failure, though I’m a dog to remind you 
of it. You never forgave me for the way I 
acted about that first commission check of 
yours, never really forgave. A million times 
I’ve wanted to tell you, to own up what a 
rotter I was about it, but it stuck in my 
throat.” 

“Why do you tell me now?” 

“T don’t know; I don’t know. I’m no 
good; I’m weak; that’s what’s the matter 
with me. And where you might have 
strengthened me you’ve pulled me down. 
You know it.” 

Yes, I did know it. That was the worst of 
it. “There’s no use going over this and 
working ourselves all up about what’s past 
and can’t be changed. If you feel this way 
the only thing to do is to separate, and— 
and after a while you can find someone else 
who will be to you what I can’t be.” 

“Effie—Effie, you don’t mean that. There 
isn’t any other woman in the world for me 
but you—you, no matter what you do, no 
matter how we live. Oh, I’ve tried; I’d have 
liked to find someone else, someone who’d be 
really interested in me, and loved me even a 
little, and there are always plenty of women 
ready and waiting for men who are neglected 
and lonely, like me; but there never was one 
who could hold a candle to you. I love you; 
I love you. You’ve cheapened me; you’ve 
robbed me of what was my right as your 
husband; you’ve grown away from me and 
forgotten me, but I love you. I couldn’t 


(Continued on Page 214) 








MUELLER 


Faucets without a Fault 





Frequent, annoying and expensive repairs are unknown 
to the users of Mueller Faucets. 


Manufactured under complete laboratory control— 
from raw materials to finished product—Mueller Faucets 
are factory-tested to meet every known condition—thus in- 
suring continuous, dependable service, wherever installed. 


Instruct your architect to specify Mueller Faucets. 





Tell your local plumber to use them exclusively. 


MUELLER CO., Decatur, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Factories: Decatur, Ill.; Sarnia, Can.; Port Huron, Mich. 




















Want $50.00 Extra 
This Month? 


yey the things which Miss 
Ruth W. Taylor of West Vir- 
ginia wants from day to day are 
more money and the little luxuries 
it will buy. Being self-reliant, she 
long ago discovered that she could 
easily earn it for herself. In a 
single month we have paid her 
more than $75.00 just for sending 
us new and renewal subscriptions 
for The Ladies’ Home Fournal, 
The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Country Gentleman. 


In Your Spare Time 
WE want more workers to represent 


our publications, locally, just as 
Miss Taylor is doing. The work is easy, 
pleasant and dignified. You do not need 
previous experience to succeed, and your 
time is your own. We will pay you lib- 
erally for results whether you have one or 
ten hours to spare—but if you want 
$50.00 this month do not delay. 


aaencanssnnsnnneNigil This Coupon Todays os esse se rene 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
718 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: I am interested in your cash plan for more money. Please tell me about 
it, but without obligating me in any way. 


Name. 
at aaa 
City 


























Virginian - 
7 Rooms, Hall 
and Bath. 





Save a Mical 


KNOW Exact Cost of Home Before 
You Start—ELIMINATE EXTRAS 


Bennett Guaranteed prices are low and definite. You 
KNOW there will be no extras tacked on. 

Every Bennett Home was designed as an architectural 
beauty, a real comfortable, convenient, all-year-round 
HOME. Delighted owners in fashionable neighbor- 
hoods are proud of their beautiful Bennett Homes. 


Berrereon UL Atreaycn® 


One to three months’ building time easily saved. 
Bennett PRICES, methods, facilities, and location 
save you big money. 

Decide now to KNOW why Bennett Better-Built 
Homes are better, YET COST LESS. The New Book 
of 80 photographically illustrated Bennett Homes 
tells you. Mail the coupon TODAY. 

Bennett Book of Homes mailed West of the Mississippi 
and foreign countries on receipt of $1.00. 


BENNETT HOMES, 70 Main St. 
N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Send the Bennett Book of 80 Beautiful Homes. 
stamps enclosed for mailing. 





10c in 
“ee 
Number and street (or P. O. Box) 


Town and State _ 
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Drink and Enjoy— 


LIPTONS 
TEA 


GENUINE ORIHERNSEAL 


se 


TRACE MARK REG 1921 


“STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 



























There is only one genuine Seal— 
ALASKA SEAL. 

Others are only imitations. NOR- 
THERN SEAL is an excellent imita- 
tion of the genuine article. NORTH- 
ERN SEALis only the finest selected 
New Zealand LEPUS CUNICULUS. 

For information, write for booklet 
to NORTHERN SEAL Pierini Park 
Springfield Gardens, L.1., New York. 






















ANE BRYANT Mater- 

nity Clothes enable you 
to dress stylishly during all 
stages of maternity—and 
after baby comes, as well. 
Latest modes, designed to 
conceal condition. Sim- 
ple adjustments provide 
expansion. Low prices. 


Style Book FREE 
New Style Book showing 
latest styles in Dresses, 
Coats, Skirts, Corsets for 
Maternity Wear. Write today. 


une Bryant Sera. 
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(Continued from Page 213) 


change. I never will try to again, for I see 
how foolish it is.”” He checked himself fear- 
fully. ‘‘Perhaps you’ve found someone else, 
Effie; perhaps you want to be free—is that 
it? Heaven knows I wouldn’t be surprised, 
and he’s probably a better man than I am. 
He’d have to be a better man than I am, to 
hold you, Effie. But he’d never love you 
more than I do.” 

He was silent a moment and then went on 
in a lowered key: “If you want to be free, 
Effie, you shall be. Who am I to keep you 
tied to a nothing, a nobody, a might-have- 
been? If you’ll be happier away from me 
you shall be happier. I love you enough for 
that or for anything else, my dear. We 
haven’t been married, you and I, only for 
that little while at first. We’ve had a busi- 
ness partnership, of a sort, and a home can’t 
be made that way. Do you think so, Effie? 
Do you believe we did the right thing?” 

“But, Walter, we couldn’t help it; your 
sickness and the debts, remember? It forced 
us into it. And then 





FTER the debts were paid and we were 

on our feet, that’s when we made our 

big mistake. You went on working, you paid 

half the bills—and I let you do it. I don’t 

know; maybe I couldn’t have stopped you 

even if I’d tried. But it’s my everlasting 

shame and regret that I didn’t try. Effie, 
did you want me to try?” 

“Sometimes. But of course I loved the 
work; it was just what I was made to do.” 

He sighed. ‘‘I don’t know what made me 
go into all this tonight. It’s been stewing up 
inside me for a long time. And, Effie, I 
meant what I said just now. If you want to 
be free of me you shall be. I won’t stand in 
your way.” 

You have seen the bits of colored glass in a 
kaleidoscope flung together without pattern, 
without meaning. And then, looking in, the 
surrounding mirrors present them in perfect 
symmetry, in clear apportioned design. So 
with my tangled motives, my half impulses, 
my muddled inten- 
tions. Seen in the 


not know there ever existed such a person as 
Lewis Ewing, and probably never will know. 
To give up Lewis seemed for a while im- 
possible to me, and his unhappiness and the 
memory of the things he said to me will be a 
reproach to me as long as I live. He was 
neither generous nor kind, and he had good 
reason to be neither. 

I had promised him, and I had broken 
my promise. This I know—that he is a 
strong man and he will, as they say, “get 
over it.”” Walter is a weak man, and he could 
not spare me. In that illuminating talk with 
him I realized that, and I realized some- 
thing more—that it is the right and privilege 
of the strong to bea strength to the weak as 
well as to themselves. That is the way things 
go on in this world, and the longer I live the 
more I know it. 


SAID at the beginning of this story that I 

was on the eve of making over my life into 
something entirely different from all that it 
had been. That is so. 

What have I done? 

Nothing utterly drastic. Compromise was 
found to creep in. But here is the gist of it: 
We are living in a small city house that costs 
us less for taxes and interest and payments 
on the mortgage than the rent of our apart- 
ment did, and makes a permanent investment 
besides. We did not move to the suburbs; I 
am not one to believe that all the virtues 
flourish merely by the application of fresh 
air and inconvenient shops, nor have I much 
faith in what is so freely labeled ‘“‘God’s 
great outdoors” to interest and content 
people who have lived an active, engrossed 
metropolitan life. 

And I have not wholly given up my work. 
For two hours every morning I am at the 
studio, mostly in an advisory capacity, and 
this keeps me from too active a discontent 
and diminishes my income to an amount at 
which Walter cannot cavil. I may add in 
passing that we are living wholly on what he 
makes, and he works now as he worked in the 
old days, with re- 
newed faith and 





mirror of Walter’s 
confession of fail- 
ure and the gener- 
osity of his love, 
they crystallized 
into shape—a 
shape far different 
from what I had 
imagined, but as 
strange, as beauti- 
ful, and as promis- 
ing. I knew now 
what I must do. | 


ALTER,” I 

said, ‘“‘we i 
can’t change what | 
is past; but we can, 
if you want to, 
change the future, 
make it into some- 
thing very differ- 
ent. Wecan havea 
home; we can have 
children; you can 
bear the full respon- 
sibility of every- 
thing—if you want 
to. What I’ve 
taken away from 
you I'll give back— | 
as much as I can. | 
It won’t be the 


there, 





The Phantom 
Drum 


By GERTRUDE LA PaGE 


They stood and stared at the wreath 


For the moment awed and still, 
But soon with lively chatter 
Went charging up the hill. 


Tomorrow they may have forgotten; 
But I shall always see 

A vacant place beside them 
Where our drummer used to be. 


And I shall often hear 
In the silence of the street 
The clamorous rub-a-dub | 
Of a drum that does not beat. | 


confidence in him- 
self. 

He has to, be- 
cause we need 
every penny; I see 
to that, for I won’t 
let our standard of 
living fall below 
what it has been. 


AYLY his little companions BE FORE very 

Came trooping past my door, | 

Calling loud for their drummer 
Who will beat for them no more. 


many more 
weeks pass there 
will be another 
member of our 
home, the third in 
the old-fashioned 
sort of domestic 
triangle. I may 
have to give up my 
work wholly then; 
I don’t know. I 
will if my baby 
needs me. He’s 
not going to have 
one bit less of his 
mother than he re- 
quires. I am not 
afraid. I am sure 
| he is going to be as 
lovely and as lusty 
as Louise’s chil- 
dren, and he will 








same; but it will be 
better than to let 
things go on as they are. If I had known— 
if you had only told me before.” 

“You were so far away from me; you held 
me off so. You were so complete, so happy as 
you were; I was afraid I might lose you alto- 
gether. I didn’t dare to force the issue. Cow- 
ardly again. Dear, do you mean this truly? 
Won’t you have to give up too much?” 

“Oh, Walter,” I cried. ‘Don’t ask ques- 
tions like that. I’ve said what I’d do. Grab 
me and make me do it, before I change my 
mind.” 


No, it was not an easy thing to do. But it 
was right, and I am satisfied. Walter does 


have character; 
the fact that his 
mother put aside her own gratification and 
willed him into being will give him that. 

Most of my friends and acquaintances are 
amazed at my domestic revolution. 

Some of them smile, think it rather a joke 
on me. 

Veevee asked me curiously: “But how 
can you endure giving up your job, Effie— 
right when you were in the height of your 
success?” 

To which I answered amiably: “I’m not 
giving up my job, Vee. I’ve merely found a 
new and better one.” 


THE END 
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“T’m fine, thanks; 
how are YOU?” 


Happy, healthy babies use the 


Micpak 


NON- COLIC 


Nurser 


The Nipple with the Safety -Valve 


IN LAST, a nipple for sanitary, easily 
cleaned wide-mouth bottles that is really 
soft and pliable. Shaped like a natural breast. 
Made of pure gum. Yet it positively will not 
collapse. 


Safety-valve (A-B) admits air as food is taken, mak- 
ing nursing easy and preventing vacuum which causes 
much colic, Ribs inside of tip insure free flow of 
food, even when baby bites sides together. 


Pg + rim (C) grips bottle firmly. Won’t leak or slip 
. May be cleansed by boiling. Fits any wide-mouth 

nursing bottle. Exceptionally easy to 
ut on the bottle. Recommended by 
eading physicians, hospitals and do- 

mestic-science institutes. 


Mizpah wide-mouth nursing bottle 
has straight sides, no neck. Can be 
thoroughly cleaned like a tumbler. 


Mizpah Nurser, complete, 35c. Large 
nipple or bottle separately, 20c each. 
At your druggists’. 


To introduce large 
nipple, sample will 
sent for 10c to 
cover mailing costs. 
For those mothers who still 
use the narrow-neck bottles 
we offer the small Mizpah 
nipple. It has the same 
safety ‘walve (A-B), the in- 
side ribs and ¢t irm- 
gripping rim which make 





























PAT. NO. 
Mizpah nipples unequaled. 380835 
par. wo. 380838 Price, Sceach at druggists’, ue goon view 


or sample sent absolutely ¢¢ gmail nipple 
on 20? ee? free upon request of any No. 56 i tee 
on Mizpah ‘mother or physician. row neck bottle 


—- ee oa 
and turn 
° ty The Walter F. Ware Co. 
1010 Spring St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


to show safety- 
valve (A-B) and 
broad rim (C). 





UseThis Chest FREE 






Sent on 

















2 A Famous ; 
Free Trial pein" rca Pays for it: 
CedarChest. Your choice of many styles and it nae ‘ 
designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. A Piedmont Direct from 
brotects furs, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust Factory to 
and damp. Needed in every home. Lasts for genera- Home. 
tions. The ideal waste or ner gift. Write 





today for free catalog with new reduced prices—postpaid free to you 


a RED CEDAR CHEST Co., eee B, Statesville, N. C. 
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The Pet Garment Co 
Bryan, Ohic 


TU 
120 Samples 
rem LAIN. 
I 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 1444¢ 
Peace Dale Mills, oe 103, 


Buy Peace Dale aree direct 
from mill—only 14\c to 27c 
per oz.! Beautiful silk and 
worsted yarns. ide range 
of FJ including newest 
Pome ng and summer shades. 
nd for 120 free samples. 
25 Madison Ave., N. Y. per Oz. 
| | Send me free samples Peace Dale yarns 
! — 
| 
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Something new about your babies’ milk 


world. There is nothing a mother would not do, if she 

knew it to be the best forher little one. It is, therefore, 
the. highest mission of science to spare nothing in its research 
on infant welfare, and to reveal its findings to young mothers 
the world over. 


Such research has recently been made on the all-important 
subject of milk. It is well known that mother’s milk is the one 
perfect food for infants. But, unfortunately, modern civilization 
has made it impossible for many mothers to nurse their babies. 


M wort there is the most unselfish thing in all the 


These babies must be fed on cow's milk, which is the most prac- 
tical substitute for mother’s milk. But Nature intended cow’s 
milk for the calf, whose stomach. is, of course, far stronger 
than that of the infant. 

It is therefore easy to understand that cow’s milk must un- 
dergo considerable modification before the delicate stomach of 
baby or child can readily digest it. Various and numerous are 
the modifications of cow's milk which have been prescribed by 
physicians. But even the most successful of these have been 
improved by the addition of Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 


*‘Gelatinized’’ Cow’s Milk is Nearest to Mother’s Milk 


N a series of laboratory tests, it was discovered that by far the 
most important milk modification known to science is “gela- 
tinized’’ milk—which means the addition of plain, granulated, 
edible gelatine to the infant's regular milk formula. (Ask your 
physician about this.) 
This has two advantages. First, by preventing excessive curd- 
ing, the gelatine renders cow's milk as nearly like human milk as 
it is possible to make it. In other words, it insures the easy digest- 


ibility of the milk to such an extent that the infant stomach 
can readily assimilate it and so obtain its full nutritive value. 


The second advantage of “‘gelatinizing” milk is that you can 
so easily do it yourself. Soak one level tablespoonful of Knox 
Gelatine in half a cup of cold milk, from the baby’s formula, 
for ten minutes. Cover while soaking; then place the cup in 
boiling water, stirring until gelatine is fully dissolved; add this 
dissolved gelatine to the quart of cold milk or regular formula. 





The Under-weight Baby 


If your child is under-weight, it does not necessarily mean that you 
are not feeding him enough. What it probably does mean, is that he 
is not assimilating all the nutriment of his food because he is unable 
to digest it properly. In such cases the addition of Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine renders the milk curd so soft and 
fluffy that the delicate infant stomach can 
readily digest it, making all the difference 
between a little, under-weight infant and a 
strong, sturdy, thriving one! 


For Growing Children 


Further, Knox Sparkling Gelatine has 
been found to be unusually rich in the 
natural protein element, Lysine, so essential 
to the healthy growth and strength of chil- 
dren. It is, therefore, recommended not only in infant feeding, but 
for growing children in combination with milk, eggs, fruits, fresh 
fruit juices, vegetables, etc. 


For Invalids, Convalescents and All Those 
Suffering From Digestive Disturbances 


For acid stomach, dyspepsia, and all other forms of indigestion, 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine (in digesting itself and assisting the diges- 
tion of other foods by softening them after they enter the stomach) 
forms Nature’s happiest solution of the food problem for dyspeptics. 
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Same Sparkling Gelatine 
with Cane Powdee 
in separate envelope. 


Plain Sparkling 
Gelatine for 
general use. 
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“‘The Highest Quality for Health’’ " Pd ore $f Pie 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc., 113 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N.Y. ,7 RO PEE VW KH OS 


An Attractive and Delicious Dessert 
Good for Grown-ups as Well as Children 


In addition to its health value, Knox Sparkling Gelatine—in com- 
bination with eggs, milk, vegetables and your own fresh or canned 
fruits, makes the most delicious desserts, salads, meat and fish loaves, 
candies, etc., for any occasion. Here is a recipe for an especially de- 
lightful dessert—good for grown-ups as well as for the children: 


Prune Oriental Cream 


VY, envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
VY, cup cold water 

VY, cup scalded milk 

VY, cup sugar 

Whites of two eggs 





VY; cup milk ? 
Y2 pint heavy cream or evaporated milk i Ps 
Y, cup cooked prunes, cut in pieces, or any ¢ 
fruit desired. a 
o 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes, dissolve in scalded milk, and add sugar. of 


Strain into a bowl, set in pan containing ice water, and stir constantly until mixture 
begins to thicken; then add whites of eggs (beaten until stiff), heavy cream, diluted 


¢ 
oe | - 
4 4 












with milk and beaten until stiff; next add prunes or fruit. Turn into a wet mold, ; ny a 
the bottom and sides of which are garnished with pieces of cooked fruit, and chill. Pd of a x 
If desired, serve with custard sauce or whipped cream. Pid § ye J tes 
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I N the charm of 

Betty Wales Dresses 
and Coats, in their assured 
style and their positive 
quality, lies the source of 
their boundless popu- 
larity. J The modern girl 
knows that to be unfash- 
ionable is to lose caste, to 
suffer a degree of social os- 
tracism. §JSo she takes 
counsel of her knowledge. 
§ She goes to Betty Wales 
for the four indispensables 
of a smart wardrobe—a 
sports dress, an afternoon 
frock, a dinner gown or 
evening dress and an 
outerwrap. 9 With these 
as a nucleus, her wardrobe 
is fundamentally correct. 
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There néed never be a 
doubt in your mind as 
to the authenticity of 
Betty Wales styles, the 
quality of Betty Wales 
fabrics or the reason- 
ableness of Betty Wales 
prices. The Betty Wales 
unconditional guaran- 
tee covers all three points. 
~ a ~~ am 


See the new models for 
Spring now on display at 
the Betty Wales Shop in 
your town. If Betty Wales 
is not represented by any 
retailer inyourcommunity 
write us for thename of the 
nearest Betty Wales Dealer. 


Look for this Label 
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The Mourners 


HE good old days!” our 
elders mourn, 
Transfixing with regretful 


eyes 
Succeeding generations born 
Without that earthly paradise. 
Commiserative is their tone, 
And sad the reminiscent smile 
When they proclaim we have not known 
A life that really was worth while. 
There was a time, they sadly say, 
When earth was filled with wholesome 
fun; 
When lives were innocent and gay 
And two could live as cheap as one; 
When no man ever wished: to skimp 
His task but worked industriously, 
And womenkind forbore to primp 
Within that bygone Arcady. 
Now, vain and trifling are our ways. 
Alas! Alack! The good old days! 


“The good old days!” How loud they moan 
The requiem of long ago. 
That had not movies, auto, phone, 
Electric lights, or radio! 
Then, man would work with all his powers, 
If in that pleasant day he’d thrive, 
Six days a week for ten brief hours, 
To wit: from six A.M to five; 
Then, doctors trusted rochelle salts 
To cure the bulk of human ills 
Or sent folks rolling to the vaults, 
Well loaded up with blue-mass pills. 
If one for cleanliness should seek, 
If one desired himself to scrub 
He did it only once a week. 
And used, therefor, the kitchen tub. 
And so I lift my voice in praise. 
I’m glad these aren’t the good old days! 
—F. F. VAN DE WATER. 


cA Personal Letter From a Ghost 


MANAGER, Otp Guosts’ HoME, SPIRITLAND. 
TD paces BOSS: This is a renewal of my 

application for admission to the home. 
The last time I blew in you said I wasn’t old 
enough to be taken as an inmate, being only 
a trifle over two thousand years. But, Boss, 
however that may have been at the time, 
I’ve aged a whole lot since. In fact, I’ve 
grown three thousand years older overnight. 
Since last night, to be exact, I’m a broken 
spirit. 

You know the old Creepy Mansion, don’t 
you? It used to be a favorite haunting 
ground of mine. Well, it was torn down 
recently—nobody had lived there for years— 
and a row of brick apartments went up on 
the site. Naturally, I felt pretty sore about 
it. I’d scared so many people almost to 
death there that I’d got sort of attached to 
the place. It was like home to me. I’ve been 
through every keyhole in the house a thou- 
sand times. 

So I thought, just for sentiment’s sake, 
I’d go back to the old neighborhood and do a 
little haunting in the new apartments. 

Last night seemed a bully night for it, 
misty and still and what mortals call spooky, 
and I made, as near as I could figure out, for 
the room which corresponded with the gar- 
ret of the dear old Creepy mansion—fine old 
family, the Creepys; I frightened the grand- 
father out of his wits in the year 1800. Well, 
there was a fellow in bed there—they’re 
what they call bachelor apartments—don’t 
ask me what that means—and I calculated 
I could make an effective entrance through 
the wainscoting, groaning as I came. You 
know that groan of mine, Boss. I’ve been 
proud of it for a hundred years. If took 
me fully a thousand to get it going right. 
Honest, you wouldn’t believe it if I told you 
the ingredients of that groan. It was a com- 
posite of the most awful sounds you ever 
heard. 

It began with a low moan I learned from 
that French chap, Marat, the day Miss Cor- 
day stabbed him in his bathtub, and it worked 
on up through sounds I got from the Egyp- 
tians when the waters of the Red Sea closed 
over them, mixed with a lot of perfectly 
corking stuff I borrowed from victims of 
pirates on the Spanish Main and the wails of 
Little Red Riding Hood’s grandmother when 
the wolf came in, and—well, enough to say 
it was about the most terrifying, bloodcur- 
dling prelude to a good night’s haunting that 
anybody in our profession ever put up. I had 
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wonderful success with it. I emptied a whole 
manor house with it in England one Whit- 
suntide and scared them so they never came 
back; house went to ruin. I was responsible 
for seven nervous breakdowns in New Or- 
leans in the year ’57. But enough of that. 
It’s through and I’m through, after last night. 


I'll be brief; the 
sooner said the 





Life Among the Lowly 


HE grandmother was speaking. The 
granddaughter, listening. 

“Yes, my dear, things have changed in- 
deed since I was your age—changed, oh, so 
much! Changes have been wrought in every- 
thing, it seems. 
Even houses— 





better, now that 
I’ve led up to it. 
Making my en- 
trance through the 
wainscoting in 
that apartment 
house last night, 
I let fly with it and 
thrilled to note in 
what excellent 
voice I was. The 
light in the room 
had been extin- 
guished, and 
through the open 
window came 
flickering moon 








why, when I was 
young like you I 
had a whole house 
to roam over, 
but the kitchen 
was my favorite 
room. There my 
delight was to lie 
at full length on 
the hearth — you 
don’t know what 
a hearth is, poor 
dear, never having 
seen one—and feel 
the warmth of a 
coal fire on my 
toes. The sooth- 








rays on the silver 
mist. Conditions 
were ideal. My 
man sat up in bed 
with a violent 
start—ah, how many, many times I’ve seen 
them do it!—and I noticed with satisfaction 
that his hair was beginning to stand on end. 
And then he spoke, not in terror but in mere 
rs iM: I realized I was through. He 
said: 

“‘Dog-gone that superintendent! He never 
told me when I signed the lease that the fel- 
low in the next flat had a radio.” 

There’s my plea, Boss. Do I get into the 
Old Ghosts’ Home, or must I slink through 
the stifling air, a broken spirit? Let me come. 
I won’t take up much room. I’ll crawl into a 
four-ounce bottle, and you can wire down 
the cork. —ArtTuHUR H. FoLweELt. 


SPARROW: “‘THERE’S SO MANY AIRPLANES 
FLYING AROUND THAT I GUESS THEY HAD TO 
PUT A TRAFFIC OFFICER ON THIS CORNER” 


ing influence of a 
singing teakettle, 
rocking as it sang, 
is quite beyond 
my power to de- 
scribe to you. These kitchenettes, these fire- 
less cookers—oh, but there is no comparison. 
I could never make you understand, my 
child. 

“And those old kitchen closets, so deep and 
mysterious, bigger by far, my dear, than any 
room in this apartment. 

““When I think of them I have to laugh, 
really. And to weep too. For it is depress- 
ing to think you will never know the thrill 
of exploring dark corners behind barrels, of 
climbing among fruit jars and earthenware, 
and of snatching now and then a doze on an 
upper shelf—or a mouse.” 

The kitchenette cat sighed enviously. 
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“HOLY TIGER! 
LETTER? 


HERE COMES MY WIFE! 
THAT’S WHAT I GET FOR CONDUCTING A SURREPTITIOUS AFFAIR!” 


HOW CAN I TEAR UP THIS LOVE 


The Ballad of Mrs. Brown 


HERE never lived a better soul 
than Mrs. Francis Brown. 
Her devotion to her duties was a 

thing of wide renown; : 
Her duty toward her parents had 
begun her fine career, 


And from childhood to her marriage she’d 


grown better every year. 

She had spared her aging mother every single 
care on earth; 

She had cheered her busy father with her 
artless joy and mirth. 


And after she was married to the lucky 
Francis Brown, 

Her duties were extended to include the 
whole small town. 

She was kind and she was sensible and well- 
loved, far and wide, 

And no one was astonished by her husband’s 
honest pride. 

As a mother she was perfect, as a wife, a 
treasure rare, 

And when it came to housekeeping, who with 
her could compare? 


She did all her civic duties, and her duty 
toward the church, 

And there never was a neighbor Mrs. Brown 
left in the lurch. 

Indeed, not one small duty had she ever left 
undone, 

And was jolly, brisk and useful all day long, 
from sun to sun. 

And her family was the happiest you’d ever 
hope to meet. 

So imagine how it startled me to see Brown 
in the street; 


To see Brown with a dismal face and worried, 
downcast air. 

I didn’t want to question, but he saw my 
puzzled stare, 

So he took me by the arm—for he knew me 
for his friend, 

And he drew me in a corner, where I heard 
him to the end. 

He told me that this thing which had robbed 
his life of beauty, 

Was the fact that Mrs. Francis Brown had 
found a brand new Duty. 


A stranger in the town had come to call on 
her one day, 

While Mrs. Francis Brown was busy in her 
usual way ; 

Setting a row of peach preserves upon the 
pantry shelf; 

And the stranger then had told her of—One’s 
Duty to One’s Self. ' 

Not in the Ten Commandments is this duty 
to be sought, 

But still it seems quite natural when once it 
has been taught. 


And honest Mrs. Francis Brown was truly 
horrified 

To learn there was a duty she never yet had 
tried; 

And she found this simple duty had so many 
details in it 

That to do her Duty to Herself took almost 
every minute. 


And then said Mr. Brown to me, with such a 
weary sigh, 

The cost of this new duty is so very, very 
high. 

It means hair treatments twice a week and 
facial massage too; 

She has to keep her Youthful Form, so all 
clothes must be new; 

She has to cultivate her mind by books and 
matinées; 


- She plays mah-jongg and thus diverts herself 


in clever ways. 


I’m very glad she does her duty to herself 
this way; 

Whatever it may cost, he said, I’m very 
glad to pay; 

She certainly looks charming and her talk is 
very bright, 

But I cannot help remembering, when I get 
home at night, 

That once I was the happiest man in all this 
little town— 

Ere my wife had learned the Duty that she 
owed to Mrs. Brown. 

—ELIsABETH SANXAY HOLDING. 


(Continued on Page 218) 
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DISH DRAINER 


Every housewife should know the convenience 
and !abor-saving advantages of the UTILITY 
DISH DRAINER in her kitchen. The heat 
from hot water poured over dishes in this 
Drainer cleanses, dries and sterilizes them. 
Dish towels are unnecessary. Strongly and 
beautifully made of the best materials and 
will last for years. Price two dollars ($2.00). 
If your dealer is sold out of them, send $2.00 
direct to us and this UTILITY DISH 
DRAINER will be sent, charges prepaid, 
at once. Use coupon below. 


UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Baltimore, Md. 
Dealers—Write for Particulars 





ha 
¢ 


Utility Mfg. Co. LNT + 
Baltimore, Md. wh ” 
Please send me, charges paid by you, oneof your, 
wonder UTILITY DISH DRAINERS. I am , 
enclosing $2 with the podevtgnding that my money 
will be refunded if the Drainer is unsatisfactory. 
Name 
Address. 


State. 




















A Dignified Way for Women 


to Earn Money 
Sell the loveliest fancy dress silks in your spare 
time. We furnish samples and complete equipment 
without cost to you and pay a liberal commission in 
cash. Strictly high class: Write for details today to— 
FASHION TRADING COMPANY 
113-A Fifteenth St. West New York, N. J. 


Safe 
Milk 


y 7 — YW For Infants, 
\ ee Children, Invalids, 
"s » a’ the Aged, etc. 


Avoid Imitations 


64 BREED Most Profitable chickens, 
ducks, turkeys and geese. 
Choice, iz: -bred northern raised. Fowls, 
eggs and incubators at low prices. Ameri- 
ca's Vf prest poultry farm. At it 31 years. 
able 100-page book and catalog free. 
R. F. NEUBERT CO., Box 871, Mankato, Minn. 


. e ° o 
Big Profits in Home Cooking! 
Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows just how to make 
home cooking, cake-making, candy-making give big prof- 
its. How to cater, run profitable TEA ROOMS, Motor Inns, 
cafeterias, etc. Write for free booklet, “Cooking for 
Profit." American School of Economics, 847 E. 58th St. , Chicago 


BABY CHICK 100% Liv content 


uaranteed. Purebred Barred Rock s, Reds, 
nconas, 25-$4.50; 50-$8; 100-$15. White or 
Brown Leghorns, 50-$7 ; 100-$13;500-$60, etc. Ten 
other breeds. Catalog free. Bank references. 


BOOTH FARMS, Box 546, Clinton, Mo. 


GO INTO BUSINESS Fer Yourself 

Establish and oper- 
ate a ‘“ New System Specialty Candy Factory" in your community. 
We furnish everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either 
men or women. Big Cand danke Free, Write for it today. Don't 
put it off! W. HILL GSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N. J. 


pang og rx gree business of your 
Y' U AN own by ing the agency for 
our ie ot 


ing the and Piece 
Goods. Easily sold. Good profits. Experience unneces- 


sary. Samples free. Exclusive territory. Write now. 
DELMAR CO., 1478 Williamsbridge Road, New York 


STUDY NURSING FE, f0Rep 


Write PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
an. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 

up. Chartered steamers; ask for either program. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 














“ask torHorlick’s 


The ORIGINAL 
\? Malted Milk 


































Dialogs, Monologs, Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies How to Stage a Play 
and Revues, Min- 


trel Opening Ch Darky Plays: Cutehy SERS 
8 oruses, ar ys ata 
T. 8. DENISON & CO. 623 So. Wabash, Dept 115, CHICAGO 


100 Engraved Announcements $10. 4 
Including 2 envelopes for each. 
not engraved $5.00. If a ae —s and service m 
us for latest sam: s. 100 Boereres \ Visit- 
ing Cards $2.25. Boyal wingco., 81 baat Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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A Rime in Taximeter 
\ NE bona a nincompoop sums an income 


He piles his books and his bills in stacks 

he racks his brain till it nearly cracks 

And he weighs the worth of his goods and 
shacks 

And his loss by moths in his sealskin sacks 

And he gives a whoop and he grabs an ax 

And he deals his profits grievous whacks 

And he sighs and groansand he fills and backs 

And he makes a guess where the record lacks 

And he writes the Truth in its whites and 
blacks 

And he swears or affirms that “Them’s the 
fac’s!” 

And he signs a check with his chicken tracks 


And he growls, “That’s that!” and away he 


packs 


When a nincompoop pays an income tax. 
—ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 


No Message 


I HAVE no Message. 
With what strength He lends me, 
I run His errands 

As the Master sends me. 


And Make a Finished Fob 


H, HE’S not a bad chap. At any rate, 
he throws himself into any job he 


undertakes.” 
“Then I wish he’d go and dig a well!” 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
the Home JouRNAL your renewal should be sent 





promptly to insure receipt of the April issue be- 
fore it is “sold out."" We cannot begin subscrip- 
tions with back numbers. Subscribers should al- 
ways use Postal or Express money orders or Bank 
drafts in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery car- 
tiers can supply Postal money orders. 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


[For advertising business only. Subscriptions 


not received. 

PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
New York: 366 Madison Avenue 
Boston: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
CuicaGco: Home Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 
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eDefeon Bandeau 


You will never know real hat 
comfort until you use the 
DeLeon. Fits any hat— 
Makes Any Hat Fit Any 
Head. Holds hat snugly at 
most becoming angle regard- 
less of style i headdress. 


If your milliner or 
dealercannotsup- 
ply you, send 25c 
with dealer's 
name and we will 
send one prompt- 
ly, postpaid. State 
color, black or 
white. 35c in 
Canada. 


DE LEON BANDEAU COMPANY 
2119 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Dealer: See your job- 
ber. If he cannot 
supply you, write us 
giving jobber's name. 









Style Book sent free. : 
Pictures everything to outfit 
babies and little tots (up to 6 years dl age). 
Everything from simplest separate garments to 
the most elaborate hand-made layette. Tasteful 
designs, exclusive materials, dainty trimmings; 
also nursery furniture. All at low prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Style Book Free. Write today. 


(ane Bryant Sees: arith. NEW YOK. 


MAKE ANGEL CAKE 


That Never 
| hails! 














8 inches square 
x 5 inches high 
WOULD you like to make the best Angel Food Cake in 
town? I'll disclose a secret I've shown 40,000 women 
in the last 17 years—makes perfect cake every time—fail- 
ure impossible. I also send you my secrets of prize-winning 
Mahogany, Klondike, Lady Baltimore, Fudge Cakes, and 
many others. ,Cakes you. make MY ,Wway are so superior 
that many people make $10 and morela week baking them 
for others or for hotels, country clubs, etc. Get my secrets, either 
to make money or just for the joy of being the best cake maker in 
town. Write your name and address on letter, postcard or margin 
of this page and send to me for free particulars. 
Box 503, Bay City, Mich. 


Mrs. Grace Osborn, 
¢ : To acquaint every need| 

worker with our artificial 
silk 6-strand Embroidery 

Floss absolutely boil-proof 
we will send 9 colors free and 
postpaid to any lady sending 
only 25c for this 3 piece buffet se' 
y COLLINGBOURNE’S 

Boil-Proof 6-strand 

Artificial Silk Embroidery Floss 
has the beautiful finish and lasting sheen 
of silk. Buffet set is stamped on whit 
linen finish hedskin, size 12” x 36’. Seni! 
for your special bargain outfit toda) 


Collingbourne Mills 
Dept. 1220 Elgin, Ill. 


HAIR NETS 3¢ each 


Best quality sterilized Human Hair Nets direct from 
the Factory to you at the following prices post paid :— 
ROUND CAP NETS. Full size single hair 35 for $1, 
rT hair 25 for $1. Extra large size double hair 
for $1. Double Grey 10 for $1. 
LONG FRINGE NETS. Full size single hair 20 for 
$1, double hair 15 for $1. Double Grey 9 for $1. 
Send $1 note by registered letter and you will receive 
the goods by return mail. Be sure to state color wanted. 


EASTERN SUPPLY CO., Shanghai, China 
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ECR to agents. Write today. 
NATIONAL IMP. & MFG. 


co. 
ABRI A SIMPL ES 573 Broadway, Dept. 29, New York 
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The Ladies’ HOME JOURNAL 


enn t Svere 
Pee Bagi 


ONE HUNDRED times through a laundry 
is equivalent to four years washing at 
home. Yet at the end of that time Wam- 
sutta sheets are stronger and lovelier than 
ordinary sheets when new. 

The famous economy test conducted 
by Prof E.B. Millard of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has proved this 
beyond a doubt. It establishes for all 
time the distinctly superior wearing quali- 


’ WAMSUTTA * 
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The Wamsutta Percale 


green and gold label is 
on each sheet and pil- 
low-case, Insist on see- 
ing it. This label is your 
guarantee and protec- 
tion from inferior 
quality, 


When the laundry delivers your Wamsutta 





sheets for the hundredth time 


ties of Wamsutta sheets and pillow-cases. 

The beauty of Wamsutta Percale has 
been a household word for generations. 
Look for the Wamsutta Percale green and 
gold label. It makes it possible for you 
to identify these exquisite sheets and 
pillow-cases. 


WAMSUTTA MILLs, New Bedford, Mass. 
Founded 1846 


RIDLEY WaTTs & Co. Selling Agents 
44 Leonard Street, New York 


WAMSUTTA 


Percale Sheets and Pillow Cases 
The Finest of Cottons 


WAMSUTTA MILLS ALSO MAKE WAMSUTTA NAINSOOK, LUSTERSHEER, LINGERIES AND FINE CAMBRIC 
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Wamsutta Percale 
after 100 launderings 


Geteary Sheeting 
a 


after 100 launderings 





The enlarged microscopic photo- 
graphs above show how the finely 
woven texture of Wamsutta Per- 
cale is unharmed after the severe 
test of 100 launderings—while 
the texture of ordinary sheeting 


breaks down and separates, 
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“and then Peter Rabbit said... .” 






This symbol of 
quality is your 
protection. 


COMPLETE | Radiola. Yet 
fitting snugly inside your 
phonograph cover! A new five-tube 
set finely built for long distance per- 
formance. 























1. Here is your phono- 
graph—playing a record. 














Now you can add your Radiola to 
your phonograph and have all the 
joy of radio—the fun and the varied 


2. Here is your Radiola IX 
—the loudspeaker unit 
slipped into the place of the 
phonograph reproducer— 
ready to listen inon the music 
—lectures —fun—picked up 
from the air! 




















music—the news of politics, sports 





and world events, lectures and ser- 





mons—from everywhere. Without 





COATT nv i 


3. Radiola IX is made to 
fit into both the console 
and the upright models of 
the finest makes of phono- 


graphs. in the same fine cabinet — and 


Radiola IX, phonograph 
! adjunct, with batteries in a 


r an extra piece of furniture—right 


¢ 
e 























yin" " neat wooden box, with five 
dry cell Radiotrons UV— 
| 199, and suitable antenna 


lead and ground lead, $230. 


There are many Radiolas at many prices. Send 
for the free booklet that describes them all. 


233 Broadway, New York 








ue 
$ RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


[ Dept. 443 (Address office nearest you.) 
Please send me your free Radio Booklet. 
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—————J-@) 5 


Name 


Street Address 





City R.F.D. 


si, State jou 9 
We <> 
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—V a, 
CS ee a, 








cNow—a Radiola 
in your Phono graph. Cover 


with the phonograph horn acting 
as loudspeaker. 


Play a record of Caruso. Then tune 
in on an opera of today! Radiola 
1X is a sensitive receiver—yet very 
simple. There is no more to know 
about its insides than you know 
about your phonograph. Tune in 
—dance to fine orchestras a thou- 
sand miles away. Gather the kiddies 
Sit back 
and enjoy your choice of a hundred 


for the bed-time stories. 


programs — clear toned—and real! 


Radiola IX for sale at radio and music stores 
everywhere. Send in the coupon for full description. 


Radio Corporation of America 


Sales Offices: 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


diola 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


433 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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FFERS YOU NOW 
_ FLAVORS. 
ofrom SUMMER GARDENS 








THE LIBBY SERVICE PAGE 


IT IS OUR PURPOSE, IN A SERIES OF 
PAGES SUCH AS THIS, TO INTERPRET 
THE SPIRIT OF AN 
WHICH IS DEEPLY CONCERNED WITH 
YOU IN YOUR DAY-IN-DAY-OUT PROB- 
LEM OF “FEEDING THE FAMILY WELL.” 
WE BELIEVE YOU WILL FIND THIS PAGE 
HELPFUL, LIKEWISE THE ONES TO COME 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby 


ORGANIZATION 











“Mile Me 


If Easter this year will 
bring guests to your 
home, why not have a 
really novel breakfast or 
dinner? I'll gladly send you 
some suggestions. 


= 


I you make any special 
dishes with Libby 
Foods, I would love to 


have you send me your rec- 
ipes so I can try them too. 


= 


If the winter round of club 
luncheons and parties 
has left you “thought 
out,” let's put our heads 
together. We can SURELY 


Jind something new in dec- 
oration, in things to serve. 


= 


you want an interesting 
If variety of ways to serve 
desserts, salads, etc., 
write me for booklet entitled 


“Libby's Luscious Fruits.” 
I'll send it free. 


Cooking Correspondent 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby 
153 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


a 


P. S. Remember Canned 
Foods Week, March 1 to 
March 8, 1924. Watch for 
special sales at your grocer’s 


” 











Ho” much they add to dinners 
right now, the succulent 
“greens” of the gardens! Satisfying 
not only our craving for flavors 
missed since the summer, but 
“adjusting” our systems after the 
heavy winter diet. Nature’s spring- 
time tonics, yet tempting to the taste! 


Libby mow offers you spinach, 
savory and wonderfully tender, as- 
paragus of rare delicacy. Grocers, 
co-operating in the Libby plan of 
service, have them for you éoday. 


Spinach, the purifier, regulator of 
the system; of all vegetables and 
fruits the highest in content of iron, 
food iron that builds red blood. 

Asparagus, freshening, rich in min- 
eral salts the body needs, and most 
digestible. 


Spinach, asparagus— FROM 
CALIFORNIA 


We bring them to you from Califor- 
nia—because it is a part of the 
Libby ideal to package each food 
where it is found at its finest. 


There grows a particular kind of 
spinach with crinkly crisp leaves 
that are unusually tender, most 
delicate in flavor. We get this spin- 
ach fresh from the gardens. At our 
nearby kitchens the young leaves 
are trimmed, tumbled for hours in 
sparkling clear water to remove all 
the sand, then cooked by Libby’s 


master chefs. 


There too, in the Sacramento 
River Valley, grows a certain kind 
of asparagus which is equalled no- 
where else in the world. Such 
wonderfully plump and tender 
Such delicacy of flavor! 


stalks! 
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You would certainly want this finer 
asparagus we thought. So we placed 
Libby kitchens there, in which we 
cook and pack it at once to retain 
all its goodness. 

Libby’s Asparagus and Libby’s 
Spinach are served in thousands of 
homes the year around—for con- 
venience since they are thoroughly 
cooked, ready toserve—for the health 
they hold—for the extra enjoyment 
they bring at no added cost. 


We invite you to try them now— 
in these delightful new recipes. 
‘ 


New ways to serve them 


SpinacH A La GoLDENROD—Heat Libby’s 
Spinach, drain and serve with an egg sauce 
or mayonnaise. Garnish with eggs which 
have been cooked hard—the whites chopped 
fine and the yolks put through a sieve. 


SpeciaL Bakep Potato anp SpinacH— 
Grease the outside of large potatoes and 


Asparagus Italian 
( see recipe above )is as 
good as it looks w 
made with Libby’s 
Asparagus, meltingly 
tender 





Two qualities distinguish Libby's Asparagus—its wonderful 
tenderness, its freedom from bitterness. Try it in this tempt- 


ing dish 








You'll want this dish often. It’s a delightful varia- 
tion of the familiar egg-and-spinach combination. 
And it is best made with 
ably free from grit, so tender, so delicate in flavor. 
See recipe below 


ibby’s Spinach, so remark- 


bake until tender. Remove inner part of the 
potatoes, mash, season with salt and pepper 
and mix with Libby’s Spinach. Place strips 
of bacon over the top and bake until bacon 
is crisp. 


AsparAGus AND Rice Moitp—Cook one cup 
rice in boiling salted water until tender. 
Add one cup white sauce, and one cup 
minced ham. Season with salt, pepper and 
butter. Line a mold or bread pan with 
Libby’s Asparagus and fill with rice mixture. 
Bake twenty minutes in moderate oven. 


Asparacus Itat1an—Chop and fry together 

one small onion and one green pepper. Add 

two tablespoons flour and one small can 

tomatoes. Cook until thickened. Season with 

salt and add one-half cup cheese cut in small 
ieces. Serve with Libby’s Asparagus which 
as been heated. 


Send for free recipe booklet 


Other Libby products from the Pacific Coast, 
and especially desirable now for salads and 
desserts, are Libby’s Peaches, Apricots, 
Pears and Cherries. Your grocer has them 
or can get them for you—fruits of won- 
drous flavor. 

Many novel suggestions for serving them 
are given in our booklet, “Libby’s Luscious 
Fruits.” Upon request we'll gladly send you 
a copy of this booklet, free. 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby 
103 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


Economy hints for housewives 


Don’t throw away the juices with which 
Libby’s Spinach and Asparagus are packed— 
you throw away valuable mineral salts and 
flavor. Use them as a part of the liquid in 
soups, gravies and cream sauce. 

Spinach or asparagus ae ry fine or put 
through a sieve may be used for cream sou 
or added to stock from pot roasts, etc., for 
rich vegetable soup. 

Quick, easy to prepare boiled dinner! Add 
canned spinach to boiled meat for the last 
ten or fifteen minutes of cooking. 


Scrambled eggs are a greater treat when - 
small quantities of left-over Libby’s Spinach 
or Asparagus are added during the scrambling. 








Old Dutch goes so far because it’s a natural 
cleanser; its fine, flat-shaped particles erase 
dirt easily without grinding it in or scratch- 
ing the surface. Due to their flat shape they 
cover more surface. 

Millions of housekeepers save time, work 
and money by using Old Dutch. There’s 
nothing else like it! 


Doesn’t hurt the hands 


O} TM Dithce wr: 
your greatest 
cleaning help 
because it does 
so much with 
so little cost 
and labor, and 
nothing else can 
do it so well. © 
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Be te Sok: Sais 








